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EDITORIALS 


Again  the  revolving  wheel  of  time 
lias  turned  to  the  first  of  the  school 
year.  It  has  turned  out  the  old  Senior 
Class  only  to  fill  the  space  with  a new 
class,  a class  so  numerous  that,  like 
Gaul  of  old,  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  located  in  the  Crosby,  Locke  and 
High  School  buildings. 

Seniors,  before  us  lies  our  fourth 
year,  with  its  opportunities  for  success. 
Let  us  seize  them,  for  this  is  for  all  of 
us  our  last  year  in  the  schools  of  Ar- 
lington; and  for  many,  it  is  the  last 
year  of  school  life.  Juniors!  You  are 
upper  classmen,  now!  Don’t  forget 
it ! Sophomores,  you  are  no  longer 
Freshmen.  It  is  up  to  you  to  set  a 


good  example.  Freshmen,  we  are  proud 
of  your  class.  It  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  High  School.  We  want 
to  hear  from  every  one  of  you. 

To  all  the  High  School  the  “Clarion” 
extends  a hearty  greeting  and  very 
best  wishes  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Every  one  of  you  should  be  a regular 
subscriber  and  contributor.  We  desire 
your  hearty  support  and  earnest  co- 
operation that  this  year  may  prove  a 
success. 

The  first  of  the  Monday  morning 
lectures  was  on  October  20,  when  Mr. 
Sheridan,  superintendent  of  the  Law- 
rence schools,  spoke  to  us.  His  subject 
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was:  "In  the  Wake  of  the  Half  Moon.” 
The  lecture  proved  to  be  a very  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  the 
stereopl  icon  views  were  numerous  and 
beautiful.  Mr.  Sheridan  afterwards 
complimented  the  Arlington  High 
School  on  its  school  spirit. 

The  High  School  is  fortunate  this 
year  in  that  it  has  lost  but  one  teacher 
and  gained  three.  Miss  Briggs,  a pop- 
ular and  successful  teacher,  who  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  her  former  pupils, 
was  married  in  June  to  Roger  A.  John- 
son, Ph.  I).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are 
now  living  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
the  former  is  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Western  Reserve  University.  Miss 
Pearl  Maynard  comes  to  us  in  Miss 


Briggs'  place  from  the  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  High,  where  she  taugh  science 
and  mathematics.  Miss  Allen  and  Miss 
Berry  have  charge  of  the  division  of  the 
Freshman  class  at  the  Crosby  School. 
We  shall  hope  to  meet  and  come  to 
know  them  at  our  social  events. 

A happy  and  satisfactory  Thanks- 
giving to  every  one  in  any  way  con 
needed  with  A.  H.  S.  Let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  improve  on  the  spirit  of  1913's 
Thanksgiving  as  depicted  in  the  clever 
Freshman  paper  in  this  number  by 
gratefully  “counting  our  blessings"  and 
doing  something  toward  making  the 
day  a happy  occasion  for  some  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves. 
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THE  AUTUMN  LEAF. 
Dancing,  prancing,  tossing,  twisting, 
whirling  and  swirling  in  the  breeze! 
Rollicking,  troll icking  out  of  the  gut- 
ter, along  the  sidewalk,  through  the 
fence,  and  over  the  grass!  (.Jli minering, 
shimmering  overhead  in  the  misty  twi- 
light! Crackling  cheerfully  underfoot 
in  welcome  to  our  every  step ! Who 
but  the  Autumn  Leaf?  A vivid  splotch 
of  red  on  the  green  and  yellow  land 
scape  merrily  singing  or  rather  shout- 
ing his  gladsome  message  to  all  the 
world. 

And  that  message  is: — 

"(let  thee  hence,  thou  sordid  care! 

Hie  thee  back  to  thine  own  lair. 
Know’st  thou  not  that  this  is  Fall. 

The  gavest,  happiest  time  of  all?” 

B.  L.  IL,  ;14. 

THE  AUTUMN  ELF. 

She  came  in  the  night,  when  all  was 
still. 

From  Dame  Autumn's  kingdom,  o'er 
the  hill : 

Her  eyes  were  hazel,  her  hair  was 
brown, 

She  wore  on  her  head  an  ivy  crown  ; 
Into  the  woodland  with  stealthy  tread. 
Silently,  swiftly,  the  maiden  sped; 

She  kissed  the  leaves  and  turned  them 
gold. 

Bright  colors  flamed  o’er  mead  and 
wold ; 

She  waved  her  hand,  and  the  tall  oak 
trees 


Shivered  and  shook  in  the  passing 
breeze ; 

Then  one  by  one  their  leaves  fell  fast. 
And  the  maiden  laughed  and  hurried 
past 

On  toward  the  brook,  whose  waters 

gay, 

Gurgled  and  eddied  and  rushed  away 
To  join  the  river  beyond  the  plain 
And  hurry  on  toward  the  sea  again; 
She  shook  the  trees,  and  nuts  rained 
’round. 

Then  picked  them  up  from  the  dewey 
ground : 

With  her  pearly  teeth,  she  cracked  each 
shell. 

And  her  laugh  was  like  a silvr'v  bell ; 
Through  all  the  orchards  she  hurried 
on , 

For  she  must  away  e’er  break  of  dawn. 
She  kissed  the  fruit,  as  swift  she  sped, 
And  the  apples  blushed  a rosy  red  ; 
But  as  she  clothed  the  maples  old 
With  garments  flaming  red  and  gold. 
A shaft  of  light  gleamed  through  the 
air. 

'Till  the  dew-drops  sparkled  in  her 
hair.  - 

Morn  is  here,  and  break  of  dawn  ! 

Night  with  its  labors  now  is  gone: 
Gazing  around  with  a happy  smile. 

At  wonders  worked  in  so  short  a while. 
With  a laugh  like  a tinkling  water 
fall. 

The  maiden  heeds  Dame  Autumn's  call. 
Back  to  her  home  among  the  trees 
O’er  the  misty  hills  the  maiden  flees. 

Marion  Evelyn  Btsiiee,  ’14. 
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IIIS  FIRST  HALLOWE’EN. 

The  Meiboms  lived  in  a great,  spa- 
cions  old  country  house  on  the  outskirts 
of  a small  California  town.  The  gar- 
dens about  the  place  were  beautiful, 
and  at  one  end  of  the  lawn,  which  was 
dotted  with  great  beds  of  magnificent 
flowers,  was  a little  maze,  laid  ont  years 
before  by  Great-Great-Great-Grandfa- 
ther Mel  born. 

There  were  live  of  the  Melborns,  fa 
flier,  mother  and  three  young  Melborns. 
Jack,  Audrey  and  Peter,  aged  nineteen, 
fourteen,  and  twelve,  respectively. 
They  were  a jolly  family. 

It  was  getting  on  toward  the  last  of 
October,  when  a long  expected  cousin 
from  Germany  arrived  to  pay  them  a 
visit.  His  name  was  Karl  Tigerstedt, 
and  he  was  just  a little  older  than 
Peter.  Of  course,  he  seemed  odd  to  the 
alert  young  Americans,  so  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a great  amount  of  “joshing" 
and  good-humored  teasing. 

When  Audrey  and  Peter  discovered 
that  Karl  didn't  know  what  Hallowe’en 
meant,  with  Jack’s  big-brotherly  help, 
they  planned  a surprise  for  the  jolly 
little  German. 

Hallowe’en  arrived,  and  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  Audrey  and 
Peter  sweetly  invited  their  cousin  to 
accompany  them  for  a stroll  about  the 
grounds,  to  which  proposal  Karl  readily 
agreed. 

It  was  very  dark,  so  Audrey  politely 
guided  the  German  on  one  side,  while 
Peter  helped  on  the  other.  Karl 
thought  that  Audrey  embraced  bis  arm 
rather  lovingly,  but  she  was  a pretty 
girl  and  an  affectionate  cousin,  so  he 
didn’t  mind.  Indeed,  Karl  felt  very 
cheerful  and  light-hearted  this  evening, 
and  once,  when  Peter  started  at  the 
sharp  crackle  of  a branch,  Karl  laugh 
inglv  promised  to  protect  him  from  the 
“bogie  man.” 

They  strolled  about,  chatting,  until 
it  was  so  dark  that  nothing  could  be 
seen  around  them.  Then  Audrey 
quickened  their  pace  a little, and  led  her 


companions  into  the  maze.  Karl  didn't 
know  in  the  least  where  he  was,  so  when 
Peter  proposed  a run  down  the  path  lie 
started  at  once,  leaving  his  cousins  be 
hind  him,  choking  with  laughter.  Of 
course,  in  a moment  he  stumbled 
against  the  end  of  the  path,  and  when 
he  picked  himself  up  he  took  the  wrong 
turning. 

In  a moment  terrified  shrieks  rent 
the  air,  and  wild  scutflings  and  kickings 
were  heard.  Peter  climbed  a tree,  from 
which  he  could  look  into  the  maze;  and 
there  he  beheld  the  stout  little  German 
in  the  light  of  the  jack-o’-lanterns,  mad 
ly  tearing  up  and  down,  his  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears,  calling  upon  Dander 
nnd  Blitzen  to  rid  him  of  the  terrific- 
sights  before  him. 

When  Peter  had  laughed  himself 
quite  silly,  he  went  to  the  rescue, 
bravely  faced  the  ghostly  pumpkins, 
with  their  great  eyes  and  teeth  and 
swaying  white  sheets,  and  brought  Karl 
out. 

Of  course,  at  first,  the  boy  felt  rather 
angry  at  the  joke  on  him ; but  when 
they  reached  the  house,  and  he  saw  the 
lovely,  funny  old  jack-o’-lanterns  hung 
on  the  piazza,  he  felt  better,  and  when 
his  eye  caught  the  Hallowe’en  spread 
laid  out  for  them  his  smiles  returned, 
even  while  he  warned  Peter  to  be  on  his 
guard,  fin-  in  time  he  would  surely  re 
turn  that  joke,  with  interest. 

G.  H.  Morgan,  ’15. 


KING  FROST. 

King  Frost  has  come  again. 

To  change  the  season’s  hue ; 

And  with  his  ghostly,  icy  cane. 

He  paints  the  leaves  anew. 

He  pictures  things  upon  the  pane, 

Of  figures  we  don’t  know; 

But  maybe  they  are  messages 
Of  the  coming  of  the  snow. 

Kenneth  Reed,  '16. 


STRAINS  FROM  PHOEBUS’  LUTE 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of 
the  wonderfully  beautiful  songs  the 
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birds  possess?  What  exquisite  com 
positions  they  would  be,  if  the  musician 
could  only  catch  their  strains  on  his  in- 
struments? 

One  evening,  after  a long,  hot  sum 
mer's  day,  I sat  on  the  porch,  just  as 
the  sun  had  set,  and  the  rosy  after-glow 
was  still  in  the  skies.  The  heat  was 
slowly  disappearing,  and  the  cool  of 
the  night  taking  its  place.  I could  see 
the  mist  settling  on  the  lake,  and,  be 
yond,  the  black  pines  stood,  tall  and 
green,  against  the  sunset  sky.  Every- 
thing was  still,  a hush  seemed  laid  over 
everything  by  some  unknown,  unseen 
hand,  when  all  of  a sudden  a bird-note 
broke  the  stillness.  It  rose  clearer  and 
higher  until  it  seemed  as  though  it 
must  have  come  from  Paradise.  Then 
it  stopped.  In  a moment  a beautiful,  rich 
song  burst  from  the  solitary  singer.  It 
rang  in  the  damp  evening  air  like  the 
notes  of  a clarion.  Now  it  was  broken 
by  a little  trill,  then  a ripple,  and  at 
last  the  high,  sweet  call  of  the  begin- 
ning. Then  it  died  away  into  silence. 
Not  many  minutes  afterward  another 
song  broke  out,  almost  identical  with 
the  first,  and  it  seemed  to  come  from 
the  throat  of  the  same  singer.  Its  bell 
like  notes  rang  once  more  over  the  lake 
Again  and  again  the  bird  repeated  his 
call,  until  at  last  he  stopped.  The  her 
mit-thrush  had  finished  his  evening 
song. 

Early,  about  four  o’clock,  one  morn 
ing  in  June,  I was  wandering  in  the 
meadows,  gathering  some  wild  flowers, 
which  had  just  opened.  Dawn  was 
breaking,  but  the  world  had  not  yet 
awakened  from  sleep.  It  was  going  to 
be  a beautiful  day,  for  the  haze  had 
lifted,  and  the  sun,  just  risen,  was 
flooding  the  world  with  its  brightness. 
I was  making  no  noise,  as  the  ground 
was  very  soft.  Soon  from  a tuft  of 
grass  not  a stone’s  throw  away  a little 
flutter  seemed  to  come.  I stood  still 
where  I was,  and  waited  expectantly, 
almost  knowing  what  was  about  to 
happen.  Then  a bird  rose  slowly  from 
the  tall  grass,  shaking  off  the  dewdrops 
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from  his  wings  as  he  flew.  Going 
straight  up  into  the  air  for  a short  dis- 
tance,  he  instantly  broke  into  song.  A 
flood  of  music  poured  forth  from  his 
little  throat — his  glorious  tribute  to  the 
morning  sun  ! I 'p  and  up  he  flew,  until 
he  was  but  a speck  dotting  the  sky.  Hut 
I could  still  hear  his  song,  away  up  in 
the  heavens.  Fainter  and  fainter  it 
grew,  until  I lost,  together,  sight  of  the 
skylark  and  the  sounds  of  his  song. 

One  other  morning  1 lay  in  bed  I I 
was  not  such  an  early  riser  as  before), 
just  between  sleep  and  consciousness. 
It  was  very  early,  as  I could  just  see 
the  light  beginning  to  creep  in  behind 
the  curtains,  and  could  no  longer  feel 
the  cool  night  breeze.  All  of  a sudden 
I was  startled  into  wakefulness  by  a 
whistle,  clear  and  sweet,  from  another 
room.  Soon  came  a twittering  and 
crooning,  then  a low  chirp,  interrupted 
by  a trill,  and  finally  a whole  melody 
broke  out.  It  swelled  clearer  and 
higher,  ike  the  notes  of  a (lute,  until  at 
last — the  perfect  song  of  my  canary. 

And  so  if  seems  as  though  the  birds 
were  but  strains  of  music  from  Phoebus’ 
lute,  caught  and  held  together  by 
plumes;  and  as  though  the  least  breath 
of  air  would  blow  them  away. 

Let  us  try  always  to  love  and  be  care- 
ful of  the  birds,  and  shield  them  as 
much  as  we  can  from  harm  ; because, 
who  knows,  some  day  the  “wind"  may 
sweep  them  away  from  us  and  leave  us 
disconsolate.  M.  E.  A.,  ’16. 


THE  VESPER  SPARROW. 

When  o’er  the  world  the  twilight  shad- 
ows softly  fall. 

Then  is  heard  the  vesper  sparrow’s 
silv'ry  call  ; 

Almost  Sabbath-stillness  tills  the  fresh 
’ning  air, 

In  the  west  are  ling’ring  rosy  tints  and 
fair ; 

Soon,  where  sank  the  golden  sun,  the 
stars  will  gleam : 

’Tis  God’s  love  over  all,  and  ITeav’n  on 
earth,  ’twould  seem. 

Dorothy  Allen.  ’16. 
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■GYP.” 

Gyp  always  spent  the  mornings  with 
me  in  my  study.  She  would  lie  quietly, 
half  asleep,  on  the  sofa,  only  opening  an 
eye  now  and  then  to  see  what  I was  do- 
ing. ( >ne  morning,  however,  she  semeed 
restless,  running  from  one  window  to 
another,  and  then  to  me,  whining  soft- 
ly. Suddenly  the  door  of  my  study 
was  thrown  open.  "Hey,  Professor, 
your  barn's  on  lire.” 

I started  down  the  stairs,  but  Gyp 
was  ahead  of  me.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  back  door  she  was  at  the 
barn  door,  jumping  against  it.  Then  1 
remembered,  and  hurried  to  her.  The 
smoke  in  this  part  of  the  barn  was  not 
as  yet  very  thick,  so  we  reached  the  loft 
in  comparative  safety.  Gyp  darted 
over  to  the  old  corn-bin.  1 grasped  a 
struggling  mass  of  puppydom  and 
started  out,  the  little  mother  following 
me. 

Leaving  the  puppies  on  the  porch, 
and  Gyp  in  charge,  I returned  to  the 
fire.  The  season  had  been  unusually 
dry,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly  ovei 
the  doomed  building.  The  firemen  did 
their  best,  but  soon  all  hopes  of  saving 
it  were  given  up. 

Suddenly  a small,  white  body  hurled 
itself  against  my  legs,  and  1 saw  Gyp 
going  back  in  the  direction  of  the  fire 
"Better  grab  that  animal,  Professor; 
she  may  go  back  in  the  fire.  They  do 
sometimes.” 

I leached  down  to  grab  her  collar, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
snapped  at  me.  Surprised.  I stepped 
back.  The  fire  was  burning  furiously, 
a burning  beam  fell  in  front  of  us.  let- 
tering a piteous  cry,  the  little  dog  dart 
ed  forward,  and  was  gone. 

The  firemen  yelled  to  the  crowd  to 
stand  back,  and  a deep  silence  fell  over 
all,  broken  only  by  the  crack  of  glass 
the  hissing  of  the  flames,  or  the  sound 
of  falling  limber.  Suddenly,  as  if  one 
man,  the  crowd  looked  up  to  the  win 
dow  on  the  second  floor.  Instinctively 
all  held  out  their  arms  and  began  to 
whistle.  There  stood  Gyp,  her  little 


trembling  body  outlined  against  the 
furnace  of  flames.  In  her  mouth  she 
Held  a struggling  puppy.  The  smoke 
grew  thicker.  A long,  hungry  flame 
shot  out  over  the  brave  little  dog.  She 
pushed  herself  forward,  and,  grasping 
the  puppy,  which  l had  so  carelessly 
left,  jumped.  A shout  went  up  from 
the  crowd,  and  they  all  gathered 
around  her,  then  turned  away,  for  the 
brave  little  body  was  still. 

B.  K.,  ’17. 


TH REE  THANKSGIVINGS. 

1830. 

The  whole  family  are  up  at  four- 
o'clock,  for  it  is  Thanksgiving  Hay. 

Great-grandmother's  kitchen  is  a 
large,  low  room,  with  a buttery  opening 
from  one  side.  A long  settle  stands  on 
either  side  of  the  fireplace.  A few 
straight-backed,  rush-bottomed  chairs 
are  arranged  about  the  walls.  i In 
those  days  only  the  elder  members  of 
the  family  sat  at  the  table  to  eat;  the 
children  stood.) 

While  the  brick  oven  is  heating,  great- 
grandfather and  the  boys  are  out  in  the 
yard,  wringing  the  necks  of  the  turkey 
and  the  chickens.  A great  variety  of 
pies  had  been  baked  the  day  before,  and 
now  stand  ready-  upon  the  pantry  shelf. 
The  older  girls  of  the  family  are  busy 
preparing  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  A1 
most  everything  used  for  the  table  had 
been  grown  upon  the  farm. 

At  ten  o'clock  all  depart  for  the 
meeting  house  (except  Betsy,  the  hired 
girl  i , for  the  two-hour  service  of  thanks- 
giving. 

It  is  two  o’clock,  and  the  abundant 
dinner  is  served,  but  not  in  courses; 
everything  is  on  the  table  at  once  in 
heaps.  The  children  are  very  hilarious, 
while  their  elders  behave  very  sedately. 

At  candle-light,  hymns  are  sung,  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  is  read,  and  the 
children  are  sent  early  to  bed. 

1870. 

At  grandmother's  house,  forty  years 
later,  they  do  not  arise  until  six.  Her 
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kitchen  contains  a wood  stove,  with  a 
large  oven,  in  which  is  baking  a stuffed 
spare-rib  of  pork  and  a generous  chicken 
pic. 

The  children  look  forward  to  the 
cranberry  sauce,  sweet  cucumber 
pickles,  and  currant  jelly,  as  they  are 
not  served  every  day.  Pies,  cakes,  plum 
pudding,  nuts  and  raisins  are  all  pro- 
vided for  dessert. 

All  the  relatives  have  gathered  here 
for  the  day.  The  young  people  rush  off. 
with  their  skates,  to  the  pond,  while 
the  older  ones  sit  and  talk  of  olden 
times.  At  last,  to  the  delight  of  all, 
dinner  is  ready,  and  the  long  table  is 
surrounded  with  happy  faces. 

At  dusk  the  kerosene  lamps  are  light- 
ed, and  all  gather  around  ihe  organ  to 
sing  old-time  songs.  Then  both  young 
and  old  play  “blindman’s  huff”  and 
"spin-the-cover,”  until  grandfather  and 
grandmother  come  in  with  cider,  apples 
and  doughnuts 

1913. 

Mother  gets  her  family  down  to  a 
nine  o’c-Iock  breakfast,  chiefly  prepared 
at  the  table  by  foe  use  of  the  elect  it* 
toaster  and  coffee  percolator. 

The  large  turkey  is  placed  to  roast 
in  the  oven  of  the  coal  range.  The  veg- 
etables and  pudding  are  steaming  in 
the  tireless  cooker,  and  the  gas  range  is 
ready  for  any  quick  cooking. 

The  automobile  is  waiting  to  take  a 
merry  load  to  the  football  game.  The 
guests  for  the  day  are  college  chums  of 
the  son  and  daughter.  Now  the  game 
is  over,  and  they  take  a spin  on  the 
boulevard  before  coming  home. 

In  spite  of  the  cut  glass,  silver  and 
hothouse  flowers,  the  dinner  seems,  at 
first  glance,  very  simple,  as  little  food 
is  on  the  table  at  one  time.  It  is  served 
in  courses,  beginning  with  grape-fruit 
and  ending  with  fancy  ices  from  the 
caterer’s,  black  coffee,  and  imported 
cheese. 

The  young  people,  after  leaving  the 
dining  room,  turn  on  the  electric  light 
at  the  piano,  sing  the  latest  songs,  and 


dance  the  alarming  new  dances  to  rag- 
time music,  while  the  older  people  play 
bridge  in  the  library. 

No  one  has  remembered  during  the 
whole  day  ihe  notice  of  the  special 
Thanksgiving  church  service,  or  has 
even  thought  oi  the  true  significance  of 
the  holiday. 

Julia  Currier,  M7. 


A TURKEY  TROT. 

Down  the  way  the  couple  flew, 

While  many  natives  turned  and 
gazed ; 

For  such  a sight  in  such  a town 
Was  one  at  which  to  be  amazed. 

A dip,  a hop,  and  on  they  sped. 

Pursuers  in  hot  haste; 

And  none  too  gently  were  they  seized 
When  homeward  they  were  faced. 

A few  harsh  words,  and  then  a blow. 

In  garnished  splendor  now  they  lie; 
No  more  they’ll  strut  about  the  yard  ; 
Hurrah!  for  turkev  dinner’s  nigh! 

T).  B„  ’15. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  EMPTY 
STABLE. 

The  clock  chimed  twelve  slow,  solemn 
strokes.  I awoke  from  mv  doze  to  find 
the  fire  out,  the  room  cold,  and  a dreary 
wind  whistling  around  the  corners  of 
the  house.  1 had  told  mother  that  I 
wasn’t  afraid  to  stay  alone,  and  yet, 
somehow,  1 hated  to  go  to  bed;  sfill — 
horrors!  What  was  that?  A bright 
light  filled  the  room  with  a sectral  glow 
for  an  instant,  and  then  was  gone.  I 
ran  to  the  window  in  time  to  see  an 
automobile  stop  before  an  old,  deserted 
stable,  which  stood  a little  way  down 
the  road  from  our  house.  Two  men 
sprang  out,  one  of  them  quickly  throw- 
ing a robe  over  the  glaring  headlights 
which  had  startled  me  so.  Yet  I could 
still  see  that  the  men  entered  the  old 
stable.  An  instant  later  a dim  light 
flickered  for  a second  inside,  and  then 
a blanket  was  hung  at  the  window,  blot 
ting  out  the  tell-tale  light.  f dont 
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know  how  long  I crouched  there  wait 
ing,  hut  it  seemed  ages  before  I saw  one 
man  hurst  out  of  the  stable,  snatch  the 
covering  from  the  headlights  of  the 
waiting  car,  and  rush  it  away  at  full 
speed.  Trembling  with  excitement,  1 
sat  there  on  the  floor,  feeling  that  some 
terrible  mystery  was  being  enacted  be- 
fore me,  and  waiting  for  the  next  scene. 
Perhaps  a half-hour  later,  the  same  big 
auto  dashed  up  to  the  stable,  and  this 
time,  without  hesitation,  its  occupants 
got  out  and  bolted  headlong  into  the 
building.  I did  not  have  to  wait  long 
this  time  before  the  great  stable  doors 
swung  back,  and  a huddled  group  of 
men  appeared,  bearing  in  their  midst 
a long,  black  figure,  draped  with  a cloth. 
This  burden  they  placed  carefully  in 
the  tonneau  of  their  car,  got  in  them- 
selves, and  drove  noiselessly  away. 
When  they  had  gone,  I slipped,  with  a 
gasp,  to  the  floor,  whence  I had  risen 
in  my  excitement.  There  had  been  a 
murder!  A horrible  murder!  One  of 
the  first  two  men  had  been  killed,  and 
his  murderer  had  rushed  off  to  get  ac- 
complices to  help  him  get  the  body 
away.  Possibly  they  might  suspect 
that  1 had  been  watching,  and  would 
come  back  any  minute  to  silence  me! 
Good  gracious  ! I must  be  prepared  ! 
All  these  thoughts,  and  more,  ran  wild- 
ly through  my  head,  and  I'm  rather 
ashamed  to  say  that  1 spent  the  rest  of 
the  night  seated  on  the  top  step  of  the 
stairs,  with  father's  old  cavalry  saber 
across  my  knees. 

1 must  have  slept  towards  morning, 
for  1 awoke  to  the  sound  of  a latch-key 
rattling  in  tin*  lock.  My  tirsi  bewil- 
dered thought  was  that  Hie  murderers 
had  returned,  and  1 sprang  up,  tripped 
over  the  saber,  and  fell  headlong  into 
the  arms  of  my  brother,  who,  coming 
over  from  college  to  spend  Sunday,  had 
just  opened  the  front  door. 

"Hello,  sis!"  he  said.  "What's  all 
the  excitement  ?"  Then,  seeing  the 
sabre  on  the  stairs:  "Been  having  a lit- 
tle fencing  match  all  to  yourself?" 

I longed  to  tell  him  my  tale,  but  Jim 


is  a great  tease,  and  1 was  a little 
afraid  that  he  would  say  I had  been 
dreaming,  so  I put  him  off  by  asking 
about  the  outcome  of  a football  match 
which  had  been  held  the  day  before  be 
tween  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  of  his 
college. 

At  the  words,  Jimmy  grinned  an  ex 
pansive  grin.  “Dont’  know  anythin: 
about  it.  I wasn't  there,"  he  said. 

"Not  there!"  I exclaimed,  in  amaze 
ment.  "Why,  you're  the  very  best  man 
on  the  Senior  team." 

"That's  what  the  Juniors  evidently 
thought,”  he  chuckled.  "Sis.  if  you 
won't  tell  a word  of  this  to  anyone,  I'll 
explain.  I was  kidnapped." 

"Mercy  !"  I breathed  in  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  gypsies,"  he  said, 
laughing.  "You  see,  night  before  last, 
a crowd  of  the  Juniors  invited  me  to  a 
feed  that  they  were  going  to  have  in 
one  of  the  fellow's  rooms.  I ought  to 
have  suspected  something  then,  but  l 
was  flattered  to  think  that  the  children 
wanted  me,  and  went  along  as  inno- 
cently as  a lamb.  Well,  we’d  eaten, 
and  as  we  were  drinking  toasts,  and  so 
forth,  suddenly  out  went  the  lights!  1 
felt  a woolly  blanket  wrapped  around 
me,  and  about  ten  fellows,  I should  say, 
on  top  of  me.  In  half  a shake  they  had, 
tied  my  hands  and  wrapped  something 
around  my  neck  and  the  lower  part  of 
my  face,  so  that  I couldn't  yell.  Then 
they  found  my  cap,  put  it  on  my  head, 
ami  the  whole  bunch  escorted  me  to  an 
automobile  that  they  had  waiting  at  a 
side  door.  They  bundled  me  into  the 
tonneau,  and  as  soon  as  the  car  was 
well  under  way.  bandaged  my  eyes,  so 
that  T hadn't  any  idea  which  way  we 
were  going.  I guess  we  travelled  about 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  car  stopped,  and  we  all  got  out  and 
went  into  a building.  They  made  me 
sit  down  on  the  door,  tied  my  feet,  took 
the  bandage  off  my  eyes  and  scooted. 

"A  lien  they’d  gone  I found  that  T was 
in  a large,  open  room,  with  my  hands 
and  feet  tied,  and  with  a long  rope 
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hitched  to  ray  ankle  and  a stair-post, 
preventing  my  getting  near  enough  to 
the  door  or  windows  to  look  out,  or  to 
call  for  help.  1 wasn't  tied  very  tight- 
ly. and,  though  at  first  I was  furious,  I 
finally  went  to  sleep.  When  I woke  up 
it  was  daylight,  and  I was  hungry;  but 
the  kids  had  left  a bottle  of  water  and 
some  sandwiches  on  the  floor  beside  me, 
so  that  was  all  right.  But  the  more  I 
thought  about  the  game,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  those  low-down  -Juniors  win- 
ning it,  the  madder  I got,  and  I finally 
vowed  that  when  they  came  after  me 
I’d  give  them  a good  scare. 

"I  guess  I must  have  gone  to  sleep 
again  some  time  during  the  day,  for  if 
didn't  seem  such  an  awfully  long  time 
until  dark,  and  then  before  a great 
while  I heard  the  auto  come  up.  1 
waited  a minute,  and  then,  just  as  1 
heard  the  door  opening,  I began  to 
groan  in  the  most  sepulchral  way.  1 
tell  you,  they  came  over  mighty  quick 
to  where  I lay  stretched  out  on  the 
floor,  and  spoke  to  me,  but  I pretended 
not  to  know  them,  and  just  rolled  my 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  cast  up  my 
eyes  into  the  top  of  my  head.  Well, 
two  more  scared  young  gentlemen  you 
never  saw.  They  finally  decided  that 
one  of  them  had  better  go  for  help,  while 
the  other  stayed  with  me,  so  John  Bur- 
dett  dashed  off  in  the  car,  and  Tom 
I vers  stayed  with  me. 

“It  wasn’t  long  before  the  auto 
dashed  up  again,  and  John  came  in 
with  my  room-mate  and  a crowd  of  other 
Seniors.  Poor  Jack  had  evidently  con- 
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fessed  the  whole  plot,  and  the  Seniors 
were  lighting  into  him  in  good  shape, 
and  threatening  to1  go  to  Prexy  with 
the  story.  I was  still  groaning  and 
rolling,  so  they  wrapped  me  np  in  a 
coat,  carried  me  out,  and  laid  me  in  the 
car  as  carefully  as  if  I'd  been  cut-glass. 
All  the  way  over  the  Juniors  were  apol- 
ogizing and  grovelling,  the  Seniors 
threatening,  and  I putting  in  a few 
groans  now  and  then ; and  before  we 
got  to  fhe  college  the  Juniors  had  prom- 
ised that  the  game  should  be  played 
over  next  Saturday,  so  the  Seniors 
kindly  consented  not  to  go  to  Prexy, 
especially  since  I had  managed  to  let 
them  know  that  I was  not  half  so  nearly 
dead  as  I sounded.  1 quite  brightened 
up  when  we  got  to  my  room,  and  after 
the  badly  scared  and  repentant  Juniors 
had  left  us,  was  able  to  sit  up  the  rest 
of  the  night  and  make  plans  with  the 
fellows  about  giving  the  Juniors  the 
worst  licking  of  their  lives  next  Satur- 
day. So  now,  you  see,  kid,  why  1 
wasn’t  playing  football  yesterday.” 

I sank  to  fhe  stairs  with  a gasp. 
“What’s  the  matter?”  inquired  the 
kidnapped  James,  making  passes 
through  the  air  with  Hie  sabre.  “I 
really  wasn't  hurt  any,  so  you  needn’t 
worry  about  that.” 

“Nothing's  the  matter-,”  I re] died,  pet- 
tishly. “only  you  spent  yesterday  and 
last  night  under  my  very  nose,  in  that 
old  deserted  stable  down  the  road,  and 
spoiled  a perfectly  good  ‘horrible  mur- 
der' mvsterv.  vou  horrid  bov!” 

L.  E.  R„  ’14. 
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On  Sept.  17  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Athletic  Association  was  held  in  the 
hall.  Officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  nominated.  A few  days  later  They 
were  voted  upon,  and  are  as  follows: 

President — Gaylord  Goldsmith. 

Vice-President — Albert  Wunderlich. 

Secretary — Katherine  Eberhardt. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Cross. 

The  three  alumni  directors — Hicks, 
Landall.  Scully. 

The  three  undergraduate  directors — 
Kimball,  Ross,  Percy. 

Katharine  Eberhardt,  Sec. 

The  athletic  directors  got  busy  a bit 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  The  cross- 
country candidates  were  called  out  on 
the  second  day  of  school,  while  the 
football  candidates  followed  suit  in  a 
few  days. 

CROSS- -('GENTRY. 

The  cross-country  team,  captained  by 
G.  H.  Goldsmith,  is  made  up  of  practi- 
cally the  same  men  as  was  last  year’s 
team. 

The  team  is  sure  to  feel  The  loss  of 
• Joe''  Zwinge.  who  is  at  present  attend- 
ing Worcester  Academy,  and  who  is  re- 
ported as  having  made  good  on  their 
cross-country  team. 

Several  recruits  have  been  showing 
up  well  in  practice.  Of  ihese.  Collins, 
one  of  the  most  promising,  has  been 
obliged  to  lay  off,  owing  to  an  injury 
received  in  practice. 


The  first  run  of  the  season  was  held 
over  the  new  Spring  St.  course,  which 
has  been  selected  for  This  year's  work. 
The  teams  scheduled  to  run  were  Ar- 
lington, Melrose  and  Malden.  At  the 
last  moment  Malden  backed  out.  and 
Arlington  and  Melrose  were  left  to 
tight  it  out.  The  race  was  easily  won 
by  Arlington,  this  team  finishing  five 
men  in  a dead  heat,  fifty  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  Heald,  the  first  Melrose  man. 
The  first  five  to  finish  were:  G.  Gold- 
smith leapt.).  C.  Adams,  R.  Hatfield, 
H.  Kimball,  A.  Wunderlich 

Robinson,  Reycroft,  Morse  and  Young 
finished  in  the  order  named. 

Percy  Johnson  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  race  on  account  of  a previous 
sickness,  which  has  diminished  his  for- 
mer strength. 

FOOTBALL. 

Although  the  football  squad  is  al- 
most entirely  new,  it  is  doing  exceed- 
ingly well.  There  are  but  five  veterans 
on  the  team — Mansell,  Cousins,  Dun- 
can. Caterino  and  Campbell.  These 
five  men  make  a great  tower  of  strength, 
about  which  the  recruits  may  rally. 

On  account  of  extra  work  which  Rob- 
bins was  carrying,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  come  out  for  the  team  until  just 
before  the  Stoneham  game.  Robbins  is 
a very  clever  player,  and  his  presence  is 
sure  to  be  felt  in  the  coming  games,  as 
it  was  in  the  Stoneham  game. 

The  team  played  its  first  game  on 
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Wednesday,  Oct.  7,  at  Quincy.  Al- 
though our  men  were  outweighed,  they 
put  up  a stiff  fight,  and  held  their  op- 
ponents to  one  touchdown,  the  score 
being  (5  to  0 in  Quincy's  favor.  On  this 
occasion  Mansell  and  Cousins  played 
their  usual  fast  game.  It  was  in  this 
first  game  that  Berquist  showed  up  so 
brilliantly.  He  received  much  good 
practice  while  playing  with  Somerville 
last  year. 

On  Oct.  !)  the  hoys  went  to  the  Brown 
and  Nichols  field  to  play  a scrimmage 
with  that  team.  The  score  was  not 
counted. 

The  third  game  was  played  at  the 
home  grounds  on  Oct.  Iff,  with  Stone 
ham.  Captain  Mansell  played  a brill- 
iant and  fast  game,  ably  seconded  by 
the  rest  of  his  ream  mates.  There  were 
two  very  spectacular  plays  during  the 
second  half  of  the  game.  Stoneham 
had  advanced  the  ball  steadily  down  the 
field  by  a series  of  line  plunges  until 
Arlington's  five-yard  line  was  reached, 
when  they  were  held  for  downs.  Dun 
can  passed  the  ball  to  Spencer,  who 
faked  a punt.  The  ruse  worked,  and 
Spencer  was  able  to  run  down  the  field 
for  a gain  of  forty  yards.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  play,  Cousins  received  the 
ball  on  Arlington's  forty-yard  line,  and 
rushed  the  remaining  fifty  yards  for  a 
touchdown,  making  the  final  score 
IS— 0. 

The  game,  on  the  whole,  was  easy, 
but,  withal,  well  played. 

FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE. 


Team  Date 

Quincy  at  Quincy Oct.  7 

Stoneham  at  Arlington Oct.  Iff 

Natick  at  Arlington Oct.  IS 

Lexington  at  Lexington Oct.  2 5 

Lowell  at  Arlington Nov.  1 

Winthrop  at  Winthrop Nov.  4 

Belmont  at  Arlington Nov.  7 

Wellesley  at  Wellesley Nov.  14 

Winchester  at  Arlington Nov.  21 

Melrose  at  Melrose Nov.  27 


Report  of  Ihe 

Treasurer  of  the  Arlington  High  School 
Athletic  Association. 

October  21,  lfilff. 

June  27,  lfilff.  Balance 

on  hand  

Sept.  2ff,  Paid  for  stain  ps 
Sept.  24.  Athletic  dues 

to  date 

Sept.  2fi.  Athletic  dues 

to  date  

Sept,  ffff.  Athletic  dues 
to  date  

< )ct.  1 . Athletic  dues  to 

date  

( )ct.  7.  Paid  H.  Kimball 

ac.  Quincy  game 

< )ct.  fi.  Paid  H.  O.  Bixby, 
printing 

< )ct . fi.  Athletic  dues  to 

date  . 

( )ct.  fi.  Paid  F.  < '.  Mitch- 
ell. loan  repaid * 

Oct.  fi,  Paid  coaching.. 

Oct.  17.  Athletic  dues 

to  date  

Oct.  Iff,  Grand  stand  re- 
ceipts and  coll 

Oct.  Iff,  Expenses  Stone- 
ham game 

Oct.  Iff,  Expenses  cross- 
country. Melrose  .... 

Oct.  21.  Balance  on 

hand  107.20 


*147.011  *147.00 

G.  .T.  GROSS, 

Treasurer. 

F.  ('.  MITCHELL. 

Auditor. 

TENNIS. 

There  has  been  quite  a little  interest 
evinced  in  tennis  this  fall.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  who 
pulled  off  a tennis  tournament  the  week 
of  Sept.  22. 

Sixteen  girls  entered  the  tournament, 
which  was  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Munch.  Miss  Christine 
Darling  won  the  tournament,  although 


*4.1* 

.50 

8.50 

27.00 
ff7.ffo 

17.00 

10.00 

1.20 

11.00 

9.50 

10.00 

6.00 

fffi.57 

8.00 

1.20 
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she  was  at  times  pressed  for  the  honors 
by  some  of  the  less  fortunate  ones  in 
the  field.  .Miss  Darling,  Miss  A. 
Hooker,  Miss  Doris  Devereanx  and 
Miss  It.  Mitchell  were  the  rnnners-np. 


Miss  Darling  came  out  victor,  and  re- 
ceived a handsome  silver  cup  presented 
by  Mr.  Gilbert.  Miss  Hooker  won  the 
second  cup,  a silver  trophy  presented 
by  the  management  of  the  tournament. 


r.CLPPIEF. 


The  following  exchanges  arrived  too 
late  for  acknowledgment  in  the 
"(  Tarion"  : 

•‘11)13  Glass  Hook,"  Burlington  High 
School. 

••The  Recorder."  Springfield  High 
Schools. 

"The  Mirror."  Waltham  High  School. 

"The  < Marion,”  West  Roxbury  High 
School. 

"The  Glarion"  has  an  excellent  liter- 
ary department,  but  is  lacking  in  an 
exchange  column. 

"The  Recorder"  is  an  unusually  well- 
arranged  paper.  A few  more  stories 
would  add  greatly  to  its  interest,  how- 
ever. 

The  exchange  column  in  "The  Mir- 
ror" is  especially  good.  The  paper  con- 
tains many  good  stories,  too. 

Teacher  Yes.  they  say  that  ihe  dog 
sometimes  steers  himself  with  his  tail. 

< )ne  of  Our  Hopefuls  Does  he  use  it 
to  guide  his  wandering  bark? — Ex. 

Washington  Senior-  Here,  you  little 
rascal!  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting 
down  my  cherry  tree? 

Little  George— Don’t  disturb  me,  fa- 
ther; I'm  making  history. — Ex. 


(’lose  Just  the  Same. 

The  young  man  was  disconsolate. 
Said  he:  "I  asked  her  if  I could  see  her 
home.” 

"Why.  certainly."  she  answered.  "I 
will  send  you  a picture  of  it." — Ex. 

Teacher  -When  was  the  Revival  of 
Learning? 

Pupil  -dust  before  the  last  exam. 

—Ex. 

"Are  you  Hungary?” 

"Yes.  Siam.” 

"Then,  ome  along.  I'll  Fiji" — Ex. 

"Where  is  Bill  these  days?" 

"Fired.” 

"Oh.  yes.  I believe  I did  hear  the  re- 
port.”— Ex. 

Pat — An'  pliwat  the  divil  is  a chafin’ 
dish? 

Mike— Whist!  It’s  a frying-pan 
that's  got  into  society. — Ex. 

lie  failed  in  Latin,  flunked  in  Greek. 

They  heard  him  softly  hiss: 

I'd  like  to  meet  the  man  who  said 

That  ignorance  is  bliss."  — Ex. 

French  Politeness — "No  doubt  you 
are  right,  Madame,  but  God  knows  it 
ees  impossible.” 
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English  club. 

The  English  Clnb  made  an  auspicious 
opening  at  its  initial  meeting  of  the 
year,  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Oct.  2:2,  1913,  at 
3.30  o’lock.  Miss  Furdon,  ’14,  and 
Wunderlich,  '14,  presided,  and  gave  a 
cordial  welcome  to  all  present,  espe- 
cially to  the  newcomers.  The  consti- 
tution was  read,  and  Crowley.  '14,  was 
elected  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Miss  Woodend,  ’15,  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  a piano  solo.  "Hondo  Ca- 
pricc-ioso,”  by  Mendelssohn,  which  was 
well  executed  and  appreciatively  re- 
ceived. 

The  literary  theme  of  the  afternoon 
was  "Old  England.” 

Miss  MacBride.  '1C*,  gave  a short  his- 
tory of  the  ballad  in  English  literature, 
and  then  recited  "The  Bold  Pedler  and 
Robin  Hood.” 

Miss  Eberhardt,  ’14,  Miss  Clare,  '14. 
and  Miss  Kennedy.  ’16,  in  costume,  sang 
an  old  English  song,  entitled  "The 
Three  Old  Maids  of  Lee.” 

Miss  Stickney,  ’14.  read  an  original 
paper  on  "The  Origin  of  Hallowe’en.” 

Miss  Morgan,  ’15,  who  travelled  in 
England  this  vacation,  undertook  the 
difficxdt  task  of  lecturing  on  some  of 
the  places  which  she  visited.  She  was 
assisted  by  the  stereopticon,  and  slides 
of  her  own  procuring.  This  was  a 
novel  feat  for  a student,  and  was  cred- 
itably accomplished.  The  meeting 


ended  with  the  singing  of  the  IPa tional 
anthem,  “America.” 

The  popularity  of  the  English  Club, 
as  well  as  the  educational  value  of  its 
work,  was  shown  by  the  large  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting,  and  it  is  hoped 
i hat  the  new  students  will  join  the  club, 
and  so  secure  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  an  organization  of  this  kind.  The 
November  meeting  will  be  in  charge  of 
Miss  Eberhardt,  "14.  and  Goldsmith,  "14. 

Crowley,  14,  Sec. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Girls’  Glee 
Club  was  held  on  September  29.  At 
this  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  school  year,  1913-1914. 

President — Catherine  Eberhardt. 

Vice-President — Dorothy  Bateman. 

Secretary — Pauline  Clare. 

Treasurer — Margaret  Yerrinton. 

Li  hrari  an — M i Id  red  Bolster. 

Pianist — Lois  Nightingale. 

We  gladly  welcome  Mi  ss  McIntosh 
again  as  our  director,  and  know  that 
under  her  efficient  leadership  the  Glee 
Club  will  be  a success. 

Tt  was  thought  best  to  enlarge  the 
membership  of  the  club,  as  there  were 
so  many  old  and  new  members  wishing 
to  join.  We  have  now  forty  members. 

The  club  will  meet  for  rehearsal  every 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  2.30. 

Pat  line  Clare,  Sec. 
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THE  BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

To  the  first  call  for  candidates  for 
the  Boys'  Glee  Cluh  about  forty-five 
hoys  answered.  The  cluh  is  now  under 
way,  and  will  he  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  last  year. 


GERMAN  CLUB  NOTES. 

A meeting'  of  the  German  Cluh  was 
called  to  elect  officers.  The  following 
were  elected : 

President-  Doris  Devereaux,  ’13. 
Vice-President  — Reginald  Squires, 
'U. 

Secretary — Pauline  Carman,  ’ll. 
Treasurer — Thomas  Donnelly,  'll. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


We  hope  to  have  collected  news  of 
all  the  last  year's  Senior  Class  by  the 
nexi  issue  of  the  Clarion,  so  this  time 
we  offer  as  a substitute  (lie  following: 
1913. 

A is  for  athletics,  for  which  we  have 
fame. 

B is  for  Buttrick,  who  plays  his  own 
game. 

C is  for  Chaves,  who  surely  is  fine. 

D is  for  Doctor,  who  coaches  the  nine. 
E is  for  errors,  the  few  that  they  make. 
F is  for  the  fielders,  and  Hies  that  they 
take. 

G is  for  Goldsmith,  who  never  gives  up. 
11  is  for  hockey,  that  wins  us  our  cup. 

T is  for  lllsley,  the  eornetist  we  need. 

.T  is  for  Johnson,  who  follows  “Gay's" 
lead. 

Tv  is  for  Kelley,  who  pitches  the  ball. 

L is  for  Lowe,  the  favorite  of  all. 


M is  for  Melrose,  whom  we  excel. 

N is  for  the  nine,  which  always  plays 
well. 

<)  is  for  Osgood,  who  taught  us  to  fight. 

P is  for  Percy,  who  helped  out  that 
night. 

<2  is  for  query — for  which  of  the  IPs, 

Bobbins,  Reycroft,  or  Ross,  are  the 
most  brilliant  stars? 

S is  for  Scully,  a goal-tender  true. 

T is  for  temper,  which  we've  learned  to 
subdue. 

U is  for  unity,  we  must  always  main- 
tain. 

V is  for  victory,  we  strive  to  attain. 

\V  is  for  Wunderlich,  who  runs  with 
great  speed. 

X is  for  xeellence,  a trait  we  all  need. 

V is  for  years  of  championship  fame. 

Z is  for  Zwinger,  who  helped  gain  our 
good  name. 


A.  Livingstone. 
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1!)14. 

Seniors ! Why  were  yon  so  funny  be- 
fore the  election  of  your  editor,  and  so 
dignified  thereafter?  1 >0  you  consider 
this  an  improvement  with  age? 

Senior  History  Review : 

Miss  H. — “Now,  Miss  I>.,  can  you 
tell  us  of  some  of  the  cruelties  which 
the  Assyrian  rulers  practiced  on  their 
subjects?'’ 

Miss  R. — "Yes;  they  often  riddled 
them  with  bullets.”  ( Note — Another 
example  of  anachronism  for  English 
III.) 

Latin  IV. 

Miss  IL — "What  accusative  is  ‘eyes’?” 

Brilliance  Incarnate — "Extent  of 
space.” 

Miss  R. — "There  were  the  barking 
cliffs.” 

Is  this  the  latest  popular  song? 

Heard  in  French  translation: 

“Who  will  protect  you  when  1 am  no 
longer?” 

He  evidently  doesn't  expect  to  grow 
much  more. 

“Dido”  Kelley  asking  for  information 
in  scansion:  "Isn’t  there  elision  in 
‘heaven’  ?” 


A sample  of  the  literary  aspirations 
of  some  of  our  Senior  friends: 

•Air.  Sh — w,  what  are  you  going  to 
write  on  for  a •Clarion’  theme?" 

•*( )n  a post  card." 

Latin  IV.  scansion  of  Virgil. 

Teacher — "You’re  on  the  wrong  foot.” 
Scholar  shifts  his  weight  on  to  his 
left  foot,  and  recites  on  the  next  line. 
Teacher — "Now  both  feet  are  wrong.” 
The  scholar  looks  at  his  feet  in  be- 
wilderment, and,  giving  up,  sits  down. 

Does  this  apply  to  our  class? 
“Generally  speaking,  the  girls  are — ” 
"Are  what?” 

"Generally  s pea  k ing.” 

It  must  be  the  weather  that  makes 
Sh  I),  in  German  class,  call  a reindeer 
a regnenliebe  (rain,  dear). 

Scholar  asks  if  lie  may  he  excused 
from  reciting. 

“Why?”  asks  the  teacher  in  German. 
Scholar  in  German — “Because  I am  a 
little  horse.” 

( 

Miss  M.  tin  German  class) — "Why 
are  you  not  prepared  ?” 

Pupil — "T  didn't  have  time  enough.” 
Teacher — “Not  time  enough!  Why, 
with  forty-eight  hours  in  a dav,  sure- 
ly—” 
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1915. 

German  III.  B. 

Miss  M. — “What  will  you  become 
when  you  are  big?” 

Herr  P. — “A  man.”  (Such  ambi- 
tions.) 

Algebra  III.  A. 

Miss  B. — Please  refer  to  a note  on 
Page  1.  I notice  a class  is  always 
loath  to  look  at  notes — in  books. 

Room  :i  seems  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
building,  as  it  contains  two  “Halls.” 

Teacher  (to  Master  C — r) — “Do  you 
want  to  progress?" 

Mr.  (' — r (sotto  voce) — “No;  I'm  a 
Democrat.” 

German  I. 

Mr.  K.  (translating  “dumm”) — “I 
don't  understand  that  word.” 

Miss  M. — "Sometimes  1 tell  you  that 
you  are  ‘dumm.’  ” 

Mr.  K.  (promptly) — "Oh,  stupid.” 

The  Junior  Class  is  almost  exactly 
twice  that  of  the  Senior  Class,  and.  be- 
sides quantity,  quality  prevails  in  a 
large  amount. 

Suggestions  for  class  colors: 

Kelley  green  and  Alice  blue. 

German  TIT.  B. 

Miss  T. — “Er  sieht  den  Wald  vor 
Baumen  nieht.  Please  paraphrase.” 
Mr.  M.  "So  many  trees  that  he 
couldn't,  see  any.” 

('hem.  IT.  B. 

Mr.  G. — “Miss  B.” 

Miss  B.  (promptly) — “1  didn’t  un- 
derstand your  question.” 

Mr.  G. — “I  haven’t  asked  it  yet.” 
Chem.  11.  B.  (Mr.  G.  gave  out  some 
personal  problems.) 

Surprising  results:  Mr.  S.  weighs  600 
pounds.  Miss  H.  is  I meters  (12  feet) 
tall. 


1916. 

We  organized  as  Sophomores, 

Most  other  classes  do; 

And  elected  for  president,  Hardy; 

He'll  make  a good  one,  too. 

Vice  president  is  Miss  Hooker, 

And  Cook  is  treasurer; 

Iv.  Sawyer  keeps  the  records 

Of  all  that  does  occur. 

Three  class  meetings  have  been  held 
this  year.  At  the  first  were  elected  the 
officers  as  above.  At  the  second,  the 
class  elected  Miss  Magner  as  advisor, 
and  at  the  third.  Eunice  Eberhardf  and 
Harold  Bixby  were  elected  as  “Clarion” 
editors. 

German  I. 

A Lamm  was  dursty  und  he  ging  to 
die  Flusse  zu  trink. 

This  is  a sample  of  PI — ed  brand  of 
German  translation.  Never  mind, 
PI — ed  there  are  others. 

Visitors  in  Latin  B.,  beware  until 
S — n — g — u's  seat  is  removed  further 
from  the  door. 

An  angle  is  a triangle,  and  vice  versa, 
according  to  some  of  the  brilliant 
Geometry  I.  pupils. 

We  could  recommend  the  present 
Sophomores  for  their  scholarly  stand- 
ing. but  not  for  their  wit. 

('lass  jokes  in  1916  seem  to  be  about 

s thick  as  the  hair  on  a door  knob. 

1917. 

Teacher  in  Greek  History — “What 
happened  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel?” 

Bright  Pupil — “They  were  trans- 
planted to  different  countries.” 

Miss  Holt  (describing  the  Roman 
form  of  worship) — “The  bridegroom 
then  advanced  to  his  mother-in-law.  and 
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tore  his  sobbing  bride  away  from  her, 
hurried  her  into  a chariot,  and  drove 
off.”  To  class:  ‘‘What  was  that  a sign 
of?” 

Our  Sentimental  Member  (promptly) 
—“It  was  a sign  of  great  love.” 

E.  S.  and  P.  It.  are  taking  a much 
needed  course  in  mechanical  drawing, 
and  are  in  hopes  it  will  help  them  to  ar- 
range the  chairs  in  t lie  Assembly  Hall, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a geometrically 
straight  line. 

Mrs.  W.  (to  class  which  has  just  read 
the  story  of  Olaf's  crew) — What  were 
Olaf’s  men  full  of,  beside  courage?” 

Brilliant  Pupil  (with  a knowing 
smile) — “Drink.” 

Mrs.  W. — “Who  was  Queen  Gun 
hild  ?” 

Answer  (from  rear) — “Harkon’s  fa- 
ther.” 

Miss  M. — “How  can  you  tell  that  the 
earth  is  round?” 

Pupil — “By  looking  at  the  moon.” 

Miss  H.  (to  boy  who  was  not  paying 
attention) — “Tell  all  of  the  story  I have 
just  read.” 

Master  R.  (after  a dazed  moment) — - 
“Where  shall  I begin?” 

I 

Class  in  Ancient  History. 

Teacher — “Miss  D.,  what  was  the 


name  given  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
writing  used  by  (he  Babylonians?” 

Miss  D. — “Khufu.” 

Note  -Miss  D.  meant  Cuneiform. 

Pupil  (called  upon  to  give  a simple 
sentence) — “The  man  descended  into 
the  attic.” 

The  Locke  Freshman  Class  had  an 
aerial  visitor  some  days  ago;  and  it 
wasn’t  Graham  White,  either.  It  was 
a cunning  little  pigeon,  which  was  so 
interested  in  us  he  spent  the  entire 
morning  in  the  room. 

Mr.  E.  has  long  been  trying  to  estab- 
lish a gym.  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
other  day  he  performed  an  amusing 
stunt  by  falling  from  his  seat  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  floor,  breaking  a good  strap 
and  causing  much  amusement  for  his 
fellow  students. 

The  Locke  Freshman  Class,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal, have  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
club.  This  club  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  the  pupils  in  de- 
bates, dramatics  and  current  events. 
The  officers  of  the  club  elected  are  as 
follows : 

President — I )aniel  Clifford. 

Vice-President — Herbert  Collins. 

Secretary — Nora  Kelly. 

Treasurer — Marion  Webber. 


D.  BUTTRKK 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Compliments  of  a Friend 

Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 
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Compliments  of  

Qkfingfon  (&uto  Co. 

THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  - - - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH'S  PHARMACY 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A Compete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 
1368  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Telephone  Arlington  834-M 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Repairing  Watches  and 
French  Clocks 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
Stationery  and  Fountain  Pens 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Hatch  Cake  and  Candy  Kitchen 
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EDITORIALS 


A warm,  glowing  spark  rises  from 
the  chimney,  circles  up  into  the  air. 
Its  journey  is  arrested,  and  for  an  in 
slant  it  remains  motionless  against  the 
black  sky  forming  one  more  of  the 
myriad  stars.  Then  slowly,  majesti- 
cally, it  descends  to  settle  at  length 
among  some  dry  leaves  in  a crevice  on 
the  roof.  Slowly  the  leaves  catch  tire, 
burning  brighter  and  brighter.  Then 
faster  and  ever  faster  the  flames  spread 
from  shingle  to  shingle,  from  roof  to 
1 oof. 

Even  so  is  the  bond  of  friendship 
kindled;  a warm,  sparkling  smile 
lights  up  a face,  and  in  all  who  see  it 
1 here  comes  a response ; the  heart  is 


lighted  to  a warm  glow.  So  each  smile 
kindles  an  answering'  smile;  each  glad 
heart  forges  a link  in  the  chain  of 
friendship,  and  link  by  link  the  chain 
grows. 

Now  the  token  of  friendship  at 
Christmas  time  is  a gift.  It  should 
not  be  t lie  gift  itself  that  pleases  us, 
so  much  as  the  fact  that  the  giver  lias 
not  forgotten  us,  that  he  counts  him- 
self among  the  number  of  our  friends, 
and  friends  are  the  priceless  jewels  set 
in  our  life.  Therefore,  there  should  be 
no  time  so  happy,  so  joyous  as  the 
Christmas  fide,  because  we  are  think- 
ing of  our  friends,  and  we  know  that 
our  friends  are  thinking  of  us. 
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On  Friday  night,  November  21,  a re- 
ception was  given  to  the  parents  of  the 
High  School  pupils  in  Cotting  Hail. 
The  teachers  of  the  High  School,  as- 
sisted by  Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Scully,  and  by  members  of  the  School 
Board,  received.  The  Seniors  assisted 
wherever  they  could  by  ushering,  help- 
ing The  ladies  to  remove  their  hats  and 
coats,  and  serving  light  refreshments. 
The  reception  was  a great  success,  for 
a very  large  number  of  parents  at- 
tended. Dorothy  Munch  played  the 
piano  while  the  parents  were  being 
introduced.  The  Girls’  Glee  Club  sang; 
the  orchestra  played:  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Mr.  Scully  spoke;  Flton  Mansell  sang; 
also  a girls'  quartette.  Altogether  it 
was  a very  enjoyable  evening. 


After  the  big  victory  of  our  cham- 
pionship cross  country  team  at  Ithaca. 
New  York,  a large  crowd  turned  out 
to  celebrate.  Speeches  were  made  in 
front  of  the  new  Town  Hall  by  Mr. 
Scully.  Mr.  Noyes,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  and  by  Mr.  Tup 
per,  chairman  of  the  School  Board. 
Cheers  were  given  each  member  of  the 
team.  The  Zouaves  furnished  music, 
and  The  procession  travelled  about  the 
streets  for  hours  with  red  lights  and 
enthusiasm  1 

A very  very  merry  Christmas  to  all 
readers  of  the  Clarion,  and  may  Santa 
Claus  remember  you  every  one! 
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Til  10  Till  H SIM  KIT. 

Ilis  name  was  Friend.  It  was  an 
appropriate  name,  for  lie  had  no  enenn 
in  (lie  world. 

Friend  was  a little  brown  dog.  He 
was  not  a pretty  dog,  but  his  de- 
Jieienev  in  appearance  was  more  than 
counteracted  by  his  wonderful  intelli- 
gence. 

Nobody  knew  anything  about  Friend. 
He  had  no  home,  no  master.  The  only 
food  lie  obtained  was  from  refuse  cans, 
the  only  kindness,  from  the  people  pass- 
ing his  establishment  every  day. 

Friend  was  a business  dog.  He  did 
not  work  for  any  firm  or  corporation. 
He  was  in  business  for  himself,  his 
work  being  to  help  mankind. 

Every  day,  at  a crowded  corner  in 
the  business  section  of  a great  city, 
Friend  would  be  seen.  He  was  a guide. 
When  any  old  or  infirm  person  came 
along,  or  any  frivolous  child,  Friend 
was  immediately  at  his  side  and 
would  conduct  him  over  the  dangerous 
crossing  to  safety. 

All  the  teamsters  knew  Friend,  and 
when  they  saw  him  coming  they  would 
stop  their  vehicles  and  allow  him  to 
pass  with  his  precious  party. 

Sometimes  the  person  he  was  con 
ducting  would  know  his  intentions, 
sometimes  they  would  not.  When  they 
knew,  he  was  sure  to  get  a kind  word 
or  pat,  which  would  please  him  very 
much.  When  a person  did  not  know 
his  intention  or  did  not  recognize  his 
service,  he  would  look  wistfully  after 
him,  and  slowly  make  his  way  back  to 
his  post. 


One  day  if  was  (lie  day  before 
Christmas — Friend  had  an  exceedingly 
hard  day.  The  holidav  rush  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  crowds  were  large  and 
heedless.  All  day  long  the  little  dog 
had  walked  back  and  forth  over  the 
crossing,  first  with  an  infirm  old  lady, 
then  with  some  heedless  children. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  there  was  no' 
decrease  in  the  crowds.  Friend  was 
very  tired,  but  he  still  kept  on  his  mis- 
sion. 

He  saw  in  the  distance  an  old  blind 
man  coming,  his  heavy  cane  resound- 
ing on  the  asphalt  pavement.  Truly, 
here  was  one  who  needed  protection. 
The  dog  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant, 
and  together  (hey  started  on  their 
perilous  journey. 

The  wagons  and  automobiles  seemed 
to  be  increasing  as  the  night  went  on, 
until  now  there  seemed  to  be  an  endless 
stream,  all  impatient  to  be  moving  on- 
ward. When  Friend  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  he  seemed  surprised, 
for  the  teamsters  did  not  stop  for  him 
as  they  usually  did.  He  was  just  about 
to  lead  the  blind  man  through  a break 
in  the  line  when  an  automobile  came 
rapidly  from  the  rear  and  struck  him. 
He  emitted  a sharp,  painful  bark,  and 
all  was  over. 

“Oh,  its  only  a dog!  He  was  killed 
by  an  automobile.  Come  on.” 

Only  a dog!  If  some  men  had  the 
kind  and  brave  heart  that  that  little 
dog  had,  and  would  so  willingly  risk 
their  lives  to  help  their  human  broth- 
ers, then  there  would  be  a true  Christ- 
mas spirit,  a spirit  which  the  founder 
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of  Christmas  wishes  men  to  have,  and 
which  they  could  very  well  learn  from 
that  poor,  dumb  creature,  who  was 
made  by  the  same  Creator,  and  did  as 
that  Creator  wished  him  to  do. 

Thomas  Lyons,  '14. 


AT  TWILIGHT. 

The  sun  was  set.  the  evening  air  was 
chill. 

And  o'er  the  grey  and  naked  hilltops 
drear 

And  thro’  the  leafless  trees  with  arms 
outstretched 

The  winter  wind  soughed  with  a mourn- 
ful tune. 

The  world  looked  barren,  hard,  and 
full  of  pain. 

Then  suddenly  the  wind  was  hushed 
and  still. 

And  all  was  wrapt  in  quiet,  deep  and 
full, 

As  tlio"  the  world  were  waiting  for  a 
sign 

That  should  a promise  be  of  joy  and 
peace. 

From  heaven  a token  of  God's  grace 
was  given ; 

Gentlv  the  soft  white  snow  began  to 
fall 

And  cover  up  the  sins  and  scars  of 
earlh 

With  that  pure  symbol  of  God’s  love 
and  cheer. 

And  the  whole  world  seemed  nearer 
unto  God 

And  Holiness  and  Peace  reigned  over 
all. 

(t.  7/.  Morgan. 


A SIGN  OF  WINTER. 

Although  pheasants  are  seen  through- 
out the  year,  they  seem  especially  nu- 
merous in  the  autumn  and  winter,  when 
one  can  hardly  see  fewer  than  three  or 
four  while  on  a ten-minute  walk 
through  the  woods.  My  first  introduc- 
tion to  a pheasant  was  made  several 
years  ago  in  the  latter  part  of  the  win- 
ter. 1 was  gathering  pussy  willows  on 
the  edge  of  a small  swamp,  and  had 


stepped  backward  into  some  tail,  dead 
grass,  so  that  1 might  see  better  the 
best  place  for  my  knife  to  work, 
when  suddenly,  without  any  warning: 
Bang  1 bang ! boom ! boom  1 whr-r-r ! 
whr-r-r!  To  say  that  I was  frightened 
was  to  put  it  mildly,  and  if  anyone  had 
l>een  around  with  a tape  he  would  have 
found  that  I had  taken  the  record  for 
high  jumping.  I landed  facing  the 
direction  from  which  the  explosion  had 
come,  only  to  see  a large  bird  dapping 
leisurely  away. 

Yesterday  while  I was  returning 
through  the  woods  from  a tramp  at 
dusk.  I saw  seven,  and  heard  many 
clucking  on  their  roosts,  while  the  day 
before  I watched  one  retreat  silently 
by  scooting  away  on  its  feet. 

I have  noticed  that  in  the  early 
spring  and  late  winter  their  explosions 
are  clear,  not  unlike  a bunch  of  lady 
crackers  going  off.  but  that  now  the  ex- 
plosions are  not  so  clear:  a sound  more 
like  someone  drumming  on  a tin  can. 

The  clucking  in  the  dusk  of  in- 
innumerable  pheasants  on  their  roosts 
is  one  herald  to  me  of  the  winter 

Parry  Reiche , '17. 


A CHRISTMAS  OX  A COASTER. 

We  were  snug  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Ellen  Bayne,  and  our  captain’s  little 
girl  kept  asking  if  it  wasn't  time  to 
hang  her  stocking. 

I lounged  in  my  bunk  reading,  and 
when  the  schooner  staggered  in  a hol- 
low of  the  sea  I was  glad  1 was  a pas- 
senger and  not  one  of  the  crew. 

The  captain  came  below  at  six. 
"Well.  Sweety."  said  he.  “What  do  you 
think  Santy  'll  bring  you  tonight?" 
“Maybe  he’ll  bring  me  a doll.'’ 
“That'd  lie  jolly.  I hope  he  brings 
me  a let  up  of  foul  weather.” 

We  had  a large  cargo  of  cypress,  and 
had  been  beating  northward  for  a week. 
Tt  had  grown  bitter  cold,  and  the  gale 
had  struck  us  good,  but  Sweety  didn’t 
mind.  Her  head  was  full  of  Santy, 
and  her  stocking  was  now  hung  at  the 
foot  of  her  bunk. 
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Shortly  after  the  mate  came  below. 

"Here's  the  doll,  Mr.  Turner,"  said 
the  captain's  wife. 

"Sweety  'll  be  too  proud."  said  Mr. 
Turner,  grinning.  "It's  all  right,"  he 
whispered.  "Here,  let  me  stick  it  in 
her  stocking— so  I" 

About  midnight  1 was  awakened  by 
a crash.  The  stern  of  the  schooner 
went  up,  her  nose  went  down.  She 
seemed  to  rush  ahead,  then  she  came 
to  with  a lurch.  As  I tried  to  pick 
myself  up.  Sweety  thrust  her  head  out 
of  bed  clothes  and  rubbed  her  eyes, 
and  then,  catching  sight  of  her  doll, 
exclaimed  : 

"Oh,  oh,  Santa  Claus  has  come!” 

She  seemed  heedless  of  the  storm, 
yet  the  schooner  was  listed  to  the  port 
and  rolling  heavily. 

The  captain  rushed  in,  shouting: 

"Here,  get  the  belts  on  quick's  ye 
can  !” 

"Have  we  struck?” 

"Xo,  but  the  rudder's  gone,  and  the 
fore-mast’s  down.  The  schooner's 
done.” 

"Oh,  Papa,”  called  Sweety,  "see  what 
Santy  has  brought  me!” 

"Yes,  yes.  Sweety;  it’s  nice,  ain’t  it  ?” 
lie  answered  absently.  "But  you'll  have 
to  get  dressed,  Sweety,  soon's  you  kin. 
Fix  her  up  warm,  Mother.” 

When  day  broke,  we  all  dotted  the 
rigging,  like  dies  in  a web.  I looked 
over  where  Sweety  and  her  mother 
were.  1 could  see  the  child's  lips  move 
as  she  looked  at  her  doll. 

Toward  noon  a smudge  of  smoke 
blurred  the  skyline,  and  two  hours  later 
a large  steamer  was  standing  by,  two 
miles  away.  Then  a boat’s  oars  flashed 
on  the  crest  of  the  sea,  and  came, 
nearer  and  nearer.  It  wasn't  until 
sundown  when  we  were  finally  lifted 
out  of  the  rigging  and  hoisted  on  board 
the  liner. 

Tn  some  way  Sweety  dropped  her 
doll  overboard.  For  a minute  I feared 
that  her  Christmas  would  be  spoiled 
after  all.  But  Mr.  Turner,  being  yet 
in  the  boat,  as  luck  would  have  it, 


made  a grab  for  the  doll,  went  over- 
board, seized  it,  was  pulled  in,  and 
presently  had  the  pleasure  of  restoring 
the  treasure  to  Sweety,  where  she  lay 
curled  up  in  a bunk  with  the  ship's 
surgeon  busy  at  work  at  her  little  frost 
bitten  fingers  and  toes.  But  Sweety 
didn’t  mind  her  lingers  and  toes,  now 
that  she  had  her  Christmas  doll 
again. 

Thornton  C utter , 14. 


KFTBOSPFCTIXd. 

Drifting,  ever  drifting  the  white  flakes 
silent  fell, 

Ottering  jeweled  billows  to  hill  and 
plain  and  dell. 

Moaning,  always  moaning,  the  plaintive 
pine  trees  weep, 

(Guarding  slumbering  nature,  reposed 
about  their  feet. 

Laughing,  gently  laughing,  the  tiny 
streamlet  sings. 

Sheltered  neath  its  silvery  roof,  long- 
ing just  for  spring. 

Drifting,  moaning,  laughing;  how  like 
humanity ! 

Living  in  a struggling  world,  'midst  a 
troublous  sea. 

Drifting  is  temptation,  that  helps  us 
learn  to  rise. 

Moanings  are  the  sorrows  which  lure  us 
to  the  skies. 

Laughing  comes  to  greet  us.  though  de- 
feat stands  in  our  way; 

AN  hile,  hoping  and  believing,  our  skies 
will  not  stay  gray. 

Failures  and  despomlings  give  only 
just  a chance 

To  help  us  fully  realize,  the  worth  of 
an  upward  glance. 

Defeat,  that  seems  to  threaten  our  last 
supporting  pride. 

Teaches  us  the  sooner,  in  simple  faith 
to  hide. 

Day  by  day  will  brighter  grow.  Let  it 
be  confessed, 

Things  which  seemed  so  hard  to  bear 
were  for  us  the  best. 
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The  past  year's  gone  forever  (it’s  joys 
and  sorows  o’er), 

And  shining  stars  now  tell  us,  eternity 
lies  before. 

Drifting,  moaning,  laughing,  our  por- 
tion still  has  been, 

But  may  we  live  more  nobly  ’til 
Heaven  will  here  begin. 

Then  gaze  with  upward  glances  1 o 
where  a chorus  swells, 

Of  angel  voices  singing,  “All  must  be 
well.” 

Adella  IF.  McMillan.  '14. 


“MA’S”  PRESENT. 

“Pa”  Benson  wrinkled  his  forehead 
in  deep  thought.  Because  of  unex- 
pected profits  this  year,  he  was  eager 
to  make  the  approaching  Christmas  a 
red-letter  day  for  his  worthy  spouse. 
Gift  after  gift  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  only  to  be  rejected  on  one  ground 
or  another.  Suddenly  a thought 
flashed  over  him  so  quickly,  he  jumped 
right  up  as  if  he  were  sitting  on  a hot 
potato,  and  just  chuckled.  There  were 
no  more  doubts  in  bis  mind  now  as  to 
what  “Ma’s”  Christmas  present  should 
be. 

So  eager  was  he  to  go  to  the  city  to 
select  it,  he  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
next  day  to  come.  When  it  did  come, 
and  he  found  himself  in  all  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  a big  city  at  Christ- 
mas time,  he  felt  like  a fish  suddenly 
lifted  from  the  water  of  his  native 
brook,  and  cast  into  the  roaring  ocean. 
With  a “do  or  die’’  expression  on  his 
face  he  followed  the  crowd,  or  speaking 
more  properly,  was  carried  along  with 
it.  info  a store  fairly  glittering  with 
lights  and  the  brilliancy  of  Christmas 
decorations. 

II is  mind  was  fully  made  up  as  to 
what  lie  wanted,  but — he  looked 
around,  dazzled  by  so  much  splendor, — 
how  was  he  to  find  it  here?  Why  here 
was  a sma'l  town  in  itself!  Finally, 
after  wandering  aimlessly  about  for 
some  few  minutes,  he  stepped  up  to  a 
beautifully  gowned  woman  who  looked 


as  if  she  might  know  everything — or 
nothing,  perhaps  ! — and  said  politely : 
“Could  you  tell  me,  ma’am,  where  I 
might  find — dresses ?” 

She  looked  him  over  from  head  to 
foot,  while  all  the  time  conscious  of 
the  shabbiness  of  his  best  suit  of 
clothes,  he  felt  himself  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  fairly  dwindling  away.  At 
last  she  condescended  to  murmur:  “I 

have  no  idea.” 

"Pa,"  turning  away  in  utter  despair, 
took  out  his  great  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  the  drops  of  perspiration  from 
his  face.  Oh,  but  Ibis  was  infinitely 
harder  than  a day’s  work  on  the  farm! 
But  when  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough 
at  home,  he  went  on,  regardless  of 
obstacles.  So  did  he  here. 

Seeing  a group  of  people  crowding 
into  a little  box-like  contrivance  at  one 
end  of  the  store,  be  folowed.  As  the 
elevator  sped  upward  on  one  of  its  in- 
numerable journeys  during  the  day,  he 
was  rewarded  by  hearing  the  welcome 
words : “Fourth  floor,  suits,  coats, 

dresses,”  and  he  hastily  stepped  off.  his 
hopes  rising  rapidly. 

Looking  about,  he  descried  a gown 
draped  upon  one  of  the  forms,  which 
he  considered  prettier  than  anything 
he  had  ever  conceived  of.  As  a haughty 
young  woman  sauntered  toward  him,  he 
ventured  to  ask  its  price. 

"One  hundred  and  forty  dollars,” 
was  the  answer,  as  indifferently  as  one 
might  say,  “one  hundred  and  forty 
cents.” 

Gathering  up  the  last  remnants  of 
his  fast  oozing  courage,  he  heard  him- 
self asking  if  there  wasn’t  something 
not  so  expensive. 

"Not  in  this  department."  She  di- 
rected him  to  another  section  of  the 
store  with  a vague  wave  of  the  hand. 

“Pa,”  after  following  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  direction  pointed  out, 
stated  his  desire  to  another  very  elab- 
orately dressed  person,  who  calmly 
asked  him  what  size.  The  question 
struck  him  as  a thunderbolt  from  a 
clear  sky. 
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"I  don't  know,"  he  s;iid,  weakly. 

••I'll — I'll  call  again.” 

* * * * * 

That  evening  as  he  leaned  across  the 
supper  table,  he  inquired  of  "Ma"  with 
a twinkle  in  his  eye,  if  she  wouldn’t 
like  to  choose  her  own  present  this 
year  ? 

.Million  /■’.  Anderson,  ’15. 


A CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Joyously  the  hells  are  pealing 
Carols  wild  and  free; 

O'er  the  earth,  sweet  peace  is  stealing 
Softly,  silently. 

In  the  sky  a star  is  gleaming. 

Wonderfully  bright, 

And  below  the  earth  lies  dreaming 
'Neath  its  twinkling  light. 

Silently  the  gift  is  given, 

Christ  is  born  tonight. 

Sing,  oh  angels,  high  in  heaven, 

Of  earth's  eternal  Light! 

Marion  E.  Busliee,  ’14. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  FOREST. 

It  was  a clear,  cold  day  in  December, 
and  a heavy  blanket  of  snow  covered 
the  earth.  The  birds  were  chirping, 
busily  hurrying  to  and  fro  to  find  food, 
which  was  a hard  task  because  of  the 
covering  of  snow.  In  the  forest  all  was 
quiet.  The  trees  stood  tall  and  gaunt, 
devoid  of  leaves,  and  the  evergreens 
sparkled  brightly  in  the  sunshine  be- 
cause their  green  needles  were  threaded 
with  snowy  silver  cord. 

The  sun  shone  high  above  them  and 
then  began  to  turn  to  the  west.  Sud- 
denly a tall  pine  spoke,  and  the  trees 
near  him  listened  attentively,  for  they 
all  respected  the  majestic  giant. 

“Two  years  ago,”  he  said,  “some 
people  came  into  our  home  here  and 
had  what  is  called  a winter  picnic. 
They  swept  the  warm  snow  from  the 
arbutus  and  evergreen . and  trampled 
down  the  sleeping  plants.  In  fact  they 


did  everything  to  disturb  our  peaceful- 
ness.’’ 

"Rut,"  asked  a little  froslpine  near, 
"they  didn't  take  away  anything,  did 
they?” 

"Yes,"  stormed  the  stately  one,  in  re 
ply,  "they  brought  sharp,  cruel  axes, 
and  cut  down  a small  tree  about  your 
size.  They  talked  of  how  pretty  the 
spangles  and  gifts  would  look  on  it. 
Rut  I know  that  tree  would  not  hold 
much  because  it  was  only  as  large  as 
you.” 

"Oh,”  gasped  the  little  tree,  and  her 
branches  shook  with  terror. 

"I  do  not  think  they  will  come  this 
year,  because  tomorrow  is  their  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  they  usually  come  a 
week  before  then.” 

Suddenly  on  their  ears  broke  the 
sound  of  human  voices,  and  the  tramp- 
ling of  underbrush. 

"They  are  coining!”  whispered  the 
little  pine,  "and  I know  they  will  take 
me!  Oh,  if  only  I were  big  like  you  !” 

"Well,  maybe  they  won’t”  said  the 
big  tree,  consolingly,  "there  are  many 
other  trees  here  you  know.” 

Rut  they  came  tramping  in,  and  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  men  fell  on  the  little 
frost  pine. 

"Here’s  the  one  we  want,”  he  cried 
to  the  others. 

They  immediately  set  to  work  and 
cut  down  the  poor  little  tree,  while 
the  big  pine  angrily  looked  down  on 
them. 

They  varied  the  tree  off,  and  its 
branches  seemed  to  be  waving  a pathetic 
farewell  to  its  friends  in  the  forest. 
The  trees  left  behind  whispered  mourn- 
fully among  themselves,  and  the  wind 
moaned  with  a wailing  sound  through 
the  branches  of  the  great  tree,  who 
mourned  the  loss  of  his  little  neighbor. 

Rut  Christmas  morning  dawned 
clear  and  bright,  and  the  trees  nodded 
a “Merry  Christmas"  to  each  other. 
Although  the  men  had  robbed  the 
woods  of  a tree,  yet  Nature,  the  mother 
of  them  all.  would  plant  another,  and 
where  the  snow  was  trampled  she 
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would  toss  down  another  snow  storm  to 
cover  the  plants. 

Through  the  air  came  the  sound  of 
chimes:  “Peace  on  earth;  good  will 

to  men.”  And  the  big  tree  nodded  his 
head  in  understanding. 

Ruth  Gleason,  ’16. 


THE  HIDDEN  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

“Mother!  Mother!”  Good  wife  Still 
man  looked  up  from  her  pies  in  mild 
amazement  at  the  sound  of  her  name 
spoken  in  accents  of  wildest  excite- 
ment, and  saw  her  four  rosy-cheeked 
youngsters  crowding  in  at  t he  door, 
! a u gh  i ng  u pro  a riou  sly. 

“What  ails  thee,  then,”  she  asked  re- 
provingly, “Dost  not  know  that  such 
shouting  and  mirth  is  most  unseemly?” 
Then,  seeing  the  little  merry  faces  fall 
into  dolorous  lines,  she  added  more 
gently,  “Hast  found  a new  kind  of  nut, 
or,  perchance,  a tame  squirrel?” 

“Oh  no,  mother,”  spoke  up  Prudence, 
the  eldest  of  the  four,  “hut  we've  found 
that  tomorrow  is  Christmas  and  we — ” 
hut  the  word  was  hardly  out  of  her 
mouth  when  she  stopped  before  the  hor- 
rified look  on  her  mother's  face. 

“Child,  child,”  cried  the  good 
woman  in  horror,  “what  can  ail  thee? 
Satan  himself  must  have  put  such  an 
idea  into  thy  head.  Dost  not  know  that 
talk  of  Christmas  is  hut  wicked  Papis- 
try. See  that  thou  dost  not  let  our 
good  Elder  hear  thee  say  that  word, 
and  think  no  more  about  it  thyself,  my 
child.” 

“But,  mother,”  said  little  Thomas, 
plucking  up  heart  of  grace,  “why  is  ii 
so  wicked?  Dost  not  remember  how, 
hack  in  England,  little  Barbara  and 
Timothy  Southworth  had  a most  won- 
drous beautiful  tree  at  their  house  the 
night  before  Christmas,  and  how  they 
danced  around  it  and  sang?  How  can 
such  a merry-making  he  wicked, 
mother?” 

" 'Tis  a Papist  custom,"  replied  Mis- 
tress Stillman,  weakly  She  herself 
had  been  brought  up  to  love  Christinas 


and  all  its  good  cheer,  and  it  was  only 
since  she  had  left  her  merry  England 
and  sailed  far  away  to  this  bleak  Ply- 
mouth shore,  that  she  had  tried  to  be 
as  severely  sedate  as  her  husband  and 
the  rest  of  the  little  Pilgrim  band. 

“Oh  mother!  but  it  was  so  beauti- 
ful,” cried  Prudence,  "and  why  cannot 
we  have  just  a little  tree  tonight. 
'Twouhl  do  no  harm,  and  we  know  such 
a pretty  straight  little  pine  that 
Thomas  could  chop  down,  and  we  could 
make  pop-corn  strings,  and  there  are 
plentv  of  candle-ends,  and  oh  mother! 
do  let  us!” 

Mistress  Stillman  probably  knew 
that  she  who  hesitates  is  lost,  yet  she 
hesitated,  hesitated  another  second, 
and  was  lost. 

“But  what  will  your  father  say.  and 
the  good  Elder?”  she  demanded,  but 
the  children  heeded  her  not. 

It  took  much  coaxing  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  and  much  pleading  on  the 
part  of  his  wife  to  persuade  Master 
Stillman  that  to  celebrate  Christmas  in 
any  way,  shape  or  manner  would  not 
forever  oust  them  from  the  society  of 
pious  people  and  class  them  with 
Romanists  and  Papists.  But  his  heart 
was  full  of  love  for  his  children,  and 
after  all,  was  it  not  just  a hit  of  in- 
nocent amusement  that  no  one  need 
ever  know  of. 

All  that  afternoon  the  little  Still- 
mans were  busy  popping  corn  and 
stringing  it  on  thread,  and  making  long 
chains  of  bright  red  berries  that  they 
had  found  in  the  woods.  Just  before 
dusk,  all  four  of  them,  arrayed  in 
woollen  mittens  and  mufflers,  braved 
the  snow  which  had  begun  to  fall  softly 
and  steadily,  and  set  out  for  their 
tree.  Then  did  Mistress  Stillman,  a 
cheery  smile  on  her  motherly  face,  be- 
gin to  bustle  round  her  kitchen,  and 
in  a few  moments  the  appetizing  smell 
of  boiling  molasses  tilled  the  little 
room.  As  she  watched  the  mixture  in 
the  kettle,  she  popped  more  corn,  and 
before  the  children  came  stealthily  in, 
dragging  their  treasure  behind  them,  a 
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platter  heaped  with  corn  balls  had 
been  safely  hidden  away.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  of  guilty  mirth  seemed  to  have 
pervaded  the  whole  family,  for  when 
the  father  came  in  to  the  evening  meal, 
lie  slipped  a clumsy  bundle  into  his 
wife's  arms,  whispering,  " 'Tis  for  the 
tree."  and  adding  for  his  dignity's  sake, 
"I  do  not  yet  approve  of  such  an  un- 
seemly show  of  mirth,  however." 

When  the  simple  repast  was  cleared 
away  all  was  excitement.  With  much 
subdued  giggling,  t lie  children  hung 
blankets  at  the  windows  to  shut  out 
the  sight  of  their  forbidden  glee,  from 
the  eyes  of  anyone  who  might  happen 
to  pass,  although  'twas  hardly  likely 
that  people  would  venture  out  in  such 
a storm.  The  straight,  graceful  little 
tree  was  soon  set  up  in  the  middle  of 
(he  room,  and  garlanded  with  the 
chains  of  white  pop-corn  and  crimson 
berries,  and  a number  of  pieces  of  can 
dies  were  fastened  to  the  branches  and 
lighted.  Then  Dame  Stillman,  enter- 
ing into  her  children’s  mood  of  reck- 
less gayety,  made  them  go  each  into  a 
corner  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  wall, 
while  she  tied  their  father's  gifts  to 
the  tree  and  laid  her  corn-balls  on  its 
branches. 

"Now  children,"  she  said  merrily, 
and  the  children  turned  from  their  cor- 
ners, laughing,  but  the  smiles  died  at 
once  from  their  faces  leaving  them  ashy 
white,  for  there  in  the  doorway  stood 
a stalwart  Indian  in  all  his  war-paint 
and  feathers,  and  behind  him  crowded 
more  warriors.  Yet  even  as  the  chil- 
dren cowered  back  into  their  corners, 
they  noticed  that  the  chieftain's  hand 
had  fallen  from  the  tomahawk  at  his 
belt,  and  that  his  eyes  were  resting 
wonderinglv  on  the  pathetic  little 
Christmas  tree  with  its  few  flickering 
candles,  its  simple  decorations  and  its 
rude  home-made  gifts. 

Slowly,  as  if  in  a trance,  the  stately 
Indian  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Then  with  a graceful  gesture  he 
asked  simply:  "What?” 
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Hut  before  either  her  father  or 
mother  could  answer,  Faith  the  young- 
est of  the  children  stepped  out  before 
the  Indian.  "'Tis  a Christmas  tree, 
sir,"  she  said,  dropping  a quaint  little 
curtsy,  "and  this."  reaching  up  to  take 
a corn-ball  from  the  tree,  "is  a sweetie 
that  our  mother  lias  made.  Wilt  taste 
it?”  and  she  put  it  into  bis  hand. 

A wonderfully  gentle  smile  lit  up 
the  brave's  face,  and  rather  gingerly 
he  tasted  the  offered  dainty.  Giving  a 
grunt  of  pleased  surprise  he  tasted 
again.  Then,  with  the  innate  courtesy 
of  an  Indian  he  passed  the  corn-ball  to 
one  of  his  warriors.  In  a second  the 
three  other  little  Stillmans  had  run  out 
of  their  corners  and  were  stripping 
the  tree  of  its  sweetmeats  and  offering 
them  to  their  unexpected  guests. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell, 
tiie  Indians  were  seated  in  a circle 
around  the  hearth,  while  in  solemn 
silence  the  peace-pipe  was  smoked. 

A little  later,  as  the  chieftain  rose  to 
depart,  he  placed  his  hand  on  little 
Faith's  bright  head.  "Came  to  kill." 
lie  said,  "Stayed  to  smoke.  Friends 
now,  always.” 

And  he  kept  his  word,  for  later,  dur- 
ing the  terrible  struggles  between  the 
red  men  and  the  white  men,  Massasoit 
and  his  tribe  remained  staunch  friends 
of  the  settlers,  and  all  because  of  the 
little  girl  who  was  not  afraid,  and  the 
little  Christmas  tree  hidden  behind  the 
blanketed  windows  in  the  Stillman 
kitchen. 

Laura  Robinson,  ’ll. 


AX  ENGIMA. 

•~>,  11.  10.  8 is  a shelter. 

12,  6,  ?>,  8 is  something  a dog  does, 

1,  11,  12,  5 is  a young  animal, 

0.  7,  1,  8,  G,  10,  1,  11  is  a word  mean- 
ing importunity. 

10,  2,  5 is  a common  adverb. 

The  word  consists  of  fourteen  let- 
ters. The  answer  is  the  name  of  a 
well-known  city. 

Charles  P.  Smith,  17. 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas  is  like  the  equator,  be- 
cause it  encircles  the  earth,  and  like  the 
poles  because  it  is  best  when  served 
with  ice.  It  is  the  only  holiday  that 
lasts  a month,  having  thirty  days  in 
preparing  for  it  and  one  day  in  celebra- 
tion. 

After  the  last  morsel  of  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey  is  gone,  we  take  the  slip- 
pery wishbone  and  wish  that  the  late 
departed  was  the  golden  goose,  still 
alive,  to  lay  eighteen  karat  eggs,  so 
that  we  might  do  our  Christmas  shop- 
ping early.  We  try  to  solve  our  prob- 
lem in  many  ways.  First  we  take  sim- 
ple arithmetic,  but  this  does  not  work. 
Then  we  resort  to  algebra,  with  no 
avail.  Three  dollars  and  thirty-nine 
cents  will  not  buy  twenty-five  dollats' 
worth  of  presents. 

We  consult  the  “Home  Magazine,” 
and  read  in  the  “Holiday  Helps”  how 
some  wizard  has  made  a beautiful  Mor 
ris  chair  out  of  a couple  of  old  cracker 
boxes  and  three  cedar  shingles,  but  we 
give  this  up  in  disgust.  Then  we  try 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  presents,  but 
we  find  if  we  do  this,  that  there  will  be 
nothing  left  but  the  cut.  At  last  in 
despair  on  the  night  before  we  rush  into 
the  "Five-and-Ten,”  and  buy  anything 
we  see.  Then  comes  Christmas  day,  and 
everybody  is  happy.  Grandpa  received 
a comb  and  brush,  though  he  has  had  no 
hair  on  his  bald  head  for  twenty  years. 
Uncle  Ben  received  a smoking  set, 
though  he  has  never  smoked  in  his 
life. 

This  is  the  way  Christmas  comes  and 
goes,  and  everybody  is  happy,  not  al- 
ways because  they  received  a beautiful 
present,  but  because  they  know  (hat 
their  friends  remember  them  if  they  re- 
ceive a little  gift. 

Emmet  Keenan. 


“ARLINGTON.” 

(With  Congratulations  to  The  Team.) 
"A"  stands  for  Arlington, 

A well  beloved  place  ; 

And  also  athletics. 

Where  we  set  the  pace. 

“R”  Js  for  our  runners. 

O’er  this  country  they're  famed; 
And  "L"  shows  their  loyalty. 

So  often  proclaimed. 

“1”  ‘s  for  instructor, 

Who  helped  win  the  game. 

“X"  stands  for  national, 

"The  champions,”  their  name. 

"G"  "s  for  our  Goldsmith. 

Whom  no  others  excel ; 

While  "T"  means  the  team-work, 

For  none  e'er  rebel. 

"O"  stands  for  obedience, 

A grace  they  profess: 

While  "X"  shows  nobility, 

Which  won  them — “success.” 

Margaret  Graxxax,  '15. 


MAKING  HIS  “A.” 

Fred  Thresher  was  a gritty  lad,  and 
for  three  years  had  worked  hard  to 
make  the  football  team,  and  thereby 
win  his  "A."  This  was  his  last  year  in 
school,  so  he  played  hard  all  the  season 
to  make  a backfield  position,  but  he 
was  handicapped  by  his  light  weight; 
also  there  was  a veteran  backfield  from 
last  year's  team. 

His  heart  and  soul  were  set  on  mak- 
ing Ids  "A."  so  he  played  with  the  scrub 
team,  and  awaited  his  chance  to  go  into 
a game  and  make  good.  Now  there  re- 
mained but  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
game,  so  he  fought  hard  in  scrimmage 
during  the  last  days  of  practice,  and 
when  it  was  finished  he  waited  with 
feverish  impatience  for  tomorrow  to 
come. 

Thanksgiving  morning  dawned  clear, 
but  windy  and  cold.  The  crowd  began 
to  fill  the  stands  and  side  lines  long  be- 
fore the  game  was  scheduled  to  com- 
mence. 1 lie  Arlingval  rooters  oecu- 
I ied  the  east  and  centre  section,  and 
their  j art  of  the  stands  looked  like  a 
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great,  swaying  slope  of  red  and  gray. 
The  rival  rooters  for  .Melville  occupied 
the  west  stands,  and  they  had  turned 
out  in  great  numbers  to  cheer  their 
team  on  to  victory. 

Both  teams  had  been  drilled  and 
coached  for  the  last  game  of  the  sea- 
son. and  both  were  keen  and  eager  for 
the  fray.  Fred  Thresher  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  the  last  words  of 
ihe  coach  to  the  team,  and  then  he 
trotted  out  with  the  squad  on  the  field 
headed  by  their  captain.  The  Arling- 
val  stands,  to  Fred,  looked  like  a wav- 
ing mass  of  red  and  gray ; and  the  deep 
rumble  and  roar  of  the  school  yell  sent: 
the  blood  jumping  through  his  veins. 
'Then  the  Melville  team  trotted  on  the 
field,  and  they  were  given  a reception 
by  their  followers  worthy  of  gladiat- 
ors. 

Fred  was  crouched  on  the  side  lines, 
covered  with  a blanket,  watching  the 
two  teams  go  through  a brisk  signal 
practice.  He  watched  the  two  rival 
captains  meet,  and  then  they  tossed 
the  coin  for  their  choice  of  kick-off. 
The  Aiding val  captain  won  the  toss, 
and  chose  to  play  against  the  wind  and 
to  receive  the  kick.  Dan,  the  Melville 
fullback,  scraped  a mound  of  dirt  with 
his  shoe,  arranged  tin*  ball  with  great 
care  and  precision,  and  then  stepped 
back.  The  game  was  on. 

It  was  a terrific  kick,  and  Fred 
breathlessly  saw  Thorn,  the  fullback, 
catch  it  almost  under  the  goal  post. 
Fred  tightened  his  fist  and  rose  to  his 
knee  as  he  saw  Thorn  dodge  Ihe  first 
tackle,  and  then  a second  dove  and 
brought  Thorn  to  one  knee,  and  Fred 
almost  shouted  as  he  saw  Thorn  still 
fight  on.  and  as  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  Melville  men  Fred  bit 
his  lip  and  dug  his  hands  into  the 
ground. 

The  Melville  team  proved  stronger 
than  expected,  and  the  first  half  ended 
with  no  score.  Between  the  halves  Fred 
listened  in  grim  silence  to  the  coach, 
who  Hayed  them  alive,  and  besought 


them  to  go  back  in  the  second  half  and 
light  for  their  lives.  The  referee  put 
his  head  through  Ihe  door  and  yelled, 
“Time’s  up.”  Then  the  Arlingval  team 
trotted  back  to  Ihe  field,  with  white 
faces  and  savage  eyes,  determined  to 
score  or  die. 

They  kicked  off  to  Melville,  who 
rushed  the  ball  back  to  their  thirty-yard 
line.  Here  the  Arlingval  team,  light- 
ing like  demons,  held  Melville  for 
downs,  and  took  the  ball  away  from 
them. 

Fred  Thresher’s  heart  was  jumping 
like  a triphammer  as  he  saw  the  Ar 
lingval  backs  smash  through  the  Mel- 
ville team  for  four  or  five  yeard  gains, 
and  then,  after  an  exchange  of  punts, 
it  was  Arlingval’s  ball  on  Melville’s 
forty-yard  line.  Fred  held  his  breath 
as  tire  ball  was  snapped  to  the  half- 
back, who,  lowering  his  head,  plunged 
into  the  line  of  flying  feet  and  arms, 
and,  with  a sickening  impact  of  bone 
and  muscle,  was  crushed  to  the  ground 
by  a pile  of  Melville  men.  Fred,  with 
eager  eyes,  watched  the  men  slowly  gel 
up,  and  as  he  saw  Jones  lying,  limp  and 
white,  on  the  ground.  Fred’s  breath 
came  in  long  gasps  as  he  saw  the  play- 
ers lift  the  halfback  from  the  field  to 
the  sidelines. 

Had  his  chance  come  at  last.  Fred, 
half  kneeling  on  the  ground,  prayed  for 
a chance  to  make  good,  and  when  the 
coach  came  to  him  and  said,  “(let  in 
there,  Thresher,  and  light  for  your  life,” 
he  tore  off  his  sweater  and  sprinted  on 
to  the  field.  He  was  given  the  bid  I on 
the  first  play,  and  he  shot  through  skin 
tackle  for  three  yards.  On  the  next 
play  the  quarterback  fumbled  the  ball, 
and  a Melville  player  recovered  it  on 
the  fifty-yard  line. 

Twenty  yards  back  of  scrimmage  line 
Thresher  waited.  His  breath  was 
coining  in  gasps,  and  his  eyes  were 
nailed  on  the  ball.  There  was  only 
one  minute  to  play,  when,  on  a fake 
punt  formation,  the  Melville  quarter- 
back tried  a forward  pass.  If  is  aim 
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was  good,  and  the  ball  shot  straight 
towards  the  end,  who  waited  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

Fred  made  a wonderful  leap  in  the 
air,  and  somehow  caught  the  ball, 
tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and  sped  for 
the  goal  line.  Far  ahead  the  goal  post 
seemed  to  dance  before  his  eyes.  He 
heard  the  heavy  thud  of  the  pursuing 
halfbacks,  and  now,  as  he  flashed 
across  another  whitewashed  line,  lie 
heard  their  sobbing  breath,  and  could 
almost  feel  it  on  his  neck. 

Only  fifteen  yards  morel  But  his 
knees  began  to  weaken,  lie  gasped, 
and  staggered  on.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  his  two  pursuers,  and,  as  he 
crossed  the  ten-yard  line,  he  felt  two 
mighty  backs  hurl  themselves  on  him, 
and  he 'fell  across  the  goal  line  with  the 
men  on  top  of  him. 

Time  was  up,  and  Fred  had  made  his 
“A.” 

Hugh  G.  Berquest,  '15. 


A SUNSET  OF  NOVEMBER. 

A glory  spreads  over  the  valley. 

The  glow  of  a sunset  autumn  ; 

Faint  shadows  of  pink  and  of  yellow 
Are  playing  at  tag  o’er  the  hill  tops. 
They  fade  to  a deep  royal  purple; 

To  eastward  the  moon  now  hath  risen . 
You  smile  as  she  smiles,  but  think  sadly 
Your  sunset  has  faded  to  evening. 

Dorothy  Allen,  ’1G. 


A CHEERFUL  GIVER. 

1 was  in  a toy  department  of  a large 
store,  looking  at  the  different  mechani 


cal  devices  which  usually  attract  one 
at  Christmas  time,  when  suddenly  1 
heard  footsteps.  Looking  around,  I 
saw  a little  newsboy,  whose  canvas  bag 
hung  ipiite  empty  at  his  side,  and 
tightly  clutched  in  his  little  hand,  was 
a twenty-flve-cent  piece.  He  was  noth- 
ing but  a ragged  little  street  urchin, 
but  something  in  his  glance  interested 
me  very  much,  so  I watched  him. 

•Inst  then  another  boy  not  more  than 
seven  years  old  came  in.  He  was 
nothing  but  a newsboy,  too,  but  he  had 
some  oaners  in  his  bag.  which  he  had 
not  sold.  The  two  seemed  to  know 
each  other.  After  a while  they  began 
to  discuss  the  toys.  The  smaller  boy 
had  thirty  cents  in  his  grimy  little 
hand. 

At  last  the  clerk,  after  deciding  that 
they  really  meant  to  buy  something, 
went  up  to  them  and  spoke  in  a gruff 
voice,  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted.  The  smaller  boy  spoke  first, 
pointing  out  a toy  boat  that  wound  up. 
The  clerk  said  it  was  fifty  cents. 

"W'y,"  exclaimed  the  litrle  boy,  £-I 
Fought  ev’ryt’ing  was  marked  down!" 

The  other  gave  a glance  at  his  com 
panion.  then  told  the  clerk  to  wrap  the 
boat  up,  he  would  help  pay  for  it. 

As  the  two  passed  out,  the  older  said  : 

“Aw,  dat’s  all  right,  Bobbie.  I didn’t 
want  de  engine  very  bad,  anyway.” 
And  he  left  the  store  grinning. 

At  a glance,  one  would  think  he  was 
just  as  happy  as  the  smaller  boy,  but  1 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

Lucretia  Kellogg,  ’17. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 

1914 

Her  "Lucy  Doll'’ ..  .Dorothy  Bateman 
A Plea  for  a Spider. . .Doris  Devereaux 
The  Spirit  of  Christmas.  .May  Furdon 
What  Little  Jimmie  Thought  of 

Christinas  Leo  Kelley 

Christmas  Customs Grace  Moir 

1915 

Mistletoe Pauline  Clare 

People  Below Gretchen  King 

Winter's  Twilight  Beauties, 

Ruth  Woodend 

1916 

The  Song  of  the  Christmas  Violin, 

Helen  Donnelly 

Matilda’s  Christmas, 

Marguerite  Lamson 
How  Christmas  Came  to  the  Allens, 

Lawrence  Marshall 


Christmas Helen  Prince 

A Scheming  Old  Santa  Claus, 

Louise  Reynolds 

1917 

In  Search  of  Santa  Claus, 

Wilhelmina  Allen 
Christmas  in  Ancient  Times, 

Dorothy  Jordan 
A Christmas  Story ...  Florence  Lennon 
Christmas  Bells  . . . .Cecelia  McLelland 
A Christmas  Incident  in  a Miner’s 

Camp  Theodore  Pierce 

A Young  Composer . Bertha  Richardson 
A Christmas  Surprise  Foiled, 

Carolyn  Bowse 
A Christmas  Frolic ...  Gertrude  Viano 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Clarion  a mis- 
take was  made  in  the  Honorable  Men- 
tion List.  The  story  attributed  to  Dor- 
othy Currier  was  written  by  Doris 
Chauvin,  1917. 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Clarion, 
the  A H.  S.  cross  country  team  has 
completed  its  season  in  a blaze  of  glory. 

The  second  meet  of  the  season  was 
held  Oct.  with  the  Harvard  Fresh- 
men. over  the  Men<  tomy  Rocks  course. 
It  was  a hard  race,  but  was  won  by  a 
score  of  21 — 48.  This  was  Goldsmith’s 
seventh  straight  victory. 

The  third  race  was  held  at  Worces- 
ter, under  the  auspices  of  the  Worces- 
ter Academy  A.  A.  This  race  was  to 
determine  the  championship  of  New 
England,  schools  entering  from  .Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut. The  course  was  ihe  regular  Wor- 
cester Academy  course,  which  is  3 1-2 
miles  long  and  etxremely  hard.  The 
first  five  to  finish  were  as  follows  ; Wun- 
derlich, Arlington;  Goldsmith,  Arling- 
ton; -T.  Clark,  Providence  Tech.;  Mc- 
Dermott, Stoneham ; Adams,  Arlington. 
Score— Arlington,  21;  Providence,  02. 

The  next  raec  was  at  Brookline.  The 
meet  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  B. 
A.  A. 

This  race  was  held  over  the  M.  I.  T. 
course,  at  the  request  of  the  Cornel! 
Alumni  Association  of  New  England 
which  offered  to  send  the  winning  team 
to  compete  at  the  Cornell  University 
cross  country  meet. 

The  Arlington  boys  again  won  their 
race  with  both  hands  down,  with  a 
score  of  21.  Providence  Tech  scored 
.10.  and  Stoneham,  84. 


The  -Mystic  Valley  race  was  next  on 
ihe  program.  It  was  run  over  the  Win- 
chester course,  on  Nov.  12.  Here  again 
Arlington  came  out  on  top.  The  clos- 
est finish  of  any  race  of  the  season  oc- 
curred in  this  meet.  McDermott  of 
Stoneham,  pushing  Goldsmith  and 
A underlich  all  the  way.  was  just  nosed 
into  third  place  in  the  last  220  yards. 

Having  won  t lie  privilege  of  being 
sent  to  Cornell,  the  following  five  men 
left  Boston  on  the  7.05,  Thursday,  Nov. 
13:  Kimball,  Adams,  Hatfield,  Gold- 
smith and  AN  underlich.  The  boys  were 
entertained  at  D.  K.  E.  house,  the 
strongest  fraternity  in  the  college. 

Here  again  the  boys  were  victorious, 
winning  over  Buffalo  Central  by  one 
man.  This  last  meet  furnished  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  school  bases 
its  claim  to  the  national  championship. 

FOOTBALL. 

Although  the  football  team  has  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  in  former  years,  it 
deserved  the  hearty  support  of  all. 

fh<-  team  this  year  was  composed,  for 
the  most  part  of  entirely  new  material. 
It  has  also  been  somewhat  unfortunate 
in  ihe  injuries  which  some  of  its  stars 
received.  Taking  all  into  consideration, 
ii  would  appear  that  the  team  has  done 
exceedingly  well. 

Robbins  has  had  very  hard  luck  this 
season.  Coming  out  late,  he  played 
but  a couple  of  games,  when  he  broke 
a small  bone  in  the  back  of  his  hand, 
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which  put  him  out  of  all  but  the  last 
four  games. 

Cousins  has  been  playing  his  usual 
fast  offensive  game. 

Berquist,  with  Iiyan,  are  the  finds  of 
the  year.  Berquist  is  a most  excellent 
defensive,  as  well  as  offensive  player, 
while  Ryan  is  a wonderful  ground 
gainer,  and  will,  with  training,  develop 
into  a whirlwind  back. 

Captain  Mansell  has  led  the  team  in 
admirable  fashion,  always  acting  as  an 
inspiration  to  his  team  mates. 

Pliilpott,  the  giant  back,  was  hurt 
seriously  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
His  loss  proved  a great  handicap  to  the 
team,  which  was  banking  on  his  weight 
to  do  execution  through  centre. 

Another  great  find  of  the  season  was 
Scully’s  kicking  ability.  Although 
Cousins  was  a fine  kicker,  he  lacked 
Scully's  weight  in  getting  off  the  long 
kicks. 

The  season’s  scores  were  as  follows : 

Quincy,  G ; Arlington,  0. 

Stoneham,  0;  Arlington,  1<S. 

Lexington,  12;  Arlington.  7. 

Lowell.  35;  Arlington,  0. 

Winthrop,  13;  Arlington,  0. 

Belmont,  0;  Arlington,  28. 

Wellesley,  27 ; Arlington,  7. 

Winchester,  7 ; Arlington,  11. 

GIRLS’  HOCKEY. 

The  girls’  hockey  team  came  to  grief 
on  its  very  first  game.  Although  our 
girls  played  a fine  game,  they  were 
clearly  outclassed  by  Lexington. 

Our  gills  had  not  acquired  that  very 
difficult,  but  extremely  important  art 
of  team  work. 

The  Lexington  contingent  held  the 
ball  in  Arlington’s  territory  the  major 
part  of  the  game,  for  only  twice  was 
Arlington  able  to  get  the  ball  between 
Lexington’s  uprights.  Each  of  these 
goals  were  shot  by  a Vail  “twin.”  The 
final  score  was  8 to  2 in  Lexington’s 
favor. 


This  game  wound  up  the  season,  and 
the  girls  broke  training  Tuesday  night. 

The  sport  will  be  resumed  when 
Spring  puts  in  her  appearance.  We 
are  sure  that  the  next  time  the  gentle 
hockey  players  compete  with  the  “Up 
to  the  Minute”  girls,  they  will  hang  a 
beating  on  them  that  will  clear  up  any 
doubt  as  to  which  team  can  play  better 
hockey. 

HERE’S  FOB  ICE  HOCKEY! 

May  we  ever  be  successful,  and  the 
game  ever  popular ! 

Although  the  prospects  for  a winning 
hockey  team  are  good,  we  hesitate 
about  making  any  prophecies  concern- 
ing it.  However,  we  have  back  four 
of  last  rear’s  men.  Robbins,  who  is 
captain,  expects  much  of  these  men, 
and  will  use  them  as  a corner-stone 
upon  which  to  build  his  team.  They 
are : Robbins,  Cousins,  Scully  and 

Percy. 

Percy  has  gained  quite  considerably 
in  weight,  and  should  make  a fine  little 
forward. 

THE  VICTORIOUS  BOYS. 

In  autumn,  when  the  wind  is  cold, 

We  like  to  see  our  warriors  bold, 

In  football,  play  a mighty  game, 

And  win  for  A.  H.  S.  its  fame. 

In  summer,  when  the  sky  is  blue, 

Our  baseball  boys,  so  strong  and  true, 
With  courage  high,  and  lofty  crest, 

Win  victories  for  A.  H.  S. 

And  when  we  see  the  C.  C.  boys. 

We  cheer,  and  make  a lot  of  noise ; 
We’re  surely  glad,  and  proud  that  they 
Are  victors  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

And  soon  we’ll  have  a hockey  team 
To  make  us  cream  of  all  the  cream; 

Our  trophies  every  eye  shall  dazzle, 
We’ll  beat  New  England  to  a frazzle. 

Alice  Harder  ’16. 
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ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Eng- 
lish Club  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Ltall  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  19th 
of  the  month. 

The  leaders.  Miss  Eberhardt  11  and 
Goldsmith  ’ll,  presented  an  interest- 
ing program,  with  “L  node  Benins  as 
the  subject  of  the  afternoon.  Miss  Cot- 
ton ’12  was  the  critic  of  the  meeting. 

Miss  Crockett  ’16  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  a piano  solo. 

Before  proceeding  on  the  literary 
theme  of  the  afternoon.  Miss  Busliee  11 
and  Miss  Wilson  ’ll  presented  an  ar- 
gument, “Should  Fairy  Stories  be 
Withheld  from  Children?"  Both  girls 
put  forth  convincing  and  logical  rea- 
sons, which  showed  their  ability  in  the 
debating  line. 

Hall  ’15  spoke  on  the  life  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  the  creator  of  “1  ncle 
Remus.” 

Kelley  15  spoke  on  “I  ncle  Remus  as 
a Character  in  American  Fiction.” 

Miss  Stewart  'll.  Miss  Read  15,  Miss 
Bell  ’15  and  Smith  ’15  gave  recitations 
of  Uncle  Remus’  Stories.” 

Mansell  ’ll,  with  Miss  Nightingale 
'll  as  accompanist,  gave  a vocal  selec- 
tion. 

The  Misses  Stewart,  Clare,  Carroll 
and  Bell  sang  “Hush-a-by-Lady,  with 
Miss  Stewart  as  soloist. 

After  Ihe  meeting  a Victor  recital 


was  given,  and  cake  and  candy  were  on 
sale.  The  December  meeting  will  be 
in  charge  of  Miss  Busliee  11  and  Miss 
Hatch  ’ll. 

The  parents  evinced  their  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  club  by  their  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting. 

Crowlen  ’ll. 

Secretary. 


ORCHESTRA  NOTES. 

The  first  business  meeting  of  the  or- 
chestra was  held  on  Thursday.  Novem- 
ber 0,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  of- 
ficers for  this  year,  the  result  being: 
William  Wilson  '15.  President;  Pris- 
cilla Crockett  '16,  Librarian;  Edith 
Mac-Bride  ’16,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
Miss  Porter.  Faculty  member;  Law- 
rence King  ’16,  Kenneth  Reed  ’16.  Eve- 
lyn Chamberlin  'IT.  Executive  Com- 
mittee. It  was  decided  that  the  re- 
hearsals be  held  on  Thursdays,  from  1 
until  5.30  o’clock. 

Tlie  first  social  meeting  of  the  orches- 
tra was  held  on  November  20.  when  the 
orchestra  members  enoyed  the  cordial- 
ity of  Mrs.  Herbert  Reed  and  Kenneth, 
iu  their  hospitable  home.  1 he  program 
of  the  evening  had  for  its  subject  “Wag- 
ner.'' with  a much  appreciated  prelude 
of  vocal  selections  by  Mrs.  Reed. 

I.  Duet,  “Traumleid” Wagner 

Ralph  Sunergren  and  Kenneth  Reed. 
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II.  Paper,  Life  of  Wagner. 

Ralph  Sunergren. 

III.  Duet,  “Traumleid” Wagner 

Lawrence  King. 

IV.  Paper,  Parsifal. 

Mabel  Callahan. 

V.  Talk  on  German  Opera. 

Miss  Mary  Magner. 

VI.  String  Quartette,  Lohengrin, 

Wagner 

William  Wilson,  Oswald  Banks,  Helen 
Doughty,  Hilda  Prescott. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
program,  delicious  refreshments  were 
served,  and  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing made  enjoyable  by  musical  games 
and  a Victor  recital.  It  was  a pleasure 
for  this  year’s  orchestra  members  to 
have  with  them  ones  who  have  formerly 
been  associated  with  this  organization, 
such  as  Americo  Chaves,  Ruth  Scully 
and  Helen  Doughty. 

Edith  MacBride, 
Secretary. 


ALUMNI 

November  27.  1013,  A.  II.  S.  Alumni 
vs.  W.  H.  S.  Alumni,  on  Spy  Pond 
Field.  Score,  W.  H.  S.,  0,  and  A.  H. 
S.,  0. 

Maria  Allen,  A.  H.  S.  '13,  is  now  at 
Boston  University,  continuing  her 
studies. 

Philip  Bower  is  now  at  Worcester 
Academy,  where  he  entered  in  the  fall, 
and  has  been  making  good  in  studies 
and  athletics. 

Harriet  Bullard,  who  graduated  last 
June,  has  gone  to  Wellesley,  and  is  now 
a member  of  the  class  of  1017. 

David  Buttrick,  Arlington  High’s 
star  goal  tender,  entered  Amherst  in 
September. 

Chaves  ’13  is  now  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  where  he  is  studying 
music,  which  he  has  decided  to  make 
his  profession. 


THE  GIRL’S  GLEE  CLUB. 

Our  first  public  appearance  this  year 
was  made  at  the  Parents'  Reception, 
November  21,  1013. 

At  our  regular  rehearsals  every  Tues- 
day the  members  have  shown  their  in- 
terest by  their  good  attendance. 

Pauline  (dare, 
Secretary. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB  NOTES. 

Everybody  is  probably  glad  to  hear 
that  a Dramatic  Club  has  been  formed. 
This  new  and  interesting  organization 
consists  of  fifteen  members,  chosen  by 
a committee  which  was  appointed  from 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  The 
trials  were  open  to  all,  and  we  were 
glad  to  see  such  interest  taken  in  if. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President.  Reginald  Squire;  Treasurer, 
Albert  Wunderlich;  Secretary,  Doro- 
thy Bateman. 


NOTES 

Eunice  Clare  '13  has  an  excellent  po- 
sition as  stenographer  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Casualty  Company,  on  Water 
Street,  Boston. 

Ruth  Coolidge.  A.  II.  S.  ’13,  entered 
Framingham  Normal,  and  is  studying 
to  become  a teacher. 

Chloe  Cousens  ’13  is  another  of  last 
year’s  class  who  has  become  a Boston 
University  ’17  girl. 

George  Currier  ’13  is  up  at  Dart- 
mouth, with  others  of  A.  11.  S. 

Dana  Hardy,  who  graduated  in  June, 
1913,  has  gone  to  Andover. 

Harold  Holt,  A.  H.  S.  ’13,  is  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Dartmouth,  and  taking  a 
hard  course. 

Walter  Hutchinson  ’13  has  entered 
Harvard  1 ’niversity. 

George  Lowe  ’13,  Arlington  High’s 
greatest  athlete,  has  entered  Exeter,  and 
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made  good  on  the  football  team,  help- 
ing his  team  mates  to  defeat  their  rivals 
at  Andover  by  a fabulous  score. 

Katherine  Read  ’13  is  now  at  Rad- 
el  itfe,  and  is  specializing  in  English,  for 
which  she  showed  a remarkable  talent 
when  in  high  school. 

Wendell  Revcroft  ’13,  who  made  him- 


self famous  by  caging  the  first  goal  in 
the  final  Melrose  game  last  winter,  is 
at  Dartmouth,  where  lie  has  done  excel- 
lent work. 

Grace  Roop,  A.  H.  S.  '13,  has  chosen 
Eastern  College,  Manassas,  Virginia, 
for  her  alma  mater,  and  is  enjoying  it 
greatly. 
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1914. 

It  has  been  said,  by  whom  I cannot 
imagine,  that  Seniors  were  dignified. 
If  such  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  let  it 
continue  undisturbed. 

Miss  M-g-er  has  said:  ‘‘Du  hist  die 
Boseste  Glass  that  I know.”  Be  tnat 
as  it  may,  whether  or  not  we  are  the 
most  wicked,  little  matter  to  us,  since 
with  June  our  whole  class,  let  us  hope, 
will  discontinue  its  daily  comings  and 
shortcomings  to  dear  old  A.  H.  S. 

Seen  on  blackboard  in  Boom  10 : 
Desks  remain  Thurs.  noon.  (We  won- 
der where  they  went  on  Wednesday 
noon. ) 


ters  of  some  dark  crime?  We  know 
not,  but  these  were  strange  words,  in- 
deed, for  a teacher  to  speak. 

Sentence  on  Board — The  first  argu- 
ment was  stronger  than  the  second. 

Miss  B. — “Why  don't  you  say  the 
first  outweighed  the  other?  It  sounds 
more — well — weighty.” 

Let  it  be  recalled  that  a pun  is  the 
minimum  of  wit. 

1915. 

Latin  III. 

Miss  B. — “Does  everyone  under- 
stand?” 

Mr.  P.— "Yes!” 

Miss  B. — "Do  you  see,  P-i-lp-t?  Well, 
if  you  see.  I guess  everyone  does.” 


In  Physics : 

Mr.  G. — “What  is  work?” 

Pupil — “Work  is  the  world's  great- 
est blessing  — ” (where  on  earth  could 
she  ever  have  heard  that?) 

In  Latin : 

Pupil — “She  took  fire  as  she  gazed.” 
Miss  B. — “It  must  have  been  a warm 
glance.” 

Heard  in  Boom  10 : 

Miss  B.— “Anyone  trying  to  commit 
anything,  go  to  the  teachers’  room.” 
Could  she  have  been  assisting  plot 


Algebra  111. 

“A  fraction  looks  better  on  its  feet, 
the  same  as  you  do.” 

French  1 1 1.,  B. 

“Adieu,  France,  reine  des  nations.” 
Mr.  S.  (translating) — Good-bye, 

France,  back  of  the  nations." 

Latin  I II.,  A. 

Miss  B. — “Class,  turn  over.” 

We  hear  that  “most  teachers  are  star 
performers.”  I think  we'll  need  some 
instructions,  to  carry  out  such  com- 
mands. 
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In  “German"  we  line!  there  is  no  mo- 
tion in  fishing'.  This  fact  is  known  by 
many  through  experience. 

Latin  III. 

Miss  R.  (to  class) — "Why  so  sober? 
What  had  Sulpicius  done  to  incur  the 
interiosity  of  Sulla?” 

Silence!  One  hand  suddenly  ap- 
peared. 

Miss  R. — "Good  ! I'm  glad  to  see  that 
one  person  is  awake  in  the  class.  Well, 

C—  ?” 

Mr.  Cr-ck-tt — "I  didn’t  get  your  ques- 
tion.'’ 

Latin  III. 

Student  (translating) — “You  see  me, 
surrounded  by  tears.” 

Yes,  we  often  hear  of  the  famous 
shower  baths  in  Cicero's  time. 

A company  of  young  ladies  went 
thumping  down  the  hall.  Someone  was 
heard  to  inquire : 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do,  girls? 
Make  a hit?” 

History  III.  C. 

Miss  H. — “I  much  prefer  ally  to 
ally.”  (Some  people  don’t.) 

A Latin  pupil  to  the  teacher  on  Fri- 
day : 

"I'm  not  going  to  remind  you  of 
composition  for  Monday,  because  you 
might  forget  it.”  (Slim  chance.) 

I leard  at  3.1o  P.  M. : 

Miss  T. — “Did  you  hear  anyone 
knocking?” 

Mr.  M.--"T  think  it's  you  talking  to 
Miss  S.” 

Latin  I.  A. 

Miss  R. — “If  you  can’t  see,  stand  up. 
It’s  better  to  strain  your  ankles  than 
your  eyes.” 

Is  it  (lie  burden  of  Latin  that  makes 
them  so  heavy? 


English  III.  I). 

Miss  B. — "Addison  died  June  17, 
1719,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  a result  of  dropsy  and 
asthma.” 

Moral — Die  of  asthma  and  have  a fa- 
mous burial  place. 

Latin  III. 

(Translating  Cicero,  speaking  of  as- 
sistants!— "Certain  tools  went  running 
about  the  shops.” 

Beware,  and  cage  all  "tools,”  to  avoid 
confusion. 

English  III.  C. 

Miss  R.  "How  many  can  drive  an 
automobile  ?” 

Mr.  K. — "1  think  I can  do  it.  although 
I never  tried.” 

Miss  R. — "1  wouldn't  want  to  ride 
with  you,  then.” 

English  HI.  C. 

.Miss  P — d ( reading) — "A  man  should 
not  drive  tin  •auto'  under  the  intiuence 
of  liquor.”  (A  good  example  of  per- 
sonification. 

German  I. 

Miss  M.-  "Is  a fish  inanimate?" 

Miss  Y — g — "If  it  is  dead.” 

German  I. 

Miss  M.  (in  German) — "Have  we  a 
runner  in  this  class?” 

Bright  Pupil — "Herr  Plaisted." 

German  I. 

Mr.  B.  ( reciting  in  a mumble). 

Miss  M.  "Did  von  sav  something, 
Mr.  B.?” 

German  I. 

Miss  M.  (trying  to  persuade  Mr.  K-  -y 
to  pronounce  “glucklicli.”) 

Mr.  Iv — y — “Do  you  want  to  choke 

me?” 

1916. 

1 >ear  Editors : 

I continually  lose  my  books.  Could 
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you  suggest  a good  way  for  me  to  keep 
track  of  them?  Sophomore. 

Editor — Yes.  Study  bookkeeping. 

Physics. 

Mr.  G — n — “If  the  world  was  going 
seventeen  times  as  fast  as  it  now  does, 
what  would  happen?” 

L — g — “We  would  fall  off.” 

Voice  in  Rear— “Where  would  we 
land  ?” 

Mr.  G — n — “It  would  make  a differ- 
ence what  kind  of  a life  you  had  led.” 

Think  of  a bullet  standing  still  in 
midair  while  a man  in  an  aeroplane 
comes  along  and  runs  into  it,  thereby 
killing  himself.  Lofty  thoughts.  But 
we’re  not  responsible.  Mr.  G — n made 
it  up. 

Geometry. 

According  to  Master  R — d,  9 plus  O' 
equals  17. 

German. 

Miss  M — r — “The  head  is  inanimate 
— it  has  no  life.” 

Bright  Student — "It’s  supposed  to 
have.” 

Wanted — A kindergarten  for  a play- 
ful German  student,  whose  playfulness 
has  outgrown  Room  8.  Miss  Magner 
suggests  the  office. 

Who  ever  saw — 

A sophomore  with  less  than  six 
books? 

We  recommend  that  a doctor  be  pres 
ent  next  time  Iv — y tries  to  say  “ich.” 

Inkwell  covers  in  Room  8 seem  to  be 
rated  about  500  above  par. 

Miss  W — n entertains  herself  by 
tearing  up  her  own  and  other  people's 
test  papers.  Anyone  wishing  their  pa- 
pers torn  up  may  apply  to  Miss  If' — n. 

You  pessimistic  fags  who  don’t  see 


the  bright  side  of  life  should  visit  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  Room  S,  3-4  o’clock. 
We  recommend  at  least  one  suit  of 
Spanish  armor  as  protection  from  rub- 
ber projectiles  (erasers). 

It  looks  as  if  we’d  bought  some  hair 
tonic  for  that  door  knob,  doesn’t  it? 

1917. 

There  are  only  a few  weeks  before 
one  term  of  our  high  school  life  will  be 
ended.  We  should  all  try  our  best  to 
end  this  one  well.  With  preparations 
for  Christmas,  it  is  hard  to  keep  our 
minds  always  on  our  studies,  but  we 
shall  enjoy  the  vacation  that  is  to  come 
all  the  more  if  we  feel  that  we  have 
earned  the  rest. 

Latin  I.  A. 

Charitable  Freshmen,  would  it  not 
be  a kind  deed  to  contribute  to  the 
worthy  cause  of  getting  a large  book, 
behind  which  Cli — n may  hide  his 
smiles  ? 

S.  K.  has  begun  to  sail  under  false 
colors,  his  signature  now  being  II.  M. 

Miss  IL,  to  Miss  K. — “Translate  the 
first  sentence.” 

Miss  Iv.  begins,  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  class,  they  hear  both  a so- 
prano and  bass  voice,  and  see  Miss  K. 
and  her  brother  both  reciting. 

Miss  R.  (to  class) — “Are  there  any 
questions  there?” 

(Miss  M.  promptly  gets  up  and  recites. 

Physical  Geog. 

Miss  Maynard — “Miss  Me— thy, 

where  did  the  large  rocks  that  one  sees 
in  so  many  Yew  England  fields  come 
from  ?" 

Miss  Me  —thy — "From  icebergs — no, 
volcanoes.” 

(Miss  M. — "What  would  happen  when 
you  ascended  from  a plain  to  a moun- 
tain topf” 
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Pupil — "Why,  the  farther  up  you  go, 
the  higher  you  get.” 

Miss  J. — "What  is  a rectangle?” 

Mr.  K. — "A  rectangle  is  a square, 
whose  sides  are  running  the  same  way." 

Greek  History  I.  A. 

Miss  H. — “Who  was  Agamemnon?” 

Master  It. — "Agamemnon  was  the 
wife  of  Helen.” 

Mrs.  W. — "Count  not  your  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched.  Point  out  the 
conjunction,  tell  what  kind  it  is,  and 
what  words  it  connects,  Miss  Sh — d." 

Miss  Kh — d — " Before  is  the  conjunc- 
tion. It  is  co-ordinate,  and  connects 
the  words  •chickens'  and  ‘hatched.’  ” 

The  Locke  Freshman  Class  is  not  the 
only  class  having  aerial  visitors.  Soph- 
omores and  Freshmen,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  for  music,  had  a visitor,  a pigeon, 
which  sat  upon  (lie  w indow-sill  outside 
and  listened  attentively  to  the  music. 

Heard  in  Latin: 

Miss  K.  t having  patiently  explained 
what  case  follows  the  deponent  verb) 
— "What  case  is  used  after  the  depon- 
ent verb,  utor?” 

Voices  from  different  parts  of  the 
room — "Nominative,  genitive,  accusa- 
t ive.” 

Miss  11.  (throwing  her  book  down 
with  a disgusted  air  I — “Stupidity,  thy 
name  is  freshmen." 

( Ttosny  ( ’t.ass  Notes. 

Mr.  F.  — "In  what  states  of  matter  do 
we  find  rock  often  changed?” 

Master  E. — "Lock  can  be  changed  to 
air.”  ( Brilliant  boy!  Perhaps  he  knows 
better  bv  this  time.) 


Mr.  F. — "What  river  forms  a large 
harbor  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America?” 

Miss  B. — "The  Nile.” 

Greek  History. 

Miss  A. — "What  can  be  seen  while 
walking  down  ( lie  of  the  obi  streets  of 
Assyria  ?” 

Miss  L. — "People.” 

On  one  of  our  test  papers  we  found 
that  the  Temple  of  Karnark  was  so 
large  it  contained  a little  court  house 
in  one  corner. 

Miss  T.  Are  the  Greek  legends  true? 

Miss  A. — We  will  let  you  think  so  a 
little  while  longer,  you're  such  a little 
girl. 

While  describing  the  character  of  the 
Greeks,  one  person  said:  "They  be- 

lieved in  any  old  tish  story." 

English. 

Miss  B.  finds  that  the  Highlanders 
were  divided  into  clams. 

Miss  B. — "When  did  James  V. 
reign  ?" 

Miss  L. — "When  his  father  died.” 

Romance  pursues  the  Locke  Fresh- 
men in  the  shape, of  the  doves  which  are 
building  a nest  outside  the  windows. 
Billing  and  cooing  are  all  right  in  their 
places,  but  the  freshmen  who  have  to 
listen  to  incessant  love-making  of  their 
feathered  friends,  especially  when  they 
are  deep  in  an  exam.,  are  becoming: 
really  savage  in  thir  remarks. 
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We  acknowledge  with  thanks  (he  fol- 
lowing  exchanges : 

‘•The  Papyrus,’1’  Manor  School,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.;  “The  Recorder,"  Winches- 
ter High  School,  Winchester,  Mass.; 
“The  Clarion,”  West  Roxbury  High 
School,  Boston,  Mass.;  "The  Saga- 
more,” Brookline  High  School,  Brook- 
line, Mass.;  “The  Recorder,”  Spring- 
held  High  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
“The  Distaff,”  Girls'  High  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

“The  Distaff"  is,  on  ihe  whole,  a very 
interesting  paper,  yet  it  seems  that  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  arrangement  of  ma- 
terial would  improve  it. 

We  have  absolutely  no  criticism  to 
offer  of  the  “Recorder”  (Springfield). 
It  is  an  unusually  well-arranged,  com- 
plete, interesting  paper. 

"The  Sagamore” : Yours  is  a very 

neat  and  well-arranged  paper,  but  do 
you  not  think  that  a few  mor«  real 
stories  would  add  to  its  interest  ? 

"The  Clarion”  : We  congratulate  you 
on  the  improvement  shown  in  your  pa- 
per this  year.  We  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  enlarge  your  literary  de- 
partment. 

“The  Recorder”;  Your  literary  de- 
partment and  your  jokes  are  certainly 


your  strong  points,  but  the  rest  of  your 
paper  is  excellent  also. 

“The  Papyrus”:  We  are  glad  to  see 
you  again  this  year,  and  to  tind  you  just 
as  good  as  ever. 

EXCI 1 ANGE  J C )K ES. 

Little  spots  of  mud, 

Littl  grains  of  dirt, 

Make  a fellow's  collar 

Look  different  from  his  shirt. — Ex. 

Teacher — “When  you  use  ‘not  only’ 
in  a sentence  you  must  use  ‘but  only,’ 
too." 

Small  Boy — “All  right,  then.  ‘A  goat 
can  not  onlv  run,  but  he  can  butt  also.’ 

— Ex . 

Freshman  (translating) — "Haec  in 
Gallia  est  importantes.  " “Hike  into 
Gaul.  It's  important.” — Ex. 

Teacher-  "What  are  you  doing  now 
—learning  anything?" 

Pupil  — " X<>*  sir;  I'm  listening  to 
you." 

Silently,  one  by  one, 

In  the  note-books  of  the  teachers, 
Blossom  the  lovely  zeros, 

The  forget-me-notes  of  the.  seniors. 

Apologies  to  Longfellow. — Ex. 
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Mv  bonuie  lies  under  the  ocean, 

My  bonnie  lies  under  the  car; 

Please  send  to  the  gar-age  for  someone, 
For  it's  lonesome  up  here  where  I are. 

Ex. 

A little  boy,  seeing  an  elephant  for 
the  first  time,  shouted : “Oh,  pop,  look 


at  the  big  cow  with  her  horns  in  her 
month,  eating  hay  with  her  tail !” — Ex. 

Waiter — "How  will  you  have  your 
steak,  sir?” 

Minister  (abstractedly) — "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 


Tufts  College  Medical  School 

Tufts  College  Dental  School 

The  Building  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  remodelled 


IMPORTANT  CHANGE  IN  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Commencing  with  the  session  1914- 
15  one  year  of  work  in  an  approved 
college,  including  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  either  French  or  German, 
in  addition  to  graduation  from  an  ap- 
proved high  school,  or  to  regular  ad- 
mission to  said  college,  will  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  Tufts  College 
Medical  School. 


Three  years’  graded  course  covering 
all  branches  of  Dentistry.  Laboratory 
and  scientific  courses  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  School.  Clin- 
ical facilities  unsurpassed,  40,000 
treatments  being  made  annually  in  the 
Infirmary. 


For  further  information,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 

FREDERIC  M,  BRIGGS,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 


416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Compliments  of  

($rfington  (2Luto  Co. 

THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  ^ailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 

487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH’S  PHARMACY 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

a) 67  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  834-M 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Repairing  Watches  and 
French  Clocks 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
Stationery  and  Fountain  Pens 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Hatch  Cake  and  Candy  Kitchen 

608  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

Sandwiches,  Doughnuts,  Hot  Chocolate 
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Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 
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Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 


Arlington  High  School 


CLASSICAL,  TECHNICAL,  COMMERCIAL 
AND  GENERAL  COURSES 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  taking  Col- 
lege preparatory  work  — Classical  or  Technical 
Courses.  Over  forty  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
during  the  past  four  years  have  entered  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Our  graduates  are  now 
in  eighteen  different  higher  institutions.  The 
school  has  the  certificate  privilege. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  registered 
in  the  Commercial  Course.  The  School  Em- 
ployment Bureau  helps  deserving  pupils  to  find 
good  positions. 

The  registration  has  increased  over  100  per 
cent  in  the  past  five  years.  Total  registration 
for  1913-14  is  525. 
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EDITORIALS 


Opportunity  plays  tlie  leading  role  in 
the  drama  of  life. 

The  setting  of  the  first  act  is  laid  in 
childhood,  when  the  character  is  being 
formed.  It  is  the  child’s  opportunity 
to  learn  obedience  and  truthfulness. 
It  is  the  opportunity  of  the  parents 
to  see  that  these  lessons  are  well 
learned,  for  they  are  essential  to  happi- 
ness and  success.  As  a soldier  who 
has  learned  obedience  is  fitted  to  he 
an  officer,  so  the  man  who  in  childhood 
has  learned  to  obey  and  to  speak  truth 
is  ready  for  a responsible  position. 

The  second  act  is  laid  in  the  period 
of  education,  when  the  mind  is  being 
moulded  and  trained.  The  power  to 
think  and  some  knowledge  of  learning 


in  its  different  branches  are  as  indis- 
pensable as  honesty  and  obedience;  for 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  chief  rounds 
in  the  ladder  of  success. 

The  first  two  acts  are  merely  the 
weaving  of  the  plot  leading  toward  the 
climax  which  comes  in  the  third  act,  in 
the  mature  age  of  men  and  women. 
Sooner  or  later  comes  to  each  one  the 
great  opportunity  of  a lifetime,  and 
failure  to  grasp  it  means  that  there 
was  a failure  in  the  training  of  the 
character,  or  in  the  trainin'*  of  the 
mind. 

For  example,  there  is  the  man  *”ho 
realizes  that  his  opportunity  is  within 
reach.  He  is  honest,  ready  to  obey  and 
eager  to  work,  but  it  is  too  great  an 
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opportunity — his  brain  has  not  been 
sufficiently  developed,  his  educa+'^” 
been  neglected.  He  falls,  with  success 
just  beyond  his  reach. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  is  well 
educated,  well  polished,  widely  read. 
He  knows  the  world  through  and 
through.  The  world  has  not  known 
him,  but  soon  it  will  find  him  out;  it 
will  bring  forth  his  secret — he  is  not 
honest,  he  is  not  square  with  himself  or 
with  the  world. 

And  so  falls  another  man,  simply 
because  the  character  training  of  his 
childhood  was  faulty. 


Therefore,  the  man  who  has  made 
the  most  of  the  lesser  opportunities  will, 
when  the  one  great  opportunity  comes, 
meet  it  fairly  and  squarely. 

To  be  qualified  to  grasp  firmly  an  op- 
portunity is  to  be  sure  of  success. 


On  the  cold  wintry  days  when  the 
sun  is  hidden  behind  the  dusky  snow- 
laden clouds,  and  the  whole  world 
seems  dreary,  don’t  forget  that  we  have 
the  “bluebird  weather”  to  look  forward 
to,  and  that  it  will  be  here  before  we 
know  it. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


We  have  had  some  fine  Pratt  fund 
lectures  in  the  new  Town  Hall.  Mar- 
shall Darrach  gave  a masterful 
presentation  of  ‘“Hamlet.”  Mr.  Fur- 
long spoke  on  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Mr.  Seumas  McManus  amused  a 
large  audience  with  his  whimsical  ac- 
count of  “A  Merry  Ramble  Through 
Ireland.” 

At  one  of  the  Monday  morning  lec 
tures  Miss  Frances  Nevin  of  Brook- 
line gave  a reading  of  Maeterlinck’s 
‘“Bluebird.”  It  was  a question  in  Mr. 
Scully’s  mind  whether  this  beautiful 
bit  of  literature  would  be  too  deep  for 


the  majority  of  the  High  School  pupils. 
He  decided  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
truly  it  was  a great  success,  which  was 
shown  by  the  wrapt  attention  given  to 
every  word.  Miss  Nevin  portrayed  the 
play  in  a fascinating  manner,  and  her 
conception  of  the  characters  was  per- 
fect. 

On  Monday,  the  9th.  Mr.  Albert 
Leonard  Squier  of  Newt  on  gave  a talk 
on  the  White  Mountains,  which  he 
termed  as  the  “Crystal  Hills.”  His  pic- 
tures were  beautiful.  The  lecture  was 
of  especial  interest  to  those  familiar 
with  the  white  Mountains. 
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A REAL  WINTER. 

Stern  old  King  Winter  then  doth  reign 
Over  the  sea  and  land ; 

The  rocks,  the  brooks,  and  the  little  rills 
Are  held  in  his  icy  hand. 

The  summer  birds  have  southward 
flown, 

No  sound  from  the  wood  comes  forth. 
But  through  the  trees  a cold,  cold 
wind 

Blows  down  from  the  colder  north. 

The  earth  is  wrapped  in  a mantle 
white 

All  nature  seems  asleep ; 

In  the  hearts  of  men  is  a calm  repose 
That  is  silent,  still  and  deep. 

On  the  trees,  on  leafless  branches  close, 
The  little  buds  will  lie 
Until  the  breath  of  balmy  spring 
Will  make  old  winter  fly. 

The  time  of  spring  is  bright  and  fair, 
But  winter’s  fairer  still, 

When  loud  and  clear,  the  merry  bells 
Ring  out  from  hill  to  hill. 

Recount  the  joys  of  spring  and  fall. 
And  those  of  summer  too ; 

But  I love  winter  best  of  all, 

And  tell  me,  do  not  you? 

I.  Hilda  Stewart,  ’ll. 


THE  WIRELESS  MAN. 

With  her  foghorn  blaring  ceaselessly, 
and  her  lookouts  doubled,  the  Green 
Star  liner  “Oceanic”  was  creeping 
slowly  through  a dense  fog  bank  at 
half  speed,  on  her  return  trip  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York. 

She  was  within  a few  hundred  miles 
of  her  port,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  on  time,  her  captain,  R.  E. 
Jones,  IL  N.  R.,  was  fretting  and 
fuming  on  the  bridge,  at  the  delay. 

In  the  large  cabins,  the  passengers 
were  holding  a dance,  and  the  strains 
of  the  music  could  be  faintly  heard 
on  the  wet  bridge  where  Captain  Jones, 
clad  in  oilskins,  paced  back  and  forth, 
cursing  the  fog  which  would  prevent 
him  from  making  a record  run. 

To  the  north,  faintly  at  first,  but  with 
increasing  loudness,  came  the  blast  of 
the  foghorn  of  another  ship.  The  cap- 
tain, hearing  this,  rang  to  the  engine 
room  for  reduced  speed,  and  soon  the 
“Oceanic”  was  barely  making  seaway, 
with  her  whistle  blowing  every  half- 
minute. 

Suddenly  the  captain,  striving  to  see 
through  the  fog,  perceived  the  shadowy 
shape  of  the  other  vessel’s  bow  with  the 
line  of  foam  at  the  cutwater,  coming  di- 
rectly toward  him.  Instantly  he  rang 
“full  speed  astern,”  and  pulled  the 
lever  which  closed  the  collision  doors. 
Then,  with  a tremendous  crash,  the 
other  ship  struck  the  “Oceanic”  full  on 
the  side,  heeling  her  far  over. 
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The  other  ship  backed  slowly  out  of 
the  breach  it  had  made,  and  faded 
slowly  away  into  the  fog,  its  bow  plates 
shattered  and  crumpled  by  the  force 
of  the  blow. 

Above  the  cries  and  screams  of  the 
passengers  came  a more  siuister  sound ; 

1 lie  rushing  of  water  into  the  hole  in  the 
“Oceanic's”  side,  and  the  hiss  of  the 
escaping  steam  from  the  engine  room. 

For  a few  minutes  all  was  confusion, 
h\it  the  well-drilled  ci’ew  soon  over- 
came tli  is,  and  after  a short  time  the 
passengers  were  quietly  waiting  for  the 
orders  to  take  to  the  boats. 

On  ascertaining  the  damage  done  by 
the  collision,  the  captain  telephoned  to 
the  little  wireless  cabin  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck,  and  ordered  Ellis,  the  youth- 
ful operator,  to  send  out  the  call  for  as- 
sistance. 

Then  came  the  rattle  of  blocks  and 
the  creak  of  pulleys  as  the  boats,  loaded 
with  passengers,  were  lowered  into  the 
calm  sea.  In  the  wireless  house  Ellis 
was  calling:  “S.  O.  S.,  S.  O.  S..  <8.  O. 

S.,  O.  Q.  I).,  C.  Q.  T>.,”  in  hopes  that 
the  call  would  be  picked  up  by  some 
passing  ship.  Half  an  hour  passed, 
during  which  he  called  again  and  again, 
without  result.  Thinking  that  his  re- 
ceiving apparatus  might  be  at  fault, 
he  added  the  “Oceanic’s”  position  to 
the  regular  distress  signal. 

The  captain’s  voice  broke  in  on  his 
ears,  telephoning  from  the  bridge, 
“That  you,  Ellis?  Not  raised  anyone 
yet?  She’s  almost  down,  now!  The 
passengers  are  off,  and  we’ll  have  to 
lake  a chance  on  being  picked  up. 
Leave  the  house  before  its  too  late! 
We'll  hold  the  boat  for  you.  Come  on  !” 

But  Ellis  paid  no  attention  to  his 
superior  officer;  he  was  thinking  hard. 
The  wind  was  freshening  fast,  and  al- 
though the  sea  was  calm  now,  in  twen- 
Iv-four  hours  there  would  be  a storm. 
What  chance  would  those  overloaded 
boats  stand  in  a heavy  sea?  No  he  must 
stick  to  his  key  and  get  help.  And  he 
turned  back  to  his  instruments  and 
began  again  to  flash  into  the  fog: 
“S.  ().  S..  S.  O.  S.,  S.  O.  S.” 

Ten  minutes  later,  with  all  her  people 


off  except  the  wireless  man,  the  boilers 
of  the  great  liner  burst,  and  in  ten 
more  she  slowly  raised  her  great  bow 
and  slid  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea 
in  a swirl  of  foam. 

The  following  wireless  dispatch  was 
received  at  the  Green  Star  offices  in 
New  York,  the  next  day : 

“On  board  S.  S.  Cymric, 
“April  21,  1913. 

“S.  S.  Oceanic  rammed  and  sunk 
700  miles  off  Newfoundland  by  un- 
known steamer  at  8.40  p.  m.  Picked  up 
by  S.  S.  Cymric,  which  responded  to  dis- 
tress signals.  Two  stokers  and  J.  E. 
Ellis,  wireless  operator  lost.  Will  dock 
Tuesday. 

“(Signed) 

“Jones,  Captain.” 
Willard  Bailey,  ’15. 


WANITCHEE’S  E1RST  SKATES. 

Wani tehee  was  the  honored  and  re- 
spected chief  of  a tribe  of  Indians. 
One  day,  while  lie  was  conversing  with 
some  of  his  followers  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  captives  taken  in.  word  was 
brought  to  him  that  the  leader  of  the 
whites  had  just  escaped.  Now  this  was 
the  only  one  that  the  great  chief  cared 
to  have,  so  he  started  off  immediately 
in  pursuit,  accompanied  by  five  of  his 
bravest  men. 

Over  the  .snow-covered  ground  they 
hastened,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  but 
the  white  man  managed  for  some  time 
to  keep  the  distance  far  apart  between 
his  pursuers  and  himself.  The  Indians 
were  in  better  practice,  and  began  to 
gain  on  him.  Finally,  after  climbing 
a steep  hill,  they  saw  him  standing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.  As  they 
watched  him  he  seemed  to  be  putting 
something  on  each  foot,  and  just  as  they 
had  almost  overtaken  him,  he  darted 
off  across  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Never 
before  had  the  Indians  seen  a man 
move  so  rapidly  over  the  ice ; he  seemed 
almost  to  fly,  and  was  out  of  sight  be- 
fore they  recovered  from  their  surprise. 

But  the  fates  seemed  to  be  against 
the  escape  of  the  leader,  for  as  he 
neared  the  other  bank  of  the  lake  some 
Indians  happened  to  pass  that  way, 
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and  seeing  the  strange  manner  in  which 
the  white  man  was  moving,  only  waited 
until  lie  had  stopped  and  removed  his 
skates,  when  they  leaped  out  and  cap- 
tured him.  The  Indians,  thinking  him 
interesting,  decided  to  take  him  to  their 
chief. 

Wanitchee  was  indeed  pleased  to  see 
him  again.  lie  determined  that  he 
should  pay  for  thus  stealing  a march 
oil  him  by  giving  up  his  “wings”  as  he 
called  them.  When  the  leader  sur- 
rendered his  skates  the  great  chief 
bade  him  to  show  him  how  to  put  them 
on,  in  order  that  he,  too,  might  go  flying 
through  the  air  like  a bird. 

He  thought  it  was  easy  after  he  once 
had  them  on,  just  to  start  out  with 
two  or  three  strokes  and  away  he  would 
go.  At  least  so  thought  the  chief,  but 
before  his  feet  touched  the  ice,  he  fell 
down.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  any  white, 
he  jumped  up  and  started  off  again, 
but  only  to  come  down  with  a worse 
crash  than  before.  He  kept  trying,  and 
after  a long  time  lie  became  more  skilful 
than  the  stranger  himself. 

These  were  the  first  skates  ever  seen 
by  an  Indian,  and  for  teaching  him  the 
use  of  such  wonderful  tilings  he 
granted  the  leader  his  freedom. 

Josephine  Leary,  ’17. 


HIS  FIRST  SLIP. 

“Say,  Ma,  will  you  sign  this?” 

“No,”  answered  his  mother  rather 
shortly.  “Didn’t  I tell  you  that  I would 
never  sign  a slip  for  you?  There’s  no 
need  of  a boy  getting  poor  marks  when 
lie's  a freshman  in  High  School.  Good- 
ness knows  by  the  time  he  gets  that  far 
he  ought  to  know  how  to  study.” 

“But  er it’s  not I mean.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  you  didn’t  deserve  it, 
young  man,  for  that  isn't  for  you  to 
decide,”  quickly  interrupted  his  mother. 
“Well,  she  gave  it  to  me,  and 
“Well,  don’t  you  suppose  I know  she 
gave  it  to  you?  And,  I declare,  it’s  a red 
one,  too.  Worse  than  the  ordinary 
kind.  Whatever  were  you  doing? 
Crossing  the  lawn,  I suppose,  in  spite  of 
my  many  warnings.  Now,  just  remem- 


ber and  think  it  over,  the  next  slip 
means  you  leave  school.” 

“Listen,  Ma,  everybody  in  the  room 
got  them,  and  she  told 

“Oh,  the  poor  teacher,  she  has  my 

sympathy,  and . What’s  that  you 

say,  a registration  slip?  Well  why 
didn’t  you  say  so  in  the  first  place?” 
Marion  Robinson,  ’14. 


A QUERY. 

“Are  poets  made  or  born?”  the  query, 

My  answer  is  to  ask  Miss  B ry, 

’Twas  she  who  in  off-handed  way 
Asked  for  the  poems  the  other  day. 

1 know  not  how  the  others  felt; 

As  for  myself,  I was  at  sea, 

A failure  I,  at  making  rhymes. 

As  those  who  read  this  will  agree. 

For  poesy  you  understand, 

Cannot  be  learned,  like  any  trade; 
The  answer  to  the  query  is: 

“Poets  are  born;  they  are  not  made.” 
Cecelia  A.  McLelland,  ’17. 


LATIN,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

Richard  Macdonald  was  born  in 
Alaska  and  brought  up  there.  He  can 
boast  of  being  born  in  no  town  or  set- 
tlement; he  was  just  born  in  his  fath- 
er’s mining  camp,  which  hovered  about 
the  border  of  Alaska  and  Canada. 
There  were  few  trees,  and  they  were 
only  stunted  firs.  When  Dick,  as 
everybody  called  him,  became  old 
enough,  he  went  to  the  grammar  school 
in  one  of  the  neighboring  settlements 
He  started  when  he  was  six  and  finished 
when  fourteen.  When  quite  young  he 
was  taught  the  use  of  firearms,  and  was 
a good  shot. 

His  father,  Mr.  Macdonald,  owned  a 
large  mining  camp,  in  which  there  were 
four  miners,  Joe,  Tom,  Charley  and 
Bill,  special  friends  of  Dick,  and  oilier 
miners  who  lived  outside  of  the  camp. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Macdonald,  was  a 
motherly  woman,  and  was  called 
“Mother”  by  all  the  miners.  Dick's 
only  playfellows  were  the  miners’  chil- 
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dren,  and  many  a good  time  lie  liad 
with  them. 

When  Dick  had  finished  grammar 
school  his  parents  sent  him  to  relatives 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  went  to 
high  school.  Among  his  studies  were 
Latin,  French  and  German,  in  which 
he  made  very  good  progress. 

In  four  years  Dick  finished  the  high 
school  course  satisfactorily  and  re- 
turned home.  When  he  arrived  home 
he  was  surprised  at  the  coldness  the 
miners  showed  toward  him.  As  Dick 
was  working  one  day  with  Tom,  he 
said : "Why  do  you  treat  me  this  way? 
What  harm  have  I done  to  you,  or  any 
of  the  rest?” 

“What  harm  have  you  done  to  me,  or 
any  of  the  rest!  None  at  all.  You  have 
harmed  yourself.  What  good  will 
your  Latin,  French  or  German  ever 
do  you?” 

“Lots  of  good.  Yon'll  see  yet.”  The 
next  day  Charley  came  back  into  camp 
with  the  news  that  two  miners  who 
lived  apart  from  anyone  else  (Dutchy 
and  Frenehy)  were  dying  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  mauling  of  a bear.  When 
help  from  the  Macdonald  camp  arrived, 
Frenehy  was  dead,  and  Dutchy  was 
dying.  As  he  was  breathing  his  last  he 
said : 

“Links  zwiehen  dem  weissen  Stein 
und  dem  grossen  Baume  viel  Geld  legt.” 

"What  is  that?”  asked  Tom,  “What 
did  he  say?” 

"Never  mind  now,  Tom.”  said  Dick, 
“Look ! He  is  dying.”  As  he  spoke  the 
dying  man  sat  up,  stared  around  and 
fell  back  on  the  folded  blanket  that 
served  as  a pillow — dead.  The  next 
day  the  funeral  services  were  held. 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  to  be  the  minister, 
as  there  were  none  to  be  procured. 
The  day  after  the  funeral,  Dick  called 
his  friends,  Tom,  Bill,  Charley  and  Joe, 
together  and  said: 

"You  did  not  understand  what 
Dutchy  said  because  it  was  German. 
•Links  zwiehen  dem  weissen  Stein  und 
dem  grossen  Baume  viel  Geld  legt,’ 
means:  ‘To  t lie  left  between  the  white 
stone  and  the  big  tree  there  is  a lot  of 
money.’  To  the  left  means  to  the  north 


of  Mt.  Elias,  which  is  on  the  border. 
Let  us  get  supplies  and  set  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  treasure  ought  to  be 
easy  to  find  as  he  gave  us  distinct  land- 
marks. I suppose  they  horded  up  this 
treasure  all  their  lives.” 

They  set  out  that  afternoon,  and 

camped  in  the  evening  within  five  miles 
of  what  they  thought  was  their  desti- 
nation. The  next  morning  they 

started  early  and  reached  a place  which 
was  quite  thickly  wooded  two  miles 
north  of  Mt.  St.  Elias.  Suddenly  Joe 
exclaimed:  “I  see  the  white  stone  and 
the  big  tree!  See  there.”  The  rest 
looked  and  saw  what  was  their  desti- 
nation. Between  these  landmarks 

were  two  small  stones  together.  They 

pried  these  off  and  began  to  dig.  After 
digging  for  three  hours,  and  at  that 
digging  only  two  feet,  as  the  ground 
was  frozen,  they  came  upon  an  iron 
chest  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot  wide, 
and  one  deep.  They  were  delighted, 
and  began  to  shout,  for  the  treasure 
was  theirs  by  right.  Suddenly  their  joy 
came  to  an  end  as  a voice  said : 

“I  claim  half  of  this  treasure  for  the 
crown.”  Turning  around  they  saw  one 
of  the  Canadian  mounted  police.  Be- 
covering  from  his  surprise  in  an  instant 
Dick  said: 

“Tin's  is  American  soil.  What  right 
has  the  crown  to  demand  any  of  our 
treasure  ?” 

“Sorry,  boy.  Look  up  there.  See 
that  stonenost.  and  there  the  mountain? 
This  is  Canadian  soil.”  Dick  saw,  and 
was  not  able  to  say  anything.  But  as 
he  looked  closer  he  thought  that  the 
boundarv  line  could  not  be  determined, 
and  said  so.  The  policeman  said: 

“Yes,  you  are  right.  A government 
surveyor  is  over  in  the  settlement  on 
the  mountain.  I’ll  get  him  and  we’ll 
decide  this.” 

As  he  rode  away  Tom  said  savagely: 

“What  does  that  pie-faced  runt 
want?” 

“He  claims  half  of  this  treasure  be- 
cause he  thinks  if  is  on  Canadian  soil, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I don’t  know  but 
he  is  right.” 

The  next  day  the  surveyor  arrived. 
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The  mounted  policeman  had  been  there 
all  night.  All  the  morning  and  after- 
noon the  surveyor  tramped  up  and 
dow  n with  his  instruments,  and  at  last 
toward  evening  he  came  to  where  1 lie 
little  camp  was  situated.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  all  attention  was  turned  to 
him,  as  the  people  in  a court  room  turn 
their  attention  to  the  judge  who  is 
about  to  announce  his  verdict. 

“I  have  decided,”  lie  began,  “that  the 
treasure  is  on  American  soil,  by  only 
four  feet.”  He  could  get  no  further, 
for  Dick  and  his  men  jumped  up  and 
danced  and  shouted  like  maniacs.  When 
camp  broke  up  the  Canadian  mounted 
policeman  gave  his  hand  to  Dick  and 
said : 

"I  congratulate  you.  I didn’t  wish  to 
take  half  jour  treasure  away,  but  I 
was  just  doing  1113-  duty.” 

“1  don’t  blame  you  the  least  bit,” 
said  Dick,  now  thoroughly  happy. 
“ You  were  doing  your  duty,  as  anyone 
should  do.” 

When  they  arrived  home,  the  treasure 
was  divided,  Dick’s  share  being  several 
thousand  dollars.  As  he  was  medi- 
tating on  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  last  week,  someone  startled 
him  by  saying: 

"We’ve  come  to  apologize  about  that 
Latin,  French  and  German  stuff.  We 
made  a mistake.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
your  German,  we  would  have  never 
got  the  treasure.”  It  was  Tom,  and 
with  him  were  Joe,  Bill  and  Charley7. 

"That’s  all  right,”  Dick  answered, 
‘‘What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
share?” 

"We  know  where  there’s  a place  that 
has  not  been  discovered,  with  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of 
gold  to  the  ton.  We’re  going  to  buy 
the  machinery.  What  will  you  do  with 
yours?” 

‘‘Go  to  college  and  polish  up  on  Latin, 
French  and  German,”  answered  Dick. 

Foster  P.  Doaxe,  Jr.,  ’1G. 


TEDDY’S  VALENTINE. 

His  head  bent  low  above  his  work, 
Ilis  chubby  fingers  gripped  the  pen; 


II is  breath  came  fast,  lie  did  not  shirk 
But  struggled  to  the  very  end. 

He  sent  I lie  missive  through  the  post, 
She  got  it  at  just  half-past  four; 
Inscribed  there  was  this  childish  toast: 
"i  luv  u,” — this,  and  nothing  more. 

M.  E.  B.,  ’14. 

HENRY’S  MISHAP. 

“Good  morning,  Maria.  I see  yer  a 
gettin’  yer  wasliin’  out  early'  this 
mornin’.  IIow  am  I?  Oh,  I'm  line, 
but  poor  Henry  doesn’t  feel  very  spry, 
kind  of  tired  and  cross-like.  I guess 
he  worked  too  hard  last  night.  How 
did  it  happen  that  Henry7  worked  hard? 
Well,  I want  to  tell  you  my  husband 
always  works  hard,  a good  deal  harder 
than  your  good-for-nothin’  brother.  I 
sez  ter  old  Mrs.  Tibbits  jest  the  other 
day,  sez  I,  ‘1  don't  see  how  Maria  man- 
ages to  support  that  brother  of  hers, 
'deed  I don't.’ 

"Well,  but  about  Henry.  Yer  see 
yesterday  I was  cleanin’  the  house  an’ 
I wanted  ter  git  the  parlor  stove  mov’d 
so’s  I could  take  up  the  carpet  and 
clean  out  the  pipe.  So  last  night  when 
Henry  came  home,  I asked  him  if  he 
didn't  think  he  could  move  that  stove 
before  he  went  to  prayer  meetin’.  Well, 
Henry  was  in  his  best  clothes,  but  he 
cal'lated  that  if  he  was  keerful  he  might 
move  the  old  thing  before  lie  went,  an’ 
save  doin’  it  in  the  mornin’.  So  he 
takes  one  of  my  best  thin-legged  chairs 
an'  stand  in'  on’t  starts  to  wiggle  the 
pipe. 

"Well  now,  that  er  chair  weren’t 
never  mean’t  to  hold  Henry’s  two  hun- 
dred an’  fifty,  an’  I told  him  so  before 
iie  got  on’t.  But  Henry’s  that  obsti- 
nate, he  sez,  ‘Guess  it’s  held  me  before 
an’  guess  it’ll  hold  me  again.’  ‘Yes,’  says 
I.  ‘but  you  weren’t  a standin’  on't 
then.’  ‘Don’t  make  no  difference,’  sez 
he.  So  he  gifs  on’t  an’  starts  ter  wiggle 
the  pipe  as  I sed. 

“Well.  Maria,  jest  what  I expected 
happened.  That  old  chair  jest  doubled 
up  an’  there  was  Henry  a bangin’  from 
the  ceilin’  by  the  old  pipe.  ‘For  the 
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land  sakes,  drop/  I hollers,  ‘drop  be- 
fore that  pipe  breaks.’ 

“But  poor  Henry’s  rather  short,  yer 
know,  an’  he  was  fully  three  feet  from 
the  floor.  ‘Drop,’  I hollers  again,  but 
even  then  he  didn’t  seem  ter  want  ter 
drop.  He  jest  kept  breathin’  harder 
an’  harder,  an’  gittin  redder  an’  red- 
der in  the  face.  Mercy  Maria,  he  had 
the  reddest  face!  Jest  like  a great  red 
apple.  Again  I hollers,  ‘Henry  Bean, 
drop  this  instant,  the  pipe  is  beginnin’ 
ter  break.’  But  Henry  still  hung  on 
an’  began  to  kick  his  legs  around  as  if 
lie  was  tryin’  ter  learn  ter  fly. 

“ ‘Pnt  somethin’  under  my  legs,’  he 
bellows  at  last.  I made  a dive  fer  a 
chair,  but  too  late.  The  pipe  broke 
right  in  the  middle,  an’  Henry,  the 
pipe,  an’  about  three  barrels  of  soot 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  tloor.  Mercy 
me,  Maria,  such  a mess!  Soot  all  over 
my  best  plush  furniture  an’  carpet, 
Henry  on  the  tloor  sayin’  the  strangest 
things,  an’  tryin’  ter  remove  an  elbow 
of  the  pipe  which  had  settled  on  his 
head  like  a stove-pipe  hat.  An’  my  poor, 
poor,  old  Teddy,  the  cat,  who  had  been 
asleep  under  the  stove,  an’  had  jest 
come  out  ter  see  what  all  the  noise 
meant,  was  jest  in  time  ter  have  Henry 
fall  on  him  an’  kill  him  instantly. 

“When  Henry  had  got  the  pipe  off 
bis  head  he  threw  it  straight  through 
the  window,  an’  picked  poor  old  Teddy 
up  by  the  tail  an’  threw  him  after  it. 

“When  I got  through  cry  in’  about 
Teddy,  an’  Henry  a talkin’  ter  himself 
an’  the  stove,  I told  him  ter  git  out  of 
the  window  himself  so’s  not  to  track 
soot  all  over  the  house. 

“Well  Maria,  I've  got  ter  go,  fer 
there  comes  the  hardware  man  with  a 
new  pipe,  an’  I must  shoo  him  off  my 
thin-legged  chairs.” 

Lois  B.  Nightingale,  ’14. 


IN  THE  QUEEN’S  GABDEN. 

The  little  Princess  lay  back  among 
the  pillows  of  her  couch  with  a sigh 
of  discontent.  There  was  but  one  thing 
that  she  lacked — strength.  Everything 
else  that  mortal  heart  could  desire 


was  at  her  beck  or  call.  The  doctors 
promised  that  she  should  be  strong 
and  well  within  three  years,  and  still 
she  was  far  from  happy.  In  fact  there 
was  a continual  frown  on  her  brow, 
and  nothing  at  all  seemed  to  please 
her. 

Today  she  had  requested  to  be  left 
entirely  alone  in  the  Queen’s  garden. 
She  lay  curled  up  on  a wonderfully 
elegant  divan  spread  with  trailing 
folds  of  purple  stamped  with  gold.  Soft 
and  magnificent  pillows  assured  her 
comfort.  A thick  braided  clump  of  hair 
was  looped  on  either  side  of  her  small 
ivory-tinted  face.  Her  big  eyes,  under 
lashes  half  an  inch  long,  gazed  dis- 
contentedly about  the  garden,  which 
was  a profusion  of  loveliness.  The  air 
was  heavily  scented  with  orange  blos- 
soms. A little  blue  sparkling  pond  mir- 
rored the  reflections  of  palms,  mag- 
nolias, roses,  lilies  and  wisteria.  Be- 
hind, the  palace  rose  white,  majestic 
and  splendid. 

She  was  clothed  in  a clinging  sheen  of 
old  rose  silk  overhung  with  shimmering 
silvery  chiffon.  Dainty  silver  slippers 
encased  her  tiny  feet,  clad  in  rose  col- 
ored silk  stockings.  She  was  the  pic- 
ture of  wealth,  luxury  and  beauty. 

This  fortunate  little  Princess  was  be- 
loved and  cherished  by  an  adoring 
mother,  and  worshipped  by  all  the  at- 
tendants, servants,  and  all  the  people 
in  the  kingdom.  Yet  she  counted  her- 
self among  the  most  unfortunate  for 
the  one  thing  which  she  believed  she 
wanted  immediately,  could  neither  be 
demanded  nor  bought.  She  must  wait 
for  two,  perhaps  three  years,  and  pa- 
tience was  not  one  of  her  virtues. 

Finally  her  restless  gaze  settled  upon 
a pink  rose  rising  on  its  slender  stem, 
above  all  the  others.  It  was  in  its  prime 
now,  and  its  perfect  petals  stirred  soft- 
ly in  the  breeze.  Then  as  the  wind 
freshened,  the  rose  blew  more,  and 
twisted,  and  tugged,  and  tossed. 

It  seemed  to  the  little  Princess  to  be 
trying  desperately  to  tear  itself  from 
its  surroundings.  Unconsciously  she 
compared  it  to  herself.  It  was  of 
matchless  beauty  amid  the  luxuriant 
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growth,  and  yet  it  was  dissatisfied, 
seeking  to  break  away  from  the  monot- 
ony of  its  life.  Even  as  it  struggled 
the  petals  were  torn,  then  one  by  one 
they  fell.  The  rose  was  shattered. 

The  little  Princess  closed  her  eyes, 
trying  to  shut  out  the  significance.  The 
perpetual  frown  that  she  wore  was 
marring  the  beauty  of  her  face.  Her 
attitude  toward  everything  was  surely 
shattering  her  life,  as  well  as  the  hap- 
piness of  others. 

She  looked  again  at  the  stem  from 
which  the  rose  had  fallen.  It  pointed 
straight  toward  the  sky. 

Her  heart  was  thankful  for  the  sign. 
She  would  benefit  by  it.  All  her  life 
she  had  had  no  thought  whatever  for 
the  comfort  of  others.  She  had  been  a 
selfish  little  goddess.  Now  she  had 
something  new  to  think  about.  Per- 
haps it  would  lessen  the  weary  waiting 
of  the  long  months  to  forget  herself  and 
to  try  to  make  life  happier  for  those 
around  her. 

She  raised  her  little  jeweled  hand 
toward  heaven  and  whispered  softly, 
"Father,  forgive  me!  I knew  not  what 


ICE  BOATING. 

Skimming  along  o’er  the  ice  so  white, 

Is  speeding  the  ice  boat,  with  all  its 
great  might; 

Look  out ! clear  the  track ! here  it  comes, 
there  it  goes, 

Whirling  along  like  the  wind  when  it 
blows. 

Hurrah  for  the  winter,  when  we  wear 
hat  and  coat, 

But  the  biggest  "hurrah’’  for  the  jolly 
ice  boat. 

Kenneth  C.  Keed,  ’16. 


ALONG  THE  WAY-SIDE 

‘•Do  you  know,  old  pal,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  worstest  thing  I hate  on 
this  air  earth  is  that  four-legged  ani- 
mal they  call  dog?  Jest  to  think  of 
two  respetful  pursons  like  we-uns 
dashing  thet  last  urnlred  yarrds  in  five 
seconds.  Ah,  me  bones  acke  with  t’ 


feel  of  it,  and  me  heart  aclces  to  think  of 
it”;  and  so  saying,  the  one  speaking 
gazed  moodily  up  into  the  deep  blue  sky. 
as  the  philosophers  did  of  old. 

The  one  addressed  slowly  put  that 
which  he  had  on  the  right  side  of  his 
jaw  to  the  left  side,  and  drawled  in  a 
low  voice:  "Bill,  although  a ginleman 

of  but  few  woirrds,  those  air  mv  sen- 
temints  eggsactlv,  and  on  thet  re- 
spected freml,  dog,  me  mouth  would 
open  to  say  many  a woirrd.”  "Don’t 
yer  do  it,  Jim,  don't  yer  do  it,”  cried 
the  one  called  Bill,  quite  alarmed, 
"cuss  woirds  is  all  right  in  their  place, 
but  me  weak  heart  could  no  stand 
them  phrases  of  your’n.” 

"1  don’t  know.  I don’t  know,”  replied 
Jim.  "I  ain’t  nary  bit  supersticious, 
yit  when  I seen  thet  black  dog  chasin’ 
we'nns,  I said  to  meself,  “Murder  ain’t 
so  fur  away,’  and  I won’t  be  doin’  the 
murderin,  either."  This  he  emphasized 
by  spitting  upon  the  foot  of  Bill. 

"But  look  ye!”  he  suddenly  cries,  and 
he  points  to  a farmhouse  near  by,  from 
which  flames  and  dense  smoke  are 
shooting.  "Bun."  cries  Bill,  "and  we’ll 
give  'em  a hand,  though  thet  ’ouse  be 
doomeded.” 

A woman  was  screaming  as  the  two 
tramps  came  running  up,  "My  child!” 
"My  child !”  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  the  top  of  the  house. 

"Come  on,  Bill,”  chied  Jim,  without 
hesitation,  and  both  entered  the  burn- 
ing house. 

Stuffing  their  old  bandannas  in  tlieir 
mouths,  Bill  and  Jim,  the  inseparables, 
slowly  ascended  the  stairs,  and  fought 
their  way  to  the  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house  through  that  terrible  heat.  The 
child  was  quickly  caught  up,  and  the 
two  men  were  just  going  down  the 
stairs  when  a hairy  mass  hurled  itself 
upon  them  and  leaped  for  the  child.  It 
was  a dog — the  dog  that  had  watched 
over  the  child,  which  neither  man  had 
seen.  Both  of  the  men  fell,  and  above 
the  roars  of  the  men,  the  cries  of  the 
child  and  the  sharp  yelps  of  the  dog 
sounded  a crash,  and  the  roof  fell  over 
them.  But  the  dog  and  child  were 
safe,  for,  as  the  vagrants  fell,  so  also 
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did  the  child — to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  from  there  on  the  dog  pulled 
her  to  safety. 

The  two  pals  lay  in  two  cots,  side  by 
side,  in  one  of  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital. Both  were  dying-,  and  the  nurses 
and  doctors  were  very  still  as  they 
looked  on  the  scarred  bodies  of  the  in- 
separables. Both,  it  seemed,  opened 
their  eyes  instantaneously,  but  Jim  was 
the  first  to  whisper.  It  was  but  four 
words,  yet  they  came  from  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  although  saying  them  with 
a grin:  “Curse  tiiat  murderin’  dog!” 

As  if  in  answer  came  the  reply  from 
the  other  cot:  “Yes,  but  he  saved  the 
child.” 

A few  seconds  later  both  fell  into 
their  last  sleep,  off  the  wayside  forever. 

E.  J.  Mansell,  '14. 


A MUSICAL  STORY. 

1 had  just  said  “Good-bye,  Boys,”  “I 
Won’t  Be  Back  Until  August,”  as  “I 
Am  Going  Back  to  Carolina,”  and  now 
I was  “Sailing  Down  the  Chesapeake 
Bay”  "By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery 
Moon”  “On  the  Old  Fall  River  Line,” 
and,  being  “All  Alone,”  my  thoughts 
roamed  to  "Just  an  Old  Sweetheart  of 
Mine”  from  "Robinson  Crusoe’s  Isle.” 
On  the  boat  “Alexander's  Ragtime 
Band”  was  playing  "The  Broadway 
Glide,”  while  the  passengers  danced 


"The  Walnut  Tango”  and  “The  Gaby 
Glide.”  During  this  I had  "Dreams  of 
Long  Ago.” 

It  was  in  “Winter”  that  I met  her 
■ In  the  Heart  of  the  City,”  “Underneath 
the  Cotton  Moon.”  She  was  then 
"Francisco  Bound,”  oil  the  "Yew  York, 
Yew  Haven  & Hartford.” 

1 recalled  the  days  we  spent  “By  the 
Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree,”  near 
"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  where  “The 
Green  Grass  Grew  All  Around”;  “The 
Summer  Days”  “On  the  Mississippi" 
“In  My  Canoe”;  the  day  I took  her  to 
the  “Grand  Old  Game  of  Baseball,” 
where  we  heard  the  “College  Yell”  “Up 
the  Street.” 

It  was  “Under  the  Southern  Moon,” 
"In  the  Cool  of  the  Evening,”  that  I 
arrived  in  “Dixie  Land,”  when  from 
“Under  the  Yum  Yum  Tree”  I heard 
someone  say,  “Hands  Up.”  I looked 
around,  and  there  was  “That  Old  Girl 
of  Mine”  with  the  "Dreamy  Eyes.” 

It  was  “When  the  Twilight  Comes  to 
Kiss  the  Rose  Good-Yight,”  many 
years  after,  that  I was  “Waiting  at  the 
Church,”  and  these  words  the  people 
heard:  “Do  You  Take  This  Woman  for 
Your  Lawful  Wife?” 

So  on  "Mobile  Bay”  in  “Dixie  Land 
With  Dixie  Lou”  I am  living  happily, 
and  shall  love  that  little  wife  of  mine 
“Until  the  Sands  of  the  Desert  Grow 
Cold.” 

Mildred  Partridge,  ’14. 


HOYOKABLE  MEYTIOY  LIST. 


Seniors. 

An  Averted  Tragedy.  .Minerva  Mumdle 
At  the  Sound  of  Dripping  Water, 

Bertha  Yerrington 
Fairyland  on  Earth.  .F.  B.  Whittemore 
Johnny’s  Yalentine. . . .Margaret  Daley 

Tommy’s  Reward May  Furdon 

Juniors. 

Granddaddy's  Story .. Mildred  Bolster 
The  Song  of  a Yalentine.  .Ruth  Crosby 

Love's  Sweet  Fall Rachel  Totter 

The  Ocean Alice  Bead 

A Sugar  Orchard D.  Wilson 


Sophomores. 

A Winter’s  Eve Josephine  Baker 

The  Coming  of  the  Strangers, 

Katherine  Holway 
Caramels Marguerite  Lampson 

Freshmen 

Spring’s  Victory David  Snow 

An  Adventure  with  the  Quail, 

W.  Winslow  Hall 
Rebecca’s  Ambition . .Florence  Lennon 

I Luf  You Helen  Sampson 

Yumber  40 Bertha  Richardson 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  the  “Clarion” 
the  hockey  team  has  been  showing 
steady  improvement  in  its  play. 

The  team  met  its  old  rival,  .Melrose, 
at  the  Arena  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  2. 
Although  the  final  score  was  3 to  0 in 
favor  of  Melrose,  the  Arlington  boys 
had  put  up  a scrappy  game  for  a green 
team,  which  had  hardly  been  on  the  ice, 
as  a team,  before. 

None  of  the  boys  showed  the  form 
which  it  is  expected  they  will  develop 
in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  a couple 
of  the  men  showed  up  in  good  style. 
Mansell,  a new  man  this  year,  starred 
for  Arlington,  while  Ross,  on  the  de- 
fence, played  an  excellent  game. 

The  star  man  for  Melrose  was  Percy 
Wanamaker,  a veteran  of  last  year’s 
team. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Oth,  the  schoolboys 
met  an  Alumni  team  composed  of 
Buckley,  Lowe,  Percy,  Hadley,  Hill, 
Duffy  and  Reycroft.  The  school  team 
won  by  a score  of  1 — 0.  Peabody  shot 
the  goal. 

The  Somerville  game,  on  the  Dili,  was 
somewhat  of  a farce.  Neither  team 
played  a game  which  in  any  way  resem- 
bled hockey.  Both  teams  had  a scram- 
ble to  see  which  individual  could  carry 
the  puck  down  the  ice  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  times.  Neither  of  the  teams 
scored. 

Cambridge  High  went  down  before 


the  home  boys  in  a poorly  fought  game. 
The  final  score  was  1 to  0.  Mansell 
shot  the  only  goal. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th,  the  home  team 
went  to  the  Stadium,  where  they  met 
ihe  Harvard  second  team.  Here  they 
were  able  to  score  four  goals  to  Har- 
vard's two. 

Arlington's  very  ancient  rival,  Win- 
chester, was  badly  beaten  by  the  local 
team,  11  to  0 being  the  final  score. 

The  second  Somerville  game  was 
played  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  fitli  of 
February.  This  second  game  was  as 
different  from  the  first  game  as  black 
is  from  white.  Our  men  showed  a 
marked  improvement  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game.  There  was  team 
work,  both  on  the  offense  and  defence, 
and  the  puck  was  held  in  the  opponents’ 
territory  the  major  part  of  the  time. 
It  was  only  after  a practically  second 
team  had  been  placed  on  the  ice  that 
Somerville  was  able  to  score  a goal. 
Percy  and  Peabody  showed  up  in  fine 
style,  as  well  as  the  old  standbys,  C'apt. 
Robbins  and  Mansell. 

The  final  score  was  4 to  1.  Goals — 
Mansell  1,  Peabody  2,  Spencer  and 
Downie. 

The  members  of  the  track  team  met  in 
Room  A on  Friday  of  the  first  week  in 
December.  Charles  Adams,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  cross-country  team,  was 
elected  track  captain  for  1914-’15. 


Id 
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ORCHESTRA  NOTES. 

By  special  request,  the  orchestra  fur- 
nished music  at  the  “Parents’  Recep- 
tion’’ in  the  school  hall  on  the  evening 
of  November  21st.  The  orchestra  se 
lection  was  “The  Evening  Star,”  from 
“Tannhauser.”  The  second  number 
was  a duet,  “Mendelssohn’s  Spring 
Song,”  by  Kenneth  Reed,  clarinet,  and 
Ralph  Sunergren,  tiute,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Porter  on  the  piano.  The 
third  and  last  number  was  a quartette 
of  four  violins,  from  “Lohengrin,” 
Helen  Doughty,  William  Wilson,  Os- 
wald Banks  and  Hilda  Prescott. 

Friday,  Dec.  5,  a short  business  meet- 
ing of  the  orchestra  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  about  a leader.  It 
was  voted  that  the  orchestra  obtain  for 
each  weekly  rehearsal  Mr.  Chaves, 
whose  past  experience  with  our  orches- 
tra and  present  study  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston 
will  insure  valuable  benetit  from  his  di- 
rections. Grace  Morgan  ’15,  Louis 
Patriquin  '17  and  Lawrence  Chellis  ’17 
were  admitted  as  regular  members. 

The  second  social  meeting  of  the  A. 
H.  S.  Orchestra,  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember, at  the  home  of  Miss  Porter  on 
December  22,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
all  the  present  orchestra  members,  as 
well  as  members  from  last  year’s  or- 
chestra. The  musical  program  was  in- 
terspersed with  readings,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  followed  by  musical  games 
and  Christmas  favors  from  a tree.  The 
evening  ended  with  refreshments.  The 
program  was : 


I.  Tiano  solo,  Priscilla  Crockett. 

II.  Paper,  Christmas  Waits,  Hilda 
Prescott. 

III.  Violin  solo,  Oswald  Banks. 

IV.  Reading,  Christmas  Hymn,  Edith 

Mac-Bride. 

Edith  MacBride,  Sec. 


SCIENCE  CLUB. 

On  February  2 the  first  meeting  of 
the  Science  Club  of  this  year  was  held 
in  the  Physical  Laboratory.  An  inter- 
esting program  of  about  two  hours’ 
duration  was  presented,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Crowley  ’ll.  Snow  '11  was 
elected  leader  of  the  next  meeting.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  program : 

Electroplating,  1 )emonstration, 

Snow  ’ll 

Conservation  of  Forests,  Reading, 

Miss  Lynch  ’16 

Commercial  Tests  Applied  to  Milk, 

Demonstration  Greenleaf  ’15 

Evergreens,  Reading 

Woodend  ’14 
Invisible  Inks,  Demonstration. Snow  ’ll 


ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Eng- 
lish Club  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
on  Monday  afternoon,  December  22. 
The  program,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
an  entertainment  to  the  children,  who 
were  invited,  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Bushee  ’ll  and  Miss  Hatch  ‘11.  and  it 
was  the  carrying  out  of  Miss  Bushee’s 
idea  of  a children's  afternoon. 

Two  sketches,  written  by  Miss  Bushee 
and  Charles  Reed  ’15,  were  presented. 
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The  first,  “A  Christmas  Greeting,”  by 
I feed,  was  acted  by  Miss  McClare  ’14, 
Banks  "16,  Gamester  ’17,  Chamberlain 
"17,  Whytal  ’17,  King  ’17  and  Nix  ’17, 
while  in  the  other,  “The  Christmas 
Fairy,”  written  by  Miss  Bushee,  Miss 
Taylor  ’14,  Miss  Masseck  ’16,  Miss 
Bushee  ’14,  King  ’16,  Squire  14  and 
Crowley  ’14  took  part. 

Mr.  Howard  Viets  was  present  as 
Santa  Claus,  and  he  made  the  children 
happy  by  his  funny  stories  and  the 
presenting  of  gifts  of  candy. 

To  do  outside  work  is  the  purpose  of 
the  English  Club  members,  and  it  was 
to  further  interest  along  this  line  thal 
the  January  meeting  was  devoted  to  an 
“English  Club  Author”  afternoon.  It 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  January  28,  and 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Stewart  ’14  and 
Crowley  ’14. 

A competitive  exercise  on  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  English  Club  author, 
between  Miss  Anderson  ’15,  Miss  Rob- 
ertson ’14,  Reielie  ’17  and  Dallin  ’16, 
was  won  by  Miss  Anderson  ’15,  while 
honorable  mention  was  given  to  Miss 
Robertson  ’14. 

The  authors  chosen  for  the  afternoon 
were  Kipling,  Thackeray,  Stevenson 
and  Dickens. 

Rinsbach  ’14,  Hall  ’15,  King  ’16  and 
Henderson  ’15  gave  impersonations  of 
their  respective  authors  and  the  story 
of  their  lives. 

Miss  Kennedy  ’15,  Miss  Bell  ’16  and 
Miss  Porter  recited  selections  from  the 
authors,  and  Miss  Stewart  sang  “On 
the  Road  to  Mandalay,”  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  Kipling. 

Kelley  ’15  gave  a declamation,  as  the 
club  desires  to  keep  up  interest  in  this 
subject. 

Banks  ’16,  with  a violin  selection,  and 
Kelley  ’15,  with  a piano  selection,  fur- 
nished the  music  for  the  program. 

Jeremiah  Crowley,  Sec. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  rehearsals  of  the  Girls’  Glee  Club 
have  been  held  regularly  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  at  2.30.  There  is  always  a 
good  attendance,  for  the  members 


seem  to  take  a great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  club. 

The  rehearsal  which  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1914,  was  of  especial  interest 
to  them. 

Miss  McIntosh’s  friend,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Cecil,  delighted  the  club  with  her  ren- 
dering of  many  charming  Southern 
darky  songs. 

Miss  Tenney,  who  directed  the  Girls’ 
Glee  Club  a few  years  ago,  also  visited 
Hie  club.  Many  of  the  old  members, 
who  had  known  her  as  the  leader  of  the 
club,  were  very  pleased  to  see  her. 


BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

Carol  Singing. 

There  is  a holiday  custom  in  England 
of  having  groups  of  young  people, 
usually  members  of  church  choirs, 
gather  on  Christmas  eve  to  go  around 
and  sing  Christmas  carols  outside  of 
houses  which  are  illuminated  with  can- 
dles in  honor  of  Christ’s  birthday. 

This  beautiful  custom  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Boys’  Glee  Club  of  the  High 
School,  and  was  carried  out  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  with  great  success. 

Scores  of  houses  on  Pleasant,  Jason, 
Gray  Streets,  Norfolk  Hoad  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  were  beautifully  il- 
luminated with  candles  and  red  lights 
in  preparation  for  the  event.  The  Glee 
Club  varied  the  program  of  practicing 
only  glees  by  preparing  themselves  to 
sing  acceptably  some  of  the  good  old 
< ’hristmas  carols. 

At  8 o’clock  on  Christmas  eve  we  be- 
gan our  pilgrimage,  accompanied  by  a 
small  melodeon,  which  four  “willing 
workers”  carried  on  their  shoulders. 
This  was  supposed  to  keep  us  on  the 
pitch  and  cover  up  a multitude  of  sms, 
both  of  omission  and  of  commission. 

The  first  stop  was  at  Blake’s  house, 
on  the  avenue.  This  being  the  centre 
of  a group  of  illuminated  houses,  we 
went  through  our  whole  repertory.  The 
first  basses  cracked  on  “Hark,  the  Her- 
ald Angels  Sing,”  so  we  avoided  that 
song  whenever  we  could.  We  got  some 
applause  there,  which  encouraged  us  to 
think  we  were  doing  well,  so  we  went 
on  with  better  courage. 
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We  next  entertained  the  Misses  Rob- 
bins, and  I noticed  a number  of  fellows 
slipping  over  to  the  drug  store  for 
cough  drops.  They  were  just  realizing 
what  their  throats  would  be  like  by  the 
time  our  evening's  wanderings  were 
over. 

Pleasant  Street  was  a truly  beautiful 
sight,  with  the  candles  burning  in  all 
the  windows.  We  sang  at  live  different 
places  in  about  300  yards  of  Pleasant 
Street,  for  people  seemed  so  apprecia 
five  that  it  was  very  inspiring.  Mrs. 
Column  told  us  to  drink  the  cider  that 
she  had  bought  for  the  boarders’  Christ- 
mas dinner.  We  didn’t  refuse,  for  our 
throats  needed  lubricating. 

After  singing  twice  on  Irving  Street, 
we  were  invited  to  doughnuts,  cheese 
and  cider  at  Mr.  George  O.  Russell’s. 
This  treat  was  contributed  by  the  Jason 
Street  neighborhood.  We  thanked  our 
kind  hosts,  and  sang  for  them  the  fa- 
mous Glee  Club  ditty,  “Hambone.” 

After  singing  on  Gray  Street  and 
Norfolk  Road,  we  were  invited  into  Mr. 
Woodworth's,  where  we  were  served 
ginger  ale.  crackers  and  apples.  Our 
throats  were  considerably  rough  by 
this  time,  and  the  frequent  drinks  were 
the  only  thing  that  kept  our  voices  in 
condition  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  were  asked  to  go  up  to  Madame 
Turner’s,  where  there  was  a sick  lady; 
this  we  did  gladly,  for  we  were  by  this 
time  indeed  filled  with  the  Christmas 
spirit. 

Returning  to  Homer’s,  we  sang  all 
our  carols  for  the  last  time.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Foster  played  “Stille  Nacht”  on 
the  cornet,  and  it  was  indeed  impressive 
to  listen  to  the  clear  notes  of  that  beau- 
tiful Christmas  song  floating  out  on 
the  crisp  winter  air.  Once  more  we  be- 
came the  guests  of  a neighborhood.  A 
bountiful  repast  had  been  prepared  for 
us,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  so  liberally  treated  at  various 
other  places,  we  did  full  justice  to  the 
good  things  placed  before  us. 

Thirty  boys  had  been  trying,  on  this 
beautiful  Christmas  eve,  to  bring  home 
the  Christmas  spirit  to  the  people  of 
our  town  in  the  good  old  ways  of  the 


"old  country,”  and  in  doing  so  had 
brought  a greater  measure  of  pleasure 
and  happiness  to  themselves  than 
seemed  possible. 

It  is  a beautiful  custom  which  I am 
sure  we  shall  be  proud  to  have  inaug- 
urated in  the  good  old  town  of  Arling- 
ton, to  which  we  owe  so  much. 

Donald  B.  Scully,  '13. 


DEBATING  CLUB. 

Probably  in  no  field  of  attainment  is 
practice  so  essential  to  success  as  in 
that  of  clear,  forceful  expression;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  important  that  every- 
one should  possess  ability  in  this  line, 
for  the  man  who  can  do  it  is  the  mau 
who  will  win  at  every  stage  of  the  game. 

The  result  of  the  first  interscholastic 
debate,  Newton  vs.  Arlington,  held  on 
Feb.  (j,  in  the  High  School  Hall,  shows 
that  Arlington  High  is  sending  out  de- 
baters as  well  as  athletes. 

The  question  for  debate  was:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  law  exempting  United 
States  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade  from  Panama  tolls  should  be  re- 
pealed.’’ David  Crockett  ’15,  Thomas 
Donnelly  ’ll  and  Albert  Wunderlich 
'll  supported  the  affirmative.  Wun- 
derlich handled  the  rebuttal.  Messrs. 
Van  Kirk,  Pierce  and  Kepner  of  New- 
ton took  the  negative. 

Musical  selections  were  given  during 
the  evening  by  the  Girls’  and  Boys’  Glee 
Clubs,  and  the  Orchestra. 

The  judges  were:  L.  L.  Cleveland, 
principal,  Cambridge  High  School;  H. 
D.  Sears,  instructor  of  English,  Somer- 
ville High  School  ; A.  II.  Gilmer,  assist- 
ant professor  of  English  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege. The  presiding  officer  was  Mr. 
Frank  V.  Noyes. 

The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative. 

I.  Hilda  Stewart,  Sec. 


THE  GERMAN  CLUB. 

Die  Studenten  des  Mehr  Kunde 
Yerein  versammelten  ein  Saale  des 
Hoch  Schule  am  Dienstag  vor  Weih- 
nachstag.  Es  war  sehr  erfolgreich,  und 
viele  Studenten  von  den  Deutsclien 
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Klassen,  die  in  der  Scliule  vor  einigen 
Jahren  waren,  kamrnen. 

Das  programm  bestand  aus  deuts- 
elien  Liedern ; einem  Yolk-tanz ; nnd 
einem  kurzen  Spiel  das  vom  einem 
Schuler,  Herr  Reed,  geschrieben  wurde, 
nnd  von  Herr  Snow  uebersetezt  wurde; 
Frau  Scully  sang  nnd  Herr  Eberhardt 
sjtielte  die  deutsclie  zither;  Fraulein 
Magner  leitete  das  zeusammentreffen. 

DAS  PROGRAMM. 

I.  “Stille  Nacht”  — Fraulein  Rate- 
man,  Bell,  Bolster  nnd  Herren, 
Ross  and  Wilson. 

Klavier-spielerin  — F raulei  n 
Nightingale. 

II.  Yolk-tanz — Fraulein  E.  Cham- 
berlin, R.  Mitchell,  M.  McLel- 
lan,  G.  King,  L.  Hatch,  E.  Mc- 
Clare,  A.  Livingston,  Herr  D. 


Ross,  II.  Reycroft,  R.  Smith, 
P.  Johnson,  K.  Reed,  S.  Cook, 
II.  Peterson. 

III.  “O  Tannenbaum” — Fraulein  C. 
Darling,  G.  Kimball,  G.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  Yerrinton,  Herr  P. 
Johnson,  II.  Peterson,  K.  Reed, 
W.  Wilson. 

IY.  “Odu  Froliche”  — Fraulein  R. 
Scully,  B.  Yerrinton,  Kerr  I). 
Ross,  L .Kelly. 

Y.  “Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume” — Frau 
Scully. 

YI.  Die  Zither — Herr  Eberhardt. 
YII.  “Ein  Weihnachsladen  in  Berlin” 
Fraulein  K.  Eberhardt,  P. 
Garman,  A.  Schwamb,  Herr  O. 
Banks,  II.  Bixbv,  T.  Donnelly, 
L.  Rimbach,  L.  Snow,  W.  Wil- 
son, A.  Wunderlich. 

Pauline  Gauman,  Sec. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Charles  Allen,  A.  H.  S.  ’13,  is  now 
studying  at  Boston  University,  and  is 
a member  of  the  class  of  1!)17. 

Joseph  Chisholm,  who  graduated 
from  here  last  June,  is  doing  most  ex- 
cellent work  at  Boston  College. 

Ruth  Danforth,  an  A.  II.  S.  '13  girl, 
is  pursuing  her  studies  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity with  much  zeal  and  due  success. 

Ethel  Eggleston,  another  member  of 
last  year’s  class,  is  now  studying  voice 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Harlan  Eveleth  ’13,  known  as  the 
“wizard”  among  his  classmates,  on  ac- 
count of  his  unusual  ability  along  elec- 
trical lines,  is  now  out  West,  studying 
at  the  University  of  Calfornia.  lie  is 
extremely  interested  in  lakes,  and  is 
also  busy  as  the  Western  corresnondent 
for  the  Electrician  and  Mechanic,  a pa- 
per of  note  in  the  scientific  world. 

Louis  Ross  ’13  is  studying  at  Amherst 
Agricultural  College.  He  has  made 
good  on  the  hockey  team. 

Ralph  Stiles,  likewise  a member  of 


the  class  of  1913,  is  now  a freshman  at 
Amherst  Agricultural  College 
joying  it  immensely. 

Olive  Wheaton  ’13  is  taking  the  ~,rm- 
nastic  course  at  Wellesley,  and  is  en- 
thusiastically interested  in  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  the  Christmas  vacation 
a meeting  was  held  in  Cutting  Hall  one 
evening,  the  purpose  being  to  form  an 
Alumni  Association.  Word  had  been 
sent  to  several,  through  the  efforts  of 
certain  ones  of  the  alumni,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  responded  to  the 
call  was  about  ninety.  Two  commit- 
tees were  elected,  one  for  by-laws  and 
one  to  look  up  names  and  addresses  of 
former  A.  11.  S.  students,  and  to  inform 
them  of  (lie  plan  for  an  association. 
Harold  Yiets  was  made  chairman  fo  the 
first  committee,  and  Leo  Dalton  of  the 
second.  A meeting  will  lie  arranged 
for  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  an  enthusiastic  re 
sponse. 
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1914. 

Miss  T — y — r (translating) — “He 

girded  arms  on  his  trembling  shoulder 
which  was  long  unused  on  account  of 
age.” 

Miss  II. — “What  is  a demagogue?” 

Br — d — “Half  a god.” 

Tn  ('hem. 

Mr.  G. — “Where  does  all  the  carbon 
in  this  room  come  from?” 

Young  Chemist — “From  the  animals 
here.” 

Miss  IT. — "The  Spartans  were  outside 
the  pale.” 

A Stage  Whisper  "Who  put  the 
Athenians  in  the  pail?” 

Master  Iv.  (translating  detournant 
ses  yeux  par  la  feuetre) — "Throwing  his 
eyes  out  of  the  window.’’ 

In  Chem. 

Mr.  G.  tells  us  that  the  trusts  keep 
back  the  eggs  in  cold  storage  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  diamonds  ( ?) 

Heard  in  the  corridor. 

First  Senior — “The  man  that  mends 
my  siioes  is  dead.” 

Second  Senior — "Are  they  going  to 
sound  tlie  taps  at  his  funeral?” 

Freshman  (just  arriving) — “Couldn’t 
he  heal  (heel)  his  own  soul  (sole)?” 


Pupil — "The  thermometer  says  72. 
Shall  I pull  dowjn  the  chain?  That 
cuts  the  heat  in  two.” 

Teacher — "According  to  that  it  would 
soon  be  36.  I’m  afraid  you  would 
freeze  us  out.” 

Teacher — “You  never  saw  that  in 
print — or  not  unless  you  printed  it 
yourself.” 

In  German. 

Literal  translation — "He  spoke  with 
winged  words.” 

Teacher — “What  does  that  mean?” 

Pupil — "Angelic  words,  1 s’pose.” 

Teacher  (objecting  to  pupil’s  Latin 
composition) — “You  don’t  kill  anyone 
in  the  dative.  You  do  it  directly.” 

Society  Yews — Cocoa  served  in  halls. 
Scully  and  Duncan,  pourers. 

1915. 

Com.  Geog.  III. 

Teacher — “What  are  the  peculiarities 
of  a Swiss  watch  ?” 

Pupil — “They  have  peculiar  hands.” 

Bright  Pupil — “Also  “funny  faces.'  ’’ 

Pupils  passing  up  or  down  the  front 
stairs,  beware  of  talking.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  and  your  mouth  closed,  and 
walk  quickly. 

Hard  labor  awaits  the  deceiver. 
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Mr.  K — y tells  us  that  he  can  forecast 
t lie  weather,  and  that  it  helps  him 
greatly  when  he  goes  travelling. 

Travellers,  apply  to  Kelly. 

Cheni.  III. 

Mr.  (1. — “Tell  how  the  flowers  of  sul- 
phur is  obtained.” 

Brilliant  Pupil  —“They  grow  in  Lou- 
isiana.” 

Cheni.  III. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  future 
of  “calcium”  is  brilliant.  (In  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  R — d.) 

Does  the  Junior  Class  require  a pres- 
ident with  two  “Kings”  in  Room  III.? 

Miss  II.  suggested,  one  cold  morning, 
that  it  was  a good  thing  that  1!  — w— r 
was  absent,  as  cold  contracts. 

German  II. 

Miss  INI. — “Are  there  any  more  cor- 
rections?” 

Mr.  S.— “Yes.” 

Miss  M. — “Well,  pass  to  the  board 
and  make  your  correction.” 

Mr.  S.  passes  up  and  very  courage- 
ously dots  an  “i.” 

German  I. 

Miss  M.  wrote  some  German  on  the 
board  for  translation. 

Pupil — “Shall  we  translate  it  into 
English?” 

Bright  Pupil  (in  rear) — “No,  set  it 
to  music.” 

1916. 

Physics. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  volunteered  to  put 
everyone  in  the  Physics  II.  class  to 
sleep  for  one  minute  with  laughing  gas. 
Don't  all  speak  at  once. 

People  with  weak  hearts  are  warned 
to  stay  out  of  Physics,  first  period. 
Also  those  averse  to  a bath  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  G.  (after  telling  the  class  that  po- 
tatoes cannot  be  boiled  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  some  parts  of  Colorado) — “How 


would  you  overcome  this  difficulty  if 
you  were  camping  out  there?” 

Voice  from  rear — “Bake  them.” 

English. 

Miss  P. — “Where  have  we  heard  the 
expression,  ‘Sola,  sola,’  before” 

S-n-g-n — "In  the  scale.” 

We  learn  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
great  writer,  yet  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  his  plays  could  hardly  be  de- 
ciphered! Rather  a paradoxical  state- 
ment. 

French. 

Miss  J.  — “Ou  demeurez-vous  ?” 
(Where  do  you  live?) 

Miss  B. — “I  don’t  know.” 

( We  recommend  that  she  find  out 
soon.) 

H i story. 

It  has  become  the  custom  of  pupils 
who  do  not  know  their  lesson  to  try  to 
enter  into  a heated  argument  with  Miss 
II.  and  the  class  on  different  subjects, 
varying  from  the  greatness  of  Alexan- 
der to  the  present  day  suffragette  ques- 
tion. This  class  should  produce  some 
fine  debates. 

Mr.  C. — “You  have  a mind  like  one  of 
these  new-fashioned  skirts.” 

Master  G.  n — “How’s  that?” 

Mr.  C. — “Very  narrow,  very  narrow.” 

Miss  M — y — d — "Tell  about  Switzer- 
land.” 

Brilliant  Pupil — “Switzerland  has 
not  any  good  harbors  on  its  seacoast.” 

Do  you  realize  that  for  several  weeks 
we  have  not  had  lung  exercises  on  Tues- 
day morning?  How  convenient! 

1917. 

Latin  I.  A. 

“ ‘We’  is  nom.  sing,  masc.,”  piped  up 
L. 

Miss  R — b — n — “What  does  that 
mean  ?” 

“They’re  married,”  came  a gruff 
voice  from  the  further  side  of  the  room. 
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Miss  It — eh — nd  (to  study  pupil)  — 
"Please  drop  the  transom,  for  it  is  very 
warm  here.” 

After  a few  minutes  a voice  from  the 
rear  is  heard : “Pick  it  up,  it's  cold.” 

English  Teacher — “Explain  the  allu- 
sion to  Pegasus.” 

Freshman — "He  was  the  horse  Paul 
Revere  rode  on.” 

Evidently  his  ideas  on  American  and 
Greek  history  are  slightly  mixed. 

Another  1917  youngster  said  the  “Beil 
of  Atre”  was  the  hell  Paul  Iievere 
pulled.  Longfellow’s  “Tales  of  a Way- 
side  Inn”  didn’t  sink  in,  we  take  it. 

At  the  first  January  meeting  of  the 
Locke  Freshman  Club  new  officers  were 
elected.  They  are  as  follows:  Presi- 

dent, Milton  Estabrook;  Wee-Presi- 


dent, John  McCarthy;  Secretary,  Nora 
G.  Kelley;  Treasurer,  Abraham  Marcus. 

In  English  A. 

Mr.  MeX.  stated  that  three  men  held 
a conversation  in  an  apple  barrel.  Other 
members  of  the  class  reminded  him 
that  not  all  men  are  of  his  size. 

The  Locke  Freshmen  are  wondering 
where  their  friends,  the  doves,  are.  Prob- 
ably they  have  gone  to  pay  Sec.  Bryan 
a visit,  knowing  how  well  he  likes  them. 

I Note — This  is  positively  the  last  ap- 
pearance of  any  doves.) 

Miss  W.  (in  Latin  class) — “Miss  C., 
what  case  is  profectionem  f” 

Miss  C.  hesitates,  and  a voice  B om 
the  playground  says:  "I  know  it.” 

•Freshman  editor  from  the  Locke 
School  is  Florence  Lennon. 
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We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  fol- 
lowing- exchanges : “Pnncliard  Ensign, ' 
Andover;  “The  Papyrus,”  Stamford 
(Nov.  and  Dec.)  ; “The  Pioneer,”  Read- 
ing; “The  Register,”  Burlington;  “Ink- 
lings,” New  York;  "The  Red  and 
Black,”  Claremont;  “The  Budget," 
Pittsburgh;  “The  Enterprise,”  Keene; 
“The  Clarion,”  West  Iloxbury;  “The 
Megaphone,”  Franklin  (Nov.  and  Dec.  ) 

“The  Megaphone”  (Dean  Academy) 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  of  its  “Alumni  Column,”  to 
which  special  attention  seems  to  be 
paid.  It  would  be  distinctly  gratifying 
to  the  graduates  of  any  school  to  be  able 
to  read  such  a column  in  their  own 
school  paper. 

“The  Enterprise” — Why  do  you  not 
develop  your  “Exchange  Column” 
more?  You  receive  a large  number  of 
exchanges,  and  it  seems  that  you  might 
help  them  by  some  comment  or  criti- 
eism. 

The  literary  department  of  the 
“Budget”  (George  IE  Thurston  School) 
is  very  good,  but  the  paper  is  lacking 
in  class  notes  and  an  “Alumni  Column.” 

“The  Papyrus”  (Manor  School)  is 
well  worth  notice,  because  of  its  edi- 
torials especially,  which  are  well  and 
pointedly  written. 


“The  Red  and  Black”  (Stevens  High 
School)  is  one  of  the  finest  looking  pa- 
pers that  we  receive.  The  cover  is  neat, 
the  paper  good  and  the  material  well 
arranged. 

We  are  very  glad  to  add  “Inklings” 
(Ethical  Culture  School)  to  our  list  of 
exchanges,  for  it  is  a well-balanced, 
complete,  interesting  paper. 

Why  not  have  a regular  literary  de- 
partment, “Register,”  and  not  mix  your 
interesting  and  well-written  stories  in 
with  alumni  notes  and  locals? 

“The  Pioneer”  would  he  greatly  im- 
proved by  more  cuts. 

The  Journal  of  Education  says  of  Ev- 
erett: “Everett  High  School  students 

are  turning  out  one  of  the  best  school 
publications  in  the  State,  the  Clarion, 
a weekly.  The  boys  have  bought  a 
good-sized  press,  and  do  the  entire  press 
and  composition  work,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Edward  S.  Bryant.  The  paper 
gives  all  the  school  news,  while  it  is 
news,  and  it  has  a circulation  of  600 
copies. 

Mary  had  a little  dog, 

It  was  a noble  pup ; 

It  stood  upon  its  hind  legs 

When  von  held  its  front  ones  up. 

—Ex. 
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Lives  of  centipedes  remind  us 
We  should  all  ambition  lose 
If  we  had  to  find  the  cash  to 
Keep  a centipede  in  shoes. — Ex. 

‘Arf  a liincli,  'arf  a liineh, 

’Arf  a lunch  honward, 

’Ampered  by  ‘obble  skirts, 

’Opped  the  four  ’undred. — Ex. 

Little  drops  of  water. 

Little  grains  of  sand. 

Make  the  brand-new  carburettor 
Kick  to  beat  the  band. — Ex. 

Chicago  is  a Swift  place. 

Yes.  but  there  Ar  mour. — Ex. 

In  what  country  does  time  go  the 
fastest? 

Tn  Italy.  Every  time  you  turn 
around  you  see  a dago. — Ex. 


Baron  Sans  Dough — “What  do  you 
think  of  my  family  tree?” 

Jones — "The  tree  is  all  right,  but  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  crop  was  a failure.” 
—Ex. 

Freshie — “I  was  out  with  a chicken 
yesterday — the  kind  that  won't  pick  up 
a worm.” 

Soph — "Then  how  did  you  manage  to 
he  with  her?” — Ex. 

Teacher — “Fools  may  ask  questions 
that  wise  men  cannot  answer.” 

Senior — "I  guess  that  is  why  so  many 
of  us  flunk.” — Ex. 

There  was  recently  a duel  in  Missis- 
sippi between  a Mr.  Knott  and  a Mr. 
Shott.  The  result  was  Knott  was  shot, 
and  Shott  was  not.  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  would  rather  have  been 
Shott  than  Knott. — Ex. 


Tufts  College  Medical  School 

Tufts  College  Dental  School 

The  Building  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  remodelled 


IMPORTANT  CHANGE  IN  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Commencing  with  the  session  1914- 
15  one  year  of  work  in  an  approved 
college,  including  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  either  French  or  German, 
in  addition  to  graduation  from  an  ap- 
proved high  school,  or  to  regular  ad- 
mission to  said  college,  will  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  Tufts  College 
Medical  School. 

For  further  information,  or  for  a cataloguf 


Three  years  graded  course  covering 
all  branches  of  Dentistry.  Laboratory 
and  scientific  courses  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  School.  Clin- 
ical facilities  unsurpassed,  40,000 
treatments  being  made  annually  in  the 
Infirmary. 


, apply  to 


FREDERIC  M.  BRIGGS,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 


416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Compliments  of  

Qhrftngton  (2lufo  Co. 

THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College'  Ices 

GROSSMITH’S  PHARMACY 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  f '-'ineton 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

WILLIAM  WHC 

Ladies’  ar  n’s 

Ft 

671  Mas  ae,  Arlington 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  8j4-M 

The  ly 

CO  N F 4ERY 

Mystic  ng  Room 

W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

D ILES 

Dry  G mall  Wares 

I ',c,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

STATIOF  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

!.  SMITH 

LER 

usetts  Avenue 
gton 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
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Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

WILLIAM  L.  HOOPER,  Ph.  D , Acting  President 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

JACKSON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
THE  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

THE  CRANE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

AND  IN  BOSTON 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  and  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 


The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted 

for  admission 


A catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Dean  of  any  department  or  to  the 
Registrar,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

P.  0.  Address,  except  for  Medical  P.  0,  Address  for  Medical  and 

and  Dental  Schools,  Tufts  College,  Dental  Schools,  416  Huntington 

Mass.  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 


Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufacture,  including  all  com- 
mercial fibres.  Complete  three-year  courses  in  Cotton  Manufac.uriug,  Wool  Manufacturing, 
Textile  Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor  of  Tex- 
tile Dyeing)  offered  for  completion  of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 

Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates  1899-1913 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 3 

Teachers  14 

Mill  Vice-Presidents 3 

Mill  Treasurers  and  Agents 8 

Mill  Superintendents 22 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents H 
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In  Government  Emploj 5 

Tn  State  Employ 1 

Trade  Journalists 3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  Inci- 
dental Thereto  10 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned 22 

Other  Business  13 

Students  6 

Married  Women 3 

Employment  Not  Known 24 

Not  Employed 2 

Deceased  6 
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EDITORIALS 


‘•Blue  Bird”  weather  has  come  at 
last. 

Just  as  the  blue  bird  is  the  symbol 
of  happiness,  so  the  “blue  bird  weather” 
means  a smiling  sky  overhead,  and 
happy,  light-hearted  people  below. 

With  soft,  balmy  air  and  lazy,  white 
clouds  sailing  the  blue  sky,  how  can 
anyone  have  worries?  Spring  time  is 
the  joyous  time,  when  there's  no  time 
for  worries.  Forget  them,  or  better, 
don’t  have  them.  Watch  the  trees  bud 
and  the  flowers  blossom.  Can’t  you 
feel  the  sap  begin  to  run  in  your  veins? 
That  means  that  all  the  old  cross  wor- 


ries are  to  be  discarded,  that  tired,  cross 
cares  are  to  he  abolished,  a new  in- 
stalment of  just  pure  happiness  is  to 
be  moved  in  tilling  even  1 he  empty  store- 
rooms. 

Did  you  notice  that  the  last  of  March 
and  the  first  of  April  was  horrid,  driz- 
zly, rainy  weather  ? That  was  the  rain 
that  washes  away  the  old  grumpy 
thoughts  and  cares.  Now  the  rain  is 
happy,  jubilant,  splashy  showers — just 
good  nature  bubbling  over. 

So  in  order  not  to  break  the  charm 
of  the  “blue  bird  weather,”  and  to  keep 
it  with  us  as  long  as  possible,  every- 
one must  be  happy. 
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Fifty  per  cent,  of  our  Senior  class 
are  college-going  pupils.  Do  you  real- 
ize wliat  that  means?  it  means  desire 
for  professional  training  and  equip- 
ment; desire  for  the  best  positions  in 
business;  for  positions  of  influence,  as 
well  as  positions  that  pay;  positions 
that  otter  chances  of  a steady  rise; 
most  of  all  it  means  a desire  for  cul- 
ture. 

If  you  want  to  succeed  as  a business 
man  or  woman,  go  to  college.  It  will 
certainly  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
you.  If  your  family  can't  afford  to 
send  you,  then  work  your  way  through. 
The  training  is  invaluable,  and  you  are 
likely  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  the 
boy  who  goes  through  with  ease  and 
luxury.  If  you  are  a poor  student,  and 
don't  enjoy  the  work,  college  may  help 
you  to  find  yourself.  If  you  think  you 
owe  it  to  your  family  to  get  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible,  think  it  over  more 
carefully. 

The  boy  who  left  school  after  the 
ninth  grade  secured  a position  and 
worked  hard,  lie  may  succeed,  and 
very  likely  will  do  so.  In  four  years, 
however,  one  of  his  old  classmates,  now 
a high  school  graduate,  comes  looking 
for  a position  and  easily  overtakes  him. 
In  a year  or  so  he  lias  equalled  and 
very  likely  gone  ahead  of  the  boy  who 
has  worked  for  four  years  longer. 


Just  so  the  college  man  goes  ahead, 
and  will  probably  far  outstrip  both  his 
mates. 

Then  there  is  the  cultural  side.  Not 
a day  passes  but  what  the  college  man 
recognizes  some  minor  item  with  which 
he  has  become  acquainted  in  some  phase 
of  his  college  life.  The  "self-educated" 
man  is  not  interested,  for  he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  Yet  he  marvels,  and 
in  his  heart  he  envies  the  man  who  un- 
derstands. 

In  social  life,  as  in  business  life,  the 
ability  to  talk  well  and  interestingly 
depends  upon  the  education. 

Then  the  college  life  itself  is  won- 
derfully broadening.  There  one  makes 
friends  with  whom  he  is  most  intimate 
in  later  years.  These  friends  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Uncon- 
sciously he  shakes  off  the  little  petty 
habits  formed  in  his  home  town.  He 
soon  learns  new  ways.  He  broadens 
and  develops  without  being  aware  of 
the  fact,  independent  of  books  or 
teachers. 

Boys  and  girls  should  wake  up  to 
the  importance  of  education,  and  de- 
cide soon  enough  to  go  to  college,  so 
that  the  necessary  preparations  may 
be  made. 

No  matter  what  the  life  work  may  be, 
all  available  education  is  necessary. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


Arlington's  favorite  speaker,  Super- 
intendent Scully,  gave  a "Monday  morn- 
ing talk'7  about  his  recent  visit  to 
Richmond,  Virginia,  several  weeks  be- 
fore vacation.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  Southern  hospitality  as  extend- 
ed to  him,  and  (lie  others  in  the  con- 
vention; he  also  explained  the  feeling 
and  view-point  of  the  Southerners  in 
regard  to  the  Civil  War.  These  im- 
pressions, together  with  an  outline  of 
the  educational  system  and  its  rapid 
growth  in  I he  Southern  cities,  consti- 
tuted the  subject-matter  of  his  lecture, 
which  proved  far  too  brief  for  his  audi 
ence. 


On  Monday,  March  2,  Mr.  Leonard  W. 
Cronkhite  of  Boston  gave  a talk  on 
university  life  at  Oxford.  Having  won 
a Rhodes  Scholarship,  he  studied  at 
Oxford  several  years.  In  his  talk  he 
gave  interesting  details  of  the  student- 
life,  and  methods  of  study  in  the  Eng- 
lish University.  By  the  end  of  his  lec- 
ture his  hearers  felt  a general  tendency 
to  “sport  their  oaks”;  having  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  the  personal  note  in  his  nar- 
ratives. 

P.  Gariiax,  '14. 
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MY  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  DIVING. 

"Oh,  dive,  you  silly  boob!  dive!” 
blubbed  a scornful  voice  from  the 
water  below  me. 

1 had  established  myself  on  (he  very 
edge  of  the  dock,  and  now  stood  gazing 
down  into  the  clear  depths  of  the 
greeny,  blue  water.  Oh!  how  cold  it 
looked,  and  how  far  below  me.  A 
chilly  breeze  shivered  past  me,  making 
me  feel  clammy,  and  warning  me  that 
a wet  bathing  suit  is  not  the  warmest 
clothing  imaginable,  and  up  from  the 
water  came  a taunting  voice:  “Scare 

cat;  fraid  cat.” 

Quickly  different  facts  came  into  my 
mind,  when  the  owner  of  the  voice 
dived,  the  water  had  parted  smoothly 
before  his  hands,  so  why  should’nt  it 
part  before  mine?  I flattened  my 
hands  together  straight  above  my  head. 
Also,  when  he  dived,  his  body  went  in 
in  a straight,  graceful  slant,  and  his 
legs,  held  stiff,  didn’t  make  a drop  of 
water  splash  after  he  had  disappeared. 
Why  shouldn’t  it  all  be  the  same  with 
me? 

With  a final  effort,  I stiffened  myself, 
and  yelling  defiantly,  "I’m  not  a scare 
cat.”  I leaped  into  the  air. 

In  a moment  I,  too,  was  bubbling  in 
the  water,  but  something  had  tol  l me 
with  a smarting  slap  that  my  hands  had 
not  cut  the  water  smoothly,  and  that 
my  body  had  not  gone  in  after  them  in 
a graceful  slant.  And  as  for  my  legs, 
they  seemed  to  be  twisted  in  some  in- 
describable way  about  my  neck.  Com- 


ing to  the  surface,  I felt  flying  drops 
still  falling  around  me,  and  heard  a 
retreating  voice  shriek  derisively,  "I 
wonder  if  they  heard  that  dive  (with 
emphasized  sarcasm)  in  Japan.”  And 
I immediately  gave  chase. 

H.  G.  Be rquest,  1915. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A BABBLING  BROOK. 

Rippling,  trickling,  skipping,  dan- 
cing, singing  its  song  of  joy,  the  little 
brook  tripped  over  the  moss-grown 
stones,  like  a happy  child  frolicking  at 
his  play. 

* * * * 

Dashing,  roaring,  raging  in  its  vio- 
lent strength,  the  brook,  fully  grown  in 
its  manhood,  leaps  from  rock  to  rock 
in  a thundering  torrent,  and  then,  with 
one  burst  of  freedom,  overflows  into  the 
sea  of  the  world. 

Pauline  Clare,  1915. 


TIIE  LAST  STRAW. 

“My  resolutions,  therefore,  mean  to 
establish  the  equity — ” “My  resolu- 
tions, therefore,  mean  to  establish  the 
equity  and  justice  of  a taxation — ” 
"My  resolutions,  therefore,  mean  to  es- 
tablish the  equity  and  justice  of  a tax- 
ation of  America  by  grant  and  not  by 
imposition.”  The  book  closed  with  a 
bang,  and  Margery  jumped  to  her  feet. 

“There,  I know  the  first  sentence,  any- 
way. I’m  going  out  and  get  some 
fresh  air  to  help  digest  it.  mother.  I’ll 
be  back  soon.” 
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“What  were  you  studying,  dear?" 
asked  her  mother,  who  had  heard  the 
hook  close,  and  had  looked  iu  to  see  if 
Margery  was  through. 

"Oh.  we  had  to  learn  paragraph 
ninety-one  in  that  detestable  Burke. 
I'll  finish  when  I come  in."  And  Mar- 
gery was  gone,  out  into  the  October 
sunshine,  that  shone  like  a benignant 
god  upon  the  glorious  autumn  foliage. 

Mrs.  Eliott  smiled.  She  had  studied 
Burke,  too,  and  could  appreciate  Mar- 
gery's feelings. 

***** 

“Mother,  what  awful  thing  do  you 
think  lias  happened  now?''  gasped  Mar- 
gery. breaking  into  the  room  where  Mrs. 
Eliott  sat  making  Christmas  gifts,  one 
afternoon  in  the  middle  of  December. 

"What  now.  dear?  Pick  up  your 
coat,  you’re  dragging  it  on  the  floor." 
was  the  unruffled  reply,  for  she  was 
used  to  these  outbursts,  and  expected 
that  it  was  either  a shortened  recess  or 
perhaps  the  loss  of  a hockey  game. 

“They've  gone  and  changed  ray  Eng- 
lish division,  just  as  I was  getting  in- 
terested in  •Macbeth.’  and  put  me  into 
Doris’  division.” 

"Why.  I thought  you  and  Doris  were 
the  best  of  friends.  You  haven't  been 
quarreling.  I hope,”  said  Mrs.  Eliot,  a 
trifle  hastily. 

“No.  mother,  something  much  worse. 
Her  class  has  just  begun  Burke’s  speech ! 
Just  think!  That  means  I'll  be  on 
Burke  again  until  the  last  of  April.  I 
won't  stand  it ! It’s  outrageous ! Once 
is  too  much,  and  this,  this — is  the  limit! 
I'd  rather  have  heard  him  deliver  it.  if 
he  did  talk  three  hours,  than  study  it. 
If  he  had  known  what  misery  we’d 
have,  he  never  could  have  been  mean 
enough  to  say  so  much,”  cried  Margery, 
exasperated  beyond  further  speech. 

“I'm  sorry.  Isn't  there  some  way 
out  of  it?”  asked  her  mother,  sympa- 
thetically. 

“Absolutely  none!  T had  it  all  out 
in  the  office  this  morning.  T had  to 
change  for  the  honor  division  in  al- 
gebra. I hope  they'll  be  satisfied  when 
they’re  invited  to  my  funeral,  caused 
by  overwork  in  English!"  And  with 


this  dire  threat  the  indignant  Senior 
flaunted  out  of  the  room  and  stalked 
upstairs,  with  an  expression  on  her  face 
that  would  have  floored  the  most  relent- 
less of  instructors,  had  there  been  any 
present. 

***** 

It  was  a lovely  May  afternoon.  The 
girls  were  walking  happily  homeward 
from  the  baseball  game,  in  which  "our 
team"  had  defeated  the  opponents,  fi — 5, 
in  a "perfectly  thrilling"  contest. 

As  they  passed  the  school,  the  Eng 
lish  teacher  came  down  the  walk  and 
called  to  Margery. 

"Miss  Eliot,  one  moment,  please.” 

"Go  along,  girls,  I’ll  catch  up.”  Mar- 
gery urged : and  smilingly  she  advanced 
to  meet  her  instructor. 

"Margery.  I have  some  bad  news  for 
you."  began  her  teacher. 

"(Mi.  dear,  did  I flunk — fail.  T mean — 
in  that  test?”  gasped  Margery,  for  she 
had  been  fancying  that  she  had  done 
rather  well. 

"No,  indeed.  Your  mark  was  “A’’  in 
that.  You  seem  fated  this  year,  but  I 
can't  avoid  it.  I must  ask  you  to  do 
your  Milton  outside  of  class,  as  you 
did  your  ‘Macbeth,’  for  I'm  going  to  put 
all  the  college  pupils  into  your  division 
and  give  them  a thorough  review  of 
Burke.  You  see.  all  the  colleges  intend 
giving  questions  on  it  in  the  entrance 
examinations  this  year,  and  I want  you 
to  be  prepared.” 

“Oh.  I know  it  by  heart.  Must  I go 
over  it  again?’’  The  ring  in  her  voice 
and  the  appeal  in  her  eyes  were  very 
touching,  but  the  answer  was  a blow. 

“I  fear  you  must,  dear,  for  I have  no 
other  way  of  marking  your  daily  recita- 
tions. It  will  be  easier  for  you  than 
for  the  others,  for  you've  had  so  much 
of  it,"  said  the  teacher,  with  her  kind 
smile. 

Margery  swallowed  a lump  as  large 
as  a Plymouth  Rock,  faltered  a "good- 
night." and  walked  slowly  toward  home. 
The  girls  had  disappeared  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to 
overtake  them.  Slowly  the  sun  sank 
behind  a cloud,  and  the  low  rumble  of 
i humler  sounded  in  the  west.  She  wan- 
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deml  on,  and  turned  in  at  the  gate  as 
the  first  few  drops  fell. 

"I'm  glad  you  got  home  before  the 
storm,  dear,"  was  her  mother’s  cheery 
greeting;  but,  without  answer,  her 
daughter  walked  past  and  up  to  her 
room,  leaving  her  mother  to  say: 

"Well,  they  must  have  had  a bad  de- 
feat today!” 

***** 

High  School  Hall,  trimmed  in  green 
and  gold,  class  colors,  was  in  a bustle 
and  whirl  early  that  June  morning.  It 
was  ('lass  Day,  and  the  Seniors  were 
sitting  "down  front,”  awaiting  the 
awarding  of  the  prize  books.  This  was 
an  old  custom  in  the  school — that  pu- 
pils having  satisfactorily  completed 
their  four  years’  course  should  receive 
on  (’lass  Day  a book,  as  a reward  for 
general  merit. 

Margery  and  Doris  were  sitting  to- 
gether, near  the  front.  Margery  ner- 
vously played  with  her  watch-chai"  ^nd 
upon  the  middle  finger  of  her  right  hand 
were  traces  of  a large  ink  spot  not  yet 
entirely  vanished.  Be  it  known,  she 
had  creditably  passed  her  examination 
on  the  previous  day  (she  did  not  know 
it  yet),  and  had  cheerfully  written  par- 
agraph ninety-one,  and  Burke’s  six  res- 
olutions, and  had  answered  endless 
questions  as  to  his  style,  allusions,  and 
other  rhetorical  devices. 

The  program  proceeded  smoothly,  and 
the  awarding  of  books  came  at  last. 
Toward  the  end,  Miss  Eliot’s  name  was 
called,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  all  dis- 
missed, Margery  rushed  home  to  share 
the  first  peep  with  her  mother. 

"Oh,  mother,  I won  one  of  the  books,” 
she  announced  joyfully,  tipping  over 
the  work-basket  in  her  haste,  as  she 
dashed  into  the  sewing-room,  where  Mrs. 
Eliot  sat,  putting  in  some  last  stitches 
for  the  "night  of  nights.” 

“I  haven’t  even  peeked  yet,”  she  went 
on,  unheedful  of  the  disaster.  “Come, 
look  with  me.  I hope  it’s  a — ” 

"Wrong  side  up,  child,”  laughed  her 
mother.  She  righted  the  book  and 
looked  at  the  title.  Margery  looked, 
too,  and  then  an  indescribable  expres- 


sion stole  over  her  happy  face,  and  her 
voice  quavered  as  she  read : 

“Speech  on  Concilation 

With  American  Colonies. 

Edmund  Burke." 

She  turned  away  wearily  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

Her  mothter  sighed.  Then: 

"It’s  a beautiful  edition,  Margery,” 
she  volunteered. 

"Humph!”  ejaculated  Margery,  and 
stalked  out  of  the  room. 

Marion  Evelyn  Bushel,  ’14. 


SPRING. 

Here’s  to  the  joyful  springtime, 
Sweet  perfumes  fill  the  air; 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gladness, 
Joy  is  everywhere. 

The  little  pussy-willows 
Are  first  signs  of  the  spring; 

The  birds  are  flying  northward, 
Their  melodies  to  sing. 

And  soon  our  friends,  the  violets, 
Will  peep  their  heads  to  view; 

The  crocuses  and  tulips 
Our  friendship  will  renew. 

The  buttercups  will  follow, 

And,  oh,  the  daisies,  too, 

Their  lovely  blossoms  open, 

To  see  ihe  sky  so  blue. 

Why  should  we  not  be  happy? 

Why  not  be  full  of  glee? 

To  see  how  nature’s  blessed  us. 

My  friend,  both  you  and  me. 

Beatrice  Young,  ’17. 


A WOODLAND  ADVENTURE. 

On  a beautiful  fall  day,  with  the 
golden,  weathered  leaves  falling  zig-zag 
to  the  ground,  and  the  hound  barking 
on  the  trail  of  some  sly  fox.  I found  my- 
self in  the  thick  Lincoln  woods,  among 
the  full  beauties  of  nature’s  work. 

As  I was  wandering  thoughtlessly 
through  the  thickets,  in  quest  of  some 
lone  partridge,  I suddenly  beheld  a 
small  woodland  pond  of  smooth,  glis- 
tening water,  mirroring  the  overhang- 
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ing  trees,  and  seeming  afire  from  the 
strong  snn  and  richly  colored  fall 
leaves.  Such  an  ideal  place  for  a wood 
duck  to  sport,  and  perhaps  breed  in  the 
spring,  was  my  first  thought;  and  I 
started  searching  for  a dead  tree,  with 
a hole  in  it,  which  might  have  been 
some  wood  duck’s  home  the  past  spring. 

A large,  broken-off,  dead  tree,  half 
hidden  by  a woodland  vine,  caught  my 
eye  at  one  end  of  the  pond,  and  I has- 
tened for  an  inspection.  A large  hole, 
about  two-thirds  way  up  the  barkless 
trunk — surely  no  intelligent  wood  duck 
could  have  overlooked  this  ideal  place 
for  his  home.  I was  curious  to  see  the 
remains  of  a wood  duck’s  home,  so 
climbed  to  a lone  branch,  beside  the 
hole,  and  overhanging  the  pond.  I 
first  noticed  the  feather  lining.  It  cer- 
tainly was  the  remains  of  a nest;  and  I 
peered  down  into  the  hole.  A hiss ! 
Such  a scare ! I nearly  fell  from  the 
old,  decayed  perch,  as  a small,  furious- 
looking  red  screech  owl  stared  me  in 
the  face  and  snapped  his  bill  inces- 
santly. 

I quickly  recovered  from  my  fright, 
and  thought  what  a nice  pet  this  wood- 
land mouser  would  make.  I calmly  dis- 
turbed his  quiet  repose.  After  a few 
minutes  of  fight,  and  danger  of  falling 
into  the  pond„  I had  the  woodland 
mouser  in  a Uneeda  Biscuit  box,  se- 
curely tied,  and  I proceeded  on  my  way 
toward  home. 

Certainly  old  mouser  slept  as  peace- 
fully on  the  journey  as  he  had  in  his 
dark  house,  except  when  a sudden  jar 
awoke  him,  and  lie  replied  with  a snap 
of  his  beak. 

Arriving  home  at  dusk  with  my  treas- 
ure, I made  my  way  into  the  sitting 
room  and  untied  the  box.  Old  mouser 
gave  a fierce  look  around,  and  then  flew 
up  to  a picture  frame.  He  was  soon 
captured  and  taken  to  a large  shed  ar- 
ranged with  sleeping  box,  trees  and  a 
feeding  shelf. 

In  a short  time  he  became  very  tame 
and  contented  with  his  new  home.  Dur- 
ing the  day  he  slept  peacefully  in  his 
sleeping  box,  and  towards  dusk  came 
out,  and  waited  upon  his  feeding  shelf 


for  his  supper  of  a mouse,  sparrow  or 
part  of  a chicken,  water  and  sand. 

Mouser  lived  happily  for  a number  of 
months  through  the  winter,  till  one 
stormy  night,  the  latch  on  his  shed  not 
being  securely  hitched,  the  door  blew 
open,  and,  after  devouring  all  his  meal, 
he  followed  his  natural  instinct  and 
flew  away  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

A.  Winslow  Hall,  ’17. 


THE  SMUGGLERS. 

One  dark  night  in  September,  a long, 
low  boat,  running  without  lights,  ap- 
peared about  a dozen  miles  off  the  Maine 
coast.  She  had  a long  hull,  about  the 
shape  of  a torpedo  boat  destroyer’s, 
painted  a dark  gray,  which  made  her 
practically  invisible,  a black  blot 
against  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Her 
motive  power  was  electricity,  for,  al- 
though she  was  moving  swiftly,  not  a 
sound  could  be  heard.  The  cargo  was 
well  stored  in  kegs  and  bottles,  intended 
to  relieve  the  dryness  in  Maine.  The 
crew  were  mostly  Americans,  not  at  all 
ihe  popular  type  of  smugglers.  Her 
captain,  an  energetic,  bright  young  fel- 
low, was  peering  into  the  darkness, 
while  her  crew,  about  a dozen,  were 
lounging  on  the  deck  and  talking  in  low 
tones, 

In  the  wireless  cabin  the  operator 
was  listening  for  the  message  which 
had  been  expected  for  some  time.  At 
last  it  came,  in  code:  “All  safe;  come 
in.”  The  operator  pulled  out  his  wall 
'phone  and  telephoned  the  bridge,  the 
captain  gave  the  signal,  and  the  little 
craft  leaped  into  the  darkness  and  sped 
for  the  coast. 

Soon  they  reached  a little  land-locked 
bay,  into  which  they  steered,  and  quick- 
ly came  to  rest  at  a flat  ledge  jutting 
out  into  fhe  water,  a perfect  dock,  for 
the  water  was  extremely  deep  all 
around.  The  crew  quickly  went  to 
work  at  unloading.  As  fast  as  the 
cargo  was  taken  out  it  was  carried  to  a 
large,  dry  cave,  well  concealed,  about 
half-way  up  the  cliff. 

Just  as  the  last  case  had  been  hidden 
a man  came  rushing  to  the  dock  with 
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the  information  that  a strange  craft 
was  headed  that  way  that  looked  like  a 
revenue  cutter,  and  that  t he  smuggling 
boat  had  better  start. 

The  crew  immediately  jumped  on 
board,  cast  off,  and  Hie  launch  started 
out  of  the  harbor,  while  those  left  be- 
hind busied  themselves  with  clearing 
away  the  traces  of  their  night’s  work. 
The  launch  sped  along,  those  aboard 
hoping  to  escape  the  lights  of  the  cut- 
ter for  at  least  ten  minutes.  At  last 
the  beam  of  light  fell  squarely  on  them, 
and  the  cutter  started  in  pursuit,  hold- 
ing them  with  that  remorseless  white 
linger.  At  first  the  smuggler  expected 
to  shake  off  the  revenue  cutter  easily, 
but  the  pursuing  boat  developed  unex- 
pected speed.  Then  the  little  craft 
turned  and  raced  for  a headland,  with 
a narrow,  crooked  passage  through  it. 
With  careful  handling  they  might  get 
through,  but  there  was  no  chance  for 
the  cutter,  which  must  go  a long  wav 
around.  The  time  that  this  would  take 
would  enable  the  smugglers  to  escape. 
The  revenue  cutter  had  fired  several 
shots  at  first,  but  as  they  had  all  fallen 
short  she  had  ceased.  When  the  elec- 
tric boat  had  disappeared  in  the  pas- 
sage the  captain  of  the  cutter  said  to 
his  first  officer : 

"We  might  as  well  give  up  the  chase. 
He’s  slipped  us  again.  I hoped  we’d 
catch  him  with  the  goods  this  time, 
though,  for  that  would  mean  a good  bit 
of  prize  money  for  all  hands.  Perhaps 
we  can  find  the  goods,  though,  in  that 
bay  he  put  out  of.  We  might  as  w-ell 
try.” 

The  cutter  put  back  to  the  harbor  and 
looked  for  smuggled  goods,  but,  as  they 
couldn’t  find  the  cave,  they  had  to  go 
back  to  their  patrol  duty  empty-handed. 

Russell  Smith,  ’15. 


Little  William  had  been  staying  up 
rather  late,  and  went  to  bed  without 
saying  his  prayers.  His  mother  said 
to  him,  “Why,  Willie,  I’m  surprised  at 
you ! You  haven’t  said  your  prayers.” 
“Aw,  gee!”  he  answered.  “What’s 
the  use  of  waking  the  Lord  up  at  this 
time  of  night.” 


TI 1 E SON G OF  THE  THRUSH. 
Hark  to  the  song  of  the  thrush, 

At  (lie  fall  of  the  dusk  and  dew, 
Piercing  the  twilight  hush. 

Thrilling  it  through  and  through; 
While  the  first  stars  twinkle  and  twinkle 
And  the  little  leaves  crinkle  and  crinkle 
Low  as  a rill, 

Clear  as  a bell, 

Down  from  the  hill, 

Up  from  the  dell, 

lie  sings  a song  for  me  and  for  you. 

List  to  the  song  of  the  thrush! 

From  the  shadow  cool  and  deep, 
From  the  heart  of  the  underbrush. 
Where  the  little  birds  twitter  anl 
peep; 

While  the  winds  grow  crisper  and 
crisper, 

And  the  little  leaves  whisper  and  whis- 
per, 

Fine  as  a flute. 

Blown  at  the  morn, 

Soft  as  a lute. 

Or  a fairy  horn : 

A call  from  the  land  of  sleep. 

Viola  Garland,-  ’IT. 


HOW  JIM  WON  HIS  BICYCLE. 

“Gee,  I wish  I had  a bicycle!”  sighed 
Jim,  as  he  sat  on  his  porch  steps  watch- 
ing some  boys  and  girls  go  by  on  their 
bicycles. 

“Well,  there’s  no  use  to  wish  for  u. 
You  know  very  well  we  can't  afford  to 
buy  you  one,”  said  his  mother,  who  was 
sitting  near  him. 

“Sad,  but  true,”  replied  Jim,  and 
started  off  on  his  paper  route. 

Jim  lived  in  a small  town  in  Indiana, 
and  although  his  family  lived  comfort- 
ably, they  could  not  afford  such  a lux- 
ury as  a bicycle  for  Jim.  And  now  .is 
he  plodded  along  the  railroad  track  to 
the  last  house  on  his  route,  Jim  thought 
and  thought  of  some  way  by  which  he 
could  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a bi- 
cycle. Around  a bend  in  the  track 
came  the  local  train,  puffing  and  wheez- 
ing on  its  slow  way.  “Guess  some- 
thing’s the  matter  with  the  old  boat,” 
thought  Jim  as  he  watched  it  draw 
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near.  As  the  train  drew  up  to  where 
Jim  stood  it  gave  a long  wheeze  and 
then  stopped. 

The  conductor  jumped  off'  and  ran  up 
to  the  cab.  "What's  the  matter  there?" 
he  cried.  "Hurry  up.  The  limited  is 
due  any  moment,  and  we’ve  got  to  make 
the  next  station." 

‘•Can't  help  it."  replied  the  engineer. 
"Water's  all  gone  in  the  tank,  and  we 
can't  go  without  water.” 

As  Jim  listened  he  thought  of  what 
an  awful  thing  it  would  be  if  the 
limited  express  from  San  Francisco,  go- 
ing sixty  miles  an  hour,  should  era.di 
into  the  local.  He  glanced  about  him, 
half  expecting  to  find  some  watei  on 
the  dry.  dusty  prairie,  that  stretched 
for  miles  in  every  direction.  Suddenly 
Jim  thought  of  the  fire  alarm — the  last 
one — that  lay  down  the  track  a short 
distance. 

Then  he  ran  toward  the  conductor-. 
"Do  you  want  some  water?"  he  cried. 

"Yes.  yes."  said  1 he  train  man;  "and 
we  want  it  quick  !” 

"There'll  be  some  here  in  about  ten 
minutes."  said  Jim;  and  then  ran  down 
the  track  to  the  fire  alarm.  He  rang 
the  alarm,  and  off  in  the  town  he  could 
faintly  hear  the  clanging  of  the  bells 
as  the  town's  only  fire  wagon  came  at 
it's  best  speed  along  the  dusty  road. 
Quickly  the  wagon  drew  near,  and  the 
hose  was  immediately  plunged  intv  the 
dry  tank  of  the  engine,  while  the  fire- 
men lustily  pumped  the  water  from  the 
wagon. 

By  this  time  the  passengers  had  come 
out  from  the  train,  and  on  learning 
their  danger  and  the  quick  mind  of  the 
boy  had  saved  them,  they  passed  around 
the  hat.  Everybody  “chipped  in.”  and 
•Tim.  much  against  his  will,  was  pre- 
sented with  a hatful  of  money,  enough 
for  a fine  bicycle,  which  Jim  now  tides 
about  on  his  paper  route. 

Stax  wood  Cook.  'lfi. 


Ivid — "How  old  is  that  lamp,  ma?" 
Ma — “Oh.  about  three  years." 

Kid — "Turn  it  down.  It's  too  young 
to  smoke." 


CALYPSO. 

Enfold  ages  long  ago 
Lived  the  maiden.  Calypso. 

She  was  fair  of  face  to  see. 

But  fairer  still  of  form  was  she: 

Clad  in  softest  folds  of  brown. 

And  on  her  head  a golden  crown. 

Her  lips  were  red  with  rubies'  fire, 
Formed  sweet  kisses  to  inspire; 

But  her  eyes!  Most  wondrous  sight! 

Oh  ! so  marvelously  bright ! 

For  their  color,  all  around. 

Was  the  dryad  well  renowned  : 

They  were  bluest  of  The  blue. 

Of  the  sweetest,  deepest  hue. 

(Tne  morning  to  a pool  she  went. 

Then  her  pretty  figure  bent; 

Her  dainty  foot  in  deep  she  dipped, 

And  far  back  her  head  she  tipped, 
Sending  forth  a merry  laugh. 

Pulling  close  a silvery  scarf. 

She  looked  into  the  depths  below 
The  waters,  lapping  to  and  fro. 

Sent  back  a picture,  a surprise — 

The  bright  reflection  of  her  eyes ! 

All  The  pool  was  mirrored  blue 
By  That  wondrous,  wondrous  hue. 

Then  from  out  the  water  came 
A bad  fairy.  Tarn  by  name ; 

Jealousy  on  her  brow  was  burned. 

The  dryad  with  her  foot  she  spurned. 
Then  to  the  beauteous  maid  she  said . 
"Alack!  I would  that  thou  wert  dead! 
Thou  who  thinkest  thou  art  so  fine ! 
From  out  Thy  head  those  eyes  of  thine 
I'll  snatch,  and  hurl  up  to  The  sky! 
Now  pray  thy  last ! Prepare  to  die  !" 

And  so  unto  this  day  'tis  true 
That  when  you  see  that  wondrous  blue 
Which  reigns  supreme  o'er  all  the  skies, 
It  but  reflects  Calypso's  eyes. 

B.  L.  Hatch.  ’14. 


"Oh,  my !"  exclaimed  an  excited  wom- 
an. who  had  mislaid  her  husband.  "I'm 
looking  for  a small  man  with  one  eye.” 
“Well,  ma'am."  suggested  the  floor 
walker,  politely,  "if  lie's  a very  small 
man  maybe  you  had  better  use  both 
eyes."  Ex. 
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A DAY  WITH  THE  1 1 YD  IU)F  LANE. 

Bright  and  early  one  September 
morning,  Jack  Ray  fulfilled  Ids  promise 
to  instruct  me  in  the  art  of  flying  over 
the  water.  He  had  his  machine  in  a 
large  yacht  house  built  on  Judas  Poiny 
Rhode  Island.  1 1 is  machine  was  of  tin* 
Farmont  type,  propelled  by  a powerful 
Antoinette  rotary  motor. 

We  had  expected  to  start  (lying  a l 
once,  but  the  wings  of  the  hydro  were 
sopping  wet  from  a former  immersion. 
As  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  our- 
selves to  the  wet  silk,  we  wheeled  the 
hydro  into  the  strong  sunlight  on  the 
beach  in  order  to  allow  it  to  dry. 

While  we  waited  for  the  planes  to 
become  conditioned.  Jack  explained  the 
different  essentials  on  his  plane.  I 
learned  from  him  that  the  machine  rode 
on  a cushion  of  air  formed  by  the  slight 
curvature  of  the  planes;  that  the  plane 
was  steered  by  ailerons  on  the  tips  of 
the  wings;  that  the  elevating  was  ac- 
complished by  a small  rudder  on  the 
rear  of  the  aeroplane;  and  finally  that 
it  owed  its  forward  motion  to  the  huge 
engine  athwart  the  helm. 

About  twelve  we  started  to  shove  or 
launch  the  boat.  Both  aboard,  the 
engine  was  started,  and  we  sailed,  or 
rather  skimmed  across  the  water  with 
ever-increasing  speed.  Suddenly  the 
earth,  or  rather  ocean,  appeared  to  drop 
from  under  our  feet  and  we  shot  into 
the  air.  It  seemed  as  though  sailed 
through  dreamland,  except  for  the  loud 
purring  of  the  motor  behind  us.  Jack 
pointed  her  head  higher  and  higher,  un- 
til the  aneroid  registered  six  thousand 
forty  feet.  Nothing  could  be  seen  be- 
neath us  but  soft,  fluffy  banks  of  clouds, 
wafted  hither  and  thither.  It  became 
intensely  cold,  and  we  decided  to  de- 
scend. Then  he  treated  me  to  the  great- 
est scare  of  my  life ; he  pointed  the 
head  directly  down,  and  we  simply 
dropped  through  space.  For  over  three 
thousand  feet  we  hurtled  through  a 
dense  blanket  of  clouds  with  ever  in- 
creasing acceleration. 

Suddenly  we  emerged  from  the  clouds 
into  the  strong  sunlight,  and  beheld 


Mother  Earth  approaching  us  with  ter- 
rific  speed.  Jack  motioned  with  bis 
teeth  to  secure  a biting  hold  on  the 
head  stanchion.  With  a forward  mo- 
tion of  his  foot  he  jammed  the  foot  re- 
lease lever  and  our  “Valley  of  the 
Death”  glide  was  scheduled  to  cease. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  shot 
from  the  perpendicular  to  a horizontal 
plane  with  a great  forward  jerk,  mak- 
ing necessary  the  strongest  of  holds. 

The  lift  aileron  had  parted  from  the 
wing  and  hung  loosely  by  a single  strand 
of  wire  uselessly.  The  plane  rocked  over 
till  we  were  flying  on  our  side.  With 
a prayer  for  a soft  spot  in  the  Atlantic, 
we  prepared  for  a plunge  in  the  beau- 
tifully cold  water.  With  a last  graceful 
drop  we  plunged  into  the  water.  The 
weight  of  the  engine  drove  us  down 
further  and  deeper.  The  pontoons 
soon  overcame  the  excessive  weight,  and 
we  bobbed  to  the  surface  upside  down. 

For  two  hours  we  floated  in  the 
water,  out  of  sight  of  land.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  Block  Island  Mail 
Steamer  sighted  our  overturned  ma- 
chine, hove  to,  and  took  us  in  tow  for 
the  trip  to  Block  Island. 

John  Kelly,  ’14. 


FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

I love  1 that  is  full  of  grace, 

And  slender  2 in  form ; 

Of  bir  3 fined  and  fair  of  face — 

Her  love  4 me  is  warm. 

If  5 a wife  to  cheer  my  mind, 

No  class  6 need  she  learn ; 

’Tis  7 on  earth  to  me  to  find. 

Her  of  domestic  turn. 

Such  in-8  be-!),  my  life  will  bless, 
She’ll  10-d  to  all  my  needs; 

And  0 will  mar  our  happiness, 

As  each  through  life  proceeds. 

Rudolf  Swan,  ’14. 


After  the  game  is  over, 

After  the  field  is  clear, 

Straighten  my  nose  and  shoulder, 
And  help  me  find  my  ear.  — Ex. 
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KOKIN  IX  THE  LAND  OF  SPRING. 

Robin  ate  his  supper  silently.  He 
liated  to  have  his  day  end.  the  clouds 
had  been  so  pretty  and  the  sky  so 
blue : he  had  been  very  happy.  Mother 
said  it  was  time  for  little  boys  to  go 
to  sleep  just  like  little  birds  and  then 
wake  up  early  in  the  morning.  She  told 
him  a story  about  a little  girl  in  a red 
cape  and  hood  tvho  met  a wolf  when 
going  to  her  grandmother's.  Then  tuck- 
ing him  in  bed  she  said:  "Good  night, 
little  Robin."  and  went  down  stairs, 
leaving  him  to  sleep. 

Robin  did  not  feel  very  sleepy.  It  was 
so  very  light,  the  sky  was  still  vpw 
pretty,  the  older  children  were  romp- 
ing gaily  down  the  street.  Now  and 
then  he  would  hear  a robin  chirp  "good 
night"  to  the  little  robins  who  were 
going  to  sleep  like  him. 

•Just  a>  he  thought  he  was  almost 
asleep,  a tiny  sound  was  heard  under 
his  open  window. 

"Cheer  up!  cheer  up!  Get  up!  Robin, 
get  up!  Come  with  me  to  the  beautiful 
Land  of  Spring,  where  birds  are  happy 
and  Flower  Fairies  merry  all  the  time. 
'Tis  the  land  of  the  source  of  all  things 
good  and  beautiful." 

Robin  jumped  out  of  bed.  Something 
lifted  him  out  of  the  window  into  the 
springy  air.  He  fairly  flew  right  to  *''•> 
lovely  clouds  he  had  liked  so  well. 
By  and  by  he  stopped  flying,  and  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  all  the  verdant 
splendors  of  Spring.  Before  him  was 
i he  sweet  and  dainty  Queen  of  the  May. 
on  a throne  of  the  prettiest  arbutus 
blossoms.  Beside  him  was  his  friend 
and  escort  "Robin  Redbreast."  He 
could  not  speak,  the  place  was  so  lovely. 
He  gazed  in  wonder  at  a blossoming, 
fragrant  apple  tree  in  which  blue  birds, 
swallows,  and  other  Spring  harbingers 
were  fluttering  to  and  fro.  Then  he 
heard  the  Queen  speak  to  Robin  Red- 
breast. She  was  asking  about  him.  ask- 
ing if  he  had  brought  his  cousin  of 
ear’ll  to  see  her.  Robin  thought  to  him- 
self. "yes  1 am  the  earthly  cousin."  but 
what  was  the  “Honor  Red?"  The 
Queen  was  telling  Robin  Redbreast  he 


deserved  to  wear  the  red  because  his 
song  and  his  heart  were  so  cheery, 
bringing  gladness  to  everyone.  Robin 
wondered  if  he.  too.  deserved  such  an 
honor.  He  asked  the  Queen,  who  told 
him  she  thought  he  did.  because  she  had 
heard  Robin  Redbreast  tell  how  cheery 
he  had  been  on  rainy  days  and  at  bed 
time. 

Thus  Robin  Redbreast  and  Robin 
traveled  on  through  the  land  of  spring, 
the  land  of  Dreams.  The  heart  of  the 
little  boy  leaped  high  with  hopes  as  he 
met  the  Flower  Fairies,  symbols  of  true 
thought.  He  learned  well  the  lessons 
that  they  taught.  They  were  lessons 
invaluable:  the  crocuses  taught  gen- 
tleness ; the  dandelions,  unfailing 
courage  and  endurance;  the  jonquils 
and  daffodils,  good  will  to  all;  the 
tulips,  truth:  the  hyacinths,  generosity. 
There  were  many  more  good  flower 
qualities  such  as  the  anemones  and  vio- 
lets. modesty:  and  the  crimson  colum- 
bines. reverence:  cowslips,  loyalty.  And 
oh!  Robin  found  it  hard  to  learn  them 
all.  but  he  tried  very  hard,  and  a strange 
feeling  of  happiness  thrilled  him.  He 
hated  to  leave  his  flower  friends,  but 
Robin  Redbreast  told  him  they  must  fly 
back  to  their  mission  on  earth. 

Robin  woke  up  with  a start,  sur- 
prised that  morning  had  come.  "Good 
morning."  said  his  mother,  and  all  the 
world  echoed  "Good  morning."  Robin 
thought  the  world  very  much  like  the 
land  of  Spring.  He  told  his  mother  all 
about  his  journey.  She  thought  he 
must  have  had  a nice  time,  and  told  him 
she  would  let  him  wear  his  red  tie  as 
a sign  that  he.  like  Robin  Redbreast, 
was  come  to  cheer  the  world,  and  learn 
by  heart  the  lessons  of  the  Flower 
Fairies. 

Dorothy  Allen.  ‘16. 


"I  took  my  laundry  ticket  to  a friend- 
ly Chinaman,  and.  after  some  hesita- 
tion. he  translated  it.^ 

"What  did  it  say?" 

‘•Little  man:  ears  stick  out;  wart  on 
nose." 
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CAN  YOU  GUESS  IT? 

10,  1,  7,  13.  10  is  the  surname  of  a Senior 
girl. 

2,  1,  13 — 2,  1,  13  is  what  we  say  when 
we  see  one  of  our  teams  play. 

3,  18,  1.  0 what  happens  to  our  money 
at  recess  when  others  forget  to  bring 
any. 

14,  4,  9,  0,  11,  5,  12,  (»ne  of  our  pleasant 
lessons  which  comes  once  a week,  but 
which  we  often  wish  would  not  com-*, 
especially  when  we  need  a study 
period. 

7,  17,  8,  19,  14,  those  things  which  help 
to  make  our  boys  good  carpenters. 
My  whole  is  a name  consisting  of 
three  words,  with  nine,  four  and  six 
letters  respectively.  I am  a very  noted 
place,  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  know  me. 

Gladys  Chamberlain,  '14. 


AT  THE  FLOWER  VENDER’S 
STAND. 

It  was  a lovely  Spring  day.  The  air 
was  fresh  and  just  warm  enough;  the 
sun  was  doing  his  best  to  make  us 
forget  the  rainy  days  we  had  been  hav- 
ing. The  people  hurried  through  the 
city  streets,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
all  wore  flowers  of  some  kind.  Even 
the  shop  windows  reflected  the  gaiety, 
giving  back  glimpses  of  new  styles  in 
dress  and  ornament,  bright  and  soil 
colors,  in  return  for  the  hurried  glance 
or  anxious  studying  that  they  received. 
Many  flower  and  fruit  stands  were  open 
on  street  corners  and  by  alleyways, 
and  the  cries  of  their  tenders  added  to 
the  bustle  and  clamor  of  the  busy 
city. 

Around  one  of  ihe  stands  hovered  a 
little  girl  whose  bright  lips,  olive  skin, 
soft  dark  eyes,  and  thick  black  hair 
spoke  eloquently  of  her  nationality.  Yet 
in  spite  of  apparent  good  health,  there 
was  a pathetic  little  twist  at  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  and  a wistful  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes,  which  betrayed  signs 
of  coming  want  when  viewed  with  her 
neat,  but  shabby  little  dress. 

She  gazed  hungrily  at  the  violets 
and  yellow  daffodils  and  white  lilies  of 


the  valley.  The  most  beautiful,  she 
thought,  were  the  deep,  rich-colored 
roses,  almost  like  American  beauties 
in  color  and  shape,  but  not  in  price. 
Still,  ten  cents  apiece  was  more  than 
Consuelo  could  pay.  In  fact  all  she 
possessed  were  two  pennies  tied  in  the 
corner  of  her  handkerchief.  No,  she 
could  not  buy  flowers;  still  she  must 
get  some  for  the  little  mother  who  was 
sick.  But  how?  She  was  proud,  and 
if  it  had  been  for  herself  that  she 
wanted  them,  she  would  have  pressed 
her  lips  together  and  clinched  her 
hands  and  hurried  away; — yet  for 
mother — - 

She  turned  toward  the  sidewalk  and 
searched  the  passersby  for  one  who  ap- 
peared kind.  Whom  should  she  ask 
first?  One  lady  looked  pleasant,  but 
when  Consuelo  opened  her  mouth  she 
became  timid  and  only  gulped,  and  the 
lady  went  on.  It  must  not  be  this  way ; 
one  could  not  get  flowers  for  the  tired 
mother  thus.  So  she  held  her  head  higa 
and  stepped  forward,  accosting  a pros- 
perous looking  man. 

“Please  sir,”  and  the  soft  hissing  of 
her  "s'es”  verified  her  Italian  appear- 
ance, “have  you  a few  cents  to  give 
me?" 

"Wliat's  this  the  child  wants?  Are 
you  begging  at  this  tender  age?”  The 
man's  voice  was  a mixture  of  surprise, 
annoyance  and  sarcasm.  But  now  that 
her  courage  was  summoned,  Consuelo 
could  not  be  easily  daunted.  "Jus'  a lil', 
] il'  bit.  Some  flowers  for  Mother — 
sick — ” her  voice  died  away. 

"Oh,  a sick  mother,  hey?”  Well,  be- 
fore you  go  begging  again,  fish  up 
a newer  excuse.  Savvy?”  And  he  har- 
ried away. 

Consuelo  felt  hurt,  and  with  cause, 
for  the  man's  tone  was  bullying  and 
insolent.  Excuse!  What  better  reason 
than  one's  own  mother  being  sick  ? She 
could  not  understand  all  the  words, 
but  the  voice  conveyed  the  meaning. 
He  thought  her  lying.  She  was  in  a 
passion.  She  wanted  to  scream  and 
beat  things  until  she  was  tired.  She 
felt  desperate — somehow,  any  way,  she 
must  get  some  flowers.  The  thought  of 
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taking  a few.  just  one  or  two  little  ones, 
and  perhaps  she  could  pay  some  day. 
entered  her  mind.  She  fought  it  away. 
It  came  again.  Her  hand  moved 
toward  the  Mowers,  but  she  snatched  it 
back.  Finally  it  overcame  her. 

Seizing-  three  roses,  Consuelo  ran 
down  the  street.  This  was  the  girl  who 
so  hated  lying!  Why  she  did  it.  what 
overcame  her.  she  hardly  knew,  but  it 
was  done.  Now  to  hurry  home. 

However,  she  was  not  to  go  yet.  for  a 
hand  fell  heavily  on  her  shoulder,  and 
a gruff  voice  said:  "Is  this  the  little 

girl?”  She  looked  up  to  see  a blue  uni- 
form. and  upon  that  uniform  a silver 
badge.  But  the  face  above  was  kind, 
and  she  took  heart.  The  Greek  flower 
vender  looked  rather  abashed  when  he 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  little 
criminal.  She  was  so  small,  and  her 
roses  were  so  few  but  he  stiffened 
and  answered.  "Yes.  sir." 

The  policeman  noticed  the  quickened 
rising  and  falling  of  Consuelo's  chest, 
and  her  frightened  eyes. 

"Well,  suppose  you  come  back,  and 
we'll  sit  down  and  talk  about  it."  he 
suggested.  Consuelo.  looking  at  him. 
understood,  and  followed  without  a 
word. 

The  policeman.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  the 
name,  sat  down  in  the  wicker-bottomed 
chair  by  the  Mower  stand  and  Hew  the 
little  girl  in  front  of  him.  He  had 


plenty  of  time  and  felt  interested  in 
her. 

"Now  tell  me  about  it,"  lie  encour- 
aged. 

With  a gasn  she  lunged  into  her 
story — about  the  little  sick  mother 
I ining  for  home,  about  the  father  who 
earned  just  enough  by  breaking  stones 
in  the  streets  to  keep  them  alive  i with 
Mve  cents  to  put  into  a little  bank  every 
week).  And  she  hated  to  sieal.  but  she 
had  no  money,  except  two  pennies.  Her 
eyes  turned  wistfully  toward  the  Mow- 
ers as  she  ended  in  a little  choking 

Sob. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  heart  was  as  kind  as 
iiis  expression:  but  he  was  troubled.  He 
stole  a glance  at  Consuelo's  face,  and, 
perceived  that  she  was  quite  over- 
whelmed by  the  enormity  of  her  crime. 
Therefore,  he  took  some  money  out  of 
his  pocket  and  made  transactions  with 
one  of  the  Greeks. 

As  Consuelo  was  slipping  sadly  away, 
leaving  the  roses  behind  her.  he  called 
to  her  and  said,  holding  out  some  daf- 
fodils: "Here,  little  one.  you  take  these 
home  to  mother  with  the  roses,  and 
promise  never  to  do  it  again.” 

"Oh!  yes.  sir!  I promise!"  For  she 
understood  that.  She  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  true,  but  hurried  away  full  of 
jo.v. 

And  Mr.  O'Brien  thoughtfully  re- 
sumed his  beat. 


HONOEABLE  MENTION  LIST. 
Bill. 

April  Fool's  Day ..  .Adelaide  Stickney 

The  Sacrifice Lorenze  Beinbach 

The  Value  of  Originality. 

Pauline  Garmon 

April  Calendar Grace  Moir 

The  Class  of  1914  Thomas  Lyons 

The  First  Mayflower  ...Hilda  Stewart 

1913. 

Babbit  Jones  Beceives  a Tryout 
With  the  Braves  ..George  Greenleaf 
It  Might  Have  Been  ....Grace  Morgan 

The  Barer  Willard  Bailey 

Trip  to  Technology  Leo  Kelley 

The  Quartet Catherine  Ogilvie 


191G. 

Only  a Dog Josephine  Baker 

Mohah's  Story  Foster  Doane.  Jr. 

Spring  Anna  Hooker 

Stamp  Collector  . . .Lawrence  Marshall 
How  to  Clean  Books. . W.  E.  Eobinson 
A Strange  Thief  ....Leonard  Collins 

1917. 

Legend  of  the  Lily  . . .Florence  Lennon 

A Lake  at  Twilight  W.  Jewett 

Luzilima’s  Wonderful  Sea  Chest, 

Arthur  Starbuck 

Engima  Lucretia  Kellogg 

Her  First  Visit  to  Boston. 

W.  Chamberlain 
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We  can  see  no  reason  whatsoever 
why  those  girls  who  made  the  field 
hockey  team  should  not  he  awarded 
their  letters.  Of  course  we  understand 
that  the  general  trend  of  opinion  is 
against  the  awarding  of  letters  to  the 
under  class  men.  but  still  there  is  a 
great  incentive  to  work  if  there  is 
some  reward  connected  with  success. 

TRACK. 

The  track  candidates  were  called  oul 
011  April  13.  There  was  no  great  re- 
sponse at  the  first  call,  although  the 
numbers  are  constantly  being  swelled 
by  recruits  who  have  been  prohibited, 
for  one  reason  or  other,  from  appear- 
ing. 

The  old  standbys  are  out,  and  are 
showing  up  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected at  this  date.  ("apt.  Goldsmith 
has  been  detained  from  the  early  spring 
practice  by  a severe  cold.  Kimball 
will  run  in  the  44(1  and  half,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  in  even  better  form  than  he 
has  ever  before  shown.  Hatfield,  the 
man  who  saved  the  day  at  Cornell,  is 
back  in  the  harness.  It  is  hoped  that 
he  will  develop  some  speed  in  order 
that  he  may  compete  in  the  middle 
distance  events.  He  is  a man  with 
great  ability,  if  it  can  but  be  brought 
out. 

The  one  big  event  of  the  season 
toward  which  every  energy  will  be  bent 
is  tin*  Mystic  Valley  Championship 
Meet,  which  will  be  held  at  Winchester 
on  May  27.  We  are  in  hopes  that  a 


delegation  which  may  be  large  enough 
to  be  seen  will  accompany  the  team  to 
this  meet.  Enthusiasm  goes  a long 
way  toward  success ! 

The  greatest  discovery  in  years  was 
made  by  Coach  McCarty  when  lie 
found  Billy  Y\  ilson.  Wilson  jumped 
live  feet  the  first  day  out.  This  per- 
formance was  made  without  previous 
training,  and  in  street  clothes.  We 
will  surely  develop  a fine  performe;  hi 
Wilson,  if  given  time. 

BASEBALL. 

Manager  Donnelly  gave  Ids  first  call 
for  baseball  candidates  on  April  3rd. 
Only  a little  over  a score  of  men  re- 
sponded to  Ibis  call,  but  nevertheless  we 
appear  to  have  some  very  fair  material. 

The  squad  has  been  weeded  down  to 
about  sixteen  men.  Walter  Nix  is  giv- 
ing a good  account  of  himself  in  left 
field.  He  is  capable  of  covering  a hun- 
dred yards  in  eleven  seconds,  which 
proves  a great  asset  in  his  line.  Cousens 
is  back  at  first,  with  his  usual  form, 
while  Peabody  is  making  good  at  short. 
Billy  Ryan,  the  find  of  the  football  sea- 
son, is  playing  a splendid  game  at  third. 

“Skitcher”  Donnelly  seems  to  be  the 
best  bet  in  the  box.  while  he  is  ably 
seconded  by  Harwood,  a freshman. 

Reycroft  is  behind  the  bat  again 
after  a year's  absence.  His  arm  is  his 
greatest  asset,  although  he  is  no  slouch 
in  any  department.  It  takes  a fast 
man  to  beat  out  his  throw  to  second. 

The  “town"  team  gave  the  school  team 
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a practice  game  on  Saturday,  the  seven- 
teenth. They  gave  the  younger  boys  an 
"awful”  beating.  It  was  just  such  a 
trimming  as  the  boys  needed.  Tlmy 
took  on  a new  lease  of  life,  and  when 
they  met  Milton  on  Monday,  the  twen- 
tieth, they  were  in  fine  condition,  and 
came  through  with  an  eight  to  two  vic- 
tory. 

The  team  has  the  sincere  backing  of 
the  entire  school,  and,  we  hope,  may  go 
through  the  season  with  flying  colors. 

FIELD  HOCKEY. 

Miss  True,  the  girls’  coach,  has  is- 
sued a call  for  a few  weeks  of  spring 
training.  The  girls  assembled  for  their 
first  practice  on  the  twenty-third  of 
this  month,  and  went  through  the  pre- 
scribed manoeuvres  without  a hitch. 
When  the  girls  learn  to  fight  as  well 
as  they  play  in  practice  we  will  have 
an  invincible  aggregation. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  spring  prat  rh  e 
will  uncover  some  new  material  which 
will  add  vim  to  the  team.  It  needs  one 
or  two  mixers  to  lend  courage  to  the 
team,  and  also  to  intimidate  our  'op- 
ponents. 


TENNIS. 

Why  don't  some  of  you  tennis  fiends 
form  a team?  There  are  any  number 
of  both  male  and  female  teams  hanging 
around  waiting  to  beat  you  up  I “Come 
one ! Come  all !” 


Willie  was  struggling  through  the 
story  in  his  reading  lesson.  "No  it 
was  not  a sloop.  It  was  a larger  ves- 
sel.” he  read.  "By  the  rig  I judge  her 
to  be  a-a-a — ” The  word  was  new  to 
him. 

•‘Barque,"  said  the  teacher.  Willie 
eouhl'nt  believe  his  ears. 

"Barque,"  replied  the  teacher  sharply. 

Willie  turned  an  apprehensive  glance 
around  the  class,  then  shouted:  "Bow- 
wow-wow !" 

The  Englishman  who  always  tried 
to  talk  French,  was  saying  good-bye 
to  the  Frenchman,  who  always  tried 
to  talk  English.  The  former  said: 
"Keservoir,"  to  which  the  other  re- 
sponded "Tanks." 
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ORCHESTRA  NOTES. 

On  the  evening  of  March  twenty- 
eighth  all  members  of  the  A.  H.  S.  Or- 
chestra attended  the  Symphony  Con 
cert  in  Boston,  the  tickets  being  pur- 
chased with  money  previously  earned 
by  the  orchestra.  The  program,  con- 
sisting of  symphones  by  Schumann  and 
D’Indy,  also  characteristic  Spanish 
music,  was  very  enjoyable,  and  was 
doubly  interesting,  for  the  members  had 
been  previously  provided  with  type- 
written suggestions  for  special  atten- 
tion to  points  of  musical  value. 

Ruth  Eggleston,  AT,  of  the  Crosby 
School,  has  been  welcomed  as  a new 
violin  member. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  en- 
joyed a pleasant  Schumann  evening  at 
the  home  of  Ralph  Sunergren  on  April 
second.  The  program  was: 

I.  Piano  Solo — The  Bug-bear,  Schu- 
mann   Miss  Porter 

II.  Life  of  Schumann, 

Louis  Patriquin 

III.  ’Cello  Solo  — Traumeri  — Schu- 

mann   Vida  McCarthy 

IV.  Appreciation  of  Schumann,  Il- 

lustrated by  Pianoforte  Selec- 
tions, 

Marion  Allen,  Evelyn  Chamberlain 

V.  Violin  Solo — Slumber  Song— 
Schumann  ....William  Wilson 
The  customary  musical  games  fol- 
lowed the  program,  and  the  evening 
passed  quickly,  concluding  with  de- 
licious refreshments,  charmingly  served 
by  Mrs.  Sunergren,  the  hostess. 

Edith  MacBride,  Secretary. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB  NOTES. 

On  April  24th,  the  Dramatic  (Tub 
presented  its  first  play,  “Blundering 
Billy,”  a comedy  in  three  acts,  which 
proved  a great  success,  for  the  hall  was 
practically  filled.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Ezra  Tuttle,  a rich  mine  owner, 

•J eremiah  Crowley 

Billy  Butler,  who  is  always  in  trouble, 
Reginald  Squire 

Sing  Toy,  a servant Charles  Reed 

Lieut.  Griswold,  a lieutenant  at  Pre- 
sidio Reservation  ..Lawrence  Adams 
Hank  Dibble,  an  old  salt... Leo  Kelley 
Novo  San,  a Japanese  girl, 

Edith  M (-Clare 
Clarissa  Burnham,  a visitor  at  the 

Strathmore Mildred  Bolster 

Dorothy  Tuttle,  Ezra’s  daughter, 

B.  Louise  Hatch 
The  parts  were  well  chosen,  and  un- 
usual talent  was  shown.  The  executive 
staff  certainly  deserve  much  praise,  for 
it  was  through  their  efforts  that  the 
stage  was  made  so  attractive.  A illard 
Bailey  was  property  man,  Elliot  Per- 
kins electrician,  Fred  Campbell  stage 
manager  and  George  Duncan  and  Nel- 
son dost  ushers. 

Candy  was  sold  between  the  acts, 
and  dancing  was  enjoyed  afterwards, 
excellent  music  being  furnished  by  the 
Ceeilian  Orchestra. 

Dorothy  Bateman,  Secretary. 


Little  chickens  on  the  lea ; 
Honk!  Honk! 

Friseassee ! 
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MA T II E M A T ICS  CL U B . 

The  first  attempt  to  form  a Mathe- 
matics Club  in  the  High  School  was 
made  this  year  on  February  1G,  and  in 
response  twenty  students  expressed 
the  desire  for  maintaining  such  a club. 
The  officers  elected  were:  President, 

J.  Crowley;  Secretary.  Hilda  Stewart; 
Directors,  E.  Mead,  G.  Duncan,  K. 
Young. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  March 
23.  for  which  an  interesting  program 
had  been  prepared.  Marion  Bushee 
gave  a sketch  of  the  history  of  Geometry 
dating  from  3000  B.  C.  to  the  time  of 
Euclid.  L.  Snow,  D.  Boss  and  J. 
Crowley  demonstrated  several  prob- 
lems for  the  club,  showing  how  to  be 
quick  in  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic ; they  also  ex- 
plained the  principle  of  magic  squares, 
and  various  original  problems. 

I.  Hilda  Stewart. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

We  note  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
“Clarion”  that  the  Boys’  Glee  Club  as- 
serted that  they  were  the  originators  of 
the  A.  H.  S.  Pupils’  Caroling.  We 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  statement,  and  to  say  that 
we  first  sang  on  Christmas  evening  o" 
1912. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  sang  at  the 
Arlington  Theatre  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, April  17,  1914.  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  for  the  Wellesley  Benefit 
Fund.  Some  of  the  college  songs 
were  sung,  among  them  the  "Step 
Song.”  "To  Alma  Mater.”  “Where.  Oh 
Where.”  and  “Beneath  the  Oaks.”  The 
Wellesley  cheer  was  also  given  as  was 
appropriate  for  the  evening. 

The  club  is  preparing  for  a concert 
which  is  to  be  given  in  the  latter  part 
of  May.  It  is  going  to  be  a joint  con- 
cert by  the  musical  clubs  of  the 
school. 

The  club  has  gained  a few  new  mem- 
bers. and  would  still  be  able  to  use  an- 
other soprano. 

Patline  Clare. 


ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  English 
Club  was  devoted  to  the  well-known 
poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  It  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Wednesday. 
March  11.  1914,  ;it  ■'!  o’clock,  and  was 
in  charge  of  Miss  Wilson.  *14. 

Miss  Ruth  Scully,  *16,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Mac-Bride,  *1G,  recited  "That 
Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine." 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Thrall  of  Leicester,  Mass., 
who  has  read  before  many  clubs,  gave 
a beautiful  interpretation  of  the 
author’s  works  and  a sketch  of  1,:-  Kfe. 
We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Porter  for 
securing  the  services  of  this  fine  reader, 
who  made  the  afternoon  a most  enjoy- 
able one. 

The  High  School  Orchestra  rendered 
several  beautiful  and  appropriate 
selections. 

J.  Crowley,  Secretary. 


DEBATING  CLASS. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  "Clarion" 
we  have  again  had  occasion  to  feel 
proud  of  .V.  H.  S.  debaters.  On  March 
13  a team  composed  of  Leo  Kelley,  ‘15. 
Robert  Black,  *15,  and  Regina11 
Squire,  '14.  met  and  defeated  the  Lex- 
ington High  team  at  Town  Hall.  Lex- 
ington. Question : "Resolved.  That  the 
law  exempting  the  United  States  coast- 
wise trade  vessels  from  the  payment  of 
Panama  tolls  should  be  repealed.  The 
negative  was  supported  by  Arlington. 
As  another  group  of  our  debaters  suc- 
cessfully handled  the  affirmative  of  this 
same  question  in  the  Newton-Arlington 
debate,  on  a previous  occasion,  it  was 
not  merely  a case  of  being  on  the  win- 
ning side,  but  the  result  of  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
our  debating  club.  The  musical  enter- 
tainment provided  by  the  Lexington 
High  helped  to  make  the  evening  an 
unusually  pleasant  one.  The  Cam- 
hridge- Arlington  debate  on  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
scheduled  for  May  1.  It  is  hoped  that 
• he  school  will  support  this  debate  with 
as  good  attendance  as  the  Lexington 
and  Newton  debates. 
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Senior  Class  attended  a Forty  Years 
Hence  party  in  Cot'ting  Hall.  They 
wore  costumes  representing  what  they 
expected  to  be  forty  years  hence. 
There  were  many  very  funny  and 
unique  costumes.  A very  original  en- 
tertainment was  given  in  the  form  of 
an  indoor  athletic  meet.  Upon  enter- 
ing, each  person  was  assigned  to  one 
of  the  four  colleges.  Harvard,  Yale, 
Dartmouth  and  Princeton,  and  then  the 
contest  began.  The  standing  broad 
grin,  the  suitcase  obstacle  race,  the 
crowing  race,  the  high  jump  and  the 
discus  throw  (paper  bags  blown  up). 
Dartmouth  won  by  a large  score.  They 
also  succeeded  in  making  the  most 
noise,  having  a very  fine  cheer  leader, 
Dr.  Rimbach.  “Jerry”  Crowley  gave  a 
speech,  the  gypsy  Bushee  told  fortunes, 
Miss  Ross  told  stories,  chief  of  police 
Hatch  gave  a suffrage  speech,  and  re- 
freshments and  dancing  followed.  The 
evening  was  a great  success. 


now. 

Squ-re,  quickly  answering  first  ques- 
tion, “Yes !” 

Heard  in  Latin,  supposed  to  be  trans- 
lations : — 

“She  threw  down  her  face.” 

“We  lay  our  bodies  here  and  there 
on  the  dry  shores — ” 

“ — and  the  sweet  remnants  of  my 
people — .” 

“I  restored  his  lost  feet.” 

“I  snatched  my  body  from  slumber.” 

.Miss  M — r informs  us  that  all  parts  of 
the  day,  except  night,  are  masculine. 
This  is  a great  departure  from  usual 
usage,  niclit  walls. 

Chemistry. 

Mr.  (1. — “Sq — what  is  deposited  on 
the  bottom  of  the  tea  kettle  after  the 
water  boils  away?” 

Sq. — “Tea  ! ! !” 


Miss  M-gn-r  to  shivering  students — 
“Boys,  if  you  find  it  too  cold  here,  take 
your  books  to  the  office.  You’ll  find  it 
warmer  there.”  (Why  did  everyone 
laugh?) 

Miss  R-ch-ond — “Squ-re,  can  you  say 
those  tables?” 

Squ-re  starts  to  rise  with  a worried 
look. 


Teacher — "Why  were  the  orientals 
considered  effeminate  by  the  Romans?” 
Pupil — “Because  they  perfumed  their 
hair — and  er — oh,  took  baths!” 

Enlightening,  indeed.  Here,  perhaps, 
is  the  explanation  of  tin*  appearance  of 
some  of  the  masculine  sex  at  certain 
times.  They  don’t  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered effeminate! 
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1915. 

On  February  thirteenth  the  annual 
Junior  deception  was  given  the  Seniors, 
in  the  form  of  a burlesque  circus.  The 
program  was  as  follows : Address  of 

welcome  by  president;  mammoth  pro- 
cession ; presentation  of  class  mascot ; 
dance  revival;  world-famous  motor- 
cyclists in  death-defying  race ; our 
priceless  collection  of  animals  in 
parade ; a dozen  dairy  demoiselles 
demonstrate  Dutch  dances;  basketball 
game  for  championship ; selections  by 
kitchen  orchestra. 

The  unfortunate  Kewpie  succeeded  in 
getting  there  in  time  for  the  presenta- 
tion, and,  although  minus  one  arm, 
seemed  as  happy  and  smiling  as  ever. 
The  dance  revival  was  very  prettily 
rendered,  the  representatives  of  the 
four  periods  being  in  costume;  and  the 
milk-maids,  in  their  dainty  costumes, 
gained  much  applause.  The  motorcycle 
race  aroused  not  a little  excitement, 
and  the  four  trained  animals  were  cer- 
tainly very  laughable.  Not  enough 
praise  can  be  given  the  clowns,  who 
were  Willard  Bailey,  Alfred  Bower, 
Wiliam  Kirlin  and  Harold  Peterson, 
for  they  were  the  life  of  the  whole  af- 
fair. Their  clever  act,  the  '“Pie."  and 
their  ridiculous  inventions  were  ex- 
tremely amusing. 

Refreshments  and  dancing  were  en- 
joyed afterwards,  the  music  being  fur- 
nished by  the  High  School  Orchestra. 


Chemistry  ITT. — Notice! 

Any  bachelors  desiring  to  reform, 
apply  to  Mr.  H. — of  Room  4,  and  learn 
how  "matches"  are  made. 


Algebra  IT I.,  A. 

From  the  somewhat  disgruntled 
minds  of  those  deep-thinking  Juniors 
emerge  shots  or  rather  Hashing  reports 
of  fantastic  looking  "grafts"  (graphs') 
being  brought  into  use.  We  certainly 
hope  that  "thev  will  bear  fruit,  there- 
of." 


PARODY  ON  "THE  LOST  DOLL." 

We  once  had  a dear  little  Kewpie, 

The  darlingest  one  in  the  world; 

His  cheeks  were  so  fat  and  dimpled, 
And  his  top-knot  so  daintily  curled. 
But  we  lost  our  cute  little  Kewpie, 
When  we  left  him  alone  one  night; 
We  hunted  for  more  than  an  hour, 
But  our  mascot  was  hidden  from 
sight. 

We  found  our  poor  little  Kewpie, 

For  the  robbers  returned  him  one 
day ; 

Folks  say  he  is  terribly  changed  tho", 
For  his  dirt  is  all  washed  away. 

And  his  arm  broken  off  by  some  villain. 
And  his  top-knot,  quite  minus  the 
curl, 

Yet  the  Junior's  Kewpie  is  still, 

The  loveliest  one  in  the  world. 

I).  B.,  ’15. 

French  III. 

A marked  improvement  has  been 
noticed  in  the  French  classes,  since 
their  most  remarkable  and  beneficial 
summer  spent  in  Europe. 

< 'hemistry  III. — Advertisements. 
•Match  making."  large  business'. 
Wanted — Boys  and  girls.  Great  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  Act  now! 

Latin  III.,  A. 

(Class  discussing  philosophy  of  the 
Romans.) 

Miss  R. — "What  philosophy  do  the 
Americans  follow  ?" 

Class — "Epicurean — Eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die.” 

K. — "In  other  words — ‘We  should 
worry  !‘  " 

Chemistry  III. 

Mr.  G.  had  chosen  sides  for  a con- 
test. 

Miss  D.  i after  Mr.  G.  had  asked  her 
a difficult  question) — "I  don't  think 
it's  my  turn." 

( 'hemistry  111. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that: — 

Sugar  is  a vegetable. 
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Radium  can  be  bought  at  the  gro- 
cery. 

Matches  contain  copper. 

1916. 

I.  Miss  H — t recently  told  her  honor 
division  in  history  that  the  Romans 
wore  knuckles  on  their  fingers ! 

IT.  Mr.  G — n,  after  telling'  about 
some  almost  fabulous  electrical  inven- 
tion heard  a meek  voice  from  the  rear 
call  out:  “It’s  Friday.”  A short  time 
afterwards  he  had  occasion  to  call  on 
this  same  pupil  (note  the  word)  about 
some  easy  point  in  the  lesson  and  re- 
ceived the  common  answer,  "1  don’t 
know.” 

“How  long  did  you  study?” 

“Three-quarters  of  an  hour.” 

“It’s  Friday,  all  right!”  was  the 
teacher’s  quick  answer. 

III.  We  are  informed  that  after  the 
noon  meal  it  was  the  custom  for  every 
one  to  go  to  Si-esta.  Poor  Esther ! 

IV.  Mr.  G — n after  explaining 
about* the  condensers  reminded  the  class 
never  to  pick  them  up. 

“Ko,”  quickly  piped  the  familiar 
voice  from  the  rear,  “you  might  have  to 
pick  yourself  up  if  you  did.” 

V.  After  a Roman  wedding  it  was 
customary,  so  we  have  been  told,  for 
the  bridegroom  to  carry  his  bride 
across  the  door-knob ! 

VI.  Anyone  wishing  curtains  pulled 
down,  call  on  G — 1 — th.  Exhibition 
Room,  Xo.  6. 

VII.  Caesar,  having  no  sails  of  his 
own,  hooked  on  to  those  of  the  Venitu— 
according  to  M — 1 in  Roman  History. 

1917. 

In  English  A : 

Miss  R. — “Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
were  very  thympasetic.” 

Mr.  Cl-ff-rd  (after  battle  of  Coronca 
had  been  mentioned  in  Greek  History 
Class) — “Oh,  I thought  that  was  the 
person  who  examined  the  dead.” 


Teacher — “What  happened  to  Caesar 
early  in  his  career  (hat  you  wouldni 
want  to  have  happen  to  you?” 

Mr.  ( '1 — ry — "lie  divorced  his  wife.” 

Found  in  an  English  theme — “They 
then  set  sail  for  llieir  destiny.” 

Teacher — “What  are  stanzas  of  two 
lines  called  ?” 

M r.  C M ns — "Doublets.” 

English  A,  Class  in  Balance  and  Anti- 
thesis— "If  Washington  was  the  father 
of  his  country,  Lincoln  was  the  mother.” 

Miss  B.  (English  A) — -“What  is  the 
difference  between  putting  the  modifier 
after  or  before  ’dinner’  ?” 

Bright  Pupil— “The  difference  be- 
tween being  empty  and  being  full.” 

Miss  B.  (Greek  History) — “What  did 
Sparta  do  to  wake  up  at  this  time?” 
Another  Bright  Pupil  —“Opened  her 
eyes.” 

Latin  sentence — "The  Roman  mar- 
ried a woman  from  the  Helvetians.” 
Miss  Wood — "That  is  the  ablative  of 
separation.” 

Pupil — "But  doesn’t  it  just  say  that 
thev  were  married  ?” 

By  the  Seniors'  attitude,  we  Fresh- 
men think  they  have  lost  their  simiU- 
no  one  is  teaching  our  Latin  division 
lately.  Why  isn’t  Chmblu  good 
enough ? 

Miss  H. — "Where  did  the  Greek  wom- 
en wear  their  hair?” 

Master  S-i-h — "On  their  heads.” 

S-i-h  must  have  spent  too  much  time 
on  his  home  lesson. 

We  are  all  glad  to  see  John  Harring- 
ton back  again,  who  has  been  absent  on 
account  of  sickness  ever  since  Hie  night 
of  the  Arlington-Melrose  hockey  game 
in  March. 

When  asked  if  he  was  a good  singer, 
X-x  replied  : “Sure.  1 sing  in  the  High 
School  Orchestra.”  He  must  have  a 
good  idea  of  his  vocal  powers. 
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Teacher — “Do  you  know  why  you 
shouldn’t  have  said  “a  quartette  of 
four?” 

X-x — "Because  they  weren’t  singing.’’ 

St-v-ns — "The  judge  summoned  the 
horse  as  a witness  to  prove  the  case.” 

What  language  did  the  horse  speak, 
St-v-ns  ? 


A form  of  jiu-jitsu  wrestling  is  be- 
coming quite  popular  with  the  Fresh- 
man boys.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a good  idea 
to  introduce  Mexican  jitsu  wrestling  in 
the  place  of  the  “Jew”  jitsu  form? 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Because  they  are  with  us,  we  some- 
times forget  that  the  post  graduates 
have  a place  in  the  Alumni  column, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  who 
are  undoubtedly  wondering  why  certain 
ones  of  last  year’s  class  have  not  been 
mentioned  in  this  section,  we  insert 
the  following  data  : — 

Lewis  Cousens,  ’13,  is  back  at  school 
this  year,  taking  a post-graduate  course. 

Mildred  Crocker,  A.  H.  S.,  is  taking 
further  instruction  in  the  commercial 
department  here. 

Doris  Devereaux.  another  member  of 
last  year’s  class,  is  with  us  this  year, 
preparatory  to  going  to  Smith. 

George  Duncan,  who  graduated  last 
June,  has  been  back  at  A.  H.  S.  this 
year,  studying  science  branches. 

Mildred  Greene,  ’13,  is  taking  a post- 


graduate course  here,  and  will  enter 
Smith  College,  which  she  has  chosen 
for  her  Alma  Mater  in  the  fall. 

Donald  Scully,  A.  H.  S.  ’13,  is  back 
in  school  this  year,  studying  to  enter 
college  in  September. 

Louise  Bateman.  ’13.  is  now  studying 
art,  for  which  she  showed  remarkable 
ability  when  in  high  school,  and  she  has 
taken  it  up  with  intense  interest. 

Lucille  Morse.  A.  H.  S.  ’13,  entered 
Mt.  Holyoke  last  fall,  but  owing  to  ill 
health  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  is  now 
at  home  resting. 

As  it  is  through  this  column  that 
we  keep  in  touch  with  former  students 
at  Arlington  High,  we  request  the  kind 
co-operation  of  any  who  can  furnish  us 
at  any  time  with  information  about 
anv  of  the  graduates  of  our  school. 
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We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  fol- 
lowing exchanges:  ‘'Recorder,  Win- 

chester; “Red  and  Black,”  Claremont, 
N.  H.;  “Mirror,”  Waltham;  “John  Mar- 
shall Record,”  Richmond.  Ya. ; “Pom- 
posetticut,”  Stow;  ‘‘Cherry  and  White 
(February  and  March),  Arvada,  Cal.; 
“Enterprise,”  Keene,  A.  II.  (January 
and  February)  ; "Review,”  Newton 
(January  and  February)  ; “Oriole,” 
Baltimore,  Md. ; “Arclion,”  South  By- 
held  (January  and  February)  ; “Par- 
Sem,”  North  Parsonsfield  (Fall  and 
Winter  numbers)  ; “King  School  Re- 
view,” Stamford.  Conn.;  “Clarion, 
West  Roxbnry  (January,  February  and 
March);  “X-Rays,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
“Megaphone,”  Franklin  (February  and 
March);  “Sagamore,”  Brookline; 
“Papyrus,”  Stamford,  Conn. ; “Re- 
corder,” Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; “Debater, 
Wakefield. 

“Recorder”  (Winchester  High  School) 
— You r paper  is  interesting  and  well 
arranged,  although  a few  cuts  would 
improve  its  appearance. 

"Red  and  Black”  (Stevens  High 
School) — Could  you  not  enlarge  your 
Exchange  Column  by  more  comments 
on  papers  sent  you? 

“The  (Mirror”  (Waltham  High  School) 
— Your  literary  department  is  very 
good.  “The  Society  of  Spugs”  is  an  es- 
pecially clever  article. 

Wre  are  very  glad  to  welcome  a new 
exchange,  “The  John  Marshall  Record 
(John  Marshall  School),  which  is  no! 
only  good-looking  and  well  arranged. 


but  interesting  throughout  as  well. 

"Review”  (Newton  High  School'  — 
Your  Exchange  Column  would  be  much 
improved  if  you  would  make  it  of  as- 
sistance to  the  schools  which  send  you 
papers,  by  commenting  upon  their  pub- 
lications, instead  of  devoting  that  whole 
column  to  jokes. 

“The  Oriole”  (Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege) is,  for  the  most  part,  very  inter- 
esting. Yet  it  would  be  improved  by 
more  stories. 

‘■The  Arclion”  (Hummer  Academy) 
contains  several  good  stories,  which 
make  up  its  best  department. 

"Par-Sem”  (Parsonsfield  Seminary) 
— The  only  things  that  you  lack  in  mak- 
ing a first-class  paper  are  some  long, 
really  good  stories. 

“The  Clarion”  ( West  Roxbnry  High 
School) — Your  editorials  are  certainly 
worth  reading.  They  are  not  only  in- 
teresting. but  instructive  as  well. 

"Megaphone”  (Dean  Academy) — The 
fact  that  every  department  of  your  pa- 
lter seems  to  be  well  and  careful K 
worked  up,  goes  to  make  it  one  of  The 
finest  of  our  exchanges. 

“The  King  School  Review”  ( King 
School)  would  lie  improved  by  more 
complete  Alumni  and  Exchange  Col- 
umns. 

“X-Rays”  (East  High  School) — “An 
Old  Norse  Tale”  is  a very  interesting 
story.  Tt  is  splendidly  written,  too. 
The  frontispiece  in  your  February  num- 
ber is  remarkably  good. 

“Sagamore”  (Brookline  High  School) 
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- — We  like  your  idea  of  advertising  in 
your  school  paper  the  circus  to  be  given 
by  the  high  school  pupils.  Other  schools 
might  follow  your  example  in  this  kind 
of  advertising. 

“ Recorder”  (Boys’  High  School)  — 
Your  department  headed  "Gossip-’  is 
most  original  and  amusing.  You  have 
a splendid  Exchange  Column,  too. 

"Pomposetticut  (Hale  High  School) 
— For  a first  issue,  your  paper  is  very 
good,  and  we  wish  you  success  in  your 
new  undertaking.  Why  not  group  all 
your  stories  together  in  one  department, 
instead  of  scattering  them  through  your 
paper? 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  US. 

"The  Clarion”  has  cuts  that  are 
worthy  of  mention. — ("The  Papyrus.” 

"The  Clarion,”  Arlington  High  School 
— Your  literary  department  is  exceed- 
ingly good,  with  an  abundance  of  good 
stories.  Your  classroom  notes  are  also 
good. — ("The  Sagamore.” 

"The  Clarion,”  Arlington,  Mass. — We 
have  looked  forward  to  receiving  your 
paiter,  and  now  that  the  first  copy  has 
reached  us  we  are  not  disappointed  in 
our  expectations  of  excellence. — ("The 
Clarion,”  West  Roxbury. 

Poetry,  which  is  lacking  in  most  of 
our  exchanges,  adds  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  "The  Clarion.” — ("The  En- 
terprise.” 

‘■The  Clarion,”  Arlington — You  whole 
paper  is  very  interesting,  with  plenty  of 
class  notes  and  several  interesting 
stories. — (“Pomposetticut.” 

“The  Clarion,”  Arlington,  Mass. — We 
are  always  glad  to  receive  a well-ediied 
publication.  Your  poetry  and  class 
notes  form  an  interesting  feature.  Let 
us  hope  to  see  you  again. — ("The  Mir- 
ror..” 

"Clarion” — Your  paper  is  splendid, 
and  you  have  some  splendid  cuts. — 
("Red  and  Black.” 

"Clarion,”  Arlington,  Mass. — Your 
editorials  are  worthy  of  great  praise. 
They  are  rather  unusual,  and  deserve, 
certainly,  to  be  read  by  evervone.  “The 
Hidden  Christmas  Tree”  is  a pretty  lit- 
tle story. — (Recorder,”  Winchester. 


EXCHANGE  JOKES. 

Editor-in-Chief  (to  aspiring  writer)  — 
You  should  write  so  that  the  most  ig- 
norant can  perceive  your  meaning.” 

Aspirant — “Well,  what  part  of  my 
paragraph  don’t  you  understand?’ 

Barber,  shave ; 

Man,  sneeze; 

Man  dead— 

Next,  please ! 

Gent — "Is  there  any  soup  on  the  bill 
of  fare?” 

t\  aiter — "There  was,  sir,  but  I wiped 
it  off.” 

Paradise : 

A shaded  room, 

An  open  fire, 

A cozy  nook, 

And  your  heart’s  desire. 

Purgatory : 

The  self-same  room, 

With  lights  a few. 

The  self-same  nook. 

With  ma  there,  too. 

Inferno : 

The  blessed  chance, 

The  room,  the  fire, 

The  nook,  the  shade, 

And  enter,  sire. 

—Ex. 

Mother — “Johnny,  go  see  if  the  clock 
is  still  running.” 

Johnny  (returning) — “No,  ma;  it’s 
standing  still,  wagging  its  tail.”- — Ex. 

She — "Why,  it’s  only  six  o’clock.  I 
told  you  to  come  after  supper.” 

He  (modestly) — "That's  what  I came 
after.” 

Esther  was  sent  to  a neighbor’s  on  an 
errand  near  dinner  time. 

“And,  remember,”  her  mother  warned 
her,  "if  they  ask  you  to  stay  to  dinner, 
say.  ‘Thank  you.  I have  dined.’  ” 

The  neighboring  family  was  just  sit- 
ting down  to  the  table. 

"Can't  you  stay  and  have  a bite  with 
us?”  asked  the  hostess. 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Esther,  “but 
I’ve  bitten.” 
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Tufts  College  Medical  School 

Tufts  College  Dental  School 

The  Building  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  remodelled 


IMPORTANT  CHANGE  IN  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Commencing  with  the  session  1914- 
15  one  year  of  work  in  an  approved 
college,  including  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  either  French  or  German, 
in  addition  to  graduation  from  an  ap- 
proved high  school,  or  to  regular  ad- 
mission to  said  college,  will  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  Tufts  College 
Medical  School. 


Three  years’  graded  course  covering 
all  branches  of  Dentistry.  Laboratory 
and  scientific  courses  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  School.  Clin- 
ical facilities  unsurpassed,  40,000 
treatments  being  made  annually  in  the 
Infirmary. 


For  further  information,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 

FREDERIC  M.  BRIGGS,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LESTER  E.  SMITH 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

A FRIEND 

Telephone  1319  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

468-W  and  58  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 
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Compliments  of  

Qkftngion  (Ruto  Co. 

THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Ar’ington 

J HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH'S  PHARMACY 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood-Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R W.  SHATTUCK  & CO 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

H SMITH 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  834-M 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Clarionites  should  emplov 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

STATIONERY  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
JEWELER 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

Standing.  — I)r.  McCarthy,  Coach.  H.  Kimball 

Skated.  — R.  Hatfield.  G.  Goldsmith,  Captain.  A.  Wunderlich.  C.  Adams. 
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FLORENCE  LENNON 


Fred  C.  Mitchell,  . . Principal 

George  I.  Cross,  Sub-master  Commercial 

Branches 

| Frank  V.  Gordon,  Sub-master  Science 

Assistants 

Sarah  J.  Bullock  . . . Mathematics 

Evangeline  Cheney  Commercial  Branches 

Clara  M.  Trask  ....  French 

Etta  M.  Richmond.  ....  Eriglish 
Helener  G.  Robertson  . . . Latin 

j Carolyn  R.  Holt  ....  History 

J Ethel  H.  Wood  English,  History  and  Latin 
Ruth  Jennison  . French  and  Mathematics 
Pearl  Maynard  . Science  and  Commercial 

Branches 

j Alice  R.  Porter  . . . . English 

Mary  G.  Maguer  . . : German 

Ruth  Burdette  . English  and  History 

Rebecca  Wood  . Latin,  Mathematics  and 

Science 

Alice  Burtt  . . Commercial  Branches 

Alfred  C.  Cobb  . . Manual  Training 

Fannie  E.  Fish  ....  Drawing 
Blanche  E.  Heard  ....  Music 

Jennie  B.  Allyu  Alg.  and  History 

Gertrude  R.  Berry  English  and  Latin 


EDITORIALS 


The  measure  of  success  of  a paper  is 
its  improvement  year  by  year.  The  re- 
sults of  each  year's  issues  should  sur- 
pass  those  of  the  preceding  years- - 
otherwise,  the  paper  is  a failure. 

In  starting  the  work,  in  issuing  the 
lirst  number,  the  new  Clarion  board  is 
always  confronted  with  many  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  the  election  of 
the  officers  does  not  come  until  the  last 
of  September  or  the  first  of  October. 
Often  the  appointments  are  holts  out 
of  a clear  sky,  and  nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  the  work  expected.  Conse- 


quently there  is  much  unnecessary 
worry  and  scurry  over  the  first  issue, 
and.  after  all.  half  the  things  in  the 
paper  seem  to  have  gone  all  wrong. 

Therefore,  we  have  suggested  to  the 
directors  that  the  appointments  he 
made  in  the  preceding  June  if  possible. 
This  would  enable  the  new  staff  to  talk 
things  over  with  the  old  staff,  and  to 
prepare  themselves.  It  would  give  them 
a chance  to  he  thinking  ahead,  and  per- 
haps doing  some  work,  such  as  procur- 
ing advertisements.  This  arrangement 
would  help  considerably. 

Practically  the  only  ones  who  know 
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the  real  work,  (lie  real  difficulties,  are 
• lie  editor-in-chief,  the  business  man- 
ager, and  the  teachers  in  the  Kuglish 
depart  meat. 

Now  this  should  not  he  true.  The 
difficulties  should  be  more  evenly 
divided.  The  class  editors  should  be 
competent,  ('lass  notes  should  be  en- 
tirely in  their  hands.  Hut  (lass  notes 
are  not  easy  to  handle.  In  many 
school  papers  the  class  notes  are  the 
weakest  spot,  because  the  funny  things 
that  the  pupils  say  are  the  same  funny 
things  that  the  pupils  have  said  ever 
since  high  schools  began.  Therefore, 
it  is  up  to  the  individual,  the  class 
editor,  to  reword  them,  to  veil  them, 
and  to  make  them  funny  in  some  orig- 
inal way.  It  takes  competence  to  ac- 
complish this.  Then,  too,  there  are  the 
little  things  which  happen,  not  funny, 
but  of  interest  to  the  (lass  and  to  the 
school  when  written  up  in  an  interest- 
ing manner.  This  should  form  a part 
of  t he  class  editor's  work. 

The  alumni  editor  should  be  in 
touch  with  the  doings  of  as  many  oi 
t lie  alumni  as  possible.  None  of  the 
doings  of  his  predecessors  should 
escape  him,  for  the  alumni  notes  have  a 
twofold  value;  they  keep  the  students 
in  touch  with  the  former  graduates,  and 
they  keep  the  "old  grads"  interested. 
For  who  does  not  like  to  see  his  name 
in  print? 

The  athletic  page  is  a very  popular 
one  to  the  majority.  The  editor  who 
has  this  in  charge  should  be  a boy  who 
lakes  active  part  in  athletics,  that  he 
may  write  up  the  sports  intelligently 
and  with  the  vigor  which  only  the 
participant  can  show. 

To  the  exchange  editor  falls  the  lol 
of  reading  the  magazines  of  other 
schools,  always  with  a critical  point  of 
view  in  mind,  always  comparing  his 
own  paper  and  other  papers.  It's  eas 
ier  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  the  others 
eve  than  to  cast  the  beam  from  ones 
own.  So  through  this  comparison 
llaws  mav  be  delected,  corrections 
made. 


It  is  most  important  to  have  a dili- 
gent business  manager,  for  usually  he 
starts  in  with  the  last  year's  unpaid 
bills  to  foot,  and  all  his  own  troubles 
of  the  coming  year  to  meet,  lie  must 
get  "ads"  ami  "ads,"  for  the  linaucial 
success  depends  largely  on  them.  The 
more  time  and  the  more  work,  the  more 
"ads."  Fnl'ort unalely  "ad-hunting"  is 

not  a pleasant  job.  The  selling  of  ihc 
paper  is  in  a large  measure  up  to  lie 
school. 

To  the  ed i l or  i n-chief  falls  the  blame, 
and  the  praise,  the  worry  and  the  work, 
livery  thing  that  anyone  else  forgets, 
does  wrong,  or  omits,  the  editor-in- 
chief  must  supply  or  correct,  lie  must 
write  editorials  that  will  be  interesting 
and  at  the  same  time,  original  in  sub 
ject  matter  and  style.  The  paper  must 
have  wit.  humor,  and  life,  as  well  as 
something  solid,  something  serious.  It 
is  up  to  him  to  t i nd  it.  ( )ne  time  he 
must  puzzle  over  flic  supply  of  good  ma- 
lorial  and  wonder  which  story  is  the 
best,  ami  the  next  time  despairingly  he 
wonders  which  is  the  lesser  of  the  ev  ils 
passed  in  to  be  "palmed  oil"  as  litera- 
ture on  the  unsuspecting  public.  Often 
lie  is  at  his  wit’s  end  because  hull  the 
material  is  behind  liana.  Ami  so  each 
\ear  the  same  dilliculties  appear. 

liven  if  you  don’t  ever  expect  to  be 
on  the  Clarion  Hoard  land  you  never 
can  tell  i isn’t  it  a good  idea  to  under- 
stand how  ii  is  run?  Won’t  you  have 
more  interest  in  it.  if  you  know 
its  trials  and  tribulations?  It  is  your 
school  paper.  You  should  be  a part  of 
that  paper.  Its  success  depends  upon 
the  support  of  the  school  as  well  as 
the  board. 

And  so  the  Clarion  wishes  to  extend 
best  wishes  for  good  luck  to  the  Clar- 
ion Hoard  of  Ibid.  Mav  the  paper  im- 
prove and  be  a success  I 

Our  new  cover  design  represents  the 
Arlington  Iligii  School  pin.  which  was 
adopted  in  Ibid  On  tin  arrow-head 
background  is  shown  a kneeling  Indian, 
a reproduction  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Dallin’s 
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bronze  statue  of  the  Indian  Hunter 
drinking  at  the  pool  in  Robbins  Me- 
morial Park. 

A.  E.  S. 


The  Seniors  in  withdrawing  to  the 
columns  of  the  Alumni  ranks  hid  fare- 
well and  a prosperous  year  to  the  lower 
classes. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


The  social  given  by  the  Seniors  to 
the  Juniors  was  held  on  Friday  night, 
April  27.  The  hall  was  very  artistically 
decorated  in  gold  and  green,  the  class 
colors,  a canopy  of  interwoven  green 
and  yellow  crepe  paper  covering  the 
ceiling,  with  twisted  streamers  fastened 
to  the  side  walls. 

A vaudeville  show  was  given,  the 
first  number  being  a moving  picture 
show  enacted.  The  spot-light  from  the 
back  of  the  hall,  the  thin  screen  in 
front,  and  the  absence  of  any  speaking 
gave  the  right  effect.  The  play  was  a 
cute  one,  and  very  well  acted.  Be- 
tween the  two  reels  Mildred  Partridge 
sang. 

“I'm  looking  for  a Nice  Young 
Fellow.” 

Elton  Mansell  and  Hilda  Stewart 
gave  a splendid  rendering  of  two 
duets. 

' Eight  girls  in  sheets  acted  out  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim,  which  Lois  Night- 
ingale read. 

William  O.  Partridge,  Jr.,  did  one 
of  his  stunts  which  are  always  so  pop- 
ular. 


Adelaide  Stickney  and  Louise  Hatch 
did  a Spanish  dance.  Their  costumes 
were  very  effective. 

Annie  Ross  gave  two  very  enjoyable 
readings. 

Refreshments,  ice  cream  and  cake 
were  served,  after  which  there  was 
dancing.  A hurdy-gurdy  furnished 
very  novel  and  pleasing  music. 

The  exhibition  of  work  done  in  the 
schools  of  Arlington  was  held  in  the 
High  School  building  on  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  of  May  2D  and  30,  and 
June  1.  It  was  a remarkable  showing, 
as  the  townspeople  agreed.  We  cer- 
tainly felt  proud  of  the  High  School 
display.  Fred  Campbell’s  clock,  shown 
in  the  Manual  Training  Department, 
was  greatly  admired. 

Miss  Heard’s  music  exhibit  took  place 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  3.  The  en- 
tile program  was  much  appreciated,  and 
we  were  nleased  to  see  that  the  Sopho- 
more-Freshman Chorus  delighted  the 
audience,  particularly  with  its  render- 
ing of  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home.” 
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Graduation  exercises 

Wednesday  evening,  June  24, 1914.  new  Cewn  Ball,  Arlington 


Class  J/otto:  "True  11  orth  is  in  Being,  Xot  Seeming 

March,  “Cadix” Valverde 

A.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA 

Prayer 

REV.  FREDERIC  GILL 

Chorus.  "And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord'’ From  "The  Messiah” 

SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES 

Salutatory 

HAROLD  FRANCIS  KIMBALL 
Class  Essay,  “TFoniew  Worth  While” 

K A TH  E R I N E E B E R H A R DT 

Spring  Chorus  Front  "Samson  and  Deliah” 

GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 
Miss  McIntosh,  Director 

Class  Oration,  “Men  Worth  While ” 

JEREMIAH  ANTHONY  CROWLEY,  JR. 


“To  Thee,  O Country" Eichherg 

BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB 
Mr.  Gordon,  Director 

“Troldha ugen”  Grieg 


A.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA 
Miss  Porter.  Director 

Address,  “Your  Reach  and  Grasp" 

PROP.  DALLAS  LORE  SHARP.  Boston  University 

“Claude  Duval” — Choral  Ballad J.  L.  Mo  Hoy 

SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES 

Valedictory 

MARION  EVELYN  BUSHEE 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 

ALTON  F.  TUPPER 
Chairman  of  School  Committee 

Musical  Director.  MISS  BLANCHE  E.  HEARD 
Accompanist.  DOROTHY  BATEMAN,  A.  H.  S.  '15 

The  Piano  was  kindly  lent  by  the  Chickering  Company. 
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Graduates 


MARY  JOSEPHINE  BOWLER 

IDA  MAY  BOWMAN 

MELVIN  FARNSWORTH  BREED 

WILLIAM  GERALD  BURKE 

MARION  EVELYN  BUSHEE 

FREDERICK  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL 

GLADYS  CHAMBERLAIN 

KATHERINE  WINIFRED  CONNOR 

MARION  CLAIRE  CRONIN 

EDA  LAURIER  CROASDALE 

JEREMIAH  ANTHONY  CROWLEY,  JR. 

THORNTON  LA  SALLE  CUTLER 

MARGARET  MARY  DALEY 

CHRISTINE  DARLING 

THOMAS  JOSEPH  DONNELLY,  JR. 

HUBERT  RAYMOND  DURLING 

KATHERINE  EBERHARDT 

RUTH  FOWLE 

MAY  AGNES  FURDON 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  FURDON 

PAULINE  GARMAN 

GAYLORD  HERBERT  GOLDSMITH 

ROGER  HADLEY 

BEATRICE  LOUISE  HATCH 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HORNER 

DANIEL  WILLIAM  HURLEY 

WILLIAM  HENRY  KEEFE 

MARY  ALICE  KEEFE 

RUTH  MARIE  KELLEY 

GRACE  KELLEY 

JOHN  LOUIS  KELLEY 

GLADYS  ELNORA  KIMBALL 

HAROLD  FRANCIS  KIMBALL 

HELEN  MARGARET  LAKE 

EDWARD  JOSEPH  LEARY 

MARY  KATHERINE  LIVINGSTONE 

LOUISE  FRANCIS  LYONS 

THOMAS  HENRY  LYONS 

FRANCIS  MICHAEL  MAHONEY 


ELTON  JESSUP  MANSELL 
EDITH  McCLARE 
ADELLA  WILKINS  McMILLAN 
ANNA  CUSHING  McKAY 
EDWARD  ADAMS  MEAD 
GRACE  EVELYN  MOIR 
DOROTHY  THERESA  MUNCH 
MINERVA  MARY  MUNDLE 
LOIS  BOYLSTON  NIGHTINGALE 
FRANK  OLSON 

MILDRED  CAROLINE  PARTRIDGE 
LILLIAN  PERKINS 
RALPH  ANTHONY  PHILPOTT 
MARGARET  LOUISE  PURCELL 
FRANCIS  LORENZE  RIMBACH 
HAMLYN  NELSON  ROBBINS 
MARY  ELISABETH  ROBERTSON 
LAURA  ELIZABETH  ROBINSON 
ANNIE  ROSS 
JOHN  MATHEW  RYAN 
AMY  ESTHER  SCHWAMB 
WILLIAM  JAMES  SINCLAIR 
LEON  ISAAC  SNOW 
REGINALD  TROWBRIDGE  SQUIRE 
ISABELLE  HILDA  STEWART 
ADELAIDE  STICKNEY 
ELISABETH  STEWART  TAYLOR 
ENID  DOROTHY  TAYLOR 
FLORENCE  ETHEL  TEEL 
ALFRED  EUGENE  VIANO 
ALMA  LILLIAN  WHELPLEY 
FLORENCE  BARTON  WHITTEMORE 
MAY  WILSON 

GRACE  FLORENCE  WOODEND 
ALBERT  WHITTIER  WUNDERLICH 
BERTHA  MARGARET  YERRINTON 
MARGARET  JOHSTON  YERRINTON 
KENNETH  THWING  YOUNG 


Post 

LEWIS  HOBART  COUSENS,  JR. 
MILDRED  CROCKER 
DORIS  DEVEREAUX 


Graduates 

GEORGE  JAMES  DUNCAN 
MILDRED  DURRELL  GREENE 
DONALD  BEMIS  SCULLY 
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TI-IE  GRADUATION  PARTS 

SAM’TATORY. 


The  ('lass  of  1!)14  extends  to  you,  one 
and  all,  most  cordial  welcome. 

We  have  long  looked  forward  to  this 
important  event  in  our  lives,  when  we 
who  have  been  pupils  in  these  Arlington 
schools  for  nearly  a dozen  years  should 
leave  our  school  associations  to  go 
each  his  individual  way.  We  have  pic- 
tured the  occasion  in  all  the  beauty  of 
the  environment — this  artistic  hall,  the 
noble  building  itself,  with  its  surround- 
ings of  beauty  and  culture,  and  in  the 
background  the  dear  old  school  which 
we  love  and  revere.  W e have  pictured 
you  also,  our  audience:  parents  and  rel- 
atives, nearest  and  dearest:  school  of- 
ficials, our  superintendent  and  princi- 
pal, to  whom  our  love  and  loyalty  are 
forever  due;  teachers,  our  leaders  and 
friends;  and  the  citizens  of  this  beauti- 
ful old  town,  who  gather  from  year  to 
year  on  such  occasions  as  these  to  show 
their  unfailing  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  children  and  the  schools  of  the 
town. 

One  touch  of  anxiety  we  have  fell  : 
however  was  a class  so  many-sided,  so 
versatile,  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
this  audience,  and  make  even  a begin- 
ning of  revealing  its  marked  individual- 
ity in  the  time  allotted  it? 

Our  program,  with  a speaker  chosen 
from  each  of  our  courses,  helped  us 
solve  the  problem,  and  these  representa- 


tives will  speak  for  the  class  tonight 
along  the  lines  of  the  class  ideal.  "True 
worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming.  " The 
graduation  number  of  the  "Clarion," 
under  the  e ticient  leadership  of  the  ed- 
itor-in-chief, will  present  still  further 
characteristics;  and  so,  as  the  program 
advances,  with  the  music,  the  essays, 
and  the  address,  we  trust  that  you  may 
catch  something  of  what  is  best  in  the 
spirit  that* animates  our  class,  and  may 
grant  us,  individually  and  collectively, 
your  best  wishes  as  we  sever  old  asso- 
ciations and  enter  on  a new  phase  of 
life. 

Harold  Kimball. 


WORTH  WHILE  WOMEN. 

Although  the  women  set  forth  in  this 
essay  as  doing  things  worth  while  are 
of  the  present  age,  we  till  know  that 
great  women  are  by  no  means  a product 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In  ancient 
Hebrew  literature  we  find  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  possible  of  the 
worthy  woman : 

Her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 

The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in 
her. 

She  doeth  him  good  and  not  evil 

All  the  days  of  her  life. 
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She  stretclietli  out  her  hand  to  the 
poor : 

Yea,  she  reaeheth  forth  her  hand  to 
the  needy: 

She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom: 

And  the  law  of  kindness  is  on  her 
tongue : 

Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed : 

Her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth 
her,  saying: 

Many  daughters  have  done  worthily, 

But  thou  exeellest  them  all. 

Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands: 

And  let  her  works  praise  her  in  tin* 
gates. 

Here  the  worth  while  woman  is  pic- 
tured as  the  wife  and  mother,  and  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  present  and  the 
past,  the  most  worth  while  place  for 
Ihe  worth  while  woman  is  in  the  home. 

But  some  women  there  are  in  every 
age  whose  individual  talents  are  such 
that  they  are  much  in  the  public  eye. 
The  number  of  eminent  women  in  the 
world's  history  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  number  of  eminent  men.  A 
statistician  in  this  field  reports  that 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
day  less  than  one  thousand  women  have 
accomplished  anything  that  history  has 
recorded  as  worth  while.  Twelve  per 
cent,  of  these  are  living  at  the  present 
time  so  it  has  required  over  twenty-five 
hundred  years  to  produce  the  remain- 
ing eighty-seven  per  cent.  The  group 
of  contemporary  eminent  women  repre- 
sents nineteen  nationalities.  England 
leads  with  twenty-two,  Germany  and 
America  each  claims  eighteen;  France 
lias  twelve,  and  Italy  seven,  while 
other  nations  claim  only  from  one  to 
six.  These  women  represent  twelve 
fields  of  activity,  literature  and  musi< 
leading.  Jane  Addams,  whom  we  shall 
consider  later,  is  found  alone  in  the 
great  field  of  social  reform,  and  Mme. 
Curie  is  the  only  woman  scientist  of 
the  generation.  Is  woman  innately  in- 


ferior to  man,  or  lias  the  attitude  of 
civilization  been  such  as  to  close  most 
of  the  avenues  of  eminence  to  her  ! The 
future  only  can  settle  this  question; 
perhaps  the  near  future,  since  the  ad- 
vantages which  women  enjoy  are 
steadily  increasing.  No  doubt  many 
truly  great  women  are  in  our  midst, 
but,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  are  with- 
out honor  in  their  own  generation  as 
well  as  their  own  country.  Certainly 
the  greatness  and  ability  shown  by  these 
women  who  have  attained  eminence  sug- 
gests that  there  is  no  purely  feminine 
limitation  which  says  to  the  woman, 
‘‘Thus  far  slialt  thou  go. and  no  far- 
ther.” 

Of  the  women  now  eminent,  none  is 
better  known  to  the  mothers  of  the 
world  than  Dottoressa  Maria  Montes 
sori,  who  is  revolutionizing  kindergar 
ten  work.  Professor  Holmes  of  Har- 
vard characterizes  her  work  as  remark 
able,  novel  and  important  ; remarkable 
because  it  represents  the  constructive 
effort  of  a woman,  and  he  adds.  ‘“We 
have  no  other  example  of  an  educational 
system, — original  at  least  in  its  sys- 
tematic wholeness  and  in  its  practical 
application  worked  out  and  inaug- 
urated by  the  feminine  mind  and 
hand."  The  doctrines  of  Maria  Mon- 
tessori  were  made  known  to  the 
world  about  six  years  ago  through  the 
wonderful  results  obtained  in  her 
school  in  Rome.  Children  brought  up 
by  the  Montessori  method  are  taught 
not  through  the  sense  of  sight,  but 
through  that  of  feeling.  They  are 
taught  “to  see  with  their  fingers."  In 
the  public  schools  of  Switzerland  the 
Montessori  method  has  been  adopted, 
and  in  all  civilized  countries  it  is  being 
given  trial.  This  system  has  also 
found  a place  in  the  home,  where  par- 
ents secure  the  equipment,  and  learn 
from  the  books  of  its  originator  the 
secrets  of  childhood,  its  need  for  ac 
tivity.  of  its  characteristic  modes  of  ex- 
pression and  of  its  possibilities.  Tt  is 
too  soon  to  judge  of  the  permanent 
worth  of  this  method,  but  it  is  possible 
that  later  generations  may  look  back 
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to  Montessori  as  the  liberator  of  lit  fie 
children,  and  rank  her  with  Froebel 
and  Pestalozzi. 

In  quite  a different  wav.  Miss  Ida 
Tarbell  has  proved  herself  worth  while. 
She  is  the  most  famous  woman  journal- 
ist of  our  time,  renowned  for  research 
work,  and  possessing  wide  grasp  of  po- 
litical and  financial  affairs.  She  is 
very  reticent  about  disclosing  facts 
which  might  lead  one  to  write  articles 
about  her  life,  so  it  is  only  by  her  works 
that  she  is  really  known.  Her  "History 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,"  the  ex- 
posure of  the  gigantic  oil  trust,  is  "her 
greatest  work.  "It  is  up  to  the  presen l 
time  the  most  remarkable  book  of  its 
kind  ever  written.” 

One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
world  of  science  is  Mine.  Curie,  to  whom 
is  due  the  discovery  of  radium,  which 
is  due  the  discovery  of  radium.  The  task 
of  separating  the  mineral  from  pitch- 
blende, in  which  it  is  found  in  minute 
quantities,  was  one  that  required  al- 
most incredible  patience  and  labor,  of 
study  and  experimentation,  on  the  part 
of  Mine.  Curie  and  her  husband.  The 
accomplishing  of  this  was  due  largely 
to  the  persistency  of  Mine.  Curie,  who 
urged  her  husband  on  when  he  was 
disposed  to  give  up.  Since  his  death 
she  has  carried  on  her  research  work 
alone,  and  now  she  is  a full  professor 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  the  first 
woman  to  win  such  an  honor.  But  she 
has  work  other  than  scientific  re- 
search, distinctly  feminine  work,  the 
bringing  up  of  her  two  daughters.  This 
woman,  one  of  the  most  learned  physi- 
cists in  the  world,  we  find  making  all 
of  her  children's  clothing,  and  working- 
in  the  kitchen,  cooking  wholesome  and 
palatable  dainties  for  her  little  family. 
She  is  their  companion,  as  much  as  her 
time  will  allow,  believing  that  woman's 
highest  calling  is  that  of  mother. 

The  most  universally  known  and  re 
speeded  woman  in  this  country,  whose 
work  laid  the  foundation  for  and  stimu- 
lated all  the  social  service  in  this  coun- 
try." is  Jane  Addams,  founder  of  Hull 
House.  It  was  at  first  a single  house, 


but  now  several  buildings  are  grouped 
under  that  name.  To  this  place,  which 
is  presided  over  by  Jane  Addams,  go 
hundreds  of  unfortunates,  the  man  with- 
out a job,  the  woman  who  has  no  means 
of  support,  the  sorrowful  and  needy 
people  of  the  whole  city  of  Chicago. 
Here  they  find  in  the  person  of  this  re- 
markable woman  companionship,  in- 
spiration, and  above  everything,  love. 
She  has  delved  deep  into  the  under- 
world of  Chicago.  She  has  led  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  girls  toward 
worth  while  womanhood.  She  has 
shown  people  of  other  cities  the  horrors 
of  extreme  poverty,  of  which  they  had 
no  adequate  idea,  with  the  result  that 
now  in  all  of  our  large  cities  are  found 
settlement  houses  patterned  after  Hull 
House.  Her  name  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity not  as  social  reformer,  but  as 
friend  of  mankind : or,  as  she  has  been 
called,  "the  magician  of  companion- 
ship.’’ 

1 can.  in  the  time  allotted  to  me,  give 
but  a few  brief  glimpses  of  great  wom- 
en and  their  work  ; but,  as  Miss  Tarbell 
says,  "Only  a few  women  in  every  coun- 
try have  always  found,  and  probably 
always  will  find,  work  and  usefulness 
and  happiness  in  the  exceptional  tasks." 
And  the  rest  of  us — may  we  find  work 
and  usefulness  in  the  ordinary  things 
of  life — in  the  business  of  being  worth 
while  women. 

Katherine  Eberhardt. 


MEN  WORTH  WHILE. 

Who  are  the  men  of  today  who  are 
the  world's  true  leaders?  They  are  the 
men  who  are  doing  things  worth  while, 
who  are  furthering  the  interests  of 
mankind  by  the  advancement  of  civil- 
ization. who  are  working  not  for  pc. ref' 
selfish  ends,  fortune  and  fame,  although 
these  naturally  follow,  but  who  are 
striving  consciously  to  achieve  results 
which  shall  place  civilization  on  a 
higher  plane. 

Along  ethical  and  philanthropic  line> 
the  names  of  such  leaders  are  legion.  In 
religion,  men  are  trying  their  best  to 
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keep  I lie  wayward  world  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  pathway  of  right  living.  In 
education,  never  was  more  projected 
and  accomplished  for  seeming  perfec- 
tion in  mental  efficiency.  In  statescraft, 
men  are  endeavoring,  as  never  before,  to 
make,  execute,  and  translate  laws  so 
that  justice  shall  be  done  to  all;  and  in 
all  nations  are  men  whom  future  gen 
erations  shall  call  blessed,  who  are 
striving  with  heart  and  soul  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  war  and  the 
establishment  of  universal  peace. 

In  all  branches  of  science  are  men 
who  are  striving  for  the  world's  ad- 
vance. Engineers  are  building  vast 
public  works,  works  which  not  only  are 
lasting  monuments  to  the  skill  of  man, 
but  which  facilitate  travel  and  com- 
merce, and  make  the  path  of  civiliza- 
tion easier  to  travel.  Explorers,  by 
their  conquest  of  unknown  regions,  have 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Surgeons  and  doctors  are  finding  new 
ways  to  fight  disease  and  death.  In- 
ventors are  devising  methods  to  lighten 
labor  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  future 
generations.  The  conquest  of  the  air 
is  the  leading  scientific  achievement  of 
the  age. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  our  latest,  if 
not  our  greatest,  national  achievement. 
It  is  a triumph  of  our  army  engineer- 
ing skill,  with  the  dominant  power  be- 
hind it  all  in  the  personality  of  Colonel 
Goethals.  lie  succeeded  where  others 
had  failed,  not  because  he  is  a better 
engineer,  but  because  he  is  a better 
leader  of  men.  When  the  mighty  work 
was  in  progress  his  word  was  law  to 
over  40,000  men,  yet  he  was  always  a 
benevolent  despot,  ruling  with  a gentle 
hand,  and  it  was  a rare  case  indeed  that 
passed  from  his  judgment  to  the  last 
court  of  appeals,  the  President.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  a wise  diplomat, 
for  it  was  no  easy  task  to  settle  the 
grievances  of  40,000  people,  speaking 
forty  different  languages,  and  represent 
ing  every  type  and  condition  of  men 
Working  under  the  adverse  conditions 
of  a torrid  clime,  many  perplexing  sit 
uations  arose,  and  every  Sunday  Colonel 
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Goethals  sat  in  his  office,  and  with  his 
impartial  decisions  and  ready  smile  dis 
posed  of  complaint  after  complaint.  He 
was  well  fitted  by  his  army  training  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  this  vast  throng, 
for  an  army  man’s  chief  business  is  the 
handling  of  men  ; and  although  he  re 
grets  not  having  led  soldiers  in  active 
service,  he  is  loved  by  the  soldiers  he 
leads  in  civil  service,  for  he  has  good 
will  for  all.  His  individuality,  in  fact, 
permeated  the  entire  zone;  his  inlluence 
was  all  pervasive.  Someone  humor 
ously  said:  “llis  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity  with  but  one  thing  against  it, 
the  difficulty  in  pronouncing  it!” 

When  we  speak  of  the  canal  and 
Goethals,  we  associate  with  them  the 
name  of  Colonel  Gorgas,  for  it  was  he 
who  made  the  Canal  Zone  fit  for  habita- 
tion. A few  years  ago  death  reigned 
supreme  in  this  swampy  and  malaria 
infested  district,  and  the  miraculous 
transformation  is  due  to  the  courage 
and  tireless  energy  of  Colonel  Gorgas, 
who  braved  the  terrors  of  that  tropical 
climate  so  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
the  great  work  of  the  canal  to  be  ac 
complished. 

Luther  Hurbank  leads  the  scientific 
world  in  the  unique  department;  to 
which  lie  has  devoted  his  life.  He  has 
added  to  the  wealth  of  nations,  en- 
riched the  dietary  of  the  race  by  his 
creation  of  new  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  beautified  the  world  by  his  work 
with  plants  and  flowers.  An  admirer 
said  of  him:  “His  resolution  was  of 
iron-  his  will,  of  steel:  his  heart,  of 
gold.  He  fought  in  the  splendid  armor 
of  a clean  life.”  It  is  well  for  the 
world  that  Hurbank  had  such  splendid 
characteristics,  for  he  had  many  calls 
on  that  resolution  of  iron  and  that  will 
of  steel.  He  has  struggled  as  perhaps 
few  men  who  have  won  out  have  strug- 
gled. Handicapped  at  tiie  start  by  an 
insufficient  education,  he  succeeded  in 
increasing  his  knowledge,  especially  on 
scientific  subjects,  by  wide  reading.  He 
fought  against  physical  sufferings  and 
poverty;  at  one  time  he  was  on  the  point 
of  death  from  lack  of  nourishment.  The 
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hardest  thing  to  tight,  however,  was  the 
ignorance  of  a world  that  would  not 
comprehend,  that  could  not  grasp  the 
great  significance  of  his  wonderful  dis- 
coveries. He  fought  and  won.  Never 
for  a moment  did  he  swerve  from  the 
path  of  his  original  intentions,  but  he 
subjected  himself  to  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial  that  he  might  benefit  the  world. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  born  in  France  and 
a resident  of  this  country  for  less  than 
a decade,  was  unknown  to  the  average 
layman  until  he  received  the  Nobel  prize 
of  last  year;  yet  now  his  name  is  on 
every  lip,  for  he  has  given  to  the  world 
those  discoveries  which  have  revolution- 
ized surgery.  He  has  risen  to  this  pin- 
nacle of  fame  not  by  Hashes  of  brilliant 
genius,  not  by  accidental  strokes  of 
luck,  but  by  hard  and  constant  work. 
Most  of  his  endeavors  seemed  to  end 
nowhere,  to  be  lost,  yet  results  came; 
and  like  all  great  discoveries  his  work 
passed  from  the  impossible  to  the  ob- 
vious. His  discoveries  open  up  vistas 
of  great  significance,  and  their  promise 
is  limitless.  By  his  work  in  the  trans- 
planting and  repairing  of  blood  vessels, 
the  replantation  of  limbs  and  the  pro- 
longation of  the  life  of  the  heart  after- 
death,  he  has  found  the  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  death  rate  and  of  lessening  of 
human  suffering.  The  character  of  the 
man  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
day  after  receiving  the  Nobel  prize  lie 
refused  to  celebrate  because  he  had 
promised  to  operate  on  a patient. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  greatest  of  the 
great,  is  typical  of  what  we  like  to  con- 
sider the  ideal  American.  He  is  a sim- 
ple, democratic  old  man,  shy  and  shrink- 
ing from  public  view.  He  dreams  great 
dreams,  and  then,  with  his  tireless  en- 
ergy, his  capacious  brain  and  will 
power,  he  realizes  their  fulfilment.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  has  done 
more  for  civilization  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world.  By  his  perfection  of 
previous  inventions,  and  by  his  amazing 
accomplishments  with  the  storage  bat- 
tery, the  cement  house,  the  phonograph, 
electricity  and  the  telephone,  he  has  ad- 
vanced civilization  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  would  be  a dull  world  were  it  not  for 


his  inventions,  for  he  has  brought  many 
things  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
which  would  otherwise  be  for  the  rich 
alone.  All  his  inventions  have  a com- 
mercial value,  and  all  are  perfect  before 
being  given  to  tiie  world.  For  example, 
it  is  said  that  he  made  over  50,000  dis- 
tinct experiments  on  the  storage  battery 
before  declaring  it  ready  for  use.  Al- 
though growing  old,  he  is  an  active  man, 
with  a mind  seething  with  ideas,  and 
he  is  happiest  when  wrestling  with  some 
new  problem.  He  has  been  called  a 
dynamic  force  charged  with  over  a mil- 
lion volts. 

What  inspiration  we  should  find  in 
contemplating  the  accomplishments  of 
such  men!  We,  too,  can  make  our  lives 
worth  while  if  we  live  and  work  in  the 
spirit  of  Longfellow’s  words: 

"In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a hero  in  the  strife!” 

Jeremiah  A.  Crowley. 


VALEDICTORY. 

The  wheels  of  time  have  rolled  round 
the  cycle  of  our  four  short,  happy 
years  of  high  school  life,  and  have 
brought  us.  almost  without  our  realiza- 
tion, to  these  closing  moments  of  our 
graduating  exercises — to  the  thrill  and 
the  pain  of  our  valedictory.  For  a 
class  valedictory  as  an  essay,  one  for- 
gets; it  is  the  feel  in* ) of  the  last  few  mo- 
ments of  farewell  that  remains  in  the 
heart,  to  touch  the  retrospect  with  ten- 
derness throughout  the  years. 

For  to  some  a class  valedictory  is  a 
strain  of  music,  sweet,  but  always  in  a 
minor  key;  and  the  harmony  is  soft  and 
low  and  vibrant  with  chords  that  in- 
duce commingled  feelings  of  gladness 
and  regret.  As  the  cadences  rise  and 
fall,  they  recall  to  us  the  struggles,  the 
disappointments,  the  friendships,  the 
hopes,  the  joys  of  our  school  life  to- 
gether. It  is  a haunting  melody,  laden 
with  reminiscences,  and  as  the  last  note 
dies  away  we  sadden  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  strain  will  never  sound 
for  us  again. 
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To  others,  a class  valedictory  is  just  a 
handful  of  flowers,  such  as  poor  Ophelia 
bore,  not  garlanded  and  ribbon-bowed, 
but  loosely  gathered  and  dropping  un- 
heeded when  each  has  breathed  out  its 
message.  ‘'There’s  Rosemary,  that’s  for 
remembrance”;  pray  you,  remember  the 
unceasing  kindness  of  our  devoted  in- 
structors. And  there  is  pansies,  that's 
for  thoughts  bethink  you  of  the  sweets 
of  victory,  of  the  lessons  gained  from 
defeat.  And  here  you’ll  find  a bit  of 
rue;  then  drop  a tear  for  deeds  unwor- 
thy, for  "sins  of  omission  of  commis- 
sion.’’ Last,  the  violets,  "sweeter  than 
the  lids  of  June’s  eyes,”  reminding  us 
with  their  fragrant  breath  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  loyalty  due  the  dear  old 
school. 

To  all  of  us,  the  valedictory  is  like  a 
motto  w hich  I have  read  inscribed  on  a 
sundial  near  Venice,  “Horas  non 
numero  nisi  serenas,”  "I  count  only  the 
hours  that  are  serene.”  So  the  shad- 
ows fade  and  the  clouds  drift  away  as 
we  say  good-by.  Whatever  seemed  hard 
—for  school,  like  life,  cannot  be  all 
sunshine — slips  now  from  our  imagina- 
tions, unheeded  and  forgotten.  We 
take  no  note  of  time  but  by  its  bene- 
fits, and  the  joyous  aspect  of  our  school 
career  blots  out  forever  our  remem- 
brance of  the  periods  of  "dull  care”  and 
youthful  responsibility. 

So  with  hearts  that  are  tender  with 
golden  memories,  we  part  tonight, 
grateful  indeed  for  these  years  of  en- 
deavor and  inspiration.  The  motto 
which  we  have  chosen  as  a guiding 
sentiment  in  our  lives  henceforward  is 
but  an  expression  of  what  has  been  in- 
stilled into  our  minds  and  hearts  in  our 
school  life,  "True  worth  is  in  being, 
not  seeming.”  May  the  Class  of  1914 
ever  hold  to  this  ideal— to  be  possessed 
of  character  rather  than  of  reputation 
alone,  to  become,  indeed,  whether  world 
famous  or  not,  worth  while  men  and 
worth  while  women. 

Marion  Evelyn  Rl'SHEE,  '14. 
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That  1914  is  a class  of  varied  inter- 
ests and  undoubted  talents  has  never 
been  disputed.  We  should  like  in  this 
graduation  number  to  include  papers 
on  hand  based  on  these  many  interests 
and  special  achievements  which  have 
brought  honor  to  A.  11.  K.,  as  well  as 
to  our  class.  We  have  especially  in 
mind  articles  by  such  specialists  as 
Goldsmith,  our  champion  cross-country 
runner;  Mead,  who  competed  success- 
fully in  the  pioneer  debate  with  Win- 
chester, and  later  with  Cambridge;  and 
Wunderlich,  cross-country  runner  and 
debater,  who  came  in  second  at  Cornell 
in  the  run  for  the  National  High  School 
Championship,  and  who  debated  in 
three  of  our  four  debates,  twice  handl- 
ing the  rebuttal,  and  winning  against 
Winchester,  Newton,  and  Cambridge. 
Space,  however,  forbids,  so  we  offer 
only  a few  papers  more  appropriate  to 
the  season,  two  by  our  class  naturalists, 
one  paper  based  on  research  work  which 
must  have  given  bird-loving  Amy  de- 
light to  prepare;  the  other,  a leaf  from 
Pauline’s  personal  experience.  We  in- 
sert also  a short  poem  by  Laura,  our 
most  literary  member,  who  leads  the 
class  in  scholarship. — Ed. 


A WONDROUS  SPORT. 

"O  the  gleesome  saunter  over  fields  and 
hill  sides ! 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  common- 
est weeds— the  moist,  fresh  si  illness 
of  the  woods, 

The  exquisite  smell  of  the  earth  at 
day-break.” 

“In  paths  untrodden. 

In  the  growth  by  margins  of  pond 
waters.” 

Early  in  the  spring,  long  before  the 
grass  begins  to  grow”  or  the  buds  to 
burst,  is  when  I start  my  gathering- 
trips  to  the  near-by  ponds  and  brooks. 
For  life  in  the  water  begins  very  early, 
almost  immediately  after  the  ice  has 
gone. 
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At  first  the  brook-bed  shows  only  a 
brown  mass  of  dead  plants,  but  here  is 
a secret  of  the  collector;  get  those 
plants,  i>nt  them  in  a tub  at  home,  and 
watch  what  happens ; if  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  roots,  there  will 
soon  be  a healthy  growth  of  green 
sprouts  appearing,  and  then  the  leaves 
grow  until  you  can  identify  your 
catch.  But  plants  are  not  the  only 
treasures  in  that  ugly  brown  mass,  for 
if  you  are  fortunate  you  will  soon  find 
snails  hatching  from  the  clear,  jelly- 
like  masses  on  leaves  and  sticks.  These 
snails  are  not  the  tender  aquarium 
kinds,  but  are  a hardy,  small,  and  rapid- 
working kind.  Those  most  frequently 
found  are  •‘l'hysaheterostropha  Say" 
"radix" ; two  species  of  inoperculate, 
or  active  snails,  constantly  breeding  in 
rhe  aquarium,  thus  furnishing  food  for 
the  fish. 

As  the  spring  advances,  the  nature 
of  your  aquatic  hunting-grounds  will 
change ; the  brown  masses  on  the  bot- 
toms will  give  way  to  tender  green 
sprouts,  until  at  last  the  floor  of  the 
pond  or  brook  is  nearly  hidden  by  the 
waving  forests  of  aquatic-plants.  Then, 
too,  you  can  actually  pick  snails  from 
the  rocks  and  plants. 

When  taking  plants  in  large  quanti- 
ties it  is  a good  plan,  where  the  water 
is  shallow  enough,  to  plunge  the  hand 
in  and  grasp  the  clump  of  plants  with 
a firm  grip,  ripping  it  slowly  from  the 
soil.  Owing  to  this  practice,  1 found 
one  time  that  I had  caugh  an  adult 
(Been  Frog  I rana  clamata  ) ; it  was  not 
until  I was  selecting  and  classifying  my 
catch  that  I noticed  him  swimming 
desperately  around.  Often  the  plants 
are  too  far  from  the  shore  to  be 
reached  in  this  way.  but  in  such  cases 
a forked  stick  will  help  to  loosen  the 
roots,  and  guide  them  to  the  shore.  No 
two  ponds  are  alike,  so  each  one  wilt 
have  to  think  out  his  own  methods. 
One  of  my  best  hunting  grounds  is  a 
small  pond,  the  sides  of  which  go 
straight  down  for  about  three  feet.  At 
the  bottom  there  is.  year  after  year,  a 
prolific  growth  of  "Pliilotria  canaden- 


sis." a pale  green  plant,  which  the  fish 
like  to  eat.  It  is  often  called  water 
thyme.  The  only  way  I can  get  this  is 
to  sprawl  on  the  ground  and  reach  my 
arm  in  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  practi- 
cally coax  the  plant  up.  for  my  fingers 
can  just  reach  it. 

During  April  the  aquatic-hunter 
keeps  on  the  lookout  for  frogs'  eggs. 
When  the  piping  of  the  frogs  in  the 
meadows  begins,  then  is  the  time  to 
watch  for  the  jelly-masses  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ponds.  If  you  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  some  of  these,  take 
them  home,  and  put  them,  as  you  did 
the  plants,  into  a bucket  or  tub,  to 
watch  them  develop.  First  comes  the 
tiny  pollywog,  with  winged  gills,  then 
the  loss  of  the  gills,  and  his  growth. 
Some  species  will  develop  in  one  season, 
while  others  spend  two  seasons  as  polly- 
wogs  before  they  become  dignified. frogs. 

Another  interesting  addition  to  your 
water  pets  is  salamanders.  Their  eggs 
are  to  be  found  under  logs  and  stones 
at  the  margins  of  ponds  and  brooks. 
Often  the  adult  salamander  will  be 
found  here.  too.  P>ut  these  are  not 
really  water  pets,  at  least  not  all  of 
them.  The  red  salamander.  "Spelerpes 
Rubra,"  is  of  aquatic  habits,  but  there 
are  many  species  that  drown  very  eas- 
ily. 

Many  are  the  joys  of  collecting  for 
your  aquarium.  The  rambles  to  the 
ponds  and  brooks  are  in  themselves 
pleasures,  and  then  the  fun  when  you 
have  made  a catch.  The  knowledge 
that  you  are  constantly  learning  wood- 
lore  is  certainly  fine,  and  gives  one  a 
permanent  pleasure  in  all  that  he  sees. 

For  equipment,  I would  say,  wear 
old.  old  clothes,  take  a can  or  pail  to 
put  your  catches  in.  and  a net  for  catch- 
ing fish. 

Biit  a word  about  the  fish  caught  in 
ponds.  Beware  of  those  with  spiked 
fins  or  spines:  they  will  ruin  any  other 
fish,  and  are  constantly  fighting.  There 
are  very  few  fish  that  can  be  put  with 
goldfish ; it  is  better  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate. or  disaster  will  be  the  result. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say.  just  try  a 
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collecting  trip  on  one  of  those  inspiring 
spring  days,  and  I’m  sure  that  you’ll 
partake  of  this  sport  as  often  as  you 
can  after  that. 

Pauline  G arman- 


A JUNE  FANTASY. 

’Twas  on  a balmy  evening, 

In  the  witching  month  of  .June, 
When  I wandered  in  my  garden, 
Reneath  a silvery  moon. 

I heard  their  lilting  laughter, 

The  patter  of  their  feet, 

The  tinkle  of  unseen  violins 
Sounding  the  music  sweet. 

And  then  from  flower-heads  drooping, 
I saw  them  come  a-trooping, 

A little  band  of  fairies,  all  so  gay. 

First  came  a fairy  priness  in  a robe  of 
rainbow  sheen, 

Who  pranked  it  with  a blithesome  elf, 
whose  little  Cap  was  green. 

And  then  a tiny  gentleman  astride  a 
velvet  bee, 

And  a prancing,  dancing  little  clown, 
with  ribbons  at  his  knee. 

A hundred  thousand  sprites  were  Ihere, 
all  frolicsome  and  gay ; 

I watched  them  in  the  moonlight,  fear- 
ful lest  they  Uee  away. 

They  danced  a stately  minuet  to  music 
low  and  sweet, 

With  the  moonbeams  all  a-gleamiug  as 
they  touched  their  jewelled  feet. 

And  then  they  were  a-bowing  to  each 
other  in  quadrille, 

The  tinkle  of  their  laughter  was  like 
the  brooklet’s  trill. 

The  fireflies  for  lanterns  were  hung 
from  bluebell’s  cup, 

A lily  leaf  their  table  when  the  sat  them 
down  to  sup. 

I watched  them,  oh  1 I watched  them 
Till  the  crescent  moon  hung  low, 

Till  their  revelry  was  ended, 

Till  the  music  sounded  slow. 

Then  I saw  them  go  a-trooping, 
Entered  each  a flower-head  drooping, 
A little  band  of  fairies,  all  so  gay. 

Laura  Robinson. 


KIKES  IX  LITERATURE. 

"The  little  bird  is  nature’s  exponent 
of  the  joy  of  living,”  and  so  ii  has  been 
•he  joy  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  all 
through  Hie  ages  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  birds. 

•he  weather  is  capricious,  but  llie 
birds,  the  harbingers  of  spring,  come  in 
an  orderly  procession.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  must  have  noticed  this,  for  L 
is  written  in  Jeremiah  viii.,  7:  “The 
stoik  in  heaven  knowefh  his  appointed 
times;  and  the  turtle  and  the  crane  and 
the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming.” 

(l||e  of  the  first  spring  birds  is  the 
robin,  who  comes  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  A writer  in  the  “Masque  of 
Poets  says  appropriately  of  him: 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 

1 hear  tin*  robin  in  tile  lane 
Singing  ‘Cheerily, 

< beer  up,  cheer  up ; 

• h eerily,  cheerily,  cheer  up."  ” 

Nixon  Waterman  writes: 

"Through  gray  winter's  gloom  and 
grieving 

In  my  heart  hope  will  he  weaving 
I fl  eams  of  spring, 

hen,  the  year’s  first  joyous  coiner, 
i ou  will  bring  me  back  my  summer 
On  your  wing.” 

• losely  following  the  robin  comes  the 
bluebird,  “with  heaven  on  head  and 
earth  on  breast.  To  quote  from  Lone- 
fellow: 

" I he  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping 
loud. 

Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards 
with  their  glee.” 

• he  song-sparrow's  music  is  never- 
tailing.  He  is  one  of  1 lie  few  birds  who 
are  able  to  sing  half-a-dozen  different 
songs.  Helen  Hunt  says,  “The  birds 
must  know;  who  wisely  sings  will  sing 
as  they  ; and  in  fact  Verdi  used  the 
notes  of  the  song-sparrow  in  his  operas, 
“Traviata”  and  "Rigoletto.”  A recent 
writer  says  of  this  bird  : 

“Rut  not  scant  fare,  nor  winter’s  latest 
sting, 

Can  silence  this  brown  minstrel’s  daunt- 
less strain. 
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Supreme  iu  faith,  as  in  his  voice  of  gold, 
The  truest-hearted  lover  of  the  spring.’ 
The  phoebes  are  devoted  mates,  and 
build  of  moss  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  finished  nests,  but  they  are  not  very 
gifted  songsters,  as  Lowell  observes  in 
his  poem,  “The  Phoebe” : 

"But  ‘Phoebe ! Phoebe !’  sadly  sweet, 

Is  all  it  says,  and  then  is  still." 

The  red-winged  blackbird's  song  is 
suggestive  of  the  cool,  moist  haunts 
where  he  nests.  Emerson  says  of  him : 
"The  blackbirds  make  the  maples  ring, 
With  social  jubilee, 

The  red-wing  flutes  his  ‘O-ka-lee!’  ” 

The  hermit  thrush,  sometimes  called 
the  American  nightingale,  is  our  mas- 
ter singer. 

"His  song’s  complete, 

With  such  a wealth  of  melody  sweet 
As  never  the  organ  pipe  could  blow 
And  never  musician  think  or  know,” 
says  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  the  noted 
ornithologist. 

The  wood  thrush  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  singers,  and  his  song  has  been 
likened  by  Lowell  to  the  light  tinkling 
of  a hell. 

"By  Beaver  Brook  a thrush  is  ringing 
Till  all  the  alder-coverts  dark 
Seem  sunshine-dappled  with  his  sing 
ing.” 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  birds,  the 
oriole,  constantly  sings  his  liquid  notes, 
which  inspire  Lowell  in  several  poems, 
lie  writes: 

"Hush!  'tis  he. 

My  oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire. 
Is  come  at  last.’’ 

lie  builds  an  intricate  nest  of  fibre 
and  string,  which  swings  like  a ham- 
mock from  some  high  elm.  Lowell 
combines  an  appreciation  of  his  v ork, 
song  and  beauty  when  he  says: 

"The  oriole,  cheering  his  labor  with  a 
note 

Bich  as  the  orange  of  his  throat.” 

The  bobolink  is  often  celebrated  in 
song  and  story.  Mathews  calls  his 
song  "musical  fire  works.’’  Bryant  say- 
of  him  and  his  mate : 

"Modest,  and  shy  as  a nun  is  she, 


Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown 
wings, 

Passing  at  home  a patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  hus- 
band sings, 

‘Bob-o-link,  Bob-o-link, 
Sprink,  spank,  spink.’  ’’ 

The  veery  or  tawny  thrush  sings  a 
vesper  hymn  in  the  deep  woods.  He 
stirred  the  heart  of  I)r.  Van  Dyke  to 
write : 

"But  far  away,  and  far  away,  the  tawny 
thrush  is  singing, 

New  England’s  woods  at  close  of  day, 
with  that  clear  chant  are  ringing; 
And  when  my  light  of  life  is  low,  and 
heart  and  llesh  are  weary, 

I fain  would  hear  before  I go  the  wood- 
notes  of  the  veery.” 

The  house  wren  is  a very  fluent  little 
singer,  and  his  song  sounds  like  the  rip- 
pling of  a brook  in  the  early  spring 
morning. 

“A  flute  were  more  fit  than  a pen 
To  tell  of  the  voice  of  the  little  brown 
wren,” 

says  Clinton  Scollard. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  cuckoo  was  an  acknowl- 
edged musician,  for  Shakespeare  writts: 
"The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray,” 

And  its  minor  third  interval  frequently 
occurred  in  the  old  church  plain-songs 
or  responses.  John  Logan  wrote  a beau- 
tiful poem,  "To  the  Cuckoo,”  beginning: 
"Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  o-rove ! 

Thou  messenger  of  spring! 

Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing.” 

The  cuckoo's  call  has  been  likened  to 
a "wandering  voice." 

The  pewee  is  a shade-loving  bird.  We 
often  hear  this  solitary  mite  singing  his 
“sweetly  solemn  thought.”  He  has  been 
celebrated  in  Trowbridge's  poem: 

“A  little  bird  in  suit 
Of  sombre  olive,  soft  and  brown. 
Perched  in  the  maple  branches  mute. 
With  greenish  gold  its  vest  was  fringed. 
Its  tiny  cap  was  ebon  tinged, 

With  ivory  pale  its  wings  were  barred, 
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And  ils  dark  eyes  were  tender  starred. 
•Dear  bird,’  I said,  ’what  is  thy  name?’ 
And  thrice  the  mournful  answer  came, 
So  faint  and  far  and  yet  so  near — 
‘Pewee!  pe-wee!  peer!’” 

The  least  sandpiper  is  very  friendly. 
His  back  is  the  color  of  the  sand,  and 
Ins  breast  is  while  like  tin*  foam  that 
rarely  touches  him,  he  is  so  nimble.  I lie 
sandpipers  are  sometimes  called  “peeps" 
from  their  call-note  “peep.”  Celia 
Thaxter  writes  in  her  little  poem: 

“1  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong, 

He  scans  me  with  a fearless  eye. 
Staunch  friends  are  we,  well-tried  and 
strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I.” 

The  chickadee  is  the  most  cheerful  of 
birds,  and  introduces  himself  by  clearly 
singing  the  "chickadee-dee-dee”  that 
Thoreau  likens  to  “silver  tinkling.” 
Emerson  says : 

“Piped  a tiny  voice  near  by, 

Gay  and  polite — a cheerful  cry— 
('hick-cliickadee!  Saucy  note 
Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat.” 
The  bald  eagle,  our  national  bird,  al- 
though cruel  at  times,  lias  one  good 
trait,  as  be  chooses  his  mate  for  all 
time.  He  makes  his  nest  in  some  tall 
pine  or  bold  ledge,  which  forever  re- 
mains his  home,  “the  dearest  spot  on 
earth.”  Tennyson’s  famous  stanza  is 
appropriate  to  him : 

“He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
('lose  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ringed  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls : 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a thunderbolt  he  falls.” 

Two  European  birds,  tbe  nightingale 
and  the  skylark,  have  been  widely  cele- 
brated in  literature.  In  this  country 
we  have  a meadow  lark,  which  belongs 
in  reality  to  the  family  of  blackbirds 
and  orioles.  Our  lark  sings  “Spring  o' 
the  year”  from  some  low  stump  or  rock, 
for  he  seldom  flies  as  his  European 
namesake  does,  whose  flight  Milton  de- 
scribes thus  in  “L’Allegro” : 


"To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.” 
Shelley  writes: 

“Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a cloud  of  tire; 

The  dee]»  blue  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  doth  soar, 

And  soaring,  ever  singest.” 

More  poets  have  sung  the  praises  of 
the  nightingale  than  of  any  other  bird, 
among  them  Petrarch,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold. 

Arnold  describes  the  song  thus: 
“Hark!  ah,  the  nightingale — 

The  tawny-throated ! 

Hark  from  that  moonlit  cedar,  what  a 
burst ! 

What  triumph!  hark! — what  pain!" 
Milton  writes : 

“Sweet  bird,  that  sliun’st  the  noise  of 
folly, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy! 

Thee,  chantress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 

I woo  to  hear  thy  even  song.” 

Shelley  says  of  the  nightingale: 
“Light-winged  dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot. 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  number- 
less, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated 
ease.” 

Bryant  also  joins  the  poets'  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nightingale: 

“Bird  of  the  joyous  season  ! 

That,  from  thy  flowery  seat, 

Dost  teach  the  forest  singers 
Thy  music  to  repeat. 

Chief  lyrist  of  the  woodland, 

And  poet  of  the  spring! 

That  well  art  skilled  in  sorrow, 

And  well  of  love  can  sing.” 

After  hearing  all  these  wonderful 
bird  songs  we  must  agree  with  Bur- 
roughs, who  says:  "To  make  the  bird 
songs  music  in  your  life-  this  is  indeed 
something  to  be  desired.” 

Amy  E.  Schwa  mb. 
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TRACK. 

The  track  team  won  with  a romp  1 lie 
only  meet  which  they  were  working  for 

the  Mystic  Valley  championships. 

The  tinal  score  of  4fi — o5 — 4 shows  t lie 
superiority  of  the  Arlington  contingent 
over  those  of  Stoneham  and  Winches- 
ter. 

The  hundred  yard  dash  went  to  Ston 
ham,  as  did  the  shotput  and  quarter- 
mile  run.  The  broad  jump,  high  jump, 
two  hundred  yard  dash,  half-mile  and 
mile  runs,  all  came  to  Arlington. 

The  School  received  a cup  for  1 lie  vic- 
tory, which  was  duly  installed  in  the 
cabinet.  Each  first,  second  and  third 
place  winner  received  a ribbon. 

The  track  team  ended  ils  season  by 
winning  a dual  track  meet  with  Somer- 
ville. The  Arlington  hoys  took  live  out 
of  eight  first  places,  the  final  score  be- 
ing 42-21),  which  proved  that  a small 
school  may  at  times  produce  a track 
team  which  can  do  business. 

The  cross-country  candidates  have 
been  called  out  for  a little  spring  prac- 
tice before  school  closes.  The  prospects 
for  a fine  team  in  the  fall  are  bright,  al- 
though Goldsmith,  Wunderlich  and 
Adams  are  to  be  lost. 

The  cross-country  team  is,  or  should 


be,  the  pride  of  the  school.  It  is  the 
only  team  ever  turned  out  by  Arlington 
which  won  a national  championship. 
This  is  an  honor  which  very  seldom 
comes  to  a school,  the  biggest  cham- 
pionship usually  being  local. 


BASEBALL. 

The  baseball  nine  has  been  very  un- 
fortunate this  year.  They  have  had 
two  excellent  pitchers,  but  the  backing 
of  the  rest  of  the  team  has  been  poor, 
owing  1o  a lack  of  proper  coaching.  Al- 
lhough the  team  has  had  two  excellent 
coaches,  their  time  has  been  very  lim- 
ited, and  they  have  not  been  able  to  at- 
tend each  practice,  as  would  a profes- 
sional coach. 

If  each  member  of  the  school  would 
give  the  Athletic  Association  the  finan- 
cial support  that  each  schooLspirite  1 
pupil  should  give,  the  ball  team  would 
then  have  a professional  coach,  who 
would  be  able  to  attend  both  practice 
and  games,  and  who,  with  the  excellent 
raw  material  of  which  this  year's  team 
is  composed,  would  be  able  to  turn  out 
a wonderfully  successful  nine. 
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TEMS 

The  tennis  courts  are  in  the  most  ex- 
cellent condition  this  spring  ever  seen. 

They  have  been  retopped  in  several 
instances,  and  are  quite  respectable, 
considering  the  nse  they  get. 

Why  don’t  the  A.  IT.  S.  pupils  form  a 
tennis  team?  If  we  are  as  successful 
in  this  branch  as  we  have  proved  in 
other  branches  of  sport,  it  would  surelv 
be  worth  while. 


STATEMENT  OF  TREASURER  OF  THE  A. 
H.  S.  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


March  24,  ’14,  balance  on  hand. . $5.30 

April  21,  ’14,  dues  to  date 4.65 

April  22,  ’14,  gas  bill,  atli.  field. . $4.13 

April  27,  ’14,  track,  cr.  on  ankle 

support  20 

May  1,  ’14,  football,  postage,  etc.  1.20 

May  4,  ’14,  baseball,  Concord 

H.  S 5.50 

June  3,  ’14,  net  cash,  “Boys’  Glee 

Club”  11.40 

June  5,  ’14,  dues  to  date 6.30 

June  5,  ’14,  balance  on  hand.  . . . 17.02 


$27.85  $27.85 

GEORGE  I.  CROSS,  Treas. 

F.  C.  MITCHELL,  Auditor. 
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ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  pre- 
sented a very  unique  and  interesting 
meeting  in  the  form  of  a romance  of 
rytlim,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  April  28th,  at  •>  o'cl  >ck. 
The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Miss  E. 
S.  Taylor,  'id,  and  Miss  A.  Stickney.  14. 

The  characters,  places,  and  attending 
circumstances  connected  with  the  ro- 
mance were  very  cleverly  represented 
by  songs  and  poems.  The  first  chapter 
introduced  the  characters,  the  second 
showed  the  courtship,  the  third  por- 
trayed t lie  tragic  state  of  affairs  wncn 
the  groom-to-be  went  to  war;  but  he 
returned,  and  in  the  fourth  chapter 
comes  the  happy  finale,  the  wedding. 
The  realistic  wedding,  with  the  blush- 
ing bride  and  flustered  groom,  was  very 
good,  and  much  praise  is  due  those  who 
had  charge,  as  well  as  to  those  taking 
part  in  the  meeting. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
English  ('lul>.  a joint  meeting  of  the 
various  clubs  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  2(>th. 

The  Mathematics  Club  gave  a demon- 
stration of  the  magic  of  numbers. 

The  Dramatic  Club  furnished  much 
amusement  with  a well-presented  skit, 
entitled,  "Yarley  of  Yale.” 

The  Science  Club  demonstrated  the 
mysteries  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  German  Club  gave  several  Ger- 
man songs  and  a German  folk  dance. 

The  English  Club  presented  Mrs.  Jar- 
ley's  Famous  Wax  Works. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Boys' 


Glee  Club,  the  Orchestra  and  the  Girls' 
Glee  Club. 

The  Debating  Club,  resting  on  its  pre- 
vious honors  and  hampered  by  lack  of 
time,  did  not  contribute. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Croasdale, 
'14,  and  Mr.  Rimbach,  '14,  who  worked 
hard,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  af- 
ternoon a most  enjoyable  one. 

During  the  year  we  have  held  many 
interesting  meetings,  and  now,  as  the 
school  year  draws  to  a close.  I would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
although  much  credit  is  due  the  leaders 
of  the  meetings  and  to  those  taking 
part,  the  English  teachers  should  not  be 
forgotten,  for  it  is  they  who  are  working 
with  the  others  at  every  meeting,  addl- 
ing more  weight  to  the  burden  of  school 
work  already  upon  them ; and  so  to 
Miss  Richmond.  Miss  Porter  and  Mrs. 
Mood  much  praise  and  thanks  are 
given. 

Jeremiah  A.  Crowley,  See. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB  NOTES. 

In  the  joint  meeting  of  the  clubs,  the 
Dramatic  Club  gave  the  playlet,  •War- 
ley  of  Yale,"  with  the  cast  as  follows: 
Mr.  Cecil  Bruce,  a matinee  actor, 

Reginald  Squire 
MrGarret.  his  landlord  ...  Charles  Reed 

James,  a valet Lawrence  Adams 

Yarley,  a mysterious  visitor, 

Louise  Hatch 
The  parts  were  well  taken,  and  we 
feel  that  we  were  well  represented. 

Dorothy  Bateman.  '15. 
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THE  GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

Tlie  Girls'  Glee  Club  during  the  past 
vear  has  had  a membership  of  forty. 
(Jur  efficient  leader,  Miss  McIntosh,  has 
been  highly  appreciated  by  ail,  and  lias 
brought  out  our  best  efforts  at  each 
weekly  rehearsal. 

Most  of  the  rehearsals  were  given 
over  entirely  to  t lie  practicing  of  songs 
which  were  given  at  the  joint  concert  of 
the  three  musical  clubs  of  A.  II.  S. 

We  are  at  present  rehearsing  on 
"Pawn  is’ow  on  the  Hilltops,"  from 
“Samson  and  Delilah,"  which  we  expect 
to  give  at  the  graduation  exercises  of 
the  Class  of  1914. 

Next  year  will  be  the  tilth  year  of 
the  club.  The  club  regrets  the  loss  of 
its  Seniors,  but  will  always  remember 
its  fellow  singers. 

Pauline  Clare,  Sec. 


A.  II.  S.  ORCHESTRA  NOTES. 

At  the  request  of  Miss  Porter,  the  or- 
chestra furnished  music  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  for  the  Wellesley  Gene 
lit  Fund,  April  17,  1914. 

The  orchestra  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  Lawrence  Marshall  as  drum- 
mer, and  Winthrop  Jewett  as  another 
c-ornetist. 

Edith  MacBride,  Sec. 


DEBATING  CLUB. 

The  final  debate  of  the  year  into 
which  A.  H.  S.  entered  was  held  on 
May  1,  in  the  High  School  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Once  again  A.  II.  S.  debaters 
received  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
judges  in  their  favor. 

Question  : “Resolved,  That  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  demand  the 
abandonment  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  ’ 
Cambridge  High  and  Latin  supported 
the  affirmative.  Arlington  was  ably 
represented  on  the  negative  by  David 
Crockett,  ’15,  Edward  Mead,  '14,  and 
Albert  Wunderlich,  '14.  Presiding  of- 
ficer, Judge  Arthur  P.  Stone.  Judges, 
Charles  L.  Hanson,  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School;  Principal  Ernest  L.  Collins, 
Quincy  High  School  ; Principal  Lome 
Hulsman,  Melrose  High  School. 

The  school  has  shown  its  interest  in 
debating  by  supporting  the  teams  with 
a good  attendance  at  all  debates.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  interest  wall  increase, 
not  only  in  supporting  the  teams,  but 
also  in  mol  ing  them.  We  have  a clean 
page  for  this  year.  May  1915  also  show 
an  unbroken  record. 

I.  Hilda  Stewart,  Sec. 
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AS  WE  RECALL  THEM. 

Mary  Bowler,  Edith  McClare — Ex- 
perts at  tight  rope  walking. 

Ida  Bowman — "Vision  with  brown 
hair.” 

Melvin  Breed — The  demi  god. 

William  Burke — He  of  ihe  strong 
voice. 

Marian  Bushee — "She  smiles,  and 
smiles,  and  will  not  sigh.” 

Fred  Campbell — Grandpa’s  clock, 
§100  please ! 

Gladys  Chamberlain — Blondie. 
Katherine  Connors — Fluffy  Ruffles. 
Eva  Croasdale — A stranger  from  an- 
other planet — Beverly,  Mass. 

Marion  Cronin — "Be  good,  sweet 
maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever.” 
Jeremiah  Crowley — The  deep-dyed 
willain. 

Thornton  Cutler — "He  was  a man  of 
unbounded  stomach.” 

Margaret  Daley — “A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath.” 

Edward  Leary — "A  horse ! A horse ! 
My  kingdom  for  a horse !” 

Katherine  Livingstone — Peaches  and 
cream. 

Louise  Lyons,  Thomas  Lyons — The 
tamest  lions  in  existence. 

Francis  Mahoney — Brain  and  brawn. 
Elton  Mansell — "The  melting  voice 
through  mazes  running.” 

Anna  McKay — "Specs  and  the  girl.” 
Adella  McMillan — “A  poet  I would 
be.” 

Edward  Mead — “His  bright  smile 
haunts  me  still.” 


Grace  Moir — “With  looks  for  home- 
hearths  meet.” 

Dorothy  Munch — Say,  is  she  related 
to  Paderewski  ? 

Minerva  Mundle — Our  goddess  of 
wisdom. 

Lois  Nightingale — “ 'Less  Philomel 
will  deign  a song.” 

Frank  Olson — "Skines,”  the  elec- 
trician. 

Mildred  Partridge — “This  is  the  life.” 

Lillian  Perkins — "Pretty  Polly.” 

Katherine  Eberhardt — “Why  did  Ho- 
ratio desert  the  bridge?” 

May  Furdon — Almost  one  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

William  Furdon — Hospital  sup- 

porter. 

Ruth  Fowle — What's  in  a name? 

Pauline  Garman — Reincarnation  of 
the  famous  Mrs.  Jarley. 

Gaylord  Goldsmith — Speed-boy ! 

George  Horner — The  monk-man. 

Daniel  Hurley — Is  dissecting  cruelty 
to  animals? 

Roger  Hadley — On  again,  off  again — 
t fiat’s  Skipper. 

Mary  Keefe — “Wee,  sleekit,  cow’rink 
tim’rous  creature.” 

Louise  Hatch — Some  chicken! 

Ruth  Kelley — “Maiden  with  the  meek 
brown  eyes.” 

William  Keefe — Our  worth  while 
man ! 

Grace  Kelley — “Our  Grade’s  awa’, 
awa’ !” 

John  Kelly— Past  and  present, 
“Dido,”  the  aviator. 

Gla d ys  Kimbal  1 — Suffragette. 
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Harold  Kimball — President. 

Helen  Lake — Oh  you  turn-up! 

Raymond  Darling — Change  one  let- 
ter and  you’ve  got  him. 

Thomas  Donnelly — 1 )imples ! 

Christine  Darling — "If  you  love  me, 
Christine,  darling,  let  your  answer  be 
a kiss !” 

Kenneth  Young — Tom  Thumb. 

Margaret  Yerrinton  — Mrs.  Tom 
Thumb. 

Bertha  Yerrinton — The  older  twin. 

Albert  Wunderlich — Spin  the  orator, 
“and  e’en  though  vanquished  he  would 
argue  still.” 

Grace  Woodend — A model  of  indus- 
try ! 

May  Wilson — Little,  but  oh  my! 

Florence  Whittemore — Possessed  of 
“the  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

Alma  Whelpley — “With  eyes  like  the 
gazelle !” 

Alfred  Yiano — Honk!  Honk! 

Florence  Teel — “Patience  on  a monu- 
ment.” 

Laura  Robinson — “Poetess  lauriat- 
ess.” 

Enid  Taylor — A friend  of  one  year. 

Elizabeth  Taylor — “Miss  Serenity.” 

William  Sinclair — Is  it  the  pompa- 
dour that  gives  him  that  surprised  look? 

Amy  Schwamb — The  flower  girl. 

John  Ryan — “Slow,  but  sure.” 

Annie  Ross — Gifted  to  move  to  laugh- 
ter or  to  tears. 

Hamlin  Robbins — “There’s  many  a 
slip — ” 

Lorenze  Rimbach — “Dr.  Quack.” 

Margaret  Purcell — With  the  raven 
locks. 

Ralph  Philpott — He  wears  die  rose 
of  youth  upon  him. 

Marion  Robinson  — “Thou  little 
youthful  maiden!” 

Mary  Robertson — Strong  on  the  de- 
bate. 

Reginald  Squire — “Curly  locks!” 

Leon  Snow — Prof.  O How  Wise ! 

Adelaide  Stickney — “Oh,  how  I hate 
the  men !” 

I.  Hilda  Stewart — Was  Lady  Mac- 
beth really  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Duncan? 


History  IY. 

Miss  Taylor  tells  us  that  the  food  at 
the  Roman  banquets  consisted  mainly 
of  wine. 

Heard  in  German  1Y. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more  so- 
phisticated ! 

Miss  M tells  us  Venetians  come 

from  Vienna. 

MORE  WISDOM. 

Miss  M. — “Well,  if  you  have  studied 
your  lessons  all  along,  you  shouldn't 
worry  over  the  exams;  but  if  you  have 
not  studied,  ‘you  should  worry’ !” 
(Such  slang,  and  from  a teacher.) 

Pupil,  giving  principal  parts  of 
studeo. 

Miss  P. — "1  didn’t  understand  the 
prefix.  What  comes  after  the  “stew,” 
‘u,’  or  ‘I,’  or  both?” 

Two  students  coming  down  the  kqll. 
First — "I  haven’t  had  to  learn  the 
constitution  for  a month  !” 

Stern  voice  from  the  rear — "Those 
two  pupils  whispering  pass  to  Room  0.” 
The  moral  is  obvious. 

Teacher — "What  did  the  men  take  off 
their  shields  when  tliev  went  into  bat- 
tle?” 

Brilliant  Pupil — “The  shine!” 

Mi-.  Cross  (asking  Sinclair) — "What 
is  the  use  of  the  militia  in  this  State?” 
Sin. — "I  don’t  know.” 

Mr.  Cross — "The  same  as  the  Siriss 
navy  l” 

He  reciteth  best  who  studieth  best. 

All  lessons  great  or  small; 

And  all  the  teachers  who  give  them  to  us 
Expect  we'll  learn  them  all. 

We  hear  that  .Mitchell's  Ford  was  a 
lisputed  point  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  Both  armies  claimed  the 
right  of  possession.  We,  wonder  how 
it  came  into  Hie  nresent  hands. 
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1915,  1916  AND  1917. 

This  is  essentially  the  Senior  number. 
Therefore  we  lower  classes  magnani- 
mously hold  back  the  superabundance 
of  wit  which  we  might  put  in  if  we 
wanted  to. 

We  thank  you  for  your  approbation. 


SENIORS'  FAREWELL. 

Farewell  to  the  Hall,  where  we’ve  lis- 
tened to  lectures, 

And  lifted  our  voices 
In  angelic  song; 

And  rejoiced  in  our  victories, 

And  admired  our  trophies, 

And  applauded  our  victors  with  cheers 
loud  and  long. 

Farewell  to  the  Lab.,  where  we’ve 
stirred  up  our  poisons, 

And  burned  our  poor  fingers, 

And  singed  off  our  hair, 


And  offended  our  noses 
With  odors  atrocious, 

And  mixed  and  exploded  with  never  a 
care. 

Farewell  to  the  Class-Rooms,  where 
we’ve  often  recited, 

And  struggled  with  Latin, 

And  wept  over  Math. ; 

Tried  in  French  and  in  English 
Ourselves  to  distinguish, 

And  worried  our  teachers  and  roused 
them  to  wrath. 

Farewell ! Good  old  School ! You  have 
witnessed  our  sorrows, 

< )ur  tears  and  our  triumphs, 

Our  joys  and  distress. 

You  have  offered  us  shelter, 

In  summer  and  winter, 

So  we’ll  leave  with  a long  cheer  for  dear 
A.  II.  S. 

Laura  Robinson,  ’14. 


Tufts  College  Medical  School 

Tufts  College  Dental  School 

The  Building  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  remodelled 


IMPORTANT  CHANGE  IN  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Commencing  with  the  session  1914- 
1 one  year  of  work  in  an  approved 
college,  including  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  either  French  or  German, 
in  addition  to  graduation  from  an  ap- 
proved high  school,  or  to  regular  ad- 
mission to  said  college,  will  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  Tufts  College 
Medical  School. 


Three  years’  graded  course  covering 
all  branches  of  Dentistry.  Laboratory 
and  scientific  courses  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  School.  Clin- 
ical facilities  unsurpassed,  40,000 
treatments  being  made  annually  in  the 
Infirmary. 


For  further  information,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 

FREDERIC  M.  BRIGGS,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  fol- 
lowing exchanges : “John  Marshall  Rec- 
ord." "The  Megaphone,"  “Recorder,” 
-The  Arc-lion”  (May  and  June),  "The 
X-Rays”  (March  and  April),  “The  Bon- 
Bon,”  “The  Distaff,”  “The  Register” 
(March  and  April),  “Cherry  and 
White,"  “The  Enterprise"  (April  and 
May),  “The  Clarion,”  “The  King  School 
Review”  (April  and  May)-,  “Review,” 
"School  Life”  (four  numbers). 

"Review”  (Newton  High  School)  — 
Congratulations  on  your  poetry  depart- 
ment ! 

"The  Clarion”  (West  Roxbury  High 
School) — Your  editorials  are  among  the 
best  we  have  seen.  They  are  both  in- 
( cresting  and  instructive. 

"The  Enterprise”  (Keene  High 
School — We  are  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  profited  by  our  suggestion.  Your 
paper  is  certainly  improved  by  its  en- 
larged exchange  column. 

"The  Register”  (Burlington  High 
School) — Why  don't  you  put  your  ex- 
change department  all  in  one  place?  It 
is  confusing  to  find  part  of  it  in  the 
front  and  part  in  the  back  of  your  mag- 
azine. 

"X-Rays”  (East  High  School,  Colum- 
bus, O.) — You  are  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  clever  artists  in  your  school. 
Their  sketches  add  greatly  to  your  pa- 
per. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  US. 

“ ‘The  Clarion,’  Arlington,  Mass.,  has 
a lot  of  contributors,  but  the  contribu- 


tions are  not  long  enough." — "X-Rays." 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

“ ‘The  Clarion  (Arlington,  Mass. — 
Like  the  sea-breezes  in  your  native 
State,  your  stories  are  fresh  and  bright.” 
— "The  Cherrv  and  White,”  Arvada, 
Col. 

“ ‘The  Clarion,’  March,  Arlington 
High  School — Your  editorial  is  excel- 
lent, and  to  the  point.  ‘Henry’s  Mis- 
hap’ is  clever  and  amusing.  The  moral 
in  • 1 1 l the  Queen’s  Garden’  could  not  be 
overlooked  by  even  the  most  casual 
reader.” — “King  School  Review,’’  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

“ ‘The  Clarion" — We  will  try  to  profit 
by  your  criticism,  and  this  month  com- 
ment on  all  the  exchanges  received.  ‘A 
Musical  Story’  is  very  good."  - ‘Enter- 
prise," Keene,  X’.  H. 


EXCHANGE  JOKES. 

Pastor — “I  hear  we  got  a diamond 
pin  in  the  collection  plate  this  morning, 
sail.” 

Treasurer — "You  are  mistaken,  sail; 
it  was  a dime  an’  pin.” 

—Ex. 

We’re  looking  back  to  see  if  they 
Are  looking  back  to  see  if  we 
Are  looking  back  to  see  if  they 
Are  looking  back  at  us.  — Ex. 

"My  wife  went  to  the  West  Indies.” 
“Jamaica?” 

“No,  she  left  of  her  own  accord. 

—Ex. 
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"Did  you  kill  the  moths  with  the 
moth-balls  1 recommended?”  asked  the 
druggist. 

"Xo,  I didn’t,”  said  the  customer, 
truculently.  "I  sat  up  all  night  and 
didn't  hit  a single  moth.'’  — Ex. 

Hostess — “It’s  beginning  to  rain; 
you'll  get  wet.  I think  you’d  better 
stay  to  dinner.” 

Departing  Guest — “Oh,  no;  it’s  not 
raining  as  bad  as  all  that.”  — Ex. 

Passenger — “Conductor,  can’t  you  go 
any  faster  than  this?” 

Conductor — “Yes,  but  I have  to  stay 
with  my  car.” 

"How  clear  the  horizon  is !” 

"Yes,  I just  swept  it  with  my  glance.” 

I bet  that  Ton 
Thought  that  this 
Was  a poem,  but 
We  just  wanted 
To  fool  you. 

Said  a bald-headed  man  to  a waitress 
bold : 

“See  here,  young  woman,  mv  cocoa's 
cold!” 


She  scornfully  answered,  "I  can't  help 
that ; 

If  the  blame  thing's  chilly,  put  ou  your 
hat.” 

Lady — "Have  you  “Freckles’?” 

Clerk — "No,  ma'am;  I had  ’em  last 
summer.” 

“Lady — "Oh,  1 don’t  mean  that. 
Haven’t  you  read  “Freckles’?” 

Clerk — “‘No;  mine  were  brown.” 

Teacher — “Decline  “eiti  glass  bier.’  " 
Johnny — "I  never  have  yet.” 

Jack — “Claire  dropped  me  a line  yes- 
terday.” 

Stack — Look  out,  old  fellow.  She's 
trying  to  hook  you.” 

Chap  about  to  wed  was  nervous. 

To  the  young  best  man  he  cried : 

“Tell  me,  is  it  kisstomarv 

For  the  groom  to  cuss  the  bride?” 

Teacher  I to  troublesome  student) 

•“I  wish  you  would  pay  attention.  Keep 
your  eyes  on  me,  and  you  won't  see  so 
much.” 


Hatch  Cake  and  Candy  Kitchen 

608  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


Sandwiches,  Doughnuts,  Hot  Chocolate 


D.  BUTTRICK 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Poultry 

Right  Quality  at  Right  Prices 

Compliments  of  a Friend 

LESTER  E.  SMITH 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Telephone  1319  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

468-Wand  58  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

A FRIEND 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

WILLIAM  L.  HOOPER,  Ph.  D , ACTING  PRESIDENT 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

JACKSON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
THE  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

THE  CRANE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

AND  IN  BOSTON 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  and  THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 


The  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  Arlington  High  School  is  accepted 

for  admission 


A catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Dean  of  any  department  or  to  the 
Registrar,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

P.  0.  Address,  except  for  Medical  P.  0,  Address  for  Medical  and 

and  Dental  Schools,  Tufts  College,  Dental  Schools,  416  Huntington 

Mass.  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 


Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufacture,  including  all  com- 
mercial fibres.  Complete  three-year  courses  in  Cotton  Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing, 
Textile  Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor  of  Tex- 
tile Dyeing)  offered  for  completion  of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 

Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates  1899-1913 


Directors  of  Textile  Schools 3 

Teachers  • • • - 14 

Mill  Vice-Presidents 3 

Mill  Treasurers  and  Agents 8 

Mill  Superintendents 22 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents ii 

Mill  Foreman  of  Departments 12 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants 3 

Mill  Clerks 2 

Second  Hands  8 

Managers  11 

Textile  Designers  and  Fabric  Experts.  ...  19 

In  Commission  Houses 4 

Salesmen  8 

Purchasing  Agents 2 

Chemists,  Dyers  and  Chemical  Salesmen.  48 
Electricians 1 


Industrial  Engineers 8 

Mill  Engineering  9 

Jn  Government  Employ 5 

Tn  State  Employ 1 

Trade  Journalists 3 

In  Business,  Textile  Distributing  or  Inci- 
dental Thereto 10 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned 22 

Other  Business 13 

Students  6 

Married  Women  3 

Employment  Not  Known 24 

Not  Employed 
Deceased  .... 
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Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  without  examination 
For  catalogue  address  CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Compliments  of  

Qkftngfon  (§>uto  Co. 

THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  39  Arlington 

WILLIAM  GRATTO 

Hardware,  Real  Estate,  Insurance 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  - - - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH'S  PHARMACY 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings 

671  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

H.  SMITH 

Ladies’  and  Gent’s  Custom  Tailor 

Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Repairing 

1368  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 
Telephone  Arlington  834.M 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington,  Mass 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

STATIONERY  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

FRED  A.  SMITH 
JEWELER 

489  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington 

T.  H.  EMUS 
Pharmacist 

1323  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

HOME-MADE 
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For  home-tnade  cake,  go  to  O 

J.  D.  GODFREY'S  Bakery  | 

Reed’s  Specialties  — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 
3 Medford  St.,  Arlington 

p 

Phone  438-M  cl 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
Telephone  1302-M 


A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 


The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 


THE  WH1TTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

J.  HENRY  HART  WELL  & CO. 

Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH'S  PHARMACY 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

H.  BARLOW 

Men’s,  Ladies’  and  Children’s 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers 

Repairing  Neatly  Done 

1375  Massachusetts  Ave.,  ArlingtonHeights 


LESTER  E.  SMITH 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Telephone  1319  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 
468-Wand  58  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 


M.  N.  OGILVIE  CO. 

PIANO 

HOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass.' 


If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  A M ES’  Butter  and  Tea  S tore 

satisfactory  trading  places 
Old  Town  Hall  Building 
631  Massachusetts  Avenue,  ARLINGTON 

57  branch  stores  in  New  England 


W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


PATRONIZE  THE  CLARION 
ADVERTISERS 


Tribute  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Burtt,  given 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Mitchell.  Principal,  at 
the  Memorial  Service,  September  13. 


Miss  Burtt  had  a rare  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. She  welcomed  opportuni- 
ties to  do  a leader's  share  in  everything 
she  undertook.  As  a pupil  she  was 
studious,  thorough  and  conscientious, 
satisfied  only  when  she  had  done  her 
best.  She  possessed  unusual  natural 
ability,  and  exercised  this  efficiency  to 
the  fullest  extent,  with  the  result  that 
she  won  the  honor  of  being  valedic- 
torian of  her  class,  the  class  of  1912. 

She  was  popular  with  pupils  and 
teachers  alike,  in  school  and  out  of 
school.  Over  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact  she  exerted  a beneficent  in- 
fluence.  It  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise, since  we  are  most  controlled  by 
those  modest,  earnest,  affluent  person- 
alities with  whom  we  come  in  intimate 
contact.  They  not  only  point,  but  lead 
the  way  to  the  best  effort  and  the  en- 
during result.  Her  classmates  knew 
what  it  was  to  associate  with  one  whose 
loyalty,  gentleness,  refinement  and  de- 
votion were  of  the  highest  order. 

As  a teacher  her  courtesy  was  gen- 
uine. her  enthusiasm  made  hard  tasks 
easy,  and  she  sank  self  in  devotion  to 
the  cause.  Her  success  furnished  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  she  was 


absorbed  in  her  work,  and  showed  how 
completely  she  forgot  to  congratulate 
herself  on  successes  won.  She  found 
her  joys  in  service  instead  of  rewards. 
The  unselfishness  of  Miss  Burtt  was  of 
the  fundamental  quality  which  forms 
the  basis  of  every  noble  life. 

She  had  that  natural  simplicity 
which  made  her  admired  by  all  who 
knew  her.  Her  sympathy  was  inspir- 
ing to  her  pupils,  and  her  zeal  was  con- 
tagious. Her  virtue  was  purity  itself. 
The  school  has  lost  a comrade,  a guide 
and  a leader.  As  a clerk  in  the  offices 
she  listened  to  every  call  and  per- 
formed every  duty;  as  a teacher  she 
directed  and  inspired ; as  a friend  she 
stimulated  and  ennobled. 

In  the  words  of  Channing,  "She  was 
content  to  study  hard,  think  quietly, 
talk  gently,  act  frankly;  to  bear  all 
cheerfully,  do  all  bravely — in  a word, 
to  let  the  best,  unhidden  and  uncon- 
scious, grow  up  through  the  common.” 
This  was  the  rule  of  her  life. 

In  the  thought  of  Kipling  it  may  he 
said : It  was  the  Master's  praise  she 
prized,  and  His  blame  she  feared.  She 
did  not  work  for  money,  and  she  had 
no  thought  of  fame : she  toiled  for  the 
joy  of  service. 
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EDITORIALS 


Three  cheers  for  A.  H.  S.  and  her 
colors,  red  and  gray ! Three  cheers  for 
her  students,  and  three  cheers  for  her 
teachers!  May  this  year  he  the  best 
one  in  her  history!  This  is  the  greet- 
ing which  the  "Clarion  Staff”  extends 
to  the  teachers  and  fellow  students  of 
A.  H.  S.  This  greeting  pertains  to  all 
the  teachers,  both  new  and  old,  to  our 
principal  and  our  superintendent,  and 
to  all  the  students,  but  particularly  to 
those  of  the  entering  class. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  during 
this  year  the  students  of  the  Freshman 
Class  must  attend  school  in  the  after- 
noon, apart  from  the  rest  of  the  high 
school,  since  the  school  building  is  in- 


adequate to  seat  the  whole  four  classes 
at  one  time.  This  trouble  will  he  cor- 
rected when  the  new  high  school,  for 
which  the  plans  have  already  been 
made,  is  constructed.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  separation  must  give  to 
the  members  of  the  entering  class  a 
feeling  of  strangeness,  a feeling  that 
they  are  not  a part  of  the  "regular” 
high  school. 

Since  this  condition  may  exist,  it 
might  be  well  to  point  out  to  the  class 
the  institutions  which  A.  H.  S.  offers 
for  creating  a feeling  of  fellowship 
among  the  students  of  the  entire  school, 
and  for  promoting  scholarship.  There 
are  athletic  teams  and  various  clubs  in 
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which  membership  requires  only  an  ear- 
nest effort  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 

The  teams  engaged  in  athletics  need 
hardly  to  be  mentioned.  There  are 
football,  hockey,  field  hockey,  baseball, 
track  and  cross-country  teams,  which 
for  many  years  have  been  the  pride  of 
the  school. 

There  are  also  in  the  high  school  nu- 
merous clubs,  representing  almost 
every  department  of  school  study. 
When  all  these  are  organized  this  year, 
there  will  probably  be  among  the  num- 
ber, English,  Debating,  Dramatic,  Ger- 
man, French,  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee,  Or- 
chestra, and  Science  Clubs.  There  is 
every  indication  that  all  of  these  clubs 
will  continue  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
which  they  have  done  in  past  years. 

It  only  remains  for  the  Freshmen  to 
make  use  of  their  opportunities,  as  the 
upper  classmen  are  doing,  to  choose 
some  activity  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, and  surely  there  will  be  some- 
thing for  everybody.  The  students  in 
the  upper  classes  should  set  their  usual 
good  example,  and  they  will  be  doubly 
repaid  for  their  efforts.  The  organiza- 
tions will  become  much  stronger  by  re- 
inforcements from  the  Freshman  Class, 
and  the  result  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
genuine  school  spirit. 


In  the  death  of  Miss  Alice  Burtt,  A. 
H.  S.  1912,  and  assistant  teacher  in  the 


Commercial  Department,  our  school  has 
met  with  a great  loss.  To  express  our 
appreciation  of  her  character  adequate- 
ly would  be  impossible.  We  are  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a copy  of  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's tribute  to  Miss  Burtt,  given  at  the 
memorial  service.  It  appears  elsewhere 
in  these  pages.  That  the  principal’s 
estimate  is  in  accordance  Avitli  her 
ideals  is  evidenced  by  the  Pupil’s  Creed 
which  Miss  Burtt  wrote  for  the  Creed 
Calendar  of  1911.  We  shall  like  to  re- 
read it  at  this  time,  and  cannot  fail  to 
realize  that  here  was  one  who  lived  up 
to  her  oAvn  ideal  of  school  life : 

"Whoever  Avouhl  be  the  best  kind  of 
high  school  pupil,  let  him  have  a defi- 
nite ideal  in  his  school  life,  for,  except 
he  have  this  ideal,  and  keep  it  constant- 
ly before  him,  his  school  days  will  be 
comparatively  futile.  And  let  the  idea 
be  this : to  he  honest,  Avilling  to  fail 
rather  than  gain  credit  Avhere  credit  is 
not  due ; to  be  faithful,  doing  the  work 
for  the  benefit  derived  from  it,  and  do- 
ing Avell  Avhat  is  attempted;  to  be  loyal, 
supporting  the  teachers  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  school  in  every  way  possi- 
ble; to  be  persevering,  steadily  pro- 
gressing, AAlithout  letting  discourage- 
ment creep  in;  and  in  all  triumphs  to 
be  humble,  ever  ready  to  extend  a help- 
ing hand  to  the  schoolmate  who  is  less 
fortunate.” 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST 


1915. 

“Sailing”  H.  G.  Bergquist 

“W  ,s  It  Worth  the  Price”. Ruth  Crosby 

"Just  An  Episode” Gretchen  King 

“A  Wierd  Tale” Ruth  Mitchell 

“True  Training” Edith  Olson 

“The  Deaf  Man".  .Frank  A.  Samuelson 

1916. 

“Camp  Fire  Girls”.  .Dorothy  Lovewell 

“Rebellious  Ruth” Vida  McCarthy 

“Vassili  Zalesski's  Thanksgiving,” 

Lawrence  L.  Peirce 
“The  Seat  of  Our  Outdoor  Sports,” 

A.  H.  Stevens 

"Appearances  Are  Often  Deceptive,” 

Ralph  A.  Sunergren 


1917. 

"The  Turret  Forts” Edward  Birch 

“Tilda’s  Birthday  Present,” 

M.  (Corine)  Danforth 
“Perseverance  Leadeth  to  Success,” 

N.  Gamester 

“View  From  Mt.  Royal”.  .Bruce  Haire 

“A  NarroAv  Escape” Helen  Leen 

“A  Real  Hallowe’en  Spook,” 

David  Snow 

191S. 

“The  Lonely  Child,” 

Marguerite  Kenney 

“Autumn  Woods”  Hazel  White 

“The  Haunted  House,” 

Dorot  i . . > • n-ts 
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THE  SONG  OF  A STAINER  VIOLIN. 


High  upon  the  Tyrol  mountains, 

Far  above  the  lints  of  men, 

Where  the  trees  stand  tall  and  kingly. 
Guarding  well  each  glade  and  glen. 

There  I grew  the  soul  and  being 
Of  an  age-worn,  weathered  tree, 
Footed  in  a rocky  crag-cliff, 

High  and  wild  and  bold  and  free. 

Often  when  the  whispering  breezes 
Told  us  tales  of  man  below, — 

Of  his  work  and  care  and  sorrow, 

All  1 longed  for  was  to  go — 

Down  to  help  him  and  to  comfort, 
Singing,  soothing  cares  away, 

Till  his  soul  was  tilled  with  music, 

And  he  found  the  Better  Way. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  springtime, 
Axes  rang,  and  voices  clear 
Sounded  thro'  the  glades  and  uplands — 
I should  go  without  a fear! 

Seemed  to  glow  with  satisfaction 
As  he  bent  down  over  me, 

Tapped  me  with  his  little  hammer 
Till  I rang  exultingly. 

And  I knew  it  was  the  master 
Who  should  rule  my  inmost  soul. 
Who  should  bring  with  strains  of  music 
All  men’s  hearts  to  his  control. 

Time  sped  on:  'twas  in  the  autumn 
That  he  picked  me  up  one  day, 


And  he  murmured  very  softly, 

■•You're  a fiddle — noir  we'll  play.” 

Play ! ah  how  we  sang  together. 

Songs  of  sweetest  harmony. 

Calls  of  birds  and  softer  answers, 
Gentle,  soothing  melody. 

Then,  with  mighty  crash,  we  sounded 
Passions,  lived  from  grief  to  pain; 

Wild  and  shrill  the  call  to  battle, 
Dying  down  to  peace  again. 

Often,  often,  laughing,  thrilling. 
Bubbling  o'er  with  joyousness, 

Love  and  youth  together  blended, 
Crowning  life  with  high  success. 

Happy  were  those  days  together. 
Blithe  we  were  and  well-content. 

But  his  call  came  very  early 
And  he  rose  obedient. 

1 shall  never  go  there  to  him. 

Here  I lie,  alone  and  sad. 

Tossed  about  with  worthless  trinkets. 
No  one  knowing  what  I've  had. 

No  one  even  understanding 
That  I come  of  master  mind, 

That  within  my  heart  I carry 
Waiting  memories,  undefined. 

Yet  the  coming  years  may  bring  me 
Someone  with  that  Stainer  Hand. 

With  a genius  just  as  mighty. 
Someone  who  will  understand. 

G.  IT.  Morgan,  ’15. 
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JUST  FOUK  YEARS. 

An  attractive  child  is  my  Freshman, 
with  a rippling  laugh,  a merry  giggle, 
and.  all  in  all.  a care  free  air.  Life  for 
lier  is  one  merry  pastime.  There  is 
never  a thought  of  the  battles  to  come, 
of  the  struggles,  the  labor  and  pain. 
Why  should  she  think  of  that  world  of 
trouble,  when  from  morning  till  night 
she’s  happy  as  a queen.  School  con- 
tains for  her  but  few  hardships.  Studies 
there  are,  but  those  can  be  bluffed  with 
hardly  any  preparation.  There  are 
teachers,  of  course,  but  then,  they  are 
grown,  and  don't  realize  what  children 
all  know.  She  likes  them.  yes.  for  she 
likes  most  people,  and  it’s  quite  easy  to 
make  them  like  her.  It's  a happy 
world  for  my  little  freshman,  without 

a care,  a thought  or  a pain. 

****** 

A day  with  my  sophomore  will  show 
her  character  far  better  than  I can  ex- 
plain. In  the  morning,  with  a rush,  a 
bustle  and  scramble,  she  arrives,  just 
on  time,  in  school,  a hasty  greeting  and 
a welcoming  whisper,  till  the  day's 
work  has  at  last  begun.  From  recita- 
tion to  recitation  we  may  watch  her 
progress.  In  one  she  is  brilliant,  in 
another  she  fails,  and  still  others  she 
manages  creditably.  It  is  not  bad 
work,  yet  it  is  not  good,  and  the  watch- 
ful faculty  do  not  pass  by.  Later  we 
find  her  by  the  side  of  a teacher,  that 
teacher  she  most  admires.  From  the 
ever  changing  expression  on  the  young 
girl's  face,  the  blush  and  the  tear  or 
two.  we  cannot  doubt  that  serious  talk 
is  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Finally  comes  that  argument  which 
never  fails.  "College  will  be  here  soon, 
and  then,  a woman,  you'll  go  forth 
equipped  through  your  efforts  now": 
and  the  answer.  "I  see.  I never  thought, 
and.  oh.  I really  will  try."  But  upon 
the  face  of  the  woman  there  was  an 
understanding  smile.  She  had  once 
been  a girl,  and  knew  full  well  how  lit- 
tle an  impression  she'd  made. 

* * * * * * 

My  junior  is  now  a young  lady  al- 
most grown,  so  different  from  either  be 
fore.  She  does  up  her  hair,  and  her 


skirts  she  wears  long,  but  she  still  has 
that  rollicking  manneg.  A half-and- 
half.  she  really  is.  of  woman  and  child, 
and  she  describes  herself  in  these  few 
words  as  well  as  I could  ever  do : 

"I  never  realized  till  now."  she  says, 
"how  serious  life  is  for  me.  Before, 
I've  always  gone  my  own  way,  shedding 
all  care  and  leaving  trouble  behind; 
but  now  things  loom  terribly  big.  There 
are  lessons  and  lessons,  and  if  they're 
not  passed  I can't  go  to  college,  and 
my  life  work  is  spoiled.  Then  there’s 
athletics,  for  surely  one  ought  to  work 
for  one's  school : and  there's  clubs  and 
parties.  Oh.  if  I only  had  time.  I could 
do  everything  then,  and  I could  do  my 

best!"  It  is  a pity  she's  begun  so  late. 
****** 

There  was  a vast  assembly  in  the 
large  town  hall,  for  it  was  the  night  of 
graduation.  Addresses  have  been  made, 
the  valedictory  delivered,  and  now  di- 
plomas are  given,  one  by  one.  till  at 
last  comes  my  senior.  She  stands,  all 
clothed  in  white:  a prettier  picture  has 
never  been  made  than  that  sweet  young 
figure,  diploma  in  hand.  Her  eyes, 
those  lovely  soft  brown  eyes,  meet  mine 
with  a steady  gaze,  while  her  mouth, 
though  rosy  and  dimpled,  is  fast  be- 
coming firm.  The  decided  little  chin 
merely  strengthens  the  fact  as  a whole, 
the  face  of  my  senior,  a woman. 

There  are  just  four  years,  happy, 
changing,  fast-going  years,  of  that  high 
school  course.  A child  as  she  enters,  a 
girl  she  remains,  and  a woman  she  de- 
parts. May  life  for  her.  through  col- 
lege and  after,  be  joyful  and  prosper- 
ous throughout.  May  the  seed  which 
she  sows  and  the  fruit  which  she  reaps 
be  worthy  of  true  womanhood. 

Josephine  D.  Baker.  *16. 


THE  GREAT  HEREAFTER. 
That  world  was  bathed  in  radiance  di- 
vine 

To  which  were  come  the  weak  and  worn 
of  earth. 

Above  them  sound  the  voices  of  the  free. 
Like  rustling  autumn  leaves  which 
soothe  the  ear 
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And  bring  sweet  balm  lo  wounded,  sad- 
dened souls. 

Among  I hem  move  the  messengers  of 
God, 

To  judge  anew  the  race  misjudged  lie- 
fore. 

For  eyes  of  God.  not  of  the  world,  now 
rule, 

And  look  deep  down  the  depths  of 
hearts  of  men, 

Appointing  unto  each  his  place  de- 
served. 

Too  late  arise  the  cries  resoundingly, 

“Had  I but  tried  tenfold  in  ages  past!” 

But  blessed  is  he  who  toiled  for  other 
men, — - 

For  lo ! he  here  shall  walk  among  the 
first ! 

Marion  F.  Anderson,  ’15. 


THE  FOURTH  PUMPKIN. 

Virginia’s  home  was  in  the  “Sunny 
Southland,”  on  a big  plantation,  which 
stretched  over  many  acres  of  rich,  well- 
tilled  soil.  Here  and  there  it  was 
dotted  with  the  tiny  cabins  of  the 
negroes,  and  in  the  center,  on  a rise  of 
the  land,  was  the  mansion  house  itself. 
To  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  were 
fields  of  waving  tobacco ; but  the  most 
important  spot  on  the  whole  plantation 
just  now,  as  Virginia  thought,  was  the 
little  valley  where  daddy’s  corn-field 
lay.  One  day  in  the  past,  Uncle  Pete — 
the  old  colored  servant  who  had  been 
Virginia’s  especial  friend  ever  since  she 
could  remember — had  tokl  her  all  about 
Hallowe’en;  “ob  de  g’osts,  an’  de 
witches,  an’  all  de  spooky  t’ings  what 
done  ’pear  ’bout  midnight.”  He  had 
finished  the  weird  tale  with  mention- 
ing how  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  North 
hollowed  out,  cut  a face  in  the  side  and 
placed  a lighted  candle  within  a big 
pumpkin,  and  called  it  a “jack-o’lan- 
tern.”  Then  Daddy  had  promised  to 
give  to  Virginia  the  three  largest  pump- 
kins for  her  very  own,  that  Uncle  Pete 
might  cut  for  her,  on  Hallowe’en,  into 
three  jack-o’lanterns. 

Every  pumpkin  on  the  l ine  among  the 
corn  stalks  had  been  picked  and  used, 
except  three  which  were  left  to  grow; 
and  not  a day  passed  but  which  saw 


Virginia  down  in  the  corn  field,  pulling 
away  protecting  leaves,  loosening  the 
soil  about  them  lovingly,  and  coaxing 
every  ray  of  sunshine  to  ripen  and  per- 
fect her  pets. 

It  was  but  a week  before  Hallowe’en 
when  unexpected  guests  arrived  at  the 
mansion.  Evervone  knew  Aunt  Anna’s 
fondness  for  pumpkin  pies,  and  no  one 
was  surprised,  after  a few  days  had 
passed,  lo  hear  her  sav  to  her  sister: 

"Well.  I'm  just  waiting  for  a great 
big  piece  of  pumpkin  pie,  Lucia.  L've 
been  thinking  about  il  for  so  long, — 
one  of  yours,  you  know,  made  from 
some  of  your  delicious  pumpkins.” 

Mother  called  Virginia  into  her  room 
that  evening,  and  told  her  that  she  must 
give  up  one  of  her  precious  jack-o’lan- 
terns. “You  know  it’s  for  Aunt  Anna, 
dear,”  she  said,  “and  how  you  would 
dislike  to  disappoint  her.  She  is  so 
kind  to  you:  and  besides,  there  will  be 
two  left,  and  you  really  could  not  man- 
age three  at  once.” 

After  many  tearful  words  and  much 
urging,  Virginia  finally  consented  to 
sacrifice  the  first  pumpkin  as  a pie  for 
Aunt  Anna ; but  the  last  two  were  to 
be  hers  surely,  and  no  more  should  be 
given  up  for  pies.  Virginia  now  made 
two  trips  to  the  vines  each  day,  and  re- 
newed her  care  with  doubled  energy. 
The  pumpkins  seemed  to  respond,  for 
they  grew  steadily,  and  were  becoming 
huge  mounds  of  golden  yellow. 

One  morning  Virginia  hurried  out 
bright  and  early.  The  trees  had  turned 
into  wonderful  flaming  colors  of  red 
and  green  and  brown,  and  all  the  way 
down  the  lane  leaves  were  fluttering 
to  the  ground,  first  touched  with  the 
slight  frost.  A little  squirrel  darted 
ahead  of  her,  finding  the  chestnuts 
which  had  rolled  from  the  opened  burrs, 
and  cramming  his  cheeks  full  with  the 
nuts  he  had  gained.  A pair  of  red- 
headed woodpeckers  were  busily  tap- 
ping the  branches,  and  flew  from  tree 
to  tree,  as  busy  and  happy  as  the  beau- 
tiful morning  could  make  them.  Vir- 
ginia, too,  was  as  joyous  as  they;  and 
she  skipped  along  merrily,  singing  a 
song,  and  peering  through  the  now 
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much  thinner  branches  for  a peep  of 
the  corn-held.  Arriving  there  at  last, 
she  spied  the  first  pumpkin  resling  in 
the  little  bed  she  had  made  for  it.  But 
the  second.  Surely  she  must  be  mis- 
taken! It  couldn't  have  disappeared ! 
She  ran  to  the  spot,  and,  refusing  to 
believe  her  eyes,  she  anxiously  ran  her 
lingers  all  over  the  ground.  No,  the 
pumpkin  was  gone — all  but  one  big 
piece  of  tiie  shell,  and  a quantity  of 
tiny  crumbs!  What  could  have  hap- 
pened to  it — her  second  precious  pump- 
kin? She  sank  to  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  giving 
way  to  a passion  of  sorrow.  That  she 
should  be  so  disappointed  a second  time 
was  almost  too  much.  She  wished 
desperately  that  sin*  had  never  beard  of 
Hallowe'en  at  all,  and  that  she  hadn't 
tried  to  have  a jack-o'lantern. 

Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
saw  the  little  squirrel.  He  was  seated 
right  on  the  very  top  of  the  one  lonely 
pumpkin.  Virginia  burst  out  laughing 
in  spite  of  herself,  and  ran  1o  frighten 
him  off.  Nothing  should  hurt  Ibis  one, 
she  declared  to  herself  she  should 
have  one,  anyway. 

Hallowe'en  night  arrived,  and  Uncle 
Pete  promised  to  wait  for  her  on  the 
steps  of  the  servants'  quarters,  in  read- 
iness to  carve  the  jack-o'lantern  just 
as  soon  as  ever  she  could  bring  ii  back 
from  the  corn-field.  He  offered  to  go 
with  her  to  help,  but  she  pleaded  to  go 
and  get  it  alone.  She  sped  along  the 
path  in  the  crisp,  cold  October  air,  and 
buttoned  her  coat  more  tightly  to  keep 
out  the  chill.  She  refused  to  allow 
herself  to  think  that  any  ill  could  come 
to  this  last  pumpkin,  and  she  felt  sure 
that  it  was  there,  for  she  had  visited 
it  that  very  day.  Yes,  there  ii  was, 
safe  and  sound,  among  the  dry  leaves. 
It  parted  from  the  stem  quite  easily 
as  she  pulled  it,  and  lifted  into  her  arm 
as  though  it  belonged  there. 

She  lilted  it,  and  started  on  the  home- 
ward walk,  imagining  fondly  Hie  face 
Uncle  Pete  would  carve.  But  she  had 
not  gone  far  when  it  began  to  grow 
heavier  in  her  arms,  and  about  half- 
wax-  to  1 he  mansion  she  was  obliged  to 


stop  and  rest  on  the  stone  wall.  Just 
as  she  was  about  to  pick  up  her  burden 
and  start  again,  she  perceived  an  aged 
negress  trudging  wearily  toward  her 
down  the  road.  The  woman's  clothes 
were  torn  and  ragged,  and  she  clutched 
a threadbare  shaw  l about  her  shoulders 
in  a vain  effort  to  gain  some  little 
warmth  from  it. 

As  she  came  nearer  to  the  little  girl, 
Virginia  noticed  that  she  eyed  the 
pumpkin  eagerly,  almost  greedily,  and 
at  last,  when  she  was  very  close,  she 
stopped  and  hesitatingly  addressed 
Virginia. 

“Oh,  1'il  missy — dat  pun'kin  dar, 
youse  gwine  to  tote  it  home?  Ah  has 
jus'  live  pennies,  an'  dar  ain't  no  massa 
to'  miles  'roun  what  will  'low  me  jus’ 
one,  to'  live  pennies.  Ma  pore  l'il  chile 
in  de  cabin  is  sick  an'  (lyin'  an’  he 
done  w ant  just’  one  pun'kin  to'  a jack- 
lantern.  Ah  promised  to  fitch  him  one, 
but  ah  can't.  It  jus'  ain't  no  use;  ah 
is  feared  to  tin'  him  deahed  'cause  he 
don't  see  no  pun'kin  when  ah  comes 
back.  Please,  l'il  missy,  can’t  ah  hab 
dat  pun'kin  to"  five  pennies?" 

The  old  negress  spoke  beseechingly 
enough,  but  the  words  fell  unheeded  on 
the  now  hardened  heart  of  Virginia. 
She  would  not  give  up  her  last  pump- 
kin, much  as  she  might  be  asked. 
Without  a word,  she  shook  her  head, 
and  seizing  the  pumpkin,  almost  ran  up 
the  road.  It  was  dusk,  and  night  was 
gathering  fast.  The  trees  threw  long, 
twisted  shadows  over  the  ground,  an 
ow  l sent  out  his  plaintive  note  into  the 
stillness,  and  visions  of  the  ghosts  and 
witches  that  Uncle  Pete  had  told  about 
rose  into  her  mind.  Suddenly  she 
seemed  to  see  the  little  dying  boy.  His 
arms  would  be  stretched  out  for  the 
jack-o'-lantern  bis  mother  would  be 
sure  to  bring,  and  oh,  how  disappointed 
he  would  be  not  to  have  his  last  wish 
granted!  Virginia  tried  to  choke  back 
the  lump  in  her  throat  that  this  touch- 
ing picture  brought,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful. What  a pity  it  was  that  no  one 
would  give  tin*  aged  woman  a pumpkin. 
Virginia's  mind  was  made  up.  Her 
disappointment  would  certainly  not  be 
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greater  than  that  of  the  little  colored 
hoy.  and  besides  he  was  dying. 

Turning  around,  she  hurried  hack 
over  the  dark  road.  Her  feet  almost 
Hew  over  the  ground  for  she  was  half 
afraid  that  she  might  change  her  resolve 
after  all.  But  the  negress  was  too 
weary  to  travel  very  fast,  and  Virginia 
soon  caught  up  with  her.  Fairly  push- 
ing the  pumpkin  into  the  other’s  arms, 
the  little  girl  waited  for  no  grateful 
thanks,  but  turned  and  retraced  her 
steps  as  swiftly  as  she  had  come.  A 
great  sob  rose  into  her  throat,  and  the 
tears  rolled  unheeded  down  her  cheeks. 
The  last  pumpkin  was  gone! 

It  was  a heart-broken  little  girl  that 
threw  herself  into  Uncle  Pete’s  arms 
about  fifteen  minutes  later,  and  sobbed 
out  her  story  into  his  sympathetic  ears; 
and  the  old  servant  was  no  less  dis- 
mayed and  touched  with  her  generosity. 
He  soothed  her  as  best  he  could,  and 
then  resolved  to  see  what  he  could  do 
toward  remedying  the  catastrophe. 
Leaving  Virginia  tearful  on  the  steps, 
he  walked  slowly  down  to  the  cornfield. 
His  steps  lagged  as  he  crossed  the  stone- 
wall, and  he  shook  his  fist  angrily  at 
the  road  down  which  the  negress  had 
so  recently  gone. 

“Yo’  ole  woman ! Ain’t  you’  got  mo’ 
sense  den  to  tak’  'way  a pore  li’l  chil’s 
las’  pun’kin?”  he  muttered. 

Suddenly  a tiny  beam  of  gold  caught 
his  eye  from  a stray  moonbeam  which 
rested  on  the  ground  near  the  farther 
end  of  the  vine.  Old  Pete  walked  over 
to  it,  and  with  a hasty  exclamation, 
bent  down  thrusting  aside  the  leaves 
with  trembling,  unbelieving  fingers,  the 
round  golden  sides  of  a tiny  undis- 
covered pumpkin  smiled  up  at  him  in 
the  moonlight.  A grateful  smile 
broke  over  the  face  of  the  old  faithful 
fellow,  as  he  said,  straightening  him- 
sel  f — 

“Li’l  missy  done  be  pleased  now,  ah 
reckon !” 

M.  E.  Allen,  ’1(5. 


HALLOWE’EN  NIGHT. 

Hurrah!  for  the  night  of  Hallowe’en, 

When  everyone’s  out,  but  nobody's 
seen ; 

When  ghosts  come  stealing  around 
your  door. 

And  you're  really  afraid  of  them,  what 
is  more. 

When  beans  are  blown  fiercely  against 
the  pane, 

(You  might  think  we  were  having  a ter- 
rible rain). 

In  windows  are  grinning  bright  faces 
in  rows, 

Which  are  nothing  but  pumpkins  with 
two  eyes  and  a nose; 

The  maiden  walks  back  down  the  steep 
staircase, 

Seeking  in  vain  for  her  true  lover’s 
face. 

Of  the  many  good  times  that  I have 
seen, 

There’s  never  more  fun  than  on  Hal- 
lowe’en. 

Anna  Hooker,  ’16. 


AUTUMN. 

Even  if  the  leaves  are  falling, 

Even  if  the  snow’s  most  here, 
Autumn  is  a jolly  season, 

A merry,  bright  one  of  the  year. 

A prince’s  costly  robes  and  treasures, 
A beautiful  castle  on  the  Phone, 
None  of  these  are  half  so  valued. 

As  these  breaths  of  pure  ozone. 

Like  showers  of  rice  and  light  confetti. 
That  follow  the  fleeing  bridal  pair, 
Are  these  myriad  plumes  of  milkweed. 
Floating  through  sky  and  air. 

The  pumpkins  ripe  and  deeply  yellow. 
Remind  us  of  all  Hallowe’en, 

That  time  of  the  witches  and  fairies, 
That  are  mischievously  waiting  to  be 
seen. 

Autumn  is  the  messenger  of  winter. 
And  winter  is  a time  of  cheer, 

For  autumn  is  a jolly  season, 

A merry  bright  one  of  the  year. 

Marion  L.  Horton,  ’17. 
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KATE’S  HALLOWE’EN  HOUSE 
PARTY. 

As  tills  was  to  be  her  first  house 
party.  Kate  was  rather  excited,  which 
was  not  very  unusual.  Her  guests 
were  to  come  on  the  three  o'clock  train, 
and  it  had  been  decided  that  Kate 
would  meet  them  with  the  touring  car. 
Rut  having  gone  to  the  town  on  some 
important  errands  in  her  runabout,  she 
forgot  that  there  were  to  be  six  well- 
grown  people  waiting  for  her  and  ar- 
rived at  the  station  a half-hour  late 
with  the  little  car.  Of  course  there 
was  some  figuring  to  do  as  to  how 
they  would  all  fit  in.  But  one  of  the 
gilds  sat  on  the  seat  beside  Kate,  with 
another  on  her  lap,  one  sat  on  the  floor, 
feet  on  the  running-board,  and  the 
boys  managed  somehow  to  scramble  on. 

It  was  a strange  looking  party  that 
Mrs.  Hayes  saw  coming  up  the  drive- 
way, but  all  seem*d  to  be  none  the 
worse  for  their  perilous  drive  home- 
ward, for  Kate  came  very  near  taking 
them  over  stone  walls  in  her  haste. 

The  evening  brought  much  fun,  as  it 
was  the  time  when  their  future  was  to 
be  foretold,  an  event  of  great  interest 
to  Kate.  The  rooms  were  lit  only  by 
jack-o'lanterns,  with  their  bright  faces 
peering  into  everything  going  on.  The 
costumes  of  the  young  folks  made  it 
seem  uncanny,  as  not  one  knew  who 
the  other  was. 

Finally  the  hostess  announced  that 
a fortune-teller  had  come  to  the  house, 
and  was  to  read  their  future  by  their 
crossing  her  palm  with  silver.  One  by 
one  the  young  folks  went  to  her,  and 
came  back  so  surprised-looking  and 
rather  fidgety. 

One  of  the  boys,  having  missed  Kate, 
became  suspicious,  and  even  more  so 
after  h is  fortune  was  told.  According 
ly.  lie  quickly  donned  a hideous  costume 
of  a ghost,  and  sneaked  around  the 
piazza  to  the  window  where  the  palm- 
ist was.  He  could  hear  the  low  chants 
of  the  witch,  for  she  was  dressed  as 
such,  and  chuckled  gleefully  to  himself. 
Then  he  tapped  gently  on  the  window 
three  times.  The  people  within  looked 


up  quickly,  the  witch  with  a strange 
expression. 

“Open  the  window!"  he  called  out. 
The  window  was  opened  nervously  by 
the  hobbling  old  witch,  and  the  ghost 
glided  in. 

“Now  read  my  palm,”  he  commanded. 

“Your  fortune  was  never  meant  to 
be  told,”  was  the  quavering  answer. 

But  just  at  this  point  more  ghosts 
came  in,  and  the  witch  flashed  on  the 
lights  and  tore  off  her  mask. 

“How  could  you  be  so  mean?”  she 
said.  “You've  spoiled  it  all.” 

“Spoiled  what?”  said  the  ghost.  “It’s 
just  begun.” 

But  Kate  was  fully  frightened  now. 
as  not  one  of  these  strange  creatures 
had  moved,  and  she  ran  from  the  room. 
The  ghosts  followed,  and,  taking  off 
their  masks,  revealed  themselves. 

“Why,  we  thought  you  were  a reai 
fortune-teller,”  said  one  of  the  girls  to 
Kate. 

“And  because  you  let  us  think  so, 
that’s  why  1 let  you  think  we  were  real 
ghosts,"  said  the  ghost. 

But  Kate  was  reassured  now,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening  proved  just  as 
much  fun. 

When,  two  or  three  days  afterward, 
the  guests  were  departing,  they  all 
agreed  it  had  been  an  eventful  house- 
party. 

Gertrude  A.  Viaxo,  ’17. 


It  is  a popular  name  of  a school 
which  joins  in  the  sports  with  our 
school.  It  contains  ten  letters. 

My  1.  4,  7 is  a word  meaning  half. 

My  b,  10.  (>,  4.  o,  1,  4 is  a word  mean- 
ing turn  around. 

My  it,  4,  C».  10,  8 is  a word  meaning 
straight  oi  smooth. 

My  -1,  7.  !),  s is  where  our  grain  is 
made. 

My  2,  .">,  HI  is  what  we  say  when 
we  haven't  enough. 

Ji  stix  McCarthy,  ’17. 
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A lil'SV  HOUSFKFFPFB. 

Mr.  Percy  Morgan  went  home  from 
his  office  with  a very  bad  cold. 

His  wife,  a long,  lean,  scholarly 
looking  (lame,  met  him  at  the  entrance, 
and  greeted  him  with: 

“Percy,  yon  may  have  the  house  all 
to  yourself  this  afternoon,  as  1 have 
been  called  to  attend  a suffragists’  meet- 
ing. If  you  follow  the  directions  I 
have  written  on  the  blackboard,  you 
can  manage  the  children  and  their  din- 
ner nicely,  Goodby.” 

This  meek  little  man  never  argued. 
He  removed  his  wraps  and  settled  in 
his  favorite  chair,  prepared  for  a jolly 
good  time. 

Queer  noises  issued  from  the  outer 
room. 

"What's  the  matter?”  he  cried  impa- 
tiently, jumping  up. 

The  baby,  whom  he  called  "Angel 
Child,”  had  swallowed  her  beads! 

"What  can  I do?”  cogitated  the  be- 
wildered man.  "Castor  oil!”  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  he  hunted  for  the 
desired  remedy  in  the  medicine  chest. 
In  his  baste,  however,  he  brought  forth 
the  olive  oil,  of  which  he  cave  the  child 
a generous  dose.  The  result  was  a 
screaming,  oily  baby,  rolling  in  agony 
and  anger  on  the  couch. 

A loud  clucking  of  hens,  mingled  with 
a high-pitched  childish  voice,  screaming 
“Bun,  pirates!  Ding,  ding!  All  ready 
— fire!”  Percy  rushed  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  young  culprit. 

“Imp  of  mischief!”  he  called.  “Come 
here!”  When  the  hens  were  securely 
fastened  and  the  youngster  righteously 
punished,  Percy  returned  to  the  "An- 
gel Child”:  but  screams,  shrieks  and 
wails  of  distress  called  him  to  the  pi- 
azza. 

“What  in  thunder  have  you  done 
now?”  he  roared. 

“1  an'  'Pider  felled  down  ’fairs,  we 
did  !"  wailed  the  dirty  little  youngster 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where  he 
had  landed  with  a small,  frightened 
guinea  pig.  Both  were  half  concealed 
by  a large  wooden  box  that  had  fallen 
down  upon  them.  When  the  wounds 
were  bound  up  and  the  weeping  child 


placed  at  the  table,  Percy  started  to 
prepare  dinner. 

He  put  the  soup  and  griddle  cakes  on 
to  cook.  He  was  interrupted  by  Ihe 
oldest  child,  who  had  returned  fiom 
school,  and  was  amusing  himself  bv 
cutting  tickets  (as  he  expressed  it  i out 
of  the  oilcloth.  By  the  time  he  re- 
sumed his  cooking  the  soup  had  boiled 
over,  and  the  griddle  cakes  resembled 
shingles. 

At  this  juncture  all  three  children  set 
up  a chorus  of  wants.  Percy  was  wild 
with  so  much  confusion.  He  dived  into 
the  ice  chest,  and  emerged  with  a nicely 
prepared  dish  of  lobster  salad.  Theu 
he  gave  them  coffee  jelly,  with  r:  n 
cream,  and  chocolate  cake. 

Two  hours  later  the  doctor  was  called 
in  to  attend  to  the  suffering  children, 
and  also  Mr.  Percy  Morgan,  who  had  a 
serious  relapse. 

At  this  point  the  maiden  aunt  ai- 
rived  to  spend  a fortnight.  She,  a very 
capable,  but  fussy  old  maid,  was  en- 
deavoring to  help  the  doctor,  when  Mrs. 
Morgan  returned  home.  On  seeing  the 
results  of  Percy's  afternoon  liousekeep 
ing,  she  said  very  haughtily: 

“1  might  have  foreseen  this!  I re 
solve  never  again  to  leave  an  incompe- 
tent specimen  of  humanity  in  my  house 
while  I am  absent.” 

-I  OSEI’I  I INK  SaU.AWAY,  'IS. 


BEING  THANKFUL. 

It  was  a beautiful  evening.  Over- 
head the  stars  twinkled  and  blinked, 
and  the  beautiful  November  moon  shone 
clear  and  bright,  casting  a weird,  soft 
glow  over  tin*  frost-nipped  woodlands. 

The  beauty  of  tin-  scene  touched 
an  inner  chord  of  my  soul,  l!  made  me 
feel  so  thankful  just  to  be  alive,  just  to 
be  able  to  breathe,  hear  and  see  the 
many  wonderful  things  God  has  given 
us. 

I was  also  thankful  for  having  such 
loving,  devoted  parents,  and  for  another 
thing  entirely  different,  something  so 
fragile  and  so  precious  we  are  all  afraid 
of  breaking  it,  afraid  of  letting  it  slip 
through  our  grasp,  we  prize  it  so  highly. 
It  was  peace. 
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I am  thankful  we  are  not  at  war. 
War,  to  the  minds  of  the  younger  gen 
eration,  is  prancing  horses,  gallant 
music,  grandly  dressed  persons,  flying 
flags,  and  the  military  tread  of  feet. 
But  to  us  older  ones,  whose  minds  have 
accumulated  a trifle  more  gray  matter, 
war  is  a different  thing.  To  us  it  is 
starvation,  suffering  and  death,  evil 
actions,  grim  sights,  and  the  feeling  of 
hate  in  our  hearts,  hate  with  the  desire 
to  kill.  That  is  war. 

( >ur  beloved  country  is  neutral.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  that,  and  also  proud 
that  we  have  for  our  President  such  a 
God-fearing,  peace-loving  man  as 
Woodrow  Wi Ison.  If  any  of  you  have 
not  lead  his  peace  declaration,  do  so. 
Tt  is  ihe  most  beautiful  one  1 have  ever 
read,  so  earnest,  so  full  of  genuine  feel 
ing  for  ihe  warring  countries,  and  so 
sad. 

I hope  that  by  this  Thanksgiving  Day 
we  shall  all  of  us  feel  we  have  some- 
thing extra  to  thank  Him  for,  and  I 
think  there  are  no  other  verses  that 
voice  our  desire  better  than  the  four 
verses  of  Baker.  They  are  as  follows: 
“O  God  of  love,  oh  King  of  Peace, 

Make  wars  throughout  ihe  world  to 

cease ; 

The  wrath  of  sinful  man  restrain. 

Give  peace,  oh  God,  give  peace  again!’ 
Florence  E.  Lennon.  '17. 


THE  GUN  HUNKER. 

Berlin,  Oct.  Ifl,  BH4. 

Dear  Bob: — 

1 suppose  by  the  time  you  receive  this 
you  will  have  seen  the  action  you  so 
much  desired,  and  of  which  1 have  had 
so  much.  I am  in  Berlin,  with  about 
five  thousand  other  Englishmen,  all 
prisoners  of  war  like  myself,  and  ex- 
pert to  remain  here  for  some  time,  as 
the  German  system  of  guarding  is  just 
about  perfect. 

After  leaving  you,  two  weeks  ago,  1 
was  transferred  from  the  "Terrible”  to 
one  of  the  gun-running  fleet.  Four 
other  midshipmen  received  their  trans- 
fers at  the  same  time,  among  them  dim 
Trelawney.  dim  and  I were  placed  on 
the  "Bergen.”  sailing  from  Bergen, 


Norway  to  Belgium,  with  high  ex- 
plosives, rifles  and  machine  guns,  which 
that  nation  needs  so  much. 

Three  hours  after  our  arrival  in  Ber- 
gen we  were  steaming  out  of  the  harbor, 
en  route  to  Belgium. 

The  "Bergen"  was  certainly  a beauti- 
ful ship!  Bhe  was  only  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  twenty  of  beam,  with 
a speed  of  about  twenty-eight  knots. 
Bhe  was  built  much  like  a destroyer, 
long,  low  and  unarmored.  Her  lines 
were  somewhat  similar  to  your  Uncle 
Henry’s  steam  yacht  in  the  Thames. 

At  e steamed  along  for  three  days  at 
the  terrific  pace  of  twenty -seven  knots, 
not  sighting  any  of  the  much-feared 
German  battleships.  My  work  kept  me 
on  the  bridge  pretty  constantly,  so  I 
had  a good  view  of  the  events  which  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

On  t lie  third  night  we  struck  a squall, 
somewhere  off  Denmark,  and  the  "Ber- 
gen” pitched  and  rolled  far  more  than 
the  old  "Terrible”  ever  did.  About 
nine  o’clock,  as  I was  going  below,  I 
saw  a light  far  off  to  port.  Of  course, 
1 started  for  the  bridge  to  report  it, 
and  w hen  half-way  up  the  ladder,  tue 
whole  ship  was  suddenly  illuminated 
with  a brilliant  white  glare. 

Then  I knew  that  we  were  spotted, 
and  whatever  ship  it  was  had  us  at  their 
mercy,  for  under  the  glare  of  the  search- 
light they  could  blow  us  out  of  water 
in  no  time. 

When  l reached  the  bridge  the  cap- 
tain was  shouting  lurid  words  into  the 
tube  to  the  engine-room.  I heard  the 
gong  clang  tw  ice  down  below,  and  then 
the  "Bergen"  seemed  to  jump  ahead  at 
a good  thirty  knots,  which  in  that  sea 
would  soon  rack  her  to  pieces. 

The  searchlight  still  followed  us,  and 
after  a minute  we  heard  the  expected 
report  and  splash  of  a shell  somewhere 
off  in  ihe  darkness  to  starboard.  Tne 
German  tired  twice  more,  and  then,  wit  h 
her  searchlight  playing  on  us,  took  up 
the  chase. 

For  four  hours  the  "Bergen”  tore 
through  that  heavy  sea,  with  her  derk 
awash  most  of  the  time.  But  shortly 
after  midnight  she  dipped  her  bows  a 
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little  too  deep,  elevated  her  stem  too 
much,  and  the  propellors  raced.  That 
settled  us,  for  the  port  shaft  very  in- 
considerately snapped,  and  there  we 
lay  drifting  side  on  to  the  big  waves, 
with  that  Dutchman  three  miles  away. 

The  captain,  after  determining 
whether  the  shaft  could  be  tixed,  van- 
ished with  the  two  officers  into  the  hold 
where  the  explosives  were  packed.  Af- 
ter twenty  minutes  or  so  they  came  up 
to  the  bridge,  trailing  two  wires  behind 
them,  which  they  connected  to  a battery 
and  coil  from  the  wireless  house. 

Twenty  minutes  later  our  pursuer 
passed  about  two  hundred  yards  to  lee- 
ward, with  two  searchlights  on  us.  The 
captain  said  nothing,  but  picked  up  t he 
coil.  Then  lie  ordered  me  to  go  down 
to  the  stern,  with  a life-belt  on. 

I left  him  sitting  there,  his  eyes  on 
the  passing  ship,  and  ran  to  the  stern. 
The  Dutchman  was  turning  to  circle 
us  again,  and  the  waves  were  slowly 
sweeping  us  toward  her.  Finally,  when 
she  was  about  one  hundred  yards  away, 
I heard  a yell  from  the  bridge,  and 
some  sixth  sense  of  danger  made  me 
dive  over  the  rail  without  stopping  to 
investigate. 

As  I struck  the  water  there  was  a 
terrific  crash,  and  I he  next  thing  I 
knew  I was  on  my  back  on  the  after 
deck  of  the  warship. 

When  I recovered  sufficiently  to  walk 
I was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  1 am  at 
present.  I was  told  that  almost  noth- 
ing was  left  of  the  '‘Bergen,”  which  1 
do  not  doubt,  as  we  carried  several  tons 
of  Ballistite,  that  new  and  powerful 
explosive. 

While  aboard  the  warship  I struck 
up  quite  a friendship  with  a German 
midshipman,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
boat  that  picked  me  up.  He  told  me 
that  when  taken  from  the  water  I was 
unconscious,  probably  stunned  by  the 
explosion.  Even  now,  two  weeks  after, 
my  ears  ring  and  I become  dizzy,  sev- 
eral times  each  day. 

Jim  Trelawney  was  on  duty  in  the 
engine  room,  and  probably  had  no 
chance  for  his  life. 

1 am  sending  this  letter  through  one 


of  the  guards,  a queer  chap  who  used  to 
run  a little  shop  in  London,  but  got  out 
last  August.  He  is  one  of  the  over- 
aged, but  enthusiastic  Germans,  too 
old  for  active  service,  but  good  enough 
for  guarding  lines  of  communications 
and  prisons. 

Do  not  fail  to  communicate  with  my 
family,  as  this  letter  will  be  my  last. 
Tell  them  I saw  my  brother  Jack  three 
weeks  ago.  with  his  regiment. 

Hoping  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
turning  the  "Terrible's”  thirteens  on 
the  Dutchmen  in  the  near  future, 
Yours, 

Dick. 

P.  S. — Regards  to  Joe  Dawes,  on  the 
“Invincible,”  if  you  should  see  him. 

W.  L.  Bailey,  *15. 


BILLY’S  ESCAPADE. 

Had  anyone  told  the  dignified  Ezekiel 
Barker,  farmer,  that  he  would  be  seen 
"doing  a Marathon”  over  his  prized 
corn  field  on  the  afternoon  of  a certain 
day  in  July,  he  would  be  astonished,  to 
say  the  least.  But  that  is  just  what 
happened,  and  this  is  how  it  came 
about. 

The  long  droughts  of  the  early  sum- 
mer had  so  decreased  the  value  of  Far- 
mer Barker's  farm  that  the  only  de- 
pendable crop  left  was  that  of  corn.  On 
this  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes,  to 
carry  him  through  the  season.  For 
when  the  corn  was  ripe,  the  value  of 
the  field  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  off  his  debts. 

Therefore,  imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
expression  on  Farmer  Barker’s  face  as, 
on  passing  the  corn  field  on  the  after- 
noon mentioned,  he  saw  the  tasselled 
tops  of  the  near  ripe  corn  waving  fran- 
tically to  and  fro.  II is  first  thought 
was  of  an  earthquake,  but  as  he  caught 
a glimpse  of  a huge  red-brown  shape 
moving  through  the  stalks,  he  knew  at 
once  what  had  happened.  A picture  of 
events  flashed  through  bis  mind ; a half- 
fastened  cowpen,  the  call  of  the  open,  a 
dash  for  liberty  ending  in  the  corn 
field,  and  here  was  Billy,  his  full- 
blooded  bull,  firmly  rooted  in  his  field. 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible 
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to  coax  him  from  the  held,  and  also 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
him  out.  A hurried  run  to  the  farm- 
house, and  lie  was  hack,  bearing  aloft 
a tall  pole,  with  which  he  meant  to  dis- 
lodge the  bull.  Advancing  cautiously 
into  the  field,  toward  the  hull,  with  the 
pole  for  protection  against  an  onward 
rush,  he  neared  him  slowly,  intending 
to  drive  him  into  an  empty  pasture 
near  by.  Farmer  Barker  prodded  him, 
this  taking  no  effect,  then  more  vicious- 
ly, this  time  tearing  the  skin  of  the 
bull  with  a nail  in  the  end  of  the  pole. 
Almost  instantly  a change  came  over 
Billy.  From  a peaceful  domestic  ani- 
mal, he  was  suddenly  converted  into  a 
roaring,  stamping,  wild  creature,  with 
fire  in  his  eyes.  The  farmer  was  so 
startled  by  this  transformation  that  he 
let  the  pole  slip  from  his  lingers.  Then 
the  trouble  started. 

With  the  bull  following,  Farmer  Bar- 
ker made  a dash  for  the  fence  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  field.  But  before 
he  could  climb  up  on  it  the  bull  was 
l ight  behind  him,  so  he  turned  and  kept 
running  around  the  field.  So  the  mad 
chase  kept  on,  a terrified,  gasping  old 
man,  closely  followed  by  an  infuriated 
bull.  Before  long  they  had  zig-zagged, 
cross-cutted  and  stamped  over  half  the 
valuable  field. 

In  the  meantime,  a large  automobile, 
bearing  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Kalos  Film  Company,  was  passing 
through  the  village  near  by.  They  were 
looking  out,  as  they  rode,  for  material 
for  rural  moving  picture  comedies. 
Their  route  lay  past  Farmer  Barker’s 
corn  field,  and  when  they  saw  the  bull 
pursuing  the  old  man,  they  saw  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  scene  at  once.  While 
some  of  the  men  went  to  try  to  rescue 
Ezekiel,  the  moving  picture  operator 
set  up  his  camera  and  proceeded  to  take 
the  picture,  moving  his  machine  at  in- 
tervals to  obtain  a better  view. 

After  an  exciting  time,  in  which  four 
of  the  would-be  rescuers  and  the  farmer 
were  routed  by  the  bull,  they  all  escaped 
through  a hole  in  the  fence,  made  by 
an  onlooker,  who  knocked  some  pickets 
from  it.  The  chase  ended,  Billy  was 


now  content  to  wade  through  the  corn 
unmolested. 

Farmer  Barker  stood  weakly  against 
the  fence,  gasping  for  breath,  with  great 
beads  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead. 
He  reached  for  his  handkerchief  to  mop 
his  brow,  and  made  a discovery.  There, 
hanging  about  a foot  from  his  hind 
pocket  was  a red  handkerchief.  Farmer 
Barker  smiled  grimly. 

The  manager  of  the  film  company 
came  to  him  and  told  him  of  the  picture 
taken  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  it 
if  he  consented.  It  seemed  that  this 
scene  of  the  bull  chase  would  fit  in 
nicely  with  a series  of  rural  scenes 
which  the  company  were  making.  The 
hull  was  also  purchased  by  the  man- 
ager, who  thought  that  Billy,  after  a 
little  training,  could  take  the  place  of 
the  company's  bull,  which  shortly  be- 
fore had  died.  The  sum  named  by  the 
purchaser  for  the  use  of  the  film  and 
Billy  was  such  as  to  make  Farmer  Bar- 
ker's hopes  rise  again,  for  it  covered 
the  loss  of  the  damaged  field  and  a deal 
more  beside. 

With  a rope  lariat  (for  all  were  still 
afraid  to  approach  him  I,  Billy  was  cap- 
tured, and  later  disposed  of  in  a se- 
curely locked  pen  in  the  barn.  After 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  Billy 
were  made,  the  company  departed,  leav- 
ing a dazed  farmer  standing  as  if  carved 
in  stone. 

As  he  stood  looking  at  the  money, 
and  realizing  that  he  could  cover  his 
expenses  by  a wide  margin,  he  suddenly 
chuckled,  as  a thought  came  to  his 
mind.  This  was  the  thought:  Who 

ever  would  think  to  go  to  coax  a bull 
with  a red  flag  hanging  from  his  hind 
pocket?  And  as  if  in  answer  to  this 
thought,  a roar,  sounding  not  unlike  a 
human  laugh,  was  heard  from  the  barn, 
which  lodged  Billy. 

Margaret  J.  Melly,  ’15. 


THE  OPENING  DAY  OF  THE  CAPE 
COD  CANAL. 

On  Wednesday,  July  29,  1914,  hun- 
dreds of  people,  including  myself, 
helped  to  make  history  at  the  opening 
of  the  Gape  Cad  Canal. 
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The  canal  was  first  considered  by 
Miles  Standisli,  while  exploring  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  He  thought  by 
means  of  this  canal  Hie  trade  between 
the  Pilgrims  and  the  Dutch,  in  what  is 
now  New  York,  could  be  increased.  11  is 
idea  proved  a failure.  The  same  project 
was  taken  uj>  by  many  others,  but  they 
also  failed  to  carry  it  out.  Finally,  in 
1907,  a company  was  formed,  financed 
by  August  Belmont,  to  undertake  the 
task  of  building  the  canal.  In  1909 
Mr.  Belmont,  with  other  prominent 
men,  went  to  Bournedale,  where  he  dug 
the  first  shovelful  of  earth  from  the 
canal,  declaring  that  lie  would  never 
abandon  the  task  until  the  last  shovel- 
ful of  earth  was  taken  from  it. 

This  canal,  which  is  eight  miles  long 
and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  was  a scene 
of  great  beauty  on  the  opening  day.  The 
Buzzards  Bay  entrance  was  barred  by 
a small  rope,  which,  amid  the  cheering, 
and  the  blowing  of  whistles  and  horns, 
was  broken  as  the  bow  of  the  steamer 
"Rose  Standisli"  passed  through,  cut- 
ting the  "symbolical  barrier."  The 
procession  of  pennant-strung  boats 
through  the  canal  was  led  by  Mr.  Bel- 
mont's yacht  "Scout.”  They  halted  at 
Sandwich,  while  the  Belmonts  and 
Governor  Walsh  went  ashore  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  town.  When  the  yachts  returned 
to  Buzzards  Bay,  Hon.  Seth  Low,  Mr. 
Belmont,  Governor  Walsh  and  .many 
other  eminent  men  made  speeches. 

At  sunset  the  "Rose  Standisli” 
steamed  up  the  bay  to  New  Bedford, 
leaving  many  New  York  tourists. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
"Rose  Standisli,”  Mr.  Belmont's  special 
train  pulled  out.  and  with  a parting  sa- 
lute from  the  whistles  on  the  boats  and 
the  guns  at  Fort  Rodman,  the  glorious 
day  came  to  a close. 

Charlotte  Hi  tler,  'Is. 


THE  HI  NTING  EXPEDITION. 

"Let's  go  hunting  and  catch  wild  ani- 
mals.” 

This  was  from  a small  lad,  whose 
chubby  hands  were  holding  his  broth- 


er's air-rifle,  which  was  almost  as  big 
as  himself. 

"Let  me  shoot  the  wild  animals,” 
came  a chorus  of  voices. 

“No,  let  me,”  said  Rob,  who  was  a lit 
tie  taller  than  the  rest,  "I'm  most  a 
man.  I'll  be  seven  tomorrow. 

The  other  boys  regarded  him  with 
wonderment  in  their  eyes,  and  little 
Will  gravely  handed  Rob  the  rifle,  for 
age  was  regarded  as  an  important  fac- 
tor by  them. 

"Now  form  a line,"  ordered  he  with 
the  rifle,  "and  follow  me.” 

After  walking  a short  distance  he 
turned  abruptly  and  said,  "What  are 
we  going  to  shoot?” 

All  were  thinking,  when  a voice 
piped  out  "Cats.” 

"No,  they're  too  small,"  the  rest  ex- 
claimed. 

"We  might  shoot  that  cow  over 
there,"  exclaimed  Rob.  pointing  to  a 
Jersey  who  was  placidly  eating  grass. 

"Come  on,  'bout  face,"  and  the  small 
urchin  quickly  made  his  way  over  to 
where  the  unsuspecting  cow  stood. 

"I'll  stand  over  here  and  see  if  you 
shoot  straight,”  said  Will,  as  he  took 
his  place  a little  to  one  side  of  the 
cow. 

Rob  took  his  aim  and  fired. 

All  looked  to  see  the  cow  fall,  but  to 
their  amazement  they  heard  a series  of 
screams  growing  louder  and  louder, 
and  there  before  them  was  Will  ex- 
ecuting a war  dance  on  one  leg,  while 
he  held  on  to  the  other  with  both 
hands. 

Rob  rushed  up  to  him  and  excitedly 
asked  what  the  matter  was. 

"I'm  shot,  oh  I'm  shot,  1 guess  I'm 
dying,"  punted  Will  all  out  of  breath 
by  his  strenuous  exertions. 

Then  it  dawned  on  Rob  that  he  had 
shot  Will  instead  of  the  cow. 

"Come  on,  fellows,  and  help  carry 
Will  home;  1 shot  him.”  briefly  stated 
Rob  to  the  rest. 

After  he  was  home  and  his  fears  sub- 
sided, Will  fold  the  rest  of  tin*  family 
the  incident  of  the  day. 

"I  I guess  I won't  take  the  gun 
again,  and  then  Rob  can't  shoot  me,” 
concluded  Will.  Viola  Allen, ’17. 
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THE  PUMPKIN'S 

Do  you.  remember  long  years  ago 

When  pumpkins  were  red  and  on  trees 
used  to  grow? 

But  that  was  before  the  good  harvest 
fairy 

Came  out  of  her  hut  in  the  woodsy  val- 
ley, 

And  punished  the  pumpkin  for  being 
so  vain 

And  for  looking  at  plants  lower  down 
with  disdain. 

It  was  on  a bright  October  day, 

The  scarlet  pumpkins  were  scarlet  and 

gay, 

And  as  they  kept  watch  of  the  plants 
down  below 

Said,  to  the  potatoes,  a-sneering  “Ho, 
ho ! 

I'd  be  ashamed  to  live  down  there 

On  the  cold,  ugly  earth,  so  dreary  and 
bare. 

“Don't  you  wish  that  you  also  were 
shiny  and  red, 

And  lived  on  a tree  instead  of  a bed  ?” 

Just  then,  of  a sudden,  the  fairy  ap- 
peared, 

And.  as  the  shame  faced  pumpkins,  she 
neared, 


PUNISHMENT. 

They  blushed  even  redder  with  con- 
scious disgrace, 

And  every  last  one  tried  to  hide  his  long 
face, 

For  already  the  fairy's  purpose  they'd 
guessed. 

In  shades  of  red  and  brown  she  was 
dressed, 

A leafy  crown  was  on  her  fair  head. 

She  gazed  at  the  pumpkins  serenely, 
and  said, 

"Those  who  boast  of  the  beauty  they're 
given 

Will  never  climb  any  farther  towards 
heaven, 

Instead  they  shall  be  rooted  into  the 
ground, 

And  in  wondrous  beauty  no  longer 
abound.” 

With  tins  the  pumpkins  began  to  fade 

And  changed  from  red  to  a pale  yel- 
low shade, 

Their  thick  stems  broke,  they  fell  from 
the  tree, 

Their  leaves  grew  large,  so  they  could 
not  see. 

So  now  each  pumpkin  lies  and  grieves, 

Hidden  by  immense,  outspreading 
leaves. 

Dorothy  Bateman,  ’15. 
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The  A.  H.  S.  A.  A.  held  ils  first 
meeting  October  - ; it  was  largely  at- 
tended. A nominating  committee  was 
chosen,  and  the  nominees  were  voted 
on  October  1(5.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion is  as  follows:  President.  Harold 

Kimball,  '14;  Vice-President,  Donald 
I toss,  ’15;  Secretary,  Pauline  Crosby. 
’10;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Cross.  The  Di- 
rectors are:  ’15,  Walter  Plaisted;  ’16, 
James  Donnelly;  '17,  Walter  Nix: 
Alumni  Directors,  Ilamlyn  Robbins, 
.Mansell  and  Kimball,  all  'it. 


FOOTBALL. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  opening  of 
school  in  the  fall  comes  football. 
This  year  twenty-four  candidates  re- 
sponded to  ("apt.  Caterino’s  call,  and 
all  were  present  at  the  first  practice, 
which  was  held  under  the  supervision 
of  Harry  Dadmun,  the  Tuft's  star 
lineman,  who  will  do  the  coaching  this 
year.  The  team,  although  the  lightest 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  is  never- 
theless fast  and  full  of  tight,  and  will 
surely  do  the  school  and  themselves 
credit.  What  they  need  is  tin1  worthy 
support  of  the  school.  Come  out  and 
loot  for  them.  WIN  or  LOSE,  and  good 
results  can  be  assured. 

The  season  opened  October  3 with  the 
formidable  Mechanics  Art  High  as  our 
opponents.  Although  outweighed  by 
their  heavy  rivals,  Arlington  put  up  a 
stubborn  light,  and  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing them  to  a 13-0  score.  Captain 


Paterino  and  Webster  Plaisted  played 
first-class  football  for  "Ps  Boys.'’  Our 
second  opponents  were  Dedham  High, 
on  October  10,  and  we  succeeded  in  de- 
feating them  by  a 7—0  score.  Ryan 
made  our  only  touchdown  by  a clever 
end  run,  and  Ross  kicked  the  goal.  On 
the  following  Monday,  before  a large 
crowd,  Quincy's  heavy  team  proved  too 
much  for  our  boys,  and  we  suffered  a 
0 — 0 defeat.  However,  the  boys  showed 
improvement.  On  the  141 1 1 Hvde  Park 
was  victorious  over  our  boys  on  a fluke, 
the  score  being  6 ().  Black,  ’15,  is 

the  manager. 


CROSS-COUNTRY. 

Abreast  with  football  comes  our  vic- 
torious sport,  cross-country,  the  sport 
which  has  literally  showered  our  school 
with  honors.  A call  for  candidates 
brought  out  a large  number  of  promis- 
ing lads.  However,  Coach  “Doc”  Mc- 
Carthy has  a serious  problem  confront- 
ing him.  as  only  two  of  last  year's  vic- 
torious team  are  left  -Captain  Harold 
Kimball  and  “Happy"  Hatfield.  The 
vacancies  left  by  such  men  as  Gold- 
smith, Wunderlich  and  Adams  will  he 
hard  to  fill,  but  we  are  in  hopes  to  re- 
place them  with  the  maUVial  011  hand. 
The  most  promising  of  the  new  “hill 
and  dale"  men  are:  K.  Peabody,  L.  Col- 
lins, W.  Robinson  (Moy),  Young, 
O'Connor.  Hatch  and  Jardine. 

Manager  Robinson  has  arranged  the 
following  schedule:  October  12,  class 
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meet;  October  24,  open;  October  31, 
Cornell  run  (at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  ; Novem- 
ber 7,  Worcester  (there)  ; November  13, 
Mystic  Valley  (Arlington). 


FIELD  HOCKEY. 

This  sport,  on  its  second  season, 
seems  to  have  made  a decided  hit  with 
the  girls,  for  fully  thirty-five  candidates 
answered  the  first  call.  Miss  True, 
formerly  of  Dr.  Sargent’s  School,  who 
introduced  this  game  here  last  year, 
has  again  offered  her  services,  which 
are  welcomed  by  the  girls.  Practice  is 
being  held  at  the  playground  daily, 
and  the  team  is  fast  rounding  into 
shape.  Miss  Helen  Hadley,  ’16,  the 
sensation  of  last  year’s  team,  has  been 
elected  captain,  while  Miss  Anna 
Hooker,  ’16,  lias  the  honor  of  arrang- 


ing the  games.  There  are  eleven  girls 
in  the  regular  line-up,  and  their  posi- 
tions are  as  follows : 

Goal,  left  fullback,  left  outer,  left 
half,  left  inner,  center  half,  right  inner, 
right  half,  right  fullback,  right  outer, 
center. 

The  most  promising  candidates  are : 
Misses  Bateman,  Bolster.  Scully,  Davis, 
Bell,  Gleason,  Willis.  G.  Vail,  B.  Vail, 
and  Coolidge. 


TENNIS. 

A girls’  tennis  tournament  was  held 
during  the  week  of  October  5.  Many 
interesting  games  were  played  before 
large  crowds.  Miss  Josephine  Baker, 
’15,  succeeded  in  defeating  Miss  Mac- 
Bride,  ’16,  for  the  first  prize,  and  con- 
sequently carried  off  the  cup. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


On  June  24  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  was  held  at  a ban- 
quet in  the  High  School  Hall.  Howard 
Viets,  as  chairman  of  the  affair,  was 
toastmaster.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Wood,  a member  of  the 
oldest  class  represented,  and  by  Kath- 
erine Eberhardt,  from  the  youngest 
class,  1914.  After  these  speeches  there 
was  a discussion  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Howard  Viets;  first  vice- 
president,  William  E.  Wood;  second 
vice-president,  Katherine  Eberhardt; 
third  vice-president,  Horatio  Samson; 
treasurer,  Leo  Dalton  ; recording  secre- 
tary, Phyllis  Crosby;  corresponding 
secretary,  Walton  Sears. 

1910. 

Walter  Kelley,  Tufts  '14,  is  in  the 
service  of  the  government  as  electrical 
engineer  in  Buenos  Aires. 

1911. 

Harriet  Holt  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  senior  class  at  Wellesley. 

1912. 

Bachel  Tuttle  lias  been  made  presi- 
dent of  the  junior  class  at  lladclitfe. 

A memorial  to  Alice  Burt  will  he 
found  in  another  part  of  the  paper. 

Harry  Dadmun  has  left  Tufts,  and 
is  now  studying  at  Harvard. 

Durant  Currier  is  located  on  a farm 
at  Enfield,  Minnesota. 

1913. 

Lueile  Morse  has  entered  Jackson 
this  year. 

George  Duncan  is  at  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College. 

Donald  Scully  and  Lewis  Cousens 
have  entered  Dartmouth. 

Doris  Devereaux  and  Mildred  Greene 
are  at  Smith. 

Louise  Bateman  and  Charles  Allen 
have  returned  for  post-graduate  work. 


1914. 

The  following  members  of  1914  have 
returned  for  a post-graduate  course: 
Hilda  Stewart,  Kenneth  Young,  Lorenz 
Rimbaek,  Hamlin  Bobbins,  Leon  Snow, 
Elton  Mansell,  Harold  Kimball. 

Reginald  Squire  has  entered  Harvard 
this  year. 

Marion  Bushee  and  Laura  Robinson 
have  gone  to  Radcliffe. 

Melvin  Breed  is  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

Eda  Croasdale  and  Alma  Whelply 
are  studying  at  Salem  Normal  School, 
and  Ruth  Eowle  is  at  Bridgewater  Nor- 
mal. 

William  Burke  is  studying  at  Boston 
College. 

Jeremiah  Crowley  entered  Cornell 
this  fall. 

Louise  Hatch  has  gone  to  Smith  Col- 
lege. 

Thomas  J.  Donnelly,  Edward  Meade 
and  Frank  Olsen  are  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Amy  Schwamb  and  Adelaide  Stick- 
ney  entered  Wellesley  College. 

Albert  Wunderlich  is  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

Katharine  Eberhardt  is  at  Jackson 
College. 

John  Kelley  is  studying  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege. 

Grace  Moir  is  taking  a course  at  Sim- 
mons. 

Thornton  Cutler  has  entered  Norwich 
University. 

Katharine  Livingstone  is  studying  at 
Mt.  Ida,  preparatory’  for  Smith. 

A.  G.  R.,  ’15. 
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CLUB ‘NOTES 


ENGLISH  GLUE  NOTES. 

Tlxe  English  Olub  held  its  tirst  regu 
lar  meeting  in  the  Assembly  11  all,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1014.  .Miss  Stewart,  '14. 

opened  the  meeting  with  a cordial  wel- 
come to  all.  particularly  the  new  mem- 
bers. She  also  set  forth  in  clear  terms 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  joining 
the  club. 

The  business  taken  up  was  as  fol- 
lows: Proposed  change  in  constitution 
— to  hold  meetings  once  in  six  weeks 
instead  of  four — this  to  be*  voted  on 
next  meeting ; second,  the  appointment 
of  a secretary. 

Kelley,  Mb,  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  afternoon,  the  subject  be- 
ing  “Vacation  Current  Events. 

Horner,  ’16,  opened  it  with  a flute 
solo,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Miss  Kennedy,  Mb,  read  selections 
from  a paper  by  Mrs.  Frankie,  who 
spoke  before  an  audience  meeting  at 
the  Whittier  homestead,  so  the  selec- 
tions were  very  interesting. 

Pirce,  Mb,  gave  an  interesting  review 
of  the  life  of  Balboa,  whose  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  was  celebrated  this 
past  summer. 

Miss  Gleason,  Mb,  read  selections 
from  “Balboa,  Cortes  and  Pizano, 
showing  the  discoveries  and  character 
of  Balboa. 

Miss  Bell,  Mb,  gave  a brief  account 
of  ihe  John  Tucke  obelisk  erected  at 
Portsmouth  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  his  death. 


Miss  Sawyer,  'lb,  gave  an  account  of 
the  Captain  John  Smith  monument  also 
erected  at  Portsmouth  by  the  Society 
of  < 'olonial  Wars. 

Miss  Stewart,  Ml.  favored  the  club 
by  singing  "The  Ibty  Is  Bone,'  the 
words  written  by  Longfellow. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scully. 
"Evangeline"  slides  were  shown,  while 
Miss  McBride,  Mb,  quoted  from  the 
poem. 

Miss  Fleming,  Mb.  told  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  N. 

Kelley,  Mb,  recited  "Liege,"  a poem 
published  in  the  "London  Chronicle." 

The  audience  then  joined  in  singing 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,”  which  was 
written  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Margaret  A.  Belt.,  Sec. 


DEBATING  CLUB. 

Yes,  there  is  a debating  club  this 
year,  already  in  working  order.  If  our 
hopes  materialize,  it  will  be  a club  not 
only  in  name,  but  in  results.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  first  meeting,  October 
S,  showed  the  club  almost  a feminine 
society.  The  representative  of  the 
brave  sex  was  so  much  appreciated  that 
he  was  unanimously  elected  president. 
Leo  Kelley  makes  a splendid  leader, 
but  the  club  has  sufficient  appreciation 
for  a few  more  young  men. 

Come,  boys!  Let's  get  down  to  work. 
No  phase  of  your  high  school  life  will 
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give  such  material  results  as  debating. 
Then,  too,  think  of  what  you  owe  the 
school.  Arlington  has  a splendid  rec- 
ord in  debating.  Keep  it  up. 

At  the  club’s  opening  gathering  it 
was  decided  that  the  best  results  would 
be  obtained  by  regular  meetings.  De- 
bating is  not  an  art  to  be  acquired  in 
an  instant.  It  needs  practice.  It  was 
voted  that  a meeting  be  held  on  .Mon- 
day of  every  week,  in  which  each  mem- 
ber would  be  required  to  take  part.  The 
second  meeting  was  held  October  19, 
and  we  noticed  with  pleasure  the  in- 
creased attendance.  A great  interest 
was  displayed  in  the  various  arguments 
presented,  and  altogether  the  club  pre- 
sented a promising  appearance.  We 
are  working  upon  one  question  which 
we  hope  to  present  as  a public  debate. 

You  may  have  ability  along  this  line. 
You  never  know  till  you  try.  Join  the 
debating  club,  and  be  in  readiness  for 
the  first  interscholastic  debate. 

Two  other  officers  were  appointed  at 
the  second  meeting:  Robert  Black,  ’15, 


secretary;  David  Crockett,  ’15,  treas- 
urer. 

Hilda  Stewart,  Sec.  pro  tern. 


GERMAN  CLUB. 

The  “Melir  Ivunde  Yerein,”  the  Ger- 
man Club  at  the  high  school,  will  be  re- 
sumed tins  year,  as  before.  The  club 
is  open  to  all  students  who  have  regis- 
tered in  the  German  courses.  The  aim 
of  the  club  is  to  allow  as  little  English 
as  possible  during  ihe  assemblies.  Pro- 
fessor Perrin  of  Boston  University  has 
promised  to  be  present  at  one  of  the 
early  meetings  to  speak  to  the  members 
in  German. 


FRENCH  CLUB. 

Nous  avons  l’intention  d'etablir  un 
Cercle  Francais  pour  tous  ceux  qui  veu- 
lent  bien  parler  francais  ou  au  moins 
qui  promettrant  de  taclier  de  s’  expri- 
mer en  francais  aux  reunions  du  Cer- 
cle. 
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Have  you  heard  sad,  minor  strains 
issuing  from  Room  10  of  late?  Iso,  it's 
not  our  funeral  song — we’re  only  chant- 
ing the  Aencid. 

Wanted:  A liar;  also  a liarist! 

(Don't  be  alarmed ;it's  only  for  ac- 
companying purposes  in  the  above  ex- 
ercise.) 

Pupil  (translating) — “Venus  spoke 
to  Jupiter,  saying,  ‘O  you !’  ” 

(Such  lack  of  courtesy  and  respect 
towards  a superior ! Is  this  worse  than 
remaining  seated  when  spoken  to  by  a 
“eacher ?) 

Hiss  B — t — n (translating) — “Look- 
ing- down  upon  broad  people — ” (Was 
slu  referring  to  herself?) 

Ger  nan  II. 

Hiss  M — g — r (translating) — “The 
r.oon  fell  through  the  window  on  to 
rhe  floor.” 

“She  dropped  her  hand  overboard.” 

(These  marvellous  feats  were  per- 
formed in  “Immensee.”) 

1010. 

At  a class  meeting  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  a committee  for  the  nom- 
inating of  club  officers  for  the  ensuing- 
year  was  appointed.  After  a slight  de- 
lay the  ballots  were  completed.  The 
results  of  the  voting  were  as  follows: 
President,  Chester  Berquist;  vice-pres- 
ident, Marguerite  Samson ; secretary, 
Katherine  Sawyer;  treasurer,  Hoyt 
Marsden. 


they  are  the  ones  needed  for  their  re- 
spective positions. 

German  II. 

Miss  M.  ( illustrating  the  use  of  “ver- 
heiraten,”  to  give  iu  marriage) — “The 
father  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  man.”  Quite  odd ! 

We  learned  in  Chemistry  III.,  from 
Iv — tli  B — d,  that  tiie  first  step  in  the 
general  method  for  preparing  low  boil- 
ing acids  was  to  distil  sulphuric  acid. 
Whereupon  Mr.  G — on  later  remarked : 
••  '<>,  ve  sinners,  will  ve  never  learn?’  ” 
English  111..  B. 

"M — g — ie”  M — g — e (abruptly)  — 

‘ "( >,  ye  gods,  render  me  worthy  of 
this  noble  wife !’  ” 

(This  he  gave  as  his  favorite  quota- 
tion from  “Julius  Caesar.”) 

German  II.  A. 

Miss  M. — Explain  the  use  of  dann, 
Miss  W. 

Miss  W.  — “Wann  is  is  used — ” 

Miss  M. — “No,  dann.” 

Miss  W. — O,  dann!  (disgustedly.) 
German  IT.  A. 

Miss  M. — “Give  me  the  difference  be- 
tween kennen  and  konnen.” 

Bright  Pupil — “Kennen  is  used  when 
you  know  a person;  konnen,  when  you 
know  a thing.” 

Miss  M.  (stoutly) — “That's  right. 
You  can't  “kann”  a person.” 

Just  what  did  Miss  Magner  answer 
when  asked  by  one  of  her  pupils,  “Wie 
alt  hist  du?” 
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1917. 

Our  class  won  the  interclass  cross- 
country meet  last  Monday  by  a small 
margin  of  two  points  over  the  juniors. 
English. 

Miss  S.  (giving  reasons  for  disliking 
a hook) — "It  was  too  dry.” 

Evidently  Miss  S.  disapproves  of  pro- 
hibition. 

In  Biology — “Why  do  cedar  trees 
frequently  grow  along  fences?” 

Bright  Biologist — "To  prevent  people 
from  going  over  the  fences.” 

In  English — "Why  do  you  not  like 
the  ‘House  of  Seven  Gables’  ?” 

G. — "Because  it’s  all  about  people 
walking  from  one  room  to  another.” 
At  that  rate  there  is  certainly  life 
and  activity  in  the  story. 

In  French — “What  kind  of  an  accent 
is  over  the  “o”  in  votref” 

Pupil  (with  a studious  expression) 
— “Oh,  a V upside  down.” 


A sudden  change  has  taken  place  in 
fifth  period  beginners,  German.  Heed 
hasn’t  cracked  a smile  since  Miss  R — t 
had  him  come  back  one  afternoon.  1 
wonder  what  she  said  1o  him. 

Some  witty  person  in  English  II.  1> 
remarked : "A  rabbit  has  an  anecdote.” 

For  explanation  apply  to  A.  K — 1 — g. 

1918. 

I wonder  what  would  happen  if:  II. 
R.  Fell  out  of  his  chair;  R.  S.  stopped 
looking  at  the  ceiling;  H.  R.  learned  his 
English  lesson ; E.  G.  smiled  and  whis- 
pered. 

Will  somebody  in  1918  please  say 
something  funny  once  in  a while;  it 
would  help  us  considerably  in  alg.  class. 

Teacher — “What  is  the  answer  now?” 

Pupil — "Zero.” 

Teacher — “No ; that’s  wrong.” 

A oice  from  the  Rear — “Nothing.” 


EXCHANGES. 

We  failed  to  receive  the  commence- 
ment numbers  of  several  papers  which 
had  been  sent  us  previously.  We  hope 
we  may  receive  them  later. 

“The  Comet,”  Milwaukee,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  novel  paper,  with  some 
excellent  cuts  and  a long  comic  depart- 
ment. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  receiving 
exchanges,  the  ones  we  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  last  year,  and  some  new 
ones  besides. 


D.  B„  ’15. 
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^ For  home-made  cake,  go  to  O 

< J.  D.  GODFREY'S  Bakery  f 

^ Reed’s  Specialties  — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 
2 3 Medford  St.,  Arlington 

O p 

E Phone  43S-M  d- 

THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 
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EDITORIAL 


The  ‘‘Clarion”  staff  rejoices  at  this 
time  in  extending  to  all  of  its  readers 
an  earnest  and  well-meant  ‘‘Merry 
Christmas.” 

The  stories  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment are  especially  appropriate  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  because  they  have 
the  true  Christmas  spirit.  The  miscel- 
laneous stories  are  well  worth  reading, 
for  they  have  excellent  literary  merit. 

In  the  previous  issue  of  the  “Clarion” 
there  was  a grand  catalogue  of  A.  H.  S. 
alumni,  who  have  gone  to  college  or  to 
some  other  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing. The  record  is  an  enviable  one.  and 
one  of  which  the  teachers  and  school 
alike  may  well  be  proud.  In  this  num- 


ber of  the  paper  appear  those  of  our 
alumni  who  have  been  graduated  from 
the  commercial  courses.  Many  of  these 
are  in  business,  and  doing  themselves 
credit,  as  well  as  the  school  which 
trained  them. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  Christmas 
issue  to  comment  on  a few  of  the  vari- 
ous activities  in  the  high  school  appro- 
priate to  the  time  of  the  year. 

One  of  these  is  the  Christmas  meeting 
of  the  English  Club,  an  organization, 
by  the  way,  which  has  had  in  its  ranks 
the  flower  of  the  alumni.  It  is  expected 
that  this  meeting  will  he  held  in  the 
evening,  and  that  the  alumni  members 
will  he  invited  to  attend.  From  all  in- 
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dications,  tlie  meeting  will  undoubtedly 
be  a memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
the  club. 

A very  pleasant  practice  is  that  of 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Clubs  going 
from  house  to  house  on  Christmas  eve, 
singing  the  old  familiar  carols.  This 
custom  was  inaugurated  but  a short 
time  ago.  but  the  carolling  was  so  en 


joyed  by  both  townspeople  and  singers 
that  it  will  be  repeated  this  year  with 
renewed  interest. 


When  making  your  New  Year  reso 
lutions,  remember  your  duty  to  your 
school  paper,  and  resolve  to  support  it 
as  loyally  as  in  the  past. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


On  October  13tli  we  welcomed  home 
our  victorious  cross-country  team. 
Lessons  were  out  of  the  question  for 
the  moment,  so  the  three  upper  classes 
were  assembled  in  the  hall.  Captain 
Kimball  gave  a brief  account  of  the 
race,  and  there  were  speeches  by  Mr. 
Scully,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr. 
Gordon.  The  members  of  the  team 
were  enthusiastically  cheered,  and  the 
exercises  ended  with  the  singing  of  the 
school  song.  That  night  the  pupils  as- 
sembled “to  paint  the  town  red.”  A 
parade  was  formed,  and  they  marched 
about  the  town,  accompanied  by  a 
corps  of  the  Crescent  Zouaves. 

We  are  very  glad  that  the  Monday 
morning  lectures,  which  were  so  much 


enjoyed  last  year,  have  been  resumed 
on  November  23.  Mr.  Scully  opened 
the  series  with  an  interesting  talk  on 
“Belgium.”  In  conjunction  with  this, 
stereoptieon  views  of  the  country  were 
given.  Mr.  Scully  ended  with  a plea 
that  each  of  the  high  school  pupils  con- 
tribute a small  sum  as  a Thanksgiving 
offering  for  the  suffering  children  of 
Belgium. 

On  Monday,  November  30th,  Mr. 
Tryon  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
“One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace.”  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  it  is  now  one 
hundred  years  since  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  have  been  at  war 
with  each  other.  The  lecture  was  much 
appreciated. 

Gertrude  Fleming. 


LIST  OF  EVENTS  FOR  JANUARY 
AND  FEBRUARY. 

Reserve  the  Following  Dates. 


Jan.  6— Hockey,  Arlington-Newton, 

2.30,  Arena. 

Jan.  16— Hockey,  Arlington-Medford. 

2.30,  Arena. 

Jan.  20  — Hockey,  Arlington-Somer- 
ville,  2.30.  Arena. 

•Tan.  22— Debate,  Arlington-Cambridge, 
8.00  P.  M..  Hall. 

Jan.  29 — Senior  reception  to  Juniors, 
8.00  P.  M„  Hall. 

Feb.  5— Hockev.  Arlington-Cambridge 
Latin,  2.30  P.  M.,  Arena. 
Feb.  5 — Dramatic  Club  Play,  8.15  P.  M.. 
Hall. 


Feb.  12  — Hockey.  Arlington-Rindge, 

2.30,  Arena. 

Feb.  19 — Hockey.  Arlington  v.t.  Mel 
rose,  8.15  P.  M.,  Arena. 

Debating  Club — Monday  of  each  week 
at  4.30  P.  M. 

English  Club — First  Wednesday  in 
month  at  4.30  P.  31.  (Subject  to 
change.) 

Bovs'  Glee  Club — Every  Tuesday. 

Dil  ls'  Glee  Flub — Every  Monday. 

< trehestra — Every  Thursday. 

Charles  Reed. 
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CV  S CHE 

Well.  Cyrus,  it's  gel  tin'  ‘long  towards 
Christmas.  T'day's  th'  eighteenth,  ain’t 
it?  I s’pose  mos’  of  th’  folks  ’round 
here'll  lx*  havin’  family  parties.  1 won- 
der who'll  have  the  party  f’r  our  rel 
atives  this  year.  Of  course,  we'll  be 
invited,  but  1 s'pose  you  wouldn’t  go. 
W e never  go  to  parties  like  other  folks 
does.  Cyrus,  we  haven’t  been  sence  the 
year  we  was  married.” 

"Hey?  Christinas?  Did  y’say 
Christmas?  Consarn  Christmas!  What 
is  it,  anyhow?  Nothing  but  a whole  lot 
o’  squabbling  relatives  gettin’  together 
an’  seein’  who  can  give  the  lies’  pres- 
ents. Family  parties  be  hanged  !”  And 
old  Farmer  Dutton,  muttering  angrily, 
went  out  of  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Dutton 
sighed. 

“Oh.  dear.”  she  said,  ‘‘if  Cyrus 
wouldn’t  be  so  vi'lent!  Mebbe  if  we’d  a 
had  children  he'd  a been  different, 
though.  There,  I had  that  little  s’prise 
party  all  planned  out  f’r  him  f’r  Christ- 
mas. An’  Aunt  Milly  wuz  coinin’  from 
Boston,  an’  Hettie  an'  her  baby,  an’ 
Julie  an?  Martliy,  an’  Uncle  John.  I 
s'pose  I oughtn't  t’  hev  invited  ’em. 
I’ll  have  to  write  now  an’  tell  ’em  not 
to  come.  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!”  She 
was  sadly  wiping  her  eyes  on  her  apron 
when  suddenly  she  straightened  up, 
and  a more  determined  look  came  into 
her  face. 

"No,"  said  she,  “I'm  gonna  have  ’em 
all.  Mebbe  it’ll  do  Cy  good.”  For 
once  in  her  life  meek  Mrs.  Dutton  w*as 
going  to  do  something  that,  in  all  prob 
ability,  would  displease  her  husband. 


ISTMAS. 

When  llie  afternoon  before  Christ- 
mas came,  Mrs.  Dutton  was  all  of  a 
llutter.  Try  as  she  would,  she  could 
not  help,  every  now  and  then,  from 
humming  little  snatches  of  song.  For- 
tunately, Cyrus  did  not  notice  it.  He 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  glum 
thoughts  about  the  weather.  A heavy 
snowstorm  had  kept  him  confined  in 
tin*  house  all  day. 

For  several  days  Mrs.  Dutton  had  been 
baking  an  unseemly  lot  of  mince  pies, 
squash  pies,  pumpkin  pies,  plum  pud- 
dings, etc.,  and  hustling  them  away  out 
of  sight.  Time  and  time  again  she  just 
escaped  being  caught.  If  Cyrus  no- 
ticed this,  or  the  unusual  amount  of 
cleaning  that  was  being  done  in  the 
upstairs  chambers,  he  said  nothing. 

About  1 o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Dutton  came  into  the  living  room, 
where  Cyrus  was  sitting,  and  inquired 
anxiously  if  he  wasn't  going  to  "dress 
up  a little  mite.”  “Some  of  the  neigh- 
bors might  drop  in."  she  explained. 

But  “Let  ’em,”  was  all  the  response 
she  received. 

Half  an  hour  later  a merry  jingle  of 
sleighbells  was  heard  outside,  followed 
a few  minutes  later  bv  a loud  knocking. 
Mrs.  Dutton  hurried  to  the  door,  and  in 
rushed  six  snow-covered,  but  happy 
people,  shouting:  "Merry  Christmas!” 
“Howdy,  Uncle  Cy ! ’ “How’s  Aunt 
Sally?”  and  many  such  greetings. 

"Uncle”  Cy  just  sat  and  stared,  open- 
mouthed.  Finally  he  gasped: 

-What's  all  this  about?” 

“Why,  it's  a surprise  party!” 
“Didn’t  you  guess?” 
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"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  didn’t 
find  out  !” 

Hetty's  little  five-year-old  Nan 
jumped  into  the  arms  of  the  still  more 
surprised  old  man,  and  while  she  was 
covering  him  all  over  with  kisses,  ex- 
claimed : 

"I  like  you,  I^nele  Cy!  Why  don’t 
you  ever  come  to  see  us?” 

While  Cyrus  was  searching  around 
for  a reply.  Nan  jumped  up  and  began 
trying  to  pull  him  out  of  his  chair. 

“Come  over  her  and  see  my  mamma,” 
she  said,  “’ml  this  is  Aunt  Milly,  ’nd 
this  is  Cousin  Julie,  ’nd  this  is  Cousin 
Martha,  ’nd  this  is  Cnc-le  John.  Now  we 
all  know  each  other.  Come,  let’s  have 
some  fun.  Uncle  Cy,  you — ” 

"Nan!"  exclaimed  the  horrified  Het- 
ty. "you  mustn’t.  Come,  we  must  go 
upstairs.  You  haven’t  even  got  your 
coat  off  yet!”  So  Nan  was  carried  off 
upstairs. 

At  the  supper  table  she  insisted  on 
sitting  next  to  Uncle  Cy.  During  the 
meal  she  talked  to  him  incessantly, 
while  he  listened  in  amazement.  In  his 
secret  heart,  though,  he  was  delighted. 
Children  were  usually  afraid  of  him. 

After  supper  came  the  hanging  of  the 
stockings.  Mrs.  Dutton  brought  out 
eight  big  ones,  and  they  were  pinned  in 
a row  along  the  fireplace.  Then  Nan 
was  hustled  off  to  bed,  but  not  before 
she  had  kissed  everyone  good  night — 
Uncle  Cy  included. 

Twenty  minutes  later  a childish  voice 
called  down  the  stairway. 

“Uncle  Cy!  Uncle  Cy!  Come  tell  me 
a good  night  story.”  To  the  surprise 
of  everyone,  Uncle  Cy  obediently  rose 
and  went  upstairs  without  a murmur. 

“Can  he  tell  stories?”  was  in  the 
minds  of  everyone. 

At  0 o’clock  Christmas  morning, 
while  Uncle  Cy  was  sleeping  peacefully, 
his  door  was  suddenly  burst  open,  and 
in  rushed  Nan. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Uncle  Cy!  Merry 
Christmas,  Aunt  Sarah ! Here  are 
your  stockings.  Quick!  Let’s  see 
what’s  in  ’em.  See  what  I got  in  mine! 
Here’s  an  orange,  ’ml  a tiny,  weeny  lit- 
tle teddy  bear.  Isn't  he  just  sweet?’ 


Uncle  Cy  slowly  pulled  himself  out 
of  bed.  while  Nan  emptied  his  stocking 
and  showed  him  the  contents.  They 
proved  to  be  much  the  same  as  Nan’s, 
except  that  instead  of  a teddy  bear 
there  was  a pair  of  kid  gloves. 

"Those  are  t’  wear  t’  meetin’,”  Aunt 
Sarah  explained. 

Uncle  Cy  handled  them  gingerly. 

"I  swan,  Sary!”  he  said.  "I  never 
seen  the  likes  of  'em.  DV  s'pose  they'll 
fit?" 

"Try  'em  on  an'  see.” 

By  Aunt  Sarah's  help  he  managed 
to  get  them  on.  They  were  a perfect 
fit.  He  turned  them  over  and  over,  ex- 
amining them  carefully. 

“Ain’t  y’  gonna  take  ’em  off,  Cyrus?” 
Aunt  Sarah  inquired. 

“Wal,  mebbe.  Kin'  o’  difficult, 
though.” 

During  the  morning  Nan  followed 
Uncle  Cy  everywhere.  When  at  last  he 
sat  down  before  the  fire  to  smoke,  she 
insisted  that  he  play  horse  with  her. 
Down  on  his  knees  went  Uncle  Cy, 
while  Nan  climbed  on  his  back.  A slow 
creeping  was  not  enough  for  her,  her 
horse  must  gallop.  So  gallop  he  did,  as 
fast  as  his  rheumatic  old  limbs  would 
let  him. 

When  the  turkey  was  served,  at  din 
ner,  by  chance  Nan  was  given  the  wish 
bone,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that 
Uncle  Cy  should  snap  it  with  her.  He 
got  the  largest  piece.  Somebody  asked, 
in  fun,  what  he  had  wished. 

“Wished!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Why,  yes,  of  course.  You  got  the 
largest  piece." 

“Wal,  I swan  ! If  I’d  only  known  it !” 

After  dinner  Uncle  Cy  took  Nan  out 
to  see  the  stock.  She  easily  made 
friends  with  all  the  horses;  even  the 
one  that  kicked  and  snapped  accepted 
the  apple  that  she  offered  him  as  gently 
as  the  others.  Even  the  chickens  did 
not  run  from  her. 

The  tree  was  a surprise  to  all.  Every- 
body wondered  liow  Aunt  Sarah  man- 
aged to  smuggle  it  into  the  house  with- 
out Uncle  Cy’s  seeing  it.  It  was 
trimmed  magnificently,  too,  with  tinsel, 
glass  balls,  popcorn,  etc.  Where  did 
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Aunt  Sarah  get  them  all,  in  a country 
town,  was  what  everybody  wondered, 
lint  she  only  smiled  mysteriously.  Un- 
cle Cy  gave  out  the  gifts.  The  look  of 
surprise  that  he  had  on  his  face  at  tiie 
pile  of  bundles  bearing  his  name  was 
laughable,  but  still  more  so  his  expres- 
sion when  he  saw  their  contents.  There 
were  fur  lined  gloves,  a fur  cap,  a new 
whip,  a pair  of  slippers,  and  not  to 
mention  a note  which  said:  ‘‘It’s  out  in 
the  back  shed.” 

Then  everybody  followed  him  out  to 
the  shed.  When  lie  opened  the  door,  a 
handsome  big'  sheep  dog  jumped  up, 
and,  wagging  his  tail,  looked  up  inquir- 
ingly. Uncle  Uy  was  beside  himself 
with  joy.  A dog  to  help  him  herd  the 
cows,  and  to  accompany  him  on  his 
Irips  to  town,  had  been  something  he 
had  always  wished  for.  Aunt  Sarah 
was  the  donor  of  the  gift,  and  how  she 
managed  to  get  a dog  into  the  house 
and  keep  him  still  was  another  mystery. 

As  for  the  other  gifts  which  the  other 
people  received,  everyone  declared  that 
lie  or  she  had  ‘"got  just  what  they 
wanted.”  Nan  was  running  around 
showing  everyone  her  “great  big  boot- 
ful doll,”  that  “really  opened  and  shut 
its  eyes.”  It  was  late  that  night  when 
everyone  retired,  weary,  but  happy. 

In  the  two  days  that  followed,  Uncle 
Uy  was  Nan’s  willing  slave,  but  he 
seemed  extremely  sorry  when  she  and 
the  other  guests  departed.  When  the 
last  one  had  gone.  Aunt  Sarah  and  lie 
sat  down  before  the  fire  to  think  it  all 
over.  Aunt  Sarah  waited  expectantly 
for  his  first  words,  llad  her  surprise 
party  for  him  been  a success  or  not? 
Presently  he  spoke. 

"Wal,  Sary."  he  said,  “Christmas  ain’t 
secli  a bad  day  alter  all.  Why  not  hev 
the  folks  here  every  year?  An',  Sary. 
on  the  managin’  of  it  all  y’  done  yer- 
self  proud.” 

THE  BUGLE  CALL. 

Faint,  yet  clear,  from  out  the  distance, 
Swelling,  falling,  ever  nearer, 

Comes  tfip  music  of  a bugle, 

P>  herald, 

PI  > warn. 


Borne  on  wings  of  softest  zephyrs, 
Stirring,  thrilling  every  heart 
Into  warlike  thoughts  and  actions, 
Comes  that  music, 

Near  and  nearer: 

Till  at  last  from  o'er  the  hilltop 
Winds  a serpen tine-li It e train, 
Tramping,  tramping,  ever  onward, 

On  to  battle, 

On  to  death. 

Faces  youthful,  earnest,  waiting. 

Faces  old,  and  grim,  and  sad, 

Each  advancing  sure  and  steady, 

At  the  call 
Their  nation  gives. 

Hundreds,  thousands,  dusty,  weary, 
Follow  horn  and  muffled  drum. 

Leaving  sorrow  in  the  homestead: 

“On  for  Country, 

Truth,  and  Right!” 

Far  off  strains  from  down  Hie  roadway, 
Now  receding  in  the  distance. 

Onward,  onward,  ever  onward, 

All  their  thought, 

"My  native  land  !” 

Gretciiex  Ivixo.  1015. 


STILLE  NACHT. 

"Stille  nacht,  heilige  nacht ! 

A lies  schlaft,  einsam  waeht. 

Nur  das  Haute  lioeh  heilige  Paar 
Holder  Knabe  im  lockigen  I Liar 
Schlaf  in  himmilischer  Rub’ 

Sclilaf  in  himmilischer  Ruh’ 

The  sweet  strains  of  the  Christmas 
song  penetrated  through  the  Irostv  air 
and  into  the  City  Hospital,  where  Karl 
Schaffer,  a little  German  boy  about 
fourteen  vears  old,  lay  fiat  on  his  back, 
unable  to  move  because  of  an  injury  to 
his  spine.  On  hearing  the  first  note,  he 
listened,  listened  until  lie  distinguished 
the  familiar  words  of  the  song  that  he 
had  heard  so  often  on  Christmas  eve  in 
the  Fatherland.  The  tears  came  to  his 
eyes  as  he  thought  of  the  happy  times 
they  had  all  had  together  at  home  be- 
fore the  separation,  five  years  before. 
As  he  listened,  lie  could  distinguish 
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above  all  others  a clear  tenor  voice, 
which  seemed  in  some  way  strangely 
familiar  to  him.  It  reminded  him  of 
his  big  brother,  Friedrich,  who  had  al- 
ways been  so  dear  to  him  in  the  days 
at  home. 

The  music  stopped,  and  as  Karl  lay 
there  dreaming,  he  heard  steps  ap- 
proaching, then  voices,  hushed  and 
eager.  His  door  opened,  and  the  nurse 
entered,  followed  by  four  or  five  young 
men  and  women,  who  were  part  of  the 
group  which  had  sung  outside  of  the 
hospital,  and  had  brought  fruit  and 
Christmas  sweets  to  each  of  the  pa- 
tients. Karl  looked  up  expectantly  as 
they  came  under  the  light,  and  as  the 
last  one  crossed  the  threshold  he  ut- 
tered a cry,  and  silently  stretched  out 
his  arms.  It  was  Friedrich,  who.  with 
equal  surprise,  ran  to  his  long  lost  lit- 
tle brother,  and,  hardly  believing  his 
eyes,  put  his  arms  about  him,  murmur- 
ing: ‘'Mein  kleiner  Karl,  mein  kleiner 
Karl.”  There  was  no  sleep  for  Karl 
that  night,  but  ihe  nurse  ordered  per- 
fect quiet,  so  Friedrich  had  to  leave 
him,  promising  to  return  early  the  next 
morning. 

When  Karl  opened  his  eyes  the  next 
morning,  after  a slight  doze,  he  found 
that  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  the 
first  thing  he  saw  was  his  brother’s 
face,  as  he  stood  by  the  bedside,  waiting 
for  him  to  wake,  llis  eyes  then  wan 
dered  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  stood  the  gaily  decorated  little 
Christmas  tree,  the  gift  of  the  nurse. 
With  a pleased  smile  he  noticed  the  lit 
tie  packages  on  the  table  by  his  bed. 
and  silently  reached  for  them.  They 
were  merely  a few  little  things  Fried 
rich  had  brought  him,  among  which  was 
a jackknife,  a thing  he  had  longed  for 
ever  since  he  could  remember,  but  had 
never  owned.  They  pleased  him  more 
Ilian  the  richest  presents  could  have 
done,  and  with  a happy  sigh  he  reached 
for  his  brother's  hand. 

All  day  Friedrich  had  stayed  by  the 
bedside,  telling  of  all  that  had  hap 
pened  since  their  separation.  Their 
family  having  been  broken  up  five  years 


before  by  the  death  of  their  father,  they 
had  come  to  America  together,  thinking 
they  might  find  some  way  of  earning 
their  living.  In  the  confusion  in  Xew 
York,  while  looking  for  work,  Friedrich 
missed  his  little  brother,  then  only  a 
lad  of  nine.  He  hunted  for  him  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  but,  as  he  knew  very 
little  English,  this  had  been  no  easy 
matter,  and  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
give  up  hope  and  find  some  occupation 
to  keep  himself  from  starving.  First  of 
all,  he  procured  an  English  grammar, 
and,  being  a bright  boy,  he  soon  learned 
enough  to  enable  him  to  talk  brokenly, 
but  so  he  could  be  understood.  Having 
always  been  fond  of  sciences,  he  at  last 
obtained  a position  in  a chemical  la 
boratory.  where  he  had  proved  himself 
invaluable,  and  had  obtained  a good 
salary. 

Karl,  on  the  other  hand,  had  strug- 
gled along  as  a bootblack  and  newsboy, 
enduring  all  sorts  of  hardships,  until 
he  had  been  injured,  two  months  be 
fore,  by  falling  from  a ladder. 

As  Karl  talked  he  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  Friedrich,  who  had  been 
told  by  the  hospital  physician  that  his 
brother  could  not  live,  began  to  fear 
that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  As  night 
came  on,  and  the  nurse  came  in  to  light 
up,  Karl  said  he  wanted  no  light  but 
the  candles  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

Friedrich  sat  silently  by  the  bed  for 
some  time,  until  at  last  Karl  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  attract  his  attention. 
"Sing  to  me,  brother,”  he  said.  “Sing, 
•Stille  Xaclitv  ” So,  sitting  there  in 
the  dim  light,  Friedrich  began  to  sing: 

"Stille  naclit.  heilige  nacht, 

A lies  schlaft — 

lie  heard  a sound  from  the  bed,  and, 
turning,  he  saw  Karl  trying  to  shape 
the  words,  "Lebe  wold!"  while  as  a 
wandering  moonbeam  stole  in  the  win 
dow.  and  rested  gently  on  his  face,  he 
drew  his  last  breath,  and  lay  there  with 
such  a happy,  peaceful  expression,  that 
his  brother  could  not  wish  him  back, 
however  long  and  painful  the  parting 
might  be. 

I\r tit  Crosby.  ’15. 
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CHRISTMAS  HULLS. 

Twas  Christinas  eve,  and  tlie  jolly  moon 
Gazed  merrily  below 
At  the  twinkling  lights  of  a little  town, 
Blanketed  under  the  snow. 

From  the  church  belfry  rang  (lie  chimes, 
Loud  and  sweet  and  clear, 

Bringing  to  Christian  men  a word 
Of  happiness  and  cheer. 

To  1 he  young,  the  pealing  bells  foretell 
The  joys  of  the  coming  day, — 

For  their  portion  of  bitter  sorrow, 

As  yet,  is  far  away, — 

They  know  not  what  life  holds  in  store. 
Nor  what  their  lot  may  be; 

They  only  think  of  the  morrow 
And  the  wonderful  Christmas  tree. 

The  busy  man,  hearing  (lie  golden  bells, 
Brushes  away  a tear, 

Remembering  the  mother  who  bore  him. 
And  those  to  whom  he  was  dear, 
lie  recalls  the  time,  so  long  ago, 

Before  that  mother  died, 

When  he  lisped  bis  evening  prayer. 
While  kneeling  at  her  side. 

The  bells  bring  word  to  the  aged 
That  before  so  very  long 
They,  too,  will  join  the  holy  band. 

In  perpetual  praise  and  song; 

And  they  seem  to  hear  the  voices 
Of  friends  who  have  gone  before, 
Saying,  “Fear  not,  nor  tremble, 

For  we  wait  on  the  heavenly  shore. ” 

And  every  one  in  the  little  town, 

As  he  listens  to  the  bells, 

Is  tilled  with  the  Christmas  spirit, 

And  his  heart  with  glory  swells, 
l'eace  on  (lie  earth!  Good  will  to  men' 
Thus  may  they  ever  ring. 

Proclaiming  loud  to  all  the  earth 
The  birth  of  Christ,  the  King. 

Nouaii  Johnson,  1016. 


ELOISE’S  MISTAKE. 

Three  mischievous  schoolgirls  had 
just  come  out  of  school,  and  were  ready 
for  some  good  fun. 

‘•Let’s  walk  along  until  we  see  an 
empty  car,  and  then  get  on  and  ride  the 
remainder  of  the  way  home,  and  have 


our  fun  on  the  car,”  suggested  Eloise. 

Dorothea  and  Margret,  thinking  this 
a fine  idea,  started  on  their  way  home- 
ward, hut  did  not  have  to  walk  far  be- 
fore an  empty  car  came  along,  and  they 
hopped  on,  rushed  up  to  the  further 
end  of  the  car  and  sat  down. 

“Oh,  I do  hope,”  said  Dorothea, 
“there  won’t  be  a single  passenger  from 
here  to  the  Heights.  I just  want  to 
talk  and  laugh  and  act  exactly  as  1 
please,  without  the  presence  of  a criti- 
cal fourth.” 

"So  do  I,”  said  Margret,  the  youngest 
of  the  three. 

“It’s  such  fun  to  have  the  car  all  to 
yourself,”  she  added. 

“I’m  afraid  we  will  have  to  let  our 
fun  go  until  another  day,”  exclaimed 
Dorothea,  “for  just  see  that  fussy,  plain, 
homely  old  woman  getting  on  the  car. 
Oh,  misery!  She  will  spoil  every- 
thing.” 

“And  look  at  that  handbag,  a century 
old  at  t lie  very  least,”  Eloise  cried. 
“Did  you  ever  see  such  a relic  of  Noah's 
ark?  And  how  ridiculously  she  is 
dressed  ! I'm  not  sure  but  we  can  have 
our  fun  after  all";  and  she  picked  up 
one  of  her  school  books  and  began  to 
read  in  a low  tone : “She  was  the  scraw- 
niest, weirdest  looking  object,  with  a 
wart  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose,  and  a 
crinkle-erankle  bonnet  of  an  uncertain 
age,  like  its  owner.  All  she  needed  was 
a broomstick  and  a black  cat  to  make 
a good  witch.” 

“Why,  here’s  Park  Avenue,"  said 
Dorothea.  “Oh,  Eloise,  come  over  to 
the  house  for  a few  minutes.  1 want 
you  to  show  me  how  to  do  that  algebra.” 

“But  mother  expects  company,  and — ” 

“Oh,  bother!  I tell  you  it  won’t  take 
five  minutes  for  you  to  show  me.”  And 
they  tripped  away  in  high  spirits. 

“Come  over  to  the  house  soon,”  said 
Eloise  to  Dorothea,  after  she  had  helped 
her  with  her  algebra.  “I  want  you  to 
meet  mother’s  aunt,  that  saved  her  life 
by  taking  her  out  of  a burning  house, 
when  the  bravest  men  drew  back.” 

"Has  she  come,  mother?”  cried  Eloise, 
flushed  and  breathless  from  rapid  walk- 
ing. 
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"Yes,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  smiling, 
"but  you  won’t  see  her  till  dinner.” 

At  dinner  Eloise  was  introduced  to 
her  aunt,  whom  she  had  never  met  be- 
fore. Xo  wonder  she  turned  pale,  and 
sick  at  heart,  as  her  mother  introduced 
her.  Xo  one  but  her  understood  that 
low,  gentle : 

“Xever  mind,  my  dear,”  which 
reached  her  ears,  as  the  old  lady  kissed 
her  and  pressed  her  hand. 

Eloise  had  never  felt  so  humiliated, 
and  now  that  Aunt  Clara  had  cleared 
away  all  traces  of  the  dust  and  fatigue 
of  tlie  journey,  she  saw  how  noble  and 
sweet  her  face  was. 

Eloise  has  never  failed  since  to  treat 
old  age  with  respect,  no  matter  whether 
she  meets  it  clad  in  silks  or  rags. 

Marion  Roor,  ’15. 


ROSALIXD’S  LESSON. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 

It  droppeth  as  a gentle  rain  from 
heaven,” 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  as  a gentle  rain  from 
heaven,” 

"The  quality — ” 

-Well.  Rosalind,  what  is  that  which 
you  have  been  repeating  these  last  fif- 
teen minutes?”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Brown,  looking  up  from  her  sewing. 

"Oh.  you  might  know,  mother — the 
same  old  story.  Tt  is  a passage  from 
Shakespeare  that  we  have  to  memorize 
for  tomorrow.  I don’t  see  what  good 
it  is  to  learn  them,  for  we  remember  it 
one  day,  and  then  forget  it  the  next. 

"But,  dear,  do  you  think  that  the 
teacher  would  ask  you  to  learn  them 
if  they  were  of  no  use  at  all  ? 

"Oh.  1 suppose  they  are  of  some  value, 
but  I fail  io  see  wlia't,"  she  exclaimed. 

51  rs.  Brown  wisely  did  not  make  any 
reply  to  this  last  remark,  but,  giving 
"Rosalind  a smile,  she  continued  with 
her  sewing.  She  did  not  cease,  how- 
ever. to  think  about  this  subject.  It 
was  a common  case  with  Rosalind  to 
complain  when  given  a memory  passage 
to  learn.  Mother  was  well  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  was  now  deeply  thinking 


of  what  she  could  do  to  make  Rosalind 
comprehend  the  value  of  learning  mem- 
ory passages.  She  pondered  over  it  for 
a long  time,  then  all  at  once  her  face 
brightened,  as  a new  idea  entered  her 
mind.  What  that  idea  was  we  shall 
hear  later. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Rosalind  was  busy 
repeating  this  famous  passage.  At  last, 
at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  she  slammed 
the  book  down  and  said:  "There,  I have 
spent  half  an  hour  of  my  precious  time 
on  this,  while  I might  have  been  out 
playing  field  hockey.  Xevertheless,  1 
am  very  glad  that  I got  through  with 
it,  but  most  likely  we'll  have  another 
one  for  the  next  day.”  Indeed,  Rosa- 
lind's prophecy  proved  true,  for  when 
she  went  to  her  English  class  the  next 
day  the  teacher  said:  "Yes,  pupils,  I 
have  decided  to  give  you  a memory  pas- 
sage to  learn  each  day.  It  is  a fine 
practice,  I am  sure.” 

Poor  Rosalind  was  beyond  the  power 
of  speech.  Detestable  memory  passages 
to  learn  every  day!  Did  she  really 
mean  it?  Why,  how  unjust  that  was. 

When  our  heroine  arrived  home  that 
afternoon,  her  mother  was  really  fright 
ened  by  the  look  on  her  face.  "Why, 
dear  child,  what  is  the  matter?  You 
look  so  unnatural.  You  are  nut  suffer 
ing  from  one  of  your  terrible  head 
aches  again,  are  you?”  she  inquired. 

"Xu."  began  Rosalind  sullenly,  "but 
mother,  you  can’t  guess  what  happened 
today.  Our  English  teacher  calmly  an 
nouneed  that  we  are  to  have  memory 
passages  each  day.” 

At  the  mere  thought  of  this  she  again 
became  so  vexed  that  tears  began  to 
How  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"Dear!  Dear!  This  will  never  do. 
Come,  eat  your  dinner,  and  then  prob 
ably  you’ll  feel  better." 

Indeed,  the  dishes  on  the  lable  were 
<()  tempting  that  Rosalind  sat  down  at 
the  table  and  quietly  ate  her  dinner. 
Aftr  she  finished  eating,  she  went  into 
the  next  room  and  began  to  prepare  her 
lessons  for  the  next  day.  She  left  the 
memory  passage  for  the  last,  and  when 
she  did  take  her  "Merchant  of  Venice,” 
to  learn  the  assigned  passage,  such  a 
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frow  n could  be  seen  on  her  countenance 
as  was  not  at  all  becoming  to  her  pretty, 
•couthful  face.  Her  mother  looked  at 
her  cheerfully,  but  said  nothing.  The 
days  that  followed  were  indeed  very 
unpleasant  for  Rosalind. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Mrs.  Rrown 
called  her  daughter  into  her  room  and 
said:  "Good  afternoon,  dear.  I have 
decided  to  take  you  to  the  theatre  to- 
day to  see  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,’  so 
run  along  and  get  ready  as  soon  as  pos 
sible,  for  the  play  commences  early.” 

Rosalind  was  overjoyed  with  the 
news.  She  hurriedly  dressed  herself, 
and  promptly  at  ” o'clock  they  started 
for  the  theatre.  Mrs.  Brown  had  ob 
tained  (wo  good  seats  for  the  play,  so 
when  they  arrived  at  the  theatre,  and 
were  ushered  to  their  places,  Rosalind 
remarked  that  they  would  be  able  to 
see  all  the  performance  very  well. 

The  tirst  actor  who  appeared  on  the 
stage  was  Antonio.  When  he  began 
with,  “I  know  not  why  I am  so  sad,” 
Rosalind  found  herself  repeating  the 
words  together  with  Antonio;  in  fact, 
she  unconsciously  repeated  the  words 
in  the  passages  that  were  so  familiar 
to  her.  ‘‘Why,  mother,”  she  would 
whisper  now  and  then,  “how  familiar 
those  passages  are?”  Again  Mrs. 
Brown's  only  answer  would  be  given  in 
a meaning  smile. 

It  was  a happy  girl  that  came  out  of 
the  theatre  that  afternoon.  “Oh,  moth- 
er, what  a delightful  time  I've  had,  and 
how  I enjoyed  it  all,  especially  those 
passages  that  I knew,”  she  exclaimed 
again  and  again. 

"Ves,  my  dear;  and  now  you  realize 
that  it  is  not  for — ” 

"<)  Motherdy,”  interrupted  Rosa- 
lind, “is  it  possible  that  you  purposely 
brought  me  to  see  this  play,  so  that  I 
•should  see  the  value  of  learning  those 
memory  passages?”  As  mother  nod 
ded,  she  went  on,  saying:  “Well,  you  are 
the  best  and  wisest  mother  a girl  can 
have.  I'll  do  no  more  fussing  over 
memory  passages.  1 see  now  of  how 
much  value  they  are.” 

Rosalind  kept  her  promise,  and  the 
next  time  that  she  was  obliged  to  learn 
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a memory  passage  she  did  it  willingly, 
while  mother  again  looked,  on,  but  this 
time  with  a good  deal  of  joy,  for  her 
plan  had  worked  out  so  successfully. 

Bosk  Wanton,  'lb. 

MISS  1)E<  'EM  BER. 

Blithely  tripping,  laughing,  skipping, 

( )'er  t he  frozen  lea  ; 

Crispy,  crusty,  snappy,  frosty, 
Flittering  gloriously ; 

Up  the  hill  and  down  the  dale, 

Si  milling  her  joyous  Christmas  tale, 
Comes  the  glad  December. 

Singing  down  the  chimney  clear, 

Rings  her  gladsome  voice  so  dear, 
Banishing  our  tears. 

Always  ' t is  the  self-same  strain, 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  shall  reign 
Among  fellow-men. 

Miss  December,  shout  il  bolder. 

Ring  it  from  the  liousettops  over 
Faithful  vale  and  glen; 

Till  the  hearts  of  all  ai-e  swelling. 

Peace  and  love  and  friendship  welling, 
Wondrous  happiness. 

If.  Donnelly,  '16. 


OUR  CLARION  THEME. 

We’re  just  home  from  our  vacation, 
(And  we  had  a "corking'’  time), 

And  our  English  teacher  tells  us, 
“Write  a story  or  a rhyme.” 

It  always  makes  us  cross  to  think 
We’ve  got  to  write  a story; 

It’s  just  like  pulling  a steamship 
Wilh  father's  little  dory. 

We  think  among  ourselves  and  say, 
“Why  not  write  a rhyme? 

It  isn’t  very  easy,  but 

It  doesn’t  take  much  time.” 

So  we  borrow  yellow  paper 
Prom  the  fellow  just  ahead, 

And  place  it  on  the  desk  just  so, 

Then  scratch  it  with  some  lead. 

If  you  come  around  again, 

You’ll  see  some  poor  results, 

But  we  pass  it  to  the  “Clarion”  Board, 
Who  are  supposed  adults. 
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They'll  look  i)  over  carefully, 

" Perhaps  lie's  got  a head; 

Hut  writing  poetry  for  a living 
Will  ne’er  earn  his  daily  bread." 

Walter  Chamberlain.  'IT. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  HOLLY. 

Did  you  know  there  was  a time  when 
the  holly  berries  were  white?  In  an 
English  legend  the  story  of  how  they 
became  red  is  told. 

At  that  time  England  was  divided 
into  many  petty  kingdoms,  which  were 
ruled  by  kings  with  absolute  power. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  these  kings 
was  Moran,  who  ruled  his  subjects  in  a 
most  kind  way;  therefore,  they  never 
revolted. 

King  Moran  had  a beautiful  daugli 
ter.  Elaine,  whose  rosy  complexion, 
flaxen  hair  and  sparkling  eyes  were  the 
admiration  of  all  the  princes  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  Elaine  had  al- 
ways boasted  of  her  love  for  her  father 
and  country.  Her  chief  occupation 
was  in  her  flower  garden,  which  she 
cared  for  daily.  The  favorite  of  all 
plants,  to  her,  was  the  holly,  which  was 
then  white,  and  grew  in  abundance  in 
the  garden.  Elaine  had  often  said  to 
her  father:  "If,  whenever  you  see  a 

spray  of  holly,  think  of  me.” 

The  other  rulers  of  England  were  iu 
an  uprising  for  more  power.  They 
knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
overthrow  Moran,  for  he  was  impreg- 
nable. They  all  agreed  that  some  other 
method  must  he  adopted.  After  many 
months'  hesitation,  it  was  decided  that 
1o  kidnap  his  daughter  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent plan.  The  party  was  composed 
of  some  of  the  nobility  and  servants. 

A short  journey  brought  them  into 
the  kingdom  of  Moran,  where  the  royal 
palace  was  located.  On  arriving  at  the 
castle  wall,  which  surrounded  the  beau 
tiful  garden,  they  peered  over,  and 
could  see  Elaine  tending  her  flowers. 
Quietly  they  climbed  over  To  the  other 
side.  Creeping  nearer  and  nearer,  they 
were  at  her  side.  Like  a flash  they  muf- 
fled her  voice,  and  tied  her  arms,  and 
were  off  with  her.  But  just  before  they 


captured  her,  Elaine's  instinct  told  her 
ihere  was  danger,  and  she  grabbed  a 
spray  of  holly  as  she  went.  Over  the 
wall  and  to  the  horses  she  was  carried. 
With  speed  they  made  away,  and  were 
soon  enveloped  in  the  near-by  forest. 
There  they  stopped  and  wrote  a mes 
sage  asking  Moran  for  a ransom.  Be 
fore  the  messenger  departed,  Elaine  re 
quested  that  the  spray  of  holly  should 
he  sent  with  it.  This  was  granted,  and 
off  he  went. 

The  castle  was  soon  reached,  and  the 
message  delivered  to  King  Moran.  With 
anxious  look,  he  grasped  the  spray  of 
holly,  tucked  it  in  his  belt,  and  read 
the  note. 

He  knew  he  must  act  quickly,  so  he 
dismissed  the  messenger  and  set  out 
with  a force  to  overtake  the  kidnappers 
This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  a hot 
battle  ensued.  During  this  skirmish 
Moran  was  severely  wounded,  but  still 
he  kept  on  lighting.  The  force  was  soon 
routed,  and  off  they  sped,  forgetting 
Elaine. 

With  a leap,  Elaine  was  at  her  fa 
ther's  side,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
blood  had  flowed  freely  from  his  wound, 
and  with  a few  parting  words  he  died. 
The  holly  which  was  tucked  in  his  belt 
was  stained  red  with  blood  and  fell  to 
ihe  ground  in  the  combat. 

Ever  since  holly  berries  have  been 
red. 

Dorothy  Warren.  ’IT. 


A CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

1 1 was  a bright,  starry  Christmas  eve 
in  a little  village  in  England.  Snow  had 
fallen  all  day,  and  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  a soft,  white 
blanket,  which  gleamed  and  sparkled 
in  the  moonlight.  The  bright  light  of 
lamps  glowed  through  the  windows  of 
the  houses,  and  one  could  see  the  merry 
preparations  going  on  within.  Only 
one  house  was  dark  on  this  Christmas 
eve,  and  the  people  within  were  sad  and 
gloomy,  for  on  the  next  day  they  were 
going  away  from  this  comfortable 
home  to  a distant  and  unknown  land, 
far  across  the  sea. 
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1 1 was  a year  later,  and  again 
rhristmas  eve,  but  this  time  the  moon 
was  shining  and  the  stars  were  spark- 
ling over  a happy,  contented  little  set- 
1 lenient,  in  the  new  world.  The  Eng- 
lish family  which  a year  ago  was  so  sad 
now  was  full  of  gladness  and  happiness. 

An  Indian  looking  in  through  the  win- 
dow of  their  roughly  built  cabin  saw  a 
scene  which  tilled  him  with  amazement. 
A small,  straight  fir  tree  stood  in  a tub 
of  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It 
was  being  gaily  decorated  with  red  and 
white  berries,  which  shone  brightly  in 
the  light  of  tiny  home-made  candles 
which  were  also  fastened  on  the  tree. 
After  satisfying  his  curiosity,  the  In- 
dian. Reindeer,  glided  away,  but  in  a 
short  time  was  back  with  a few 
companions.  His  tribesmen  shared  his 
amazement  and  looked  on,  fascinated. 
Soon  they  all  stole  quietly  away  into 
the  forest. 

When  they  reached  their  wigwams  a 
council  was  called,  and  the  Indians  de- 
cided that  people  who  loved  their  forest 
trees,  as  the  white  people  seemed  to  do 
must  be  their  friends,  so  anj'  thoughts 
of  attacking  were  given  up. 

That  night  the  English  settlement 
slept  peacefully.  They  did  not  know 
that  they  had  been  saved  from  death 
by  the  simple  custom  of  decorating  the 
fir  tree. 

Josephine  Maguire,  English  E. 


ANGEL  WORKERS. 

One  very  hot  day  in  July,  many 
years  ago.  we  were  driving  over  an  un- 
interesting, dusty  road,  my  dear  father 
and  1.  I was  feeling  very  tired  and 
wishing  for  home  when,  just  as  we  were 
passing  a desolate  looking  farm-house, 
my  father  said : “This  is  the  house 

wiiere  the  angels  came  in  the  night  and 
cut  the  old  man’s  hay.” 

Immediately  I became  interested,  for 
I always  delighted  in  my  father’s 
stories,  knowing  them  often  to  be  true, 
but  this  sounded  very  strange. 

“Tell  me,”  I cried,  “did  they  really?” 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “the  old  man  said 
so.  He  was  very  feeble  and  old,  and 


his  children  had  all  left  him,  with  only 
this  poor  little  place  to  support  himself 
and  his  aged  wife.  That  meadow  you 
see  just  back  of  the  house  was  his  pride, 
as  well  as  his  chief  means  of  support ; 
for  the  hay  cut  from  it  each  year,  when 
sold,  bought  the  few  necessaries  they 
needed  in  those  days ; for  it  happened 
when  I was  young,  and  people  were  con- 
tented then  with  far  less  than  they  are 
now.” 

“But,  father,  dear,”  I urged  again  in 
my  eagerness  for  the  story,  “do  tell  me 
about  the  angels.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “one  evening  in  July, 
the  old  man’s  wife  called  him  several 
times  to  supper  before  he  came,  and 
then  she  noticed  that  when  he  did  come 
lie  scarcely  tasted  the  food.” 

“Why,  Jason,”  she  said,  “what  ails 
you  that  you  cannot  eat  your  supper? 
Is  there  any  bad  news?” 

“Bad  enough,”  lie  muttered. 

"There’s  the  grass  on  that  ‘medder 
lot’  ripe  and  ready  to  be  mowed,  and 
I have  just  been  trying  again,  but  can- 
not cut  a single  swath  on  account  of 
Hie  rheumatism  in  my  back.  For  forty 
years  that  lot  has  been  the  first  mowed 
in  ‘Homer’  soon  the  gu-ass  will  be 
spoiled.  Oh,  dear,  how  hard  it  is  to  be 
lame.” 

“Well,  well,”  she  replied,  “you  must 
trust  in  the  Lord,  Jason.  You  know  it 
is  written — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said  bitterly,  “I  know 
what  you  will  say.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk,  but  when  I can’t  cut  that  grass, 
and  ain’t  got  money  to  hire  a man  to 
cut  it,  where  are  we  going  to  get  oui 
flour  and  tea  for  next  winter?” 

“He  will  give  his  angels  charge  con 
eerning  you,”  she  murmured,  half  to 
herself,  for  she  saw  that  the  old  man 
was  in  no  mood  for  reasoning. 

“Tut,  tut!”  he  cried  angrily.  “You 
don't  suppose  He  will  send  His  angels 
down  to  cut  the  grass,  do  you?” 

“With  Him  all  things  are  possible,” 
she  said,  with  a sad  heart,  for  she,  too 
was  anxious. 

There  was  a bright,  full  moon,  and  as 
a party  of  young  men  was  passing  late 
in  the  evening  on  the  way  home  from  a 
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‘•haying  frolic,”  one  of  them  exclaimed: 
“Why.  boys,  there  is  ‘Uncle  Jason’s’ 
standing  yet.  What  can  be  the  reason 
for  that?  The  grass  of  that  meadow  is 
usually  ahead  of  any  in  the  country.” 
“Oh,”  replied  one,  “the  old  man  is 
very  lame  this  summer.  I saw  him  try- 
ing his  scythe  this  morning  as  I passed, 
but  he  couldn’t  handle  it  as  he  used  to.’ 
“I  tell  you  what  we  might  >,  boys,” 
said  the  first  speaker.  “Just  turn  into 
the  meadow  and  mow  it  down  while  lie's 
asleep.” 

Some  were  tired,  and  wanted  to  gef 
home;  but  when  the  speaker  shamed 
those  who  objected,  and  urged  on  those 
who  were  willing,  they  were  soon  all 
in  the  spirit  of  it.” 

Silently  they  cut  the  grass.  At  last, 


tired  out,  but  strengthened  in  the  way 
that  good  deeds  always  strengthen  the 
doers,  they  went  home.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  old  man  startled  his  wife  by  a 
call  to  come  to  the  door. 

"What  is  it,  Jason?”  she  inquired. 
“I)o  tell  me.” 

“Tell  you?”  he  said.  “Just  come  and 
see.  Why,  the  Lord  has  sent  Ilis  angels 
to  cut  the  grass.” 

"Thank  God!"  was  her  fervent  reply. 

“Have  I ever  seen  any  of  the  men? 
Who  did  it.  father?” 

"It  was  a long  time  ago,  my  child, 
but  you  may  have  seen  one  or  two.” 

Then  I knew  by  the  look  in  his  dark 
eyes  that  he  was  one  of  the  “Angel 
Workers.” 

Marguerite  Kenney,  ’IS. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 


1915. 

The  Breslau’s  First  Combat, 

George  Greenleaf 
Removing  a Fifty-Foot  Windmill, 

Harold  Peterson 

The  Christmas  Waifs Alice  Read 

1916. 

A Christmas  Song Dorothy  Alien 

Muhamba’s  First  Christmas, 

Chester  Berquist 

A Cheerful  Giver ...  Katherine  Holway 

The  Deficiency  Slip Marion  Peirce 

Bobby’s  Christmas  Present, 

Katherine  Sawyer 


1917 

The  Adventures  of  a Christmas  Gift, 

Julia  Currier 

Christmas  Here  and  Abroad, 

Grace  Donahue 

Billy's  Christmas  Present. George  Down 

Ilis  Christmas  Song.  .Gertrude  Yianno 

1918 

The  House  of  a Very  Neat  House- 
keeper   Ellen  Currie 

The  Toy-Counter  Santa, 

Frances  Eriksen 

The  Hockey  Game Edward  Keefe 

The  Bells  of  Joy.  .William  E.  Severance 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  the  “Clarion” 
our  teams  have  participated  in  a large 
number  of  athletic  contests. 

FOOTBALL. 

On  Nov.  11  our  rivals  from  Lexing- 
ton, supported  by  a large  number  of 
followers,  invaded  our  athletic  field  to 
renew  football  hostilities,  confident  of 
repeating  last  year’s  victory.  However, 
they  were  given  the  surprise  of  the  sea- 
son when  our  boys,  full  of  determina- 
tion, succeeded  in  vanquishing  their 
haughty  opponents  to  the  tune  of  8 — 0. 
Our  boys  were  "in  the  game  from  start 
to  finish,  and  swept  their  opponents  off 
their  feet.  Arlington’s  first  score  came 
when  Currier,  the  Lexington  fullback, 
was  tackled  behind  his  own  goal  line. 
From  this  time  on  Lexington  was  beaten, 
the  Arlington  back  field  literally  tearing 
their  line  to  pieces,  and  making  a touch 
down,  after  advancing  the  ball  80  yards 
on  straight  line  plunging.  Caterino 
made  the  touchdown,  but  Boss  failed  to 
kick  the  goal. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  14.  the  football 
team,  consisting  of  eighteen  members 
were  the  guests  of  the  Harvard  foot 
ball  management  at  the  Harvard-Brown 
game,  Cambridge.  All  were  much 
pleased  at  the  invitation,  and  were  well 
satisfied  by  the  contest. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  the  team 
visited  Newton,  and  here  played  one  of 
the  best  games  of  the  schedule  al 
though  the  final  score  may  not  indicate 
it.  Newton  has  one  of  the  best  school 
boy  teams  in  the  State,  and  is  a con 
testant  for  the  interscholastic  football 


title.  She  placed  her  best  team  on  the 
field  at  the  start.  For  nearly  three 
periods  our  boys  battled  their  much 
heavier  opponents  to  a scoreless  tie, 
when  a change  in  luck,  coupled  with  a 
few  miscues,  enabled  Newton  to  romp 
away  with  a 22 — 0 victory.  The  game 
was  surely  a glorious  defeat  for  us. 

Monday,  November  23,  we  played  our 
annual  game  at  Winchester,  and  de- 
feated the  high  school  in  an  exciting 
contest,  fi — 0.  Reycroft,  the  crack  half- 
back of  our  team,  played  an  excellent 
game,  and  gave  us  the  only  score  of 
the  game.  Arlington  was  given  a scare 
during  the  last  few  minutes  of  play, 
when  i lie  Winchester  halfback  ran  the 
kickoff  back  68  yards  to  our  own  three- 
yard  line.  Here  Arlington  made  a great 
stand  and  stopped  their  opponents 
without  gain,  recovering  the  ball  on 
downs  at  the  sound  of  the  final  whistle. 

Thanksgiving  Day  brought  to  a close 
our  football  schedule  with  the  game  at 
Melrose.  A fairly  large  crowd  of  loyal 
Arlington  rooters  accompanied  the 
team  on  the  trip.  We  were,  however, 
beaten  by  our  rivals,  21 — 0,  in  a con- 
test played  on  a slippery  field.  The 
game  lacked  excitement,  but  was  played 
in  snappy  style,  considering  the  poor 
condition  of  the  field.  G.  Davis  played 
well  for  Arlington,  his  95-yard  run  on 
the  recovery  of  a fumble  featuring  the 
game.  All  told,  the  season  was  very 
successful,  considering  material  on 
hand,  and  the  very  difficult  schedule. 

The  season's  totals  are:  Games 

played.  10;  won,  3;  lost,  6;  tied,  1. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY. 

Hail  to  the  victors,  winners  of  the 
much  coveted  honors,  the  United  States 
interscholastic  cross-country  run,  held 
at  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  31.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  in  as  many  years  the  boys  from 
home,”  have  brought  back  with  them 
the  Cornell  trophies.  Starting  the  race 
with  but  two  veterans  of  the  winning 
team  of  last  year,  our  boys  battled  their 
way  to  the  front  in  a held  of  115  com- 
petitors, their  nearest  rival  being  Buf- 
falo High,  which  finished  second  by 
the  score  of  65 — 81.  On  their  arrival 
in  the  "home  town,  Monday,  November 
2,  a wild  demonstration  greeted  them. 
Cotting  Hall  rocked  as  it  never  has  be- 
fore with  the  cheers,  songs  and  greet- 
ings of  the  student  body.  A parade  in 
the  evening  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town  ended  the  festivities, 
and  peace  again  reigned  in  the  quiet 
little  town.  One  more  victory  means 
that  our  high  school  will  hold  the 
trophies  permanently.  1 he  team  fin- 
ished in  the  following  order:  Iv.  Tea- 
body  8tli,  Captain  H.  Kimball  10th, 
Cameron  12th,  L.  Collins  16th,  Robin- 
son 17th,  Mahonev  20th,  Hatfield  22nd. 

(In  November  7 the  "champs  jour- 
neyed to  Worcester,  51  ass.,  for  the  New 
England  championship  run.  Here  Ar- 
lington met  with  its  first  defeat  in  five 
years.  However,  Arlington  was  un- 
doubtedly handicapped  by  the  absence 
of  their  star  runner,  Iv.  Peabody,  who 
strained  a ligament  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  race.  The  following  Friday  found 
our  boys  fighting  for  the  honors  of  the 


Mystic  Valley  meet.  Eight  schools  were 
represented,  and  at  the  finish  Arlington 
had  the  lowest  number  of  points,  and 
thus  placed  another  cup  in  our  cabinet. 
The  first  three  teams  finished  as  fol- 
lows: Arlington,  Wakefield,  Stoneham. 

This  closed  the  1914  season,  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  record.  The  boys 
surely,  deserve  many  compliments  for 
their  results,  which  were  made  possible 
only  by  long,  tedious  work.  W ith  the 
loss  of  only  one  of  this  year's  men,  our 
prospects  for  1915  are  exceedingly 
bright.  Here  is  hoping  they  will  keep 
up  their  excellent  work. 

FIELD  HOCKEY. 

The  girls  accomplished  very  little  on 
the  field  this  year  in  this  new  sport. 
Lack  of  propel*  coaching  was  very  evi- 
dent in  the  games  which  were  played, 
and  the  team  suffered  two  disastrous 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Lexington 
High  School  girls,  giving  them  no 
chance  for  the  State  championship. 
What  the  girls  needed  was  team  work 
and  fight;  and  these  two  elements, 
which  go  to  make  a winning  combina- 
tion. were  sorely  lacking.  As  soon  as 
this  is  emphasized,  better  results  can 
he  assured.  The  season  closed  Decem- 
ber 2.  with  a defeat  at  Lexington. 

ICE  HOCKEY. 

Fifty  candidates  responded  to  the 
first  call,  and  our  prospects  for  a win- 
ning seven  are  very  bright.  Ross,  15, 
is  captain  and  O.  Jenkins,  manager. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Arlington  runners  are  keeping  up 
their  good  reputation  at  college  as  well 
as  high  school.  Tn  the  New  England 
championship  race  recently,  Roger  Bell, 
’12.  came  in  third,  while  Albert  Wun- 
derlich came  in  sixth  of  the  University 
of  Maine  men.  In  the  Maine  State 
championship  race  Bell  came  in  second, 
while  Wunderlich  came  in  sixth.  Ar- 
lington may  well  be  proud  of  her  run- 
ners. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Arlington 
Alumni  played  the  Winchester  Alumni 
on  Manchester  Field,  Winchester.  The 
score  was  22 — 0 in  favor  of  Winchester. 

11)12. 

Minnie  Christenson  is  now  secretary 
to  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  Co. 

1913. 

Ruth  Coolidge  is  at  Miss  Pierce’s 
Shorthand  School. 

Grace  Roop  is  at  Eastern  College, 
Manassas,  Virginia. 

Daniel  Cameron  has  been  elected  as- 
sistant manager  of  football  at  Tufts  for 
the  year. 

Philip  Bower  has  been  made  captain 
of  the  football  team  at  Worcester  Acad- 
emy for  the  coming  year. 

George  Lowe,  who  is  to  be  this  year’s 
hockey  captain  at  Exeter,  has  been 
elected  captain  of  football  for  next  year. 

1914. 

Helen  Lake  has  returned  for  post- 
graduate work. 

May  Bowler  and  Elizabeth  Taylor 
are  staying  at  home  this  year. 


Mildred  Partridge  is  at  La  Salle 
School. 

Christine  Darling  is  at  Miss  Pierce's 
Shorthand  School. 

Dorothy  March  is  playing  for  dancing 
school  and  classes. 

Pauline  Garmen  is  at  the  Birming- 
ham School  for  Girls  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lois  Nightingale  is  making  a further 
study  of  the  piano  and  taking  vocal  les- 
sons. 

Lillian  Perkins  has  entered  the  train- 
ing school  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital. 

Albert  Wunderlich  has  been  made 
vice-president  of  the  Freshmen  Debat- 
ing Club  at  University  of  Maine. 

Gladys  Kimball's  engagement  to  Wil- 
liam Draper  Swan  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

May  Furden  is  assistant  in  the  com- 
mercial department  at  high  school. 

Edith  McClare  is  at  Acadia  College, 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 

Anna  McKay  is  studying  at  Bradford 
Academy,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Gaylord  Goldsmith  is  business  man 
ager  of  one  of  his  father’s  stores  in  New 
York. 

Ruth  Kelley  is  staying  at  home  but 
taking  a course  in  Spanish. 

Ralph  Fhilpott  is  working  now  at 
McLean  & Black’s  in  Boston. 

Fred  Campbell  is  at  Wentworth  In- 
stitute in  Boston  studying  carpentry 
and  pattern-making. 


A.  G.  R.,  ’15. 
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ENGLISH  ('LITE  NOTES. 

On  November  23  a unique  and  orig- 
inal program  was  presented  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Alice  Read,  ’15,  and 
Miss  Helen  Bartlett,  ’15. 

The  program  was  an  ••Old-Time  Ex- 
hibition Day."  In  quaint  costumes 
the  scholars  marched  onto  the  stage, 
while  Dorothy  Bateman,  ’15,  played  the 
organ.  After  the  responsive  reading 
from  “Proverbs,”  “Old  Hundred”  was 
sung. 

An  essay  on  “The  Improvement  of 
Time,"  was  read  by  Annabel  Hooker, 
'l(i.  Louis  Berlin,  ’16,  recited  “Casa- 
bianca"  with  great  eloquence,  followed 
by  Miss  Heptziliah  Randlett,  who  sang 
“Sweet  Afton.”  Margaret  Melly,  ’15, 
Lawrence  Pierce,  '16,  and  Warren  Hen- 
derson, ’15,  recited  a dialogue,  “The  Pet- 
ulant Man."  ’ A duet,  entitled  "Sweet 
and  Low,”  was  sung  by  Dorcas  Quimby, 
'16,  and  Sabina  Currier,  16,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  essay  on  "The  Con- 
struction of  School  Houses,  written  by 
Sophronia  Baker,  16.  Miss  Molly 
Magner  sang  the  familiar  tune  "Ben 
Bolt.”  The  orator  of  the  afternoon  was 
Leo  Alexis  Kelley.  ’15,  who  delivered 
“Warren’s  Address.”  Gertrude  Mehit- 
able  Clifford,  ’15  played  a violin  solo, 
“Coming  Thro’  the  Rye.  Evelinda 
Clarissa  Bell  read  an  original  poem, 
-When  Shall  I Answer  No,”  after 
which  the  scholars  and  audience  joined 
in  singing  “Auld  Lang  Syne.  I he 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

The  large  audience  present  enjoyed 


the  program  heartily,  especially  the 
solos  which  the  teachers  were  so  kind 
as  to  favor  us  with. 

Margaret  A.  Bell,  Sec. 


LE  C’ERCLE  FRANCA  IS. 

La  deuxieme  reunion  du  cercle 
francaise  a eu  vend  red  i le  D.  deeembre 
dans  la  salle  1 ere  a 1 heures,  et  la 
reunion  a ete  commencee  par  Mile.  Lit- 
tlefield. La  premiere  chose  qu’  on  a 
considere  etait  3'  election  des  officiers 
du  cercle. 

On  a clioisi  les  officiers  suivants:  M. 
Dallin,  president;  M.  Moir,  vice-presi- 
dent; Mile.  (1.  King,  secretaire;  M.  R. 
Hardy,  tresorier.  Alois  mi  comite 
etait  clioisi  pour  choisir  une  piece 
francaise  a representer  cet  hiver  Mr. 
Dallin  fait  un  court  discours  d'  ac 
ceptance  en  francais.  Le  cercle  etait 
diverti  par  deux  fables  recitees  par  le 
professeur  M.  Pape  et  aussi  une 
causierie  sur  les  ecoles  francaises. 

Mlle  Ghetchen  King, 
Secretaire. 


(URLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Girls’  Glee 
Club  was  held  September  29,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 
President — I.  Hilda  Stewart. 
Vice-President-  Dorothy  Quimby. 
Secretary  Mildred  Bolster. 
Treasurer—  Dorothy  Bateman. 
Librarian  -Mary  Hayes. 
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Pianist — Evelyn  Chamberlain. 

Miss  McIntosh  is  again  our  director. 
The  meetings  are  held  every  Monday 
afternoon  at  3.30. 

As  has  been  our  custom  for  the  past 
two  years,  the  club  will  go  caroling, 
Christmas  eve. 

Mildred  Bolster,  Sec. 


THE  DEBATING  CLEB. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  work, 
Black.  Id,  l he  secretary  of  the  club,  is 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent 
on  that  office.  The  following  short  ac- 
count has  been  prepared  by  1 lie  presi- 
dent : 

The  club  has  for  some  time  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  equal  suffrage 
for  women  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  taken  through  all  the  stages  neces- 
sary for  preparing  a good  debate.  On 
Monday,  Dec.  14,  four  members  of  the 
club  will  debate  in  public  on  the  ques- 
tion : Resolved,  That  the  suffrage  should 
be  granted  to  women  on  terms  equal 
with  men. 

Leo  A.  Kelley,  Pres. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB. 

The  Dramatic  Club  held  its  first 
meeting,  Thursday,  Dec.  10,  1014,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  discussing  the 
work  of  the  club  and  electing  the  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year,  the  result 
being  as  follows : 

President — Charles  Reed. 

Secretary — Margaret  Munch. 

Treasurer — H arold  Peterson. 

After  the  election  of  officers  the  club 
made  a few  plans  for  the  play  which 
we  hope  to  present  the  latter  part  of 
January. 

Margaret  E.  Munch,  Sec. 
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A.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA  NOTES. 

On  November  10,  ID  1 4,  the  first  busi- 
ness meeting  and  rehearsal  were  held, 
the  following  officers  being  elected  for 
the  year  1014  'ld:  Kenneth  Reed,  presi- 
dent; Evelyn  Chamberlain,  librarian; 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present 
Edith  Mac  Bride  was  re-elected  secre- 
tary ami  treasurer;  Evelyn  Chamber- 
lain,  Oswald  Banks,  Lawrence  King, 
executive  committee. 

It  was  decided  that  the  rehearsals  be 
held  Tuesdays,  from  quarter  past  four 
until  quarter  past  five  o’clock. 

The  orchestra  has  been  sorry  to  lose 
a few  members,  but  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  new  players. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  to  have  the  interested 
assistance  of  Miss  Brock  as  ’cellist. 

'I'lie  orchestra  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Leader-  Miss  Alice  R.  Porter. 

First  Violins — Oswald  Banks,  Mabel 
Callahan,  Gertrude  Clifford,  Edith 
MacBride,  Louis  Weiner,  Louis  Patri- 
quin. 

Second  Violins — Lawrence  Chellis, 
Albert  Surrette,  Preston  Baudreau, 
Frank  Gallagher,  Ralph  Walker.  Etta 
Buckley. 

Cornets — Howard  Ladd,  Ben  Mooney, 
Charles  Allen. 

Horns — Harold  Morse,  alto;  Law- 
rence King,  tenor. 

'Cell  o — 4’ i d a .4 1 cCa r t h y . 

Clarinet — Kenneth  Reed. 

Trombone — Stanley"  Morton. 

Flutes — Ralph  Sunergren,  Malcolm 
Johnson,  Charles  Horner. 

Drums  Lawrence  Marshall. 

Piano — Evelyn  Chamberlain. 

Edith  MacBride,  Sec. 
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1915. 


M¥ 


Class  officers : 

President — Donald  Ross. 
Vice-President — David  Crockett. 
Secretary — Grace  Morgan. 
Treasurer — J ames  Moir. 


Look  out  for  Moir!  He'll  be  after 
your  class  dues  soon. 

Chemistry : 

Marshall's  logic:  "Tlieres’  no  such 
thing  as  the  real  thing.’’ 


Mr.  G — n — "2s ow,  if  the  earth  should 
rotate  seventeen  times  faster,  the  force 
of  gravity  would  be  so  great  that  we 
would  all  fly  off  the  earth.” 

Anxious  Pupil — "Yes,  but  where 
would  we  land  ?” 

Mr.  G — n — “That  would  depend  on 
the  kind  of  a life  you  led.” 

Commercial  Law  (Advice  from  M. 
C — ssi — "A  person  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  successfully  suing  a book 
agent  as  a snowball  has  of  getting  sun- 
burned.” 


Pupil — “A  solution  is  anything  in 
water.” 

Mr.  G. — “Then  if  I'm  in  water,  I’m 
in  solution?” 

Latin  IV. : 

Miss  B 1 i called  upon  to  translate), 
in  the  usual  sleepy  Monday  morning  at- 
titude. pronounced  with  solemnity  the 
following  words : 

"Let  us  pray — ” 

We’re  glad  to  see  that  church-going 
makes  such  an  impression  on  you,  Mar- 
garet. 

English  IV. : 

C — s (reading  theme  to  the  class  with 
deep  feeling) — "His  heart  sank  beneath 
him.” 


Chemistry  IV. : 

Mr.  G n — "When  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen are  put  together  and  explosion  oc- 
curs  .and  water  is  formed.” 

Star  Pupil — "There  must  have  been 
a terrible  explosion  when  the  ocean 
came.” 

Room  4 (prior  to  Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion) : 

Mr.  G.  (answering  'phone) — "He 
isn’t  here  today."  He  then  explains  to 
the  class  that  IL's  mother  telephoned 
to  the  school  for  him.  and  he  is  absent. 
It  surely  looks  bad  for  B.  when  he  re- 
turns from  his  vacation. 

Passed  in  the  corridor: 

•Do  you  know  about  Circe?” 

"No;  what  has  she  done  now?” 


Topographical  touch  in  the  “Com us” 
class — “The  Severn  River  flew  by  Lud- 
low Castle.” 


U.  S.  History  I. : 

y T r.  C — s — "Please  bring  your  history 
book  to  the  desk.  Miss  W — ms.” 
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\ s w—s— “Which  one  ?” 

C — s — “Well,  bring  up  your 

Miss  W — s— “That  1 left  in  my  home 
room.” 

Mr.  C — s — “For  pity  sakes!  Here 
without  a heart?” 

Commercial  Law: 

Mr.  Cross  calls  upon  Miss  W — d.  (Af- 
ter a brief  silence) — “Is  Miss  W — cl 
here  ?” 

Miss  tV — (1  | coming  to  life) — -“I  don’t 
know.” 

“THE  INTER  PHONE.” 

Two  short  rings!  how  I shudder; 

What  now  have  I done?”  I say. 

I tremble  with  fright!  I smile  with  de- 
light; 

Oh,  Joy — no  music  today. 

CAUSED  BY  A SLIP. 

Sing  a song  of  lessons, 

Willie  came  unprepared ; 

Principal  sent  a slip  home — 

Willie  was  quite  scared. 

After  papa  used  the  whip 
Willie  felt  quite  blue. 

Now  wasn’t  that  a naughty  riling 
For  the  principal  to  do! 

JUNIOB  CLASS  NOTES,  MG. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  class 
the  following: 

William  E.  Anderson,  from  Somer- 
ville High  School. 

Louis  Berlin,  from  Boston  English 
High. 

Marion  Hopkins,  from  Boston  Bills’ 

High. 

Norah  Johnsdn,  from  Cambridge 

Latin. 

Dorothy  Lovewell,  from  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio. 

Jean  Lufkin,  from  Somerville  High. 
Esther  Smith,  from  Cambridge  High. 
Wint hrop  Townsend,  from  Boston 
English  High. 

Lucy  Oestric-hire,  from  Dorchester 
High.' 

Alice  B.  Dickie,  from  Northfield  Sem- 
inary. 

Ruth  Swett,  formerly  A.  H.  S.  ’16, 
who  entered  Medford  High  last  Fall, 


was  one  of  five  pupils  who  were  award- 
ed class  honors  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  school  year.  The  list  of  honor  pu- 
pils was  published  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script of  Nov.  19,  1914. 

■i 

Heard  in  French: 

Miss  L — d — “What  does  Ihe  word 
end  in?” 

Pupil — “E-z.” 

Miss  L — d — “Yes,  I know  you  think 
it  is  easy,  but  it  isn’t.” 

The  class  of  1916  extends  its  sympa- 
thy and  best  wishes  to  the  two  unfor- 
tunate members  of  its  class,  Miss  Davis 
and  Miss  Cooledge,  who  have  been  ill 
for  several  weeks.  We  hope  to  welcome 
them  back  very  soon. 

Juniors!  Remember  that  your  class 
assessments  are  due  Ihe  first  Tuesday 
in  every  month ! 

W e are  all  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Scully 
for  suggesting  the  plan  of  sending  a lit- 
tle contribution  to  the  Belgians,  for  we 
shall  enjoy  our  Christmas  much  more, 
knowing  that  we  have  given  a little  to- 
wards relieving  the  suffering  of  those 
brave  people. 

Buzz!  Buzz!  “Hello!  Room  3, 

Yes — What?  l'es — Oh,  dear  me! 

I wonder  what  the  answer  ought  to  be. 

Miss  I) — n to  the  office  now  and  see 
What  I said  ‘Yes’  to— Why,  how  rash 
of  me !" 

In  French: 

Miss  L — d asked  the  class  what  “gog- 
gles” were. 

Pupil — “Birdseye  views.” 

QUEER. 

“K — g.  can’t  you  keep  still?” 

K — g (demurely) — “A  cuff  button.” 

A CLASS  SUGGESTION. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Seniors 
giving  us  a social.  A hv  not  get  ahead 
of  them,  and  give  ours  first? 

RATHER  CARELESS. 

Miss  R — d — “Please  throw  up  the 
window  and  drop  the  transom. 
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A GENUINE  OCCURRENCE. 

Teacher — Name  three  insects  which 
are  of  benefit  to  man.” 

Pupil — “Horse,  dog  and  cat.” 

Juniors ! Are  you  aware  that  a Greek 
class  has  been  started?  Although  the 
membership  is  small,  everyone  in  the 
class  finds  the  two  hours  a week  de 
voted  to  this  study  the  shortest  hours 
of  all.  More  pupils  are  wanted. 

1917. 

The  results  of  the  Sophomore  class 
meetings  were  as  follows:  President, 

Nelson  dost;  Vice-President,  Walter 
Nix;  Secretary,  Dorothy  Jordan;  Treas- 
urer, Elmer  Lowe. 

Mr.  C. — “Bah  Jove,  I’ve  got  a cold.” 

Mr.  P. — “How  did  you  get  it?  Leave 
off  your  wrist  watch?” 

Mr.  C. — No.  a Newfoundland  dog 
wagged  his  tail.” 

Miss  B-ll-k  (over  telephone) — No, 
she  isn’t  in  my  class.”  We  wonder 
what  she  meant. 

In  Botany: 

“Miss  H-t-n,  can  you  name  another 
insect ?” 

Miss  H-t-n— “A  duck.” 

We  would  advise  Miss  H.  to  keep 
right  on  studying  this  subject. 

Miss  F. — "What  is  the  Latin  name 
for  policeman?” 

Vigorous  Volunteer — “Cop !” 

Miss  R.  (Caesar  translation) — “It 
speaks  only  of  baggage  and  carts 
Where  do  tiie  women  come  inf” 

E.  D — n — “The  women  were  the  bag 

fTQ(T0.,? 

Very  complimentary  to  the  fair  sex'. 

Latin  TI-B. — “Must  we  learn  all  these 
rules  by  heart?” 

Miss  R. — “No,  I would  learn  them  by 
memory.” 

History: 

"What  did  the  eight  wise  men  of 
Greece  eat  when  they  sat  down  to 
dine?” 


Pupil  (with  confidence) — "Food.” 
They  weren’t  different  from  us  in 
that  respect,  anyway. 

In  History: 

“Why  would  ihe  United  States  want 
to  conquer  France?” 

D. — "So  as  to  control  the  fashions.” 
There  is  no  need  to  state  the  gender 
of  this  pupil. 

Miss  R. — What  are  you  doing?” 

K. — “Nothing.” 

Miss  R — “It  seems  to  keep  you  pretty 
busy.” 

Many  people  can  lie  busy  doing  noth- 
ing. 

In  English  a girl  is  described  as  hav- 
ing auburn  e.yes.  We  should  like  to  see 
her  when  she  is  angry. 

Miss  J. — "If  we  get  honey  from  the 
honey  bee.  of  what  use  is  the  bumble- 
bee?” 

Miss  M. — “To  sting.” 

Those  who  have  been  stung  probably 
agree  with  Miss  M. 

Freshman — A Comedy  of  Errors. 
Sophomore — Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing. 

Junior — As  You  Like  It. 

Senior— All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Mrs.  W.  (Latin) — “How  do  you  ex- 
press ‘On  the  middle  of  the  hill?’  ” 

Miss  S.  (innocently) — "Halfway  up.” 

In  English : 

Miss  B.  (in  discussing  the  "Lady  of 
the  Lake”) — "Why  did  Fitz-James  re- 
turn after  leaving  Ellen's  Isle?” 

Miss  B. — “After  the  deer.” 

Miss  B. — “But  not  that  kind  of  deer.” 

Teacher — "What  is  your  mark  in  pen 
manship?” 

Pupil — “I  did  not  get  my  paper  back.” 
Teacher — “Did  you  pass  any  in?” 
Pupil — “No,  sir.” 

Teacher  in  History  Class — “When 
was  England  without  a king?” 

Bright  Pupil — “When  Queen  Eliza 
beth  ruled.” 
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Teacher — “Who  were  ihe  Amazons?” 
Pupil — They  were  a band  of  female 
women  who  fought  against  Hercules.” 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  till  of 
the  radiator  in  Room  10. 

Mr.  A. — “Who  were  the  most  power 
fill  in  governing  Sparta?” 

Miss  R.  (confidently) — “The  Spart 
ans.” 

I wonder  what  would  happen 
1 f J.  M.  S.  went  broke ; 


I wonder  what  would  happen 
If  Miss  G.  should  joke; 
t wonder  what  would  happen 
If  Miss  M.  T.  should  cry; 

And  I wonder  what  would  happen 
If  C.  A.  P.  should  try. 

Pupil  (referring  to  Douglas  in  the 
“Lady  of  the  Lake”) — “Couldn’t  they 
have  changed  their  names?” 

Teacher — “What  do  you  call  a person 
who  does  that?” 

Voice  from  the  Rear  (with  pretended 
innocence) — “A  minister.” 


EXCHANGES. 

We  have  received  the  following  papers 
this  term : “The  Radiator,”  “The  Mega- 
phone,” “The  Comet,”  “The  Archon.” 

“The  Radiator,”  Somerville,  Mass. — 
Some  fine  class  notes!  Can't  you  make 
your  literary  department  equal  them? 

“The  Megaphone,”  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin,  Mass.,  is  an  extremely  well 
written  paper,  with  some  excellent 
alumni  notes. 

“The  Archon,”  Dummer  Academy, 
Byfield.  Mass. — Where  is  your  exchange 
department?  A greater  variety  of  ar- 
ticles would  improve  your  literary  de- 
partment. 

Nobody  home  but  Crusoe,  and  lie's 
going  to  leave  Friday. — Ex. 

A small  girl  had  named  her  teddy 
bear  “Gladly.”  When  asked  Ihe  reason, 
she  replied : “Well,  I went  to  church 
last  Sunday  and  heard  them  talk  about 
•Gladly,  the  cross  I'd  (cross-eyed) 
bear.’  ” 


Medical  School  Dental  School 


Offers  a four  years’  graded  course, 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific 
and  Practical  Medicine.  The  labora- 
tories are  extensive  and  fully  equip- 
ped. Clinical  instruction  is  given 
in  the  various  hospitals  of  Boston 
which  afford  facilities  only  to  be 
found  in  a large  city. 


Three  year’  graded  course  cover- 
ing all  branches  of  Dentistry.  Lab- 
oratory and  scientific  courses  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School.  Clinical  facilities  unsur- 
passed, 30,000  treatments  being 
made  annually  in  the  Infirmary. 


For  detailed  information  regarding  admission  requirements  to  either 
school,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 


FRANK  E.  HASKINS,  M.  D.,  Secretary , 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIANO 


TUNING 

and  specialiston  allpianotroub’.es 
Boston  office  10  Bronffield  street. 

__  Telephone  in  residence. 

Recommendations  from  manufacturers,  dealers,  teachers, 
the  nfusical  profession.  Pianos  selected  for 

P<ForineH^hendetuner  inVfaetory  1.1  year",  and  tuning 
instructor' in  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Among  his  patrons  are  ex-governor  Brachett  E. 
Nelson  Blithe.  Hon.  Samuel  " • Met  all.  William  E. 
W'ood,  Cyrus  E.  Halim.  Doctor  Percy.  . 

Arlington  office : F.  A.  Smith,  the  Jeweler.  Heights 
Office:  L.  11.  Bradley’s  store. 

FltAMv  A.  LOCKE 


Do  your  Christmas 
Shopping 

with  the 

“ Clarion  ” 

Advertisers 


HOME-MADE 
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For  home-made  cake,  go  to  O 

J.  D.  GODFREY’S  Bakery  | 

Reed’s  Specialties  — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 

3 Medford  St.,  Arlington 

P 

Phone  438-M  n. 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  1302-M 


A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Tailor 

Altering,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 


A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 


The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 


LESTER  E.  SMITH 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Telephone  1319  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 
468-Wand  58  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

M.  N.  OGILVIE  CO. 

PIANO 

MOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 

If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES’  Butter  and  T ea  Store 

satisfactory  trading  places 
Old  Town  Hall  Building 
631  Massachusetts  Avenue,  ARLINGTON 

60  branch  stores  in  New  England 


THE  WHITTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY.  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 

Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH’S  PHARMACY 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

H.  BARLOW 

Men’s,  Ladies’  and  Children’s 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers 

Repairing  Neatly  Done 

1375  Massachusetts  Ave. , ArlingtonHeights 

W.  M.  PEPPARD 

Horse  Shoeing  and  Jobbing 

939  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
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EDITORIAL 


The  “Clarion”  staff  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  by  the  parting  of  Miss  Rich- 
mond, the  backbone  and  chief  advisor 
of  the  paper.  She  has  been  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  inspiration  for  the  stu- 
dents who  have  contributed  material, 
and  an  unerring  guide  for  the  staff.  Our 
memories  of  and  wishes  for  her  have 
been  portrayed  most  beautifully  in 
verse  by  her  successor.  Miss  Porter. 

TO  MISS  RICHMOND. 

We  miss  her,  but  the  friendship  still 
remains : 

Our  mutual  thoughts  are  as  a rain- 
bow bright, 

In  brilliant  lines,  the  circling  arch  con- 
tains 

The  binding  love,  esteem,  regard,  de- 
light 


That  we  have  shared  her  inspiration, 
felt 

Dauntless  devotion,  courage,  power 
and  force 

For  all  our  interests  wherein  she  has 
dealt ; 

Of  kindness  she  has  been  a springing 
source. 

To  her,  we  all  in  A.  H.  S.  do  send 

Our  heartiest  wishes  for  success  and 

all 

That  happiness  may  bring  to  our  dear 
friend. 

Oh,  Sisters  Three!  Mis  now  on  you 
we  call, 

Give  her  “God  speed,”  her  life  with 
blessings  crown, 

Our  thanks  to  her  no  sea  of  time  can 
drown. 
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At  a recent  assembly  of  the  Senior 
and  Junior  classes,  our  principal  re- 
vealed to  us  some  very  astonishing  facts 
concerning  the  Arlington  schools.  They 
are  well  worth  repeating,  especially  for 
anyone  connected  with  school  work. 

Quoting  from  Mr.  Mitchell — ‘‘The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  (in  the  High 
School)  has  increased  in  six  years  from 
250  to  575,  or  130  per  cent  ; the  grad- 
uating class  from  25  to  96,  or  2S4  per 
cent. ; the  percentage  of  pupils  entering 
to  remain  until  graduated,  from  31.7 
per  cent  to  SO  per  cent.  During  this 
same  time  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
grades  has  increased  36  per  cent;  the 
population  of  the  town  25  per  cent. 


It  is  clearly  evident  that  there  must 
be  a reason  for  the  above  figures,  and 
undoubtedly  the  most  logical  one  is  the 
attraction  which  school  work  offers  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  toAvn.  This 
is  very  noticeable  in  the  High  School, 
where  there  is  a close  co-operation  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  students,  Avhere 
the  faculty  spend  many  hours  of  extra 
work  in  helping  backward  pupils,  and 
encouraging  the  more  able  ones  to  do 
something  beyond  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely required.  Are  not  the  results 
Avonderful?  Indeed,  we  A.  H.  S.  stu- 
dents may  AA  ell  be  proud  of  our  school, 
and  strive  to  uphold  her  ideals  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


A very  interesting  Monday  morning 
lecture  Avas  given  by  John  Bisbee,  an 
alumnus  of  the  school.  The  subject, 
Labrador,  was  illustrated  Avith  stere- 
opticon  vieAvs  taken  by  Mr.  Disbee  him- 
self. 

Because  of  our  splendid  success  in 
debating  in  the  past,  Ave  Avish  to  be 
equally  successful  in  the  future.  We 
all  knoAV  there  is  splendid  material  in 
the  school,  Avhich  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  assert  itself,  especially  in 
the  lower  classes,  which  must  furnish 
the  debaters  of  the  future.  Therefore, 
a series  of  interclass  debates,  Seniors 
against  Juniors,  Sophomores  against 
Freshmen,  and  finally, the  winning  team 
of  each  debate  against  ibe  other,  are  to 
be  held  in  the  near  future.  Everybody, 
to  Avhom  debating  appeals  in  any  Avay, 
is  urged  most  heartily,  to  sIioaa'  his,  or 
her.  interest. 

Friday,  February  12,  Ave  assembled 
in  the  hall  to  hold  fitting  exercises  in 
honor  of  Lincoln.  When  Commander 
Stirling  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Post  36.  G 
A.  R„  entered  the  hall,  the  school  rose 
in  a body  to  Avelcome  these  men  Avho 
kneAV  Lincoln.  After  the  singing  of 
the  “Recessional”  by  the  two  upper 
classes.  Commander  Stirling  enter- 


tained us  with  personal  reminiscences 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  After  the  Get- 
tysburg address  was  recited  by  David 
Crockett,  1915,  the  Seniors  and  Juniors 
sang  the  “Lord  is  Great.”  Mr.  Parker 
then  spoke  very  interestingly,  develop 
ing  much  sound  advice  from  the  sub- 
ject, “Sand.”  The  exercises  Avere  con 
eluded  by  the  singing  of  “America”  by 
all  present. 

Marion  F.  Anderson. 


LIST  OF  EVENTS  FOR  MARCH  AND 
APRIL. 

Reserve  the  Folloiciug  Dates. 

March  5 — Arlington  vs.  Melrose, 
Arena,  S.15  P.  M. 

March  12  Dr.  Lincoln  Wirt. 

“Alaska,”  Ncav  Town  Hall, 
8.15  P.  M. 

March  19-  -Debate,  Lexington  vs.  Ar- 
lington High  School  8.00 
P.  M. 

April  16 — Junior  Reception,  High 
School  Hall,  8.00  P.  M. 

April  1-10 — Vacation. 

“Le  Voyage  de  51.  Perihelion.” 

The  French  Club  is  preparing  the 

above  to  be  presented  the  latter  part  of 

April. 
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THE  MAST 

There  was  silence  in  ihe  room,  save 
for  the  clear  ticking  of  the  clock.  The 
student  sat  by  the  fireside  musing.  As 
lie  gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  the 
glowing  coals,  his  mind  was  stirred  by 
strange  thoughts  and  fancies. 

“Oh  for  a theme!”  he  cried.  “Give 
me  some  sublime  subject,  such  as  made 
Homer,  Milton  and  Shakespeare  fa- 
mous, and  I.  too,  might  write  a mas 
terpiece.” 

The  firelight’s  mellow  glow  died 
away.  He  felt  the  circling  shadows 
falling  round  him,  and  was  enthralled 
by  a strange  sense  of  fear.  The  bare, 
moonlit  room  seemed  fantastic  and  un 
real.  A great,  writhing  mist  enveloped 
him.  Shuddering,  lie  lay  back,  with 
half-closed  eyes.  Shadowy  forms  grew 
real.  With  weird,  uncanny  laughter, 
they  crowded  about  his  chair,  tossing 
their  arms  in  a wild  dance.  The  stu 
dent’s  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the  whirl 
of  them.  It  was  fruitless  to  follow  the 
mazy  rhythm  of  their  movements. 

The  light  flared  blue,  and  familiar 
characters  became  recognizable.  John 
Gilpin,  hatless  and  wigless,  clashed  mad 
ly  by  on  a phantom  steed.  Perseus, 
with  Medusa’s  serpent-haired  head  held 
aloft,  hovered  tormentingly  about  poor 
Pandora,  who  was  filled  with  curiosity, 
yet  dared  not  look.  Puck,  with  impish 
glee,  pulled  an  imaginary  stool  from 
under  Madame  Defarge,  wdio  promptly 
knit  his  name  into  the  guillotine  list. 
Ariel  flitted  across,  and,  alighting  upon 
the  student’s  shoulder,  shouted  into  his 
ear:  “We  are  the  story  people.  Over 


ERPIECE. 

yonder  are  our  parents,  Genius  and  In- 
spiration. To  them  wre  owe  our  origin.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  student,  “and  Avho, 
may  I ask,  are  those  dim  shades  hover- 
ing about  the  God  and  Goddess?  Their 
beseeching,  wistful  looks  haunt  me.” 

“Those,”  answered  Ariel,  “are  the 
characters  who  have  not  yet  been  called 
into  existence.  Once  we  were  of  their 
number.  They  are  urging  you  to  be 
great,  for  through  great  masters  lies 
their  only  hope  of  being  revealed  to  the 
world.” 

Then,  glancing  apprehensively  about, 
he  whispered  softly,  “Inspiration  is 
yours,  once  you  grasp  and  hold  her 
fast.” 

The  student  turned  eagerly  to  ques- 
tion further,  but  the  spirit  was  gone. 
With  his  eye  following  Inspiration’s 
every  movement,  he  waited.  When  at 
last  she  passed  his  chair,  he  sprang  up 
and  caught  at  her.  With  a tantalizing 
laugh,  she  eluded  his  grasp  and  broke 
into  a run.  The  walls  of  the  room 
melted  before  them,  and  they  rushed 
nut  into  the  night.  Behind  them  stalked 
the  grim  black  figure  of  Despair. 

To  the  mountains  they  fled,  and  the 
youth  fain  would  have  turned  back  and 
given  up  the  chase,  but  Despair  fol- 
lowed close  upon  his  heels,  urging  him 
on.  Forward  he  pressed  in  fear  apd 
frenzy.  At  last,  crying  out  in  mortal 
anguish,  he  seized  the  goddess,  and, 
gripping  fiercely,  held  her  fast. 

Then  he  was  aware  it  was  no  longer 
a goddess  lie  held,  but  a flame  of  living 
fire,  greedily  licking  the  skin  from  his 
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fingers.  He  held  on  for  his  very  soul. 
Then  a writhing  serpent  coiled  about 
his  arm,  and  hissed  in  his  face.  His 
grip  did  not  flinch.  A monstrous,  sav- 
age-eyed cat,  with  clutching  claws,  re- 
placed the  serpent,  but  the  student 
dared  not  let  go.  A fluttering  dove 
next  struggled  to  be  free;  and  the  god- 
dess stood  before  him.  The  dark  figure 
of  Despair  rushed  forward  and  would 
have  slain  Inspiration.  But  the  stu- 
dent. in  a passion  that  his  prize  so 
hardly,  won  should  be  snatched  from 
him,  grappled  with  Despair.  There 
was  a fierce  struggle.  The  studen! 
grasped  the  giant’s  throat  and  bore 
him  back  upon  the  ground,  where  he 
slew  him  with  his  hands. 

Then  Inspiration  came  to  him,  and 
he  said : “I  have  followed  you  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Now  at  last,  upon 
this  lofty  mountain-top,  you  must  di- 
rect me  to  a theme  sublime.” 

‘•Follow  me,”  said  Inspiration,  sim- 
ply- 

She  led  him  back  down  from  the 
mountain  peak,  across  the  plain, 
through  the  city,  finally  pausing  upon 
his  own  threshold.  The  student  saw 
himself  sitting  in  his  chair,  dreaming. 
The  worn  look  of  suffering  on  the  face 
smote  him.  The  bareness  of  the  place 
repelled  him.  He  turned  upon  Inspira- 
tion fiercely. 

“Why  have  you  brought  me  here? 
Where  is  my  noble  theme?  You  have 
cheated  me !”  he  cried. 

“Your  own  struggles  form  your 
theme.  That  is  noblest  which  lies  near 
est  your  own  heart,”  was  the  reply. 

The  student  awoke  with  a start,  and 
wrote  in  feverish  haste.  The  sentences 
dropped  golden  from  his  pen. 

It  was  a simple,  natural  story,  bul 
full  of  the  writer’s  very  soul.  “He 
has  suffered,  and  understands,”  said 
the  world.  The  story  was  welcomed 
and  proclaimed  a masterpiece. 

Lina  Edwards,  ’17. 


MR.  JONES’  BENEVOLENT  EXPE- 
DITION. 

On  the  way  home  from  the  office  Mr. 
Theophilus  Jones,  seated  in  the  cornel 
of  a crowded  car,  was  reading  the 


back  page  of  the  newspaper  held  by  a 
man  seated  opposite. 

His  eyes  roved  over  the  page  in  an 
abstracted  manner  until  suddenly  they 
rested  on  a cartoon  representing,  or 
rather  attempting  to  represent,  the 
woes  and  hardships  which,  according 
to  novels  and  “movie”  plays,  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  poverty-stricken  residents 
of  the  slums,  or  cold  winter  nights. 

Mr.  Jones  was  much  moved,  and  at 
his  earliest  opportunity  purchased  a 
copy  of  the  paper  and  gazed  on  the 
cartoon  during  the  rest  of  the  ride 
home. 

On  arriving  at  his  residence  he  found 
that  his  wife  had  been  called  away  to 
the  bedside  of  a sick  relative  and  would 
not  return  that  night. 

Mr.  Jones  ate  his  supper  that  even- 
ing with  a vague  feeling  of  uneasiness 
which  he  could  not  understand.  No1- 
until  he  lighted  his  after-dinner  cigai 
did  he  realize  that  he  was  being  in 
wardly  consumed  with  sympathy  and 
pity  for  the  poor.  For  several  minutes 
lie  smoked  and  pondered.  Finally  he 
rose,  laid  down  his  cigar,  and  remarked 
in  a determined  voice  to  the  world  in 
general,  "By  George,  I'll  do  it !” 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  rear  platform  of  a car  bump- 
ing its  way  slowly  into  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

On  arriving  at  the  terminal, Mr.  Jones 
set  off  at  a brisk  pace  toward  the  tene- 
ment district,  and  after  fifteen  minutes 
arrived  in  a dark  street,  lined  with  ram 
shackle  buildings.  Most  of  the  win- 
dows along  the  street  were  in  a state 
of  disruption,  and  through  each  broken 
pane  floated  indescribable  odors  of 
stale  foods,  drying  clothes  and  so  forth. 

After  some  moments  of  indecision, Mr. 
Jones  mounted  the  shrilly  protesting 
steps  of  one  of  the  houses  and  entered 
the  vestibule.  He  knocked  on  a door 
to  his  left  and  waited. 

The  hum  of  voices  from  within  ceased 
abruptly,  and  after  a minute  the  door 
was  flung  open  by  a large,  brawny- 
looking  woman,  with  red  hair  and  a 
forbidding  eye. 
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“Pliwat  is  ut  ye  want?’’  she  demand 
ed  in  a rasping  voice. 

"I — all — have  come,”  replied  the  phil- 
anthropist, “to  — ah — investigate — ” 
He  got  no  further  for  Ihe  door  banged 
in  his  face  and  left  him  standing  in 
the  dark  vestibule. 

However,  great  spirits  easily  sur 
mount  such  small  trifles;  so  Mr.  Jones, 
mopping  his  perspiring  brow,  ascended 
more  rickety  stairs  and  rapped  on  an- 
other door.  This  time  the  door  was 
flung  open  and  a wild-appearing  man 
with  two  weeks’  growth  and  a soiled 
shirt  plunged  out.  In  his  hand  he 
clutched  a flat-iron,  and  making 
threatening  gestures  at  the  already  re- 
treating Mr.  Jones,  he  bellowed:  ‘‘I 

tell  ye  I won’t  pay  that  bill  a’  if  you 
come  around  here  again  I’ll — ” 

But  our  hero  was  already  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  hastening  up  the  street. 

These  rather  unusual  receptions 
somewhat  dampened  his  ardor,  but 
being  a man  of  character,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
better  at  least  a few  of  the  unfortu- 
nate residents  of  that  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Remembering  his  former  experi- 
ences, he  approached  the  third  house 
warily,  and  prepared  for  speedy  re- 
threat.  He  knocked  on  the  door  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  and  half-faced 
about,  in  order  to  take  a flying  start  if 
circumstances  made  flight  necesasry. 

The  door  opened,  and  a tall,  un- 
kempt, negro  woman  stood  before  him, 
demanding:  “Whaffo’  vo’  knock  on  dat 
do’?” 

In  a few  words  Mr.  Jones  explained 
his  errand,  and  was  admitted  to  a large 
room  containing  mingled  odors,  and  at 
least  twenty  pickaninnies  of  ages  vary- 
ing from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years 
down  to  as  many  weeks.  The  plaster 
on  the  walls  was  discolored  and 
cracked.  A rusty  stove  stood  in  the 
corner,  on  which  were  several  pots ; 
one  of  these  emitted  a strong  smell  of 
cabbage,  which  Mr.  Jones  detested 
heartily.  Steaming  clothes  hung  in  van 
ous  places,  and  tended  to  make  the  dim 
lamplight  even  dimmer. 

Mr.  Jones  seated  himself  on  a rickety 


chair,  minus  one  leg,  and  listened 
gravely  to  the  negro  woman’s  tale  of 
woe,  which  she  unfolded  with  all  the 
arts  of  an  accomplished  liar.  He  did 
not  notice  her  signal  to  one  of  the  older 
children,  who  immediately  came  for- 
ward and  expressed  a desire  to  sit  in 
his  lap.  \\  bile  Mr.  Jones  did  not  fancy 
having  an  unwashed  negro  cub  reposing 
on  his  immaculate  business  suit,  he 
could  not  very  well  refuse,  and  so  he 
submitted  with  inward  misgivings. 

For  fifteen  minutes  lie  was  extreme- 
ly uncomfortable,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  child  slipped  from  his  Jap 
and  landed  on  the  floor  with  a loud 
crash.  Instantly  the  child  commenced 
to  cry  in  a loud  tone,  and  to  roll  about 
as  if  in  the  most  excruciating  agony. 

Mr.  Jones,  attempting  to  pick  up  the 
injured  one,  was  thrust  violently  aside 
by  the  indignant  mother,  who  poured 
forth  upon  him  a stream  of  invectives 
and  threats,  most  of  which  were  de- 
livered in  aboriginal  African  phrases. 

The  misunderstood  philanthropist  de- 
parted immediately  in  considerable 
haste.  It  was  not  until  he  arrived  home 
that  he  unbuttoned  his  coat  to  look 
at  his  watch.  As  he  searched  his  pock- 
ets for  the  seventh  time  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  the  watch  was  no  longer  his, 
and  that  his  benevolent  expedition  was 
the  blackest  of  failures. 

“I»y  George!”  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
stunned  silence  of  five  minutes'  dura- 
tion, “I  must  have  lost  it  in  the  subway. 

I remember  now,  that  two  men  jostled 
me  at  Park  Street!  What  will  Maria 
say  ?” 

In  the  old  tenement  house  the  tall 
negro  woman  was  seated  on  the  rick- 
ety chair  gazing  critically  at  a large 
gold  watch. 

The  child  who  had  recently  Occupied 
Mr.  Jones’  lap  spoke  from  the  corner  of 
the  room.  “Mammy,”  she  said,  “ain’t 
yo’  gwine  ter  gimme  nuthin’  fo’  liftin’ 
dat  watch?” 

“Well,  Liza  Jane,”  was  the  reply, 
“Ah  reckon  yo’  kin  have  de  chain.  An’ 
looky  heak,  chile,  does  yo’  know  ah 
b’lieve  dat  ef  ah  hadn’t  went  ter  dat 
revival  meetin’  t’  other  night,  de  Lawd 
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wouldn’t  never  sent  dat  li’l  fat  feller 
lieali  wid  dis  ol’  ticker!  If  dis  am  de 
result  ob  religion  ah’m  sure  gwine  lieak 
Billy  Sunday  when  lie  strike  dis  yar 
town !” 

W.  L.  Bailey,  ’15. 


JIMMIE’S  FIRST  VALENTINE. 

As  the  clock  struck  seven  on  the 
thirteenth  of  February  a small  boy  of 
about  seven  bounded  out  of  the  large 
tenement-house  into  the  filthy  street, 
with  a large  bundle  of  papers  under  his 
arm. 

“Gee,  I'm  late  this  mornin’.  Joe 
Tatro’ll  get  ahead  of  me  sure,  but  if  I 
beat  it  up  near  the  station  why  I’ll  sell 
some  papers.” 

All  day  long  the  young  urchin  sold 
his  papers,  talking  and  fighting  with 
those  of  his  own  class  who  were  try- 
ing to  sell  more  than  he.  That  night, 
when  he  stopped  working,  he  walked 
down  the  alley  way  where  he  knew 
there  was  a large  display  of  valen- 
tines. 

“What  beauts!”  he  exclaimed.  Then 
espying  his  companion,  Joe,  across  the 
street  he  shouted:  “Joe  come  here 

and  see  these  peachy  valentines.  I wish 
I could  spare  a dime,  I’d  get  one  for 
myself,  and  put  it  on  the  table  in  my 
room.  Gosh ! I wish  I was  rich.” 

At  that  moment  a tall,  slender  young 
lady  approached  him,  having  heard 
what  he  had  been  saying. 

“Poor  child,”  said  she,  “he  looks  as 
though  he  might  need  more  than  a val- 
entine. I guess  I'll  ask  his  name.” 

Taking  hold  of  his  arm  she  said: 
“Hello,  sonny,  isn’t  it  time  a little  fel- 
low like  you  were  in  bed?  What  are 
you  doing?  Admiring  those  valen- 
tines ?” 

“Yes,”  courageously  spoke  the  lad, 
“Me  'n  Joe  wished  we  had  one.  I never 
held  one  in  my  hands.” 

“Well,  little  fellow,  tomorrow  morn- 
ing you  step  around  to  my  house  on 
the  next  street.  It’s  that  gray  stone 
one  near  the  postoffiee.  You  come 
around  and  I will  buy  a paper  from 
you.” 

That  night  Jimmie  slept  better  than 


he  had  since  he  had  eaten  his  Christ- 
mas dinner  at  the  Salvation  Army  hall. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  morning 
before  he  came  down  the  street  on  the 
gallop,  turned  the  corner,  and  was  out 
of  sight.  In  a short  time  he  had 
stopped  at  the  gray  stone  house  and 
rung  the  bell.  A colored  servant 
answered  the  door  bell  and  said : “Why, 
ma  honey,  come  right  in.  Ah  guess 
Miss  Isabel’s  eatin’  her  breakfas’.”  So 
saying  she  led  him  into  the  library,  and 
went  to  summon  her  mistress. 

“Oh!  what  a bea — u — tiful  room!” 
exclaimed  the  lad.  He  said  no  more,  for 
looking  up  into  the  doorway  he  saw 
his  acquaintance  of  the  night  before. 

“Well,  well,  aren’t  you  rather  early? 
Have  you  had  your  breakfast,  dear?” 

“Sure,  but  I ain’t  very  early  either. 
I think  I was  three  minutes  late  in  get- 
ting out  this  morning.” 

“Well,  never  mind  that.  Don’t  you 
thiuk  you  could  eat  any  more  now?” 

“Sure,  I guess  I could,  but  I’ve  got 
to  get  down  to  the  corner  and  sell  my 
papers.  1 wish  I could  make  ten  cents 
extra  today,  so’s  1 could  get  a valen- 
tine, though.” 

“Well,  you  just  wait  here  a minute,” 
and  saying  this  she  left  t he  room,  only 
to  return  in  a few  minutes  with  a 
large  box.”  Here,  you  take  this  home 
with  you,  and  don’t  work  today.  When 
this  box  gets  empty,  you  just  drop 
round  here  again,  and  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you.” 

Jimmy  fairly  ran  to  the  garret  that 
he  called  home.  Upon  opening  the  box 
the  first  thing  that  drew  his  attention 
was  one  of  the  handsome  valentines  he 
had  been  wishing  for. 

He  opened  it  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  Then  so  joyous  was  he  that  he 
turned  two  backward  somersaults,  and 
was  on  his  feet  to  look  at  the  rest  in 
the  box.  To  his  surprise  it  was  full 
of  food,  such  a boy  of  his  age  might 
eat.  Below  the  food  was  a pretty  new 
suit.  On  the  valentine  it  had  said: 

“In  life's  storms, 

If  you  need  an  umbrella, 

May  you  uphold  it 

As  a truthful  young  fellow.” 
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‘■(iee!  I'll  just  have  to  call  Joe  Tatro 
over  here  tonight,  and  we'll  have  a 
part}-.  t\  on't  he  be  pleased  when  he 
sees  1113*  valentine,  though.  And  those 
verses;  they  simply  are  great,  and  I’ll 
make  her  tell  me  all  about  ’em  the 
next  time  I see  her,  ’cause  1 really 
don't  quite  know  what  uphold  means.” 
M ith  that  he  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
ate  for  a while.  Then  he  went  to  find 
Joe  to  bring  him  back  for  a feed. 

Bertha  Richardson,  ’17. 


THINK  IT  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF. 

“Thomas  Henry,  I got  a new  baby 
doll,  and  I'm  agoin'  to  christen  her 
Estelle  Victoria  Alexandria  Marie  An 
toinette,  and  I'll  let  you  be  her  uncle, 
if  you’ll  give  me  a bite  of  your  ap- 
ple.” 

“Pooh,  Mary,  why  I’m  your  uncle  and 
your  father’s  and  my  mother’s  and  lots 
of  people’s,  but  don’t  you  tell  ’cause 
it’s  my  secret,  and  you  can't  have  a 
bite  of  my  apple,  ’cause  I want  it  mv- 
self.” 

“Why,  Thomas  Henry,  you  ain’t 
neither  no  uncle,  and  you  are  a stingy 
boy.  What  do  you  meant” 

“Think  it  out  for  yourself,”  was  tlie 
scornful  reply. 

“You’re  a horrid  rude  boy,  and  mama 
told  me  not  to  play  with  you  if  you 
were  saucy  to  me.  And  I’m  going 
right  in  the  house  and  shut  the  door, 
and  you  can’t  play  with  me,  and  you 
can’t  swing  in  my  swing  neither;  and 
if  you  do  I'll  tell  the  coachman  to  get 
his  gun  what  he  keeps  in  the  stable, 
and  lie'll  shoot  you,  he  will,  an’ — an’ — ” 

“Aw,  say,  Mary,  today’s  the  Tuesday 
what  ole  Dina  bakes  them  nice  muncliy 
cookies  on.  She  was  awful  mean  and 
called  me  a pestferous  boy  or  sompin’ 
like  that,  and  she  wouldn’t  give  me  any, 
but  you're  so  nice  an  polite  I jus’  know 
she’ll  give  you  some,  an’  we  can  eat 
’em  in  the  swing.” 

Without  more  ado  the  two  chubby 
rascals  were  trotting  over  to  Thomas 
Henry’s  domain.  While  that  gentle- 
man hung  around  the  vegetable  garden 
presumably  counting  the  squash,  but 
really  keeping  an  eye  on  the  kitchen 


door,  Mary  boldly  begged  Hie  cookies. 
Shi*  came  out  with  pockets  bulging 
and  mouth  full.  Clutching  her  baby 
doll  with  parental  care  with  one  hand, 
and  the  cookies  in  the  other,  she  lied 
to  her  own  back  door,  gained  it,  and 
locked  the  screen  door  just  in  time  to 
keep  out  a raging,  angry  little  boy. 

"You  wicked  woman,  he  Screamed, 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Think  it  out  for  yourself,”  was  the 
haughty  answer.  Whereupon  the  lasf 
last  cookie  disappeared. 

Grace  II.  Morgan,  ’15. 


THE  BUNCOED  BOAT. 

It  was  up  to  me  to  get  it  running 
again.  I was  all  alone  in  a twenty 
five-foot  motor-boat  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  sailors,  was  buncoed.  If  I 
had  been  of  mechanical  mind  it  would 
have  been  simple  enough,  but  I was 
not.  The  nearest  I had  come  to  doing 
anything  with  the  engine  was  to  pass 
the  tools  to  whomever  was  working  on 
it.  Even  then,  as  I didn’t  know  a 
monkey  wrench  from  a spark  plug,  the 
desired  article  had  to  be  pointed  out 
to  me. 

I had  a faint  recollection  of  seeing 
the  other  fellows  turn  some  checks  and 
then  the  flywheel  for  dear  life.  I 
didn’t  know  what  these  checks  were, 
nor  had  I the  faintest  idea  where  they 
were  located.  Therefore  I turned 
everything  that  was  turnable.  I then 
turned  the  wheel  over  and  over  without 
getting  a kick  out  of  it.  I hadn't  any 
definite  idea  what  a kick  was,  but  fig- 
ured that  when  I got  one  I would 
know.  I had  turned  this  wheel  ovei 
for  a long  time  without  getting  what 
struck  me  as  being  a kick,  when  I 
stopped  to  get  my  breath.  Imagine  my 
start  when  my  eyes  wandered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  I saw  that  it 
was  filling  rapidly  with  water.  Evi- 
dently when  I had  turned  all  the  checks 
and  opened  everything  else  which  was 
loose  enough  to  be  turned  with  the  fin 
gers,  I had  opened  something  which  let 
in  the  water.  I began  shutting  them 
off,  and  the  one  which  I left  for  last 
as  most  unlikely  to  be  causing  the  dam 
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age,  was  the  one  bringing  all  the 
trouble. 

I had  heard  someone  speak  of  fol- 
lowing back  the  wires  when  in  trouble. 
This  could  mean  but  one  thing,  and  that 
was  to  start  with  the  wires  where  they 
left  the  engine  and  follow  them  back 
to  the  batteries.  This  was  simple 
enough,  so  I started  in,  and  it  didn't 
take  me  long  to  discover  that  it  wasn’t 
so  very  simple  after  all.  These  wires 
ran  under  the  lockers  on  one  side  of 
the  boat,  so  I had  to  take  all  the  life 
preservers,  pillows,  tools  and  every- 
thing else  out  in  order  to  follow  back 
the  wires.  Of  course  I didn't  know 
how  these  wires  should  be,  but  I 
thought  I could  tell  if  they  were  out 
of  order.  I had  reached  the  batteries 
before  finding  anything  that  struck  me 
as  being  wrong. 

The  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  see 
if  the  propeller  was  all  right.  There 
fore  I crawled  out  over  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  As  I couldn’t  see  anything,  L 
reached  down  to  see  if  I could  locate 
anything  wrong  that  way.  Suddenly  1 
reached  too  far  over,  lost  my  balance, 
and  fell  into  the  water, 
and  fell  into  the  water.  I found  myself 
on  the  floor  still  trying  to  keep  myself 
afloat  by  hanging  on  to  the  bed  frame. 

K.  Young,  ’It. 


BILLY  BOY. 

It  was  a cold,  dreary  day,  and  Mrs. 
Hallan  could  not  go  out  because  of  a 
bad  cold,  so  she  sat  down  by  the  fire- 
place and  started  to  sew.  But  some 
how  she  could  not  keep  her  mind  on 
her  work.  At  last  she  gave  up  the  idea 
of  sewing,  and  allowed  her  thoughts 
to  wander  to  her  son.  She  wondered 
if  lie  were  living  and  happy,  and  if  so, 
where  he  was.  She  sat  in  this  frame  of 
mind  until  she  was  aroused  by  a little 
cry  outside  of  her  door.  She  opened  it. 
and  there  stood  a little  boy  about  five 
years  old.  lie  was  well  dressed  and 
from  appearance  one  would  judge  that 
lie  came  from  a good  home.  His  eyes 
were  very  red,  showing  that  he  had 
been  crying  for  some  time,  and  he  was 


holding  his  hat  and  gloves  in  his  hand. 
Mrs.  Kalian's  mother-love  arose  in  her, 
as  she  looked  at  the  pitiful  little  form. 

‘“What  can  I do  for  you,  dear?”  she 
asked. 

“I — I'm  losed,”  sobbed  the  little  fel- 
low. “I  can’t — can’t  find  Annie.” 
“Come  in  out  of  the  cold,  dear,  ami 
we'll  see  what  we  can  do  about  find- 
ing Annie.  Who  is  she,  your  sister?” 
‘•No,  my  sister  just  came  last  night, 
and  she’s  only  just  as  big  as  my  teddy 
bear.  Annie’s  my  nurse,  and  I losed 
her  in  the  woods,  ’cause  I don't  love 
her  any  more  for  not  letting  me  weai- 
my  new  hat.” 

“Well,  what  is  your  name,  dear?” 
asked  Mrs.  Hallan  as  she  led  the  little 
boy  into  the  sitting-room  by  the  fire. 

“My  name?  Oh!  I'm  Billyboy.” 
“Yes,  dear,  but  what  is  your  other 
name?  Where  do  you  live?” 

“I  haven’t  got  any  other  name,”  said 
Billy,  “I'm  just  Billy  boy,  and  I live 
with  my  mama,  and  I’m  hungry.” 
“Well.  I tell  you  what  what  we'll  do; 
let's  go  into  the  dining  room  and  have 
a party,  and  then  you  may  tell  me  all 
about  your  mama  and  new  baby  sister. 
Shall  we?” 

•‘Yes,  I love  ginger  cookies  what  cook 
makes  just  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Hallan  led  Billy  into  the  dining 
room  and  set  him  up  in  a high-chair, 
which  had  belonged  to  her  son,  whom 
this  little  boy  so  reminded  her  of,  and 
also  bore  his  name.  After  Billy  boy  had 
eaten  all  that  he  could,  Mrs.  Hallan 
said  : “Now  Billy,  you  tell  me  all  about 
your  father  and  mother,  and  where  you 
were  when  you  lost  your  nurse. ' 

••Well,”  began  Billy,  “I  always  go  to 
walk  with  mama,  but  papa  said,  ‘Now, 
Billy,  mama  is  sick  and  I want  you  to 
go  to  walk  with  nurse,  like  a good  lit 
tie  boy,’  and  I’m  mad  with  nurse 
’cause  she  wouldn’t  let  me  wear  my 
new  coat,  so  I just  losed  her,  and  I 
'sped  she’ll  go  to  the  woods,  like  the 
little  babes.”  By  this  time  Billy  was 
gasping  for  breath. 

“And  how  did  you  happen  to  come 
here,  Billy?” 

“I  was  tired  and  I seen  you  in  the 
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window,  so  I just  came  in,”  announced 
Billy,  who  was  now  perfectly  at  ease. 

“But  can’t  you  tell  me  your  papa's 
name,  dear?” 

“Yes,  his  name  is  Papa  Billy,  and 
mine  is  Billy-hoy,  and  I’ve  got  his  pic- 
ture in  my  locket.  Want  to  see  it;  lie’s 
awful  strong,  he  can  lift  me  ’way  up 
to  the  ceiling.  Why,  there  he  is  over 
there  on  your  wall !”  screamed  the  child. 

Mrs.  Hallan  turned  pale  and  said : 
“Let  me  see  your  locket,  Billy  boy,  per- 
haps we  can  find  your  papa  after  all.” 

Billy  pulled  out  a locket  which  Mrs. 
ITallan  had  given  to  her  son  thirty 
years  ago,  when  he  had  left  home  to 
seek  his  fortune.  She  had  never  seen 
nor  heard  from  him  since,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  God  had  sent  this  little 
hoy  to  her  to  reveal  her  son’s  where 
abouts.  On  one  cover  of  the  locket 
was  the  picture  of  Billy’s  father,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  the  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Mrs.  Hallan 
went  to  the  telephone,  and  was  soon 
talking  to  Billy,  senior,  who  was  by 
this  time  very  nearly  frantic  about  his 
son.  But  this  did  not  lessen  the  joy  of 
finding  his  mother,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  dead.  In  this  way  Billy  found  a 
grandma,  which  he  had  often  asked  for, 
because  Johnny  Lee  had  one. 

Etjth  Sparks. 


A REVOLUTIONARY  VALENTINE. 

The  whole  household  was  in  a bustle 
making  ready  for  a basket  to  go  to  their 
brave  father.  It  was  in  a little  New 
England  town,  called  Menotomy,  which 
played  a small  part  in  the  war.  The 
family,  consisting  of  a mother,  two  girls 
and  a grandmother,  was  struggling  to 
make  a living  in  this  critical  period 
wlieu  even  money  could  not  buy  happi- 
ness. Just  now  they  were  gathering 
the  result  of  three  months’  hoarding  to 
send  to  their  father,  one  of  the  men 
to  whom  we  owe  our  freedom.  They 
were  all  hot  and  tired,  but  the  well- 
filled  basket  with  is  corn  bread,  salt 
fish  and  other  stapde  foods,  which 
would  keep,  was  ready  to  be  sent  by 
the  next  group  of  volunteers. 


The  youngest  child  was  very  sad  be- 
cause she  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
contribution.  All  day  she  brooded 
over  this.  Toward  evening  she  was 
drawing  water  and  she  happened  to 
think  that  the  day  her  father  would 
receive  the  basket  would  be  St.  Valen- 
tine’s Day  (the  volunteers  were  to 
start  the  next  day).  She  skipped  into 
the  house  humming  merrily,  deposited 
her  pail  of  water  and  gathered  some 
brown  paper,  some  scissors  and  a red 
pencil  with  which,  after  two  or  three 
efforts,  she  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
crude  valentine  upon  which  was  writ- 
ten: “Don’t  be  sad,  for  this  is  Valen- 

tine's Day, 

“And  we  shall  soon  be  at  peace.” 

She  stuck  this  in  the  corner  of  the 
basket  and  bright  and  early  in  the 
morning  it  was  on  I he  way  to  the  battle- 
field. 

The  noise  of  the  battle  raged,  the 
air  was  thick  and  cloudy  with  the 
smoke  of  many  guns.  The  field  was  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  bodies  of  our  men 
and  also  those  of  the  “Red  Coats” 
which  were  not  very  noticeable  on  such 
a bloody  field,  a field  upon  which  little 
brooks  of  blood  were  flowing  in  all  di- 
rections. A soldier  wounded  in  the 
side  was  brought  to  the  army  tent  for 
care,  he  gasped,  and  gasped  but  not 
a word  of  complaint.  The  nurses 
eased  him,  as  best  they  could,  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  his  service  to  his 
country  would  cost  him  his  life.  The 
volunteers  were  arriving,  and  they  dis- 
tributed their  baskets  and  started  for 
the  bloody  field.  The  big  soldier,  xvith 
his  face  knotted  with  pain,  opened  his 
clear,  blue  eyes  and  watched  his  basket 
being  opened  for  him.  1 1 is  whole  face 
lighted  up  with  a smile  when  he  saw 
the  crude  valentine.  It  was  all  he  no- 
ticed. lie  grasped  it  tenderly  with 
both  of  his  big  clumsy  hands  and  with 
broken  sobs  he  gasped — "It — is  true — I 
will  be— soon— at— peace.”  And  the 
army  nurses  found  him  tightly  grasping 
Hie  valentine  in  both  of  his  cold,  dead 
hands. 


Marian  Tierce,  ’1G. 
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A RAID. 

While  I was  camping  in  northern 
France,  early  last  fall,  I became  ac- 
quainted with  a fine  young  officer  of  the 
German  Air  Corps.  As  I had  experi- 
ence with  living-machines  and  owned 
three  machines  myself,  I became  very 
much  interested  in  his  talk,  lie  said  his 
government  was  trying  to  obtain  air  men 
with  which  to  man  their  huge  air  craft. 

I told  him  about  some  of  my  exploits 
and  experiences  in  the  air,  in  which  he 
took  great  interest.  lie  finally  asked 
me  to  meet  his  commander.  Well  I 
did,  and  when  I returned  to  camp  it 
was  to  show  my  papers  as  a full-fledged 
German  aviator.  I parted  company 
with  my  comrades  and  joined  the  men 
of  my  crew. 

Orders  were  issued  for  a raid  on  a 
certain  English  city.  A complete  over- 
hauling of  the  entire  craft  was  made  in 
a comparatively  short  time.  Fuel  was 
replenished,  engines  repaired,  the  wire- 
less apparatus  entirely  replaced  by  new 
parts,  in  fact  everything  was  made  as 
perfect  as  possible.  Our  craft  was 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long, 
equipped  with  six  powerful  engines. 
The  officers  were  housed  up  forward, 
while  the  crew's  quarters  were  aft.  All 
this  repairing  was  done  while  the  air- 
ship was  under  cover  of  a huge  hangar 
or  house.  The  crew,  mostly  Germans, 
were  very  happy,  and  sang  their  native 
songs  while  about  their  work.  There 
was  one  other  American  in  the  crew 
besides  myself,  and  we  were  in  each 
other’s  company  a greater  part  of  the 
time. 

At  half-past  two  on  the  morning  of 
September  third,  we  were  summoned  to 
assemble  at  (he  hangar.  The  captain 
spoke  only  a few  words,  but  words 
that  were  to  the  point.  We  were  (o 
start  at  once  for  (lie  English  coast, 
it  was  the  first  expedition  of  its  kind, 
and  all  who  did  not  care  for  extreme 
danger  were  requested  to  stay  behind. 
No  one  moved,  instead,  a cheer  broke 
forth,  and  the  men  hurried  to  their  re- 
spective posts. 

We  were  out  of  the  shed,  and  slowly 
rising  from  the  field,  by  four  o’clock. 


All  was  quiet,  the  surrounding  towns 
were  still  asleep,  and  with  only  the 
officers’  knowledge  we  made  our  de- 
parture. When  high  in  the  clouds  our 
engines  were  started  and  in  a short 
lime  we  were  speeding  across  beauti- 
ful green  meadows  and  peaceful  towns 
destined  to  be  the  site  of  many  ter- 
rible struggles  between  the  two  greatest 
powers  of  the  world.  Later,  a small 
blue  streak,  every  minute  nearing  it, 
was  the  English  Channel.  But  long 
before  we  reached  it,  a regular  English 
fog  had  rolled  in  and  obscured  every- 
thing from  view.  Was  there  ever  such 
luck  f Now  it  was  possible  to  travel 
without  fear  of  detection  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  but  still  tliei'e  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  running  into  one  of  the  ene- 
my’s air-scouts,  for  they  would  surely 
have  their  pilots  out  for  protection 
against  just  such  a raid  as  we  were 
now  on. 

For  several  hours  we  sailed  along  at 
a moderate  pace,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  determine  our  location.  A 
breath  of  relief,  not  of  fear,  passed  over 
us,  for  Ave  were  near  the  end  of  our 
journey  westward,  and  would  soon  be 
hurrying  homeward. 

What  Avas  that!  There  it  was  again! 
One  little  speck!  No!  Two!  On  they 
came,  here  were  just  the  obstacles  Ave 
thought  AA'e  had  escaped.  Our  guns 
were  unlashed,  swung  into  position, 
and  unloosed  upon  the  bothersome  and 
dangerous  English  monoplanes.  They 
dashed  towards  us,  suddenly  SAVonpiug 
away  again  after  discharging  the  con- 
tents of  their  guns  upon  us.  Three  of 
the  men  Avere  hurt  by  the  shot,  but  not 
seriously. 

All  this  time  Ave  were  nearing  our 
intended  city,  and  as  AA’e  neared  it  I 
could  not  but  help  comparing  the  un- 
suspecting, innocent  people  with  our 
own  uncertain  position.  The  air-ship 
Avas  too  high  to  be  noticed  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city,  but  1 was  able  to  watch 
their  movements  by  means  of  a glass. 

The  first  bomb  was  dropped.  I 
watched  the  little  ball  of  destruction 
on  its  downward  course.  It  struck  be- 
side an  old-time  church,  whose  spire 
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overtopped  the  neighboring  buildings. 
A small  puff  of  smoke.  A confusion  of 
splintered  wood,  and  the  church  was 
gone.  In  its  place  was  a heap  of 
smouldering  wood  and  twisted  metal 
The  entire  population  rushed  out  of 
their  homes  or  shops.  At  first,  a wave 
of  terror  and  wonder  swept  over  them, 
and  then,  looking  up  they  saw  our  ship. 
Terror  struck  them  and  they  scattered 
quickly  and  in  an  instant  the  place 
was  deserted. 

But  now  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  bothersome  enemy.  More  of  our 
men  were  injured  and  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  unless  the  monoplane  were  put 
out  of  commission  our  expedition  would 
be  fatal  to  11s.  My  American  comrade 
spoke  to  the  captain,  telling  him  that 
he  had  had  experience  with  a gun  and 
wanted  a chance  to  prove  it.  He  was 
given  a chance.  At  first  he  missed,  but 
the  next  shot  struck  true  and  down, 
down  went  the  man  and  his  craft.  A 
little  heap  of  broken  wood  was  all  that 
was  left  of  the  plane. 

The  people  forgot  about  us;  all  they 
thought  of  was  the  man  beneath  the 
wreck.  'While  the  crowd  was  still  as- 
sembled, we  let  our  darts  fall.  The 
result  was  appalling  even  to  a man  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  sight  of 
death.  Hundreds  of  the  men,  women 
and  children  were  pierced  from  head  to 
foot  with  our  weapons  of  death.  We 
dropped  six  more  bombs  into  the  small 
fort,  just  outside  the  city,  and  totally 
destroyed  it. 

We  turned  and  laid  our  course  for 
home.  I made  out  my  report  on  the 
way,  and  a few  minutes  before  landing 
I had  completed  it.  The  crew  and  of- 
ficers were  dead  tired  and  fresh  men 
were  ready  to  take  charge  of  our  crafr 
as  soon  as  we  grounded.  The  injured 
were  taken  to  the  hospital  and  cared 
for  by  skilled  doctors,  the  best  in  the 
country. 

The  entire  staff  of  officers  expressed 
their  glad  feelings  of  the  first  success 
ful  raid  by  inviting  the  entire  crew  to 
dinner  the  following  iveek,  where  the 
heartiest  congratulations  were  ex- 
tended. 

Edward  A.  Birch,  ’17. 


“A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD 
THEM.” 

It  was  a wild,  fierce  night  in  Jan- 
uary.  The  wind,  laden  with  sleet  and 
snow,  rushing  over  the  farms  and 
fields,  howled  fiendishly  around  the  lil- 
ile  cabin  of  the  keeper  of  the  country 
grade-crossing  with  such  vengeance 
that  it  seemed  determined  to  put  out 
the  feeble  little  fire  that  flickered  with- 
in. The  fire  had  once  been  bright  and 
sparkling,  but  now  it  burned  low,  occa- 
sionally starting  up  and  filling  the 
room  with  ghostly  shadows. 

The  light  of  a tallow  candle  revealed 
two  men  seated  at  a table,  their  heads 
bent  low  over  a pack  of  greasy  cards, 
fine  man  was  middle-aged  and  stout,  his 
face  seared  by  crime  and  bad  living;  a 
close  observer  might  have  noticed  that 
he  played  unfairly;  the  other,  a slight 
little  man,  with  thin  gray  hair  and 
spectacles,  and  a look  of  ineffable  sad 
ness  on  his  brow.  The  faces  of  both 
were  grim  and  set.  for  the  game  was 
nearing  its  close.  When  the  last  hand 
was  dealt,  the  tension  on  the  faces  of 
both  increased  a hundredfold.  The  fat 
man  threw  his  cards  down  on  the  table 
— four  aces! 

“Well,  I’ve  beat  you,  Jake,”  said  he. 
“You’ve  got  to  do  the  deed.  He  spoke 
in  a tone  of  smooth  familiarity,  but 
looked  at  his  companion  with  fiendish, 
satisfaction. 

Poor  Jake  writhed  inwardly.  He 
had  counted  on  winning  and  not  being 
fire  one  to  perform  the  deed,  but  his 
luck  was  against  him,  as  usual.  The 
game  had  been  in  his  favor,  what  mis- 
take had  he  made?  But  he  had  lost; 
he  must  do  the  deed.  Worst  of  all  to 
him,  however,  was  the  familiar  way  in 
which  Big  Bill  addressed  him.  Big 
Bill  was  known  all  over  the  county  for 
his  criminal  actions,  and  only  debt  and 
poverty  had  driven  Jake  to  associate 
with  him,  in  the  hope  of  paying  his 
debt.  He  felt  keenly  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  Big  Bill's  tone  annoyed 
and  irritated  him. 

Had  he  known  that  it  was  Big  Bill’s 
fashion  to  use  just  such  men  as  he  for 
tools  in  performing  crime, — for  Big 
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Bill,  by  little  tricks  of  bis  own,  always 
won  Ihe  fatal  game, — and  then  desert 
with  the  spoil,  leaving  his  confederate 
to  pay  the  penalty, — had  he  known  this 
he  would  have  been  far  more  uneasy. 
But  poor  Jake,  driven  by  poverty  to  as- 
sociate with  such  a man,  did  not  know 
of  Bill’s  actions.  He  had  received  this 
position  a year  and  a month  ago,  when 
lie  had  come  to  the  village  with  his  in- 
valid wife  and  little  girl,  both  dead  at 
this  time;  and  he  only  knew  that  Bill 
was  a criminal,  nothing  more.  For 
none  of  Big  Bill’s  victims  ever  tried  to 
have  him  convicted,  or  spoke  of  his 
wickedness  to  others — his  revenge  was 
too  deadly,  too  swift,  too  sure.  So 
poor  unsuspecting  Jake  fully  expected 
to  have  the  third  of  the  spoil  promised 
him. 

When  he  saw  that  Bill  had  won,  he 
buried  bis  face  in  bis  hands,  striving  to 
hide  his  emotion.  “Come,”  said  Big 
Bill  almost  kindly,  “lie  a man.  Think 
of  ihe  spoil!  Why,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  knock  him  down,  while  he  waits 
at  the  gate  for  the  express  to  pass,  and 
bring  his  bag  to  me.” 

Jake  lifted  his  head  from  his  hands 
and  looked  at  Bill  in  a frightened  way. 
“Give  me  a few  minutes  to  collect  my- 
self.” he  begged  piteously.  “It  is  al- 
most time  for  the  Lehigh  freight.  L 
must  go  and  tend  to  Ihe  gates.”  He 
arose,  slipped  on  his  jacket  and  went 
out,  while  Big  Bill  watched  him  as  a 
cat  watches  its  victim,  knowing  it  can 
not  escape. 

The  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  fiercely, 
and  now,  as  Jake  walked  toward  the 
crossing,  it  was  moaning  dismally,  like 
the  despairing  moan  of  a lost  soul.  Jlis 
brain  was  in  a tumult.  Was  there  no 
way  in  which  he  could  get  out  of  it  ? 
Flight?  No,  Bill’s  revenge  would  sure- 
lv  follow!  That  was  the  trouble,  he 
feared  Bill,  and  he  must  do  it.  In  half 
an  hour  Ihe  express  would  thunder  past. 
The  time  was  short! 

As  he  heard  the  far-away  rumble  of 
the  freight,  it  flashed  across  his  mind 
that,  a year  ago  this  very  night,  his 
only  daughter  had  been  run  over  by 
ihe  same  slow  freight,  which  was  now 


approaching.  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought,  and  turned  away  his  head 
while  the  freight  slowly  passed. 

When  he  dared,  he  raised  his  eyes. 
There,  on  the  spot  where  had  lain,  a 
year  ago,  the  mangled  remains  of  his 
darling,  stood  a little  figure  clothed  in 
white,  with  bare  feet,  and  a wreath  of 
laurel  on  its  golden  curls.  He  stared, 
not  believing  his  eyes.  It  was  his  own 
little  girl. 

“Aren’t  your  feet  cold?”  lie  asked 
stupidly. 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a radiant 
smile,  and  answered,  “Since  1 left  the 
earth,  I have  never  been  cold  or  hungry. 
Father,  I come  to  tell  3*011  not  to  do  that 
deed  tonight.” 

Jake  was  about  to  promise,  when  the 
cabin  door  was  rudely  opened,  and  Bill 
yelled  to  him: 

“What  are  3011  doing  there  any- 
way ?” 

Jake  obediently  re-entered  the  cabin, 
asked  timidW,  “Did  you  see  anything 
out  there,  Bill?” 

“Nothing  but  snow.  What  did  you 
think  you  saw?”  “I — I thought  I saw 
my  little  girl.” 

Bill  broke  into  a roar  of  laughter. 
“You’re  either  drunk  or  crazv,”  said  he. 

“And  Bill,  I — I really  can’t  do 
that”  . . . 

Bill  sprang  angrily  from  his  chair, 
and  , glowering  at  the  little  man  ex- 
claimed. “Mark  my  words,  if  you  don’t 
do  it.  I'll  have  my  revenge!” 

Jake  cowered  at  this  outburst,  and 
murmured,  “All  right,  Bill,  I'll  do  it.” 

Bill  was  appeased,  and  carefulh*  re- 
viewed their  plans.  James  Farnsworth, 
the  richest  farmer  in  town,  had  sold 
his  farm  several  days  before,  and  had 
received  a generous  check.  Bill’s  ac- 
complices had  discovered  that  he  was 
intending  to  cash  it  this  night,  and 
one  of  them  was  to  go  ahead,  when  Mr. 
Farnsworth  left  the  bank,  and  inform 
Bill,  so  that  poor  Jake  might  be  ready 
to  perform  the  robbery  while  the  ex- 
press passed. 

As  the  men  were  talking,  someone 
rapped  three  times  on  ihe  window, — 
the  signal  that  Mr.  Farnsworth  had  left 
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the  bank,  and  was  on  his  way  home. 
Big  Bill,  who  had  promised  to  stay  in 
the  cabin  until  Jake  finished,  gave  him 
some  parting  directions,  and  watched 
him  go  out  into  the  snow  with  a smile 
of  satisfaction.  Jake  would  do  the 
deed,  and  tomorrow  lie— Bill — would  be 
far  away  with  the  spoil,  and  Jake  would 
pay  the  penalty. 

Jake  had  no  sooner  stepped  outdoors 
than  the  child  appeared  before  him. 
Wherever  her  feet  touched  the  earth,  the 
snow  disappeared  and  grass  sprang  up, 
but  when  she  left  a place,  the  snow  re- 
covered it. 

“Come,”  said  the  child,  “come  with 
me.” 

She  took  his  hand  and  led  him  in  a 
direction  opposite  the  gates,  and  he, 
nothing  loath,  followed.  A glorious 
peace  spread  over  his  tumultuous  breast 
as  they  went  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  cabin.  He  forgot  the  cold ; 
he  saw  only  the  radiant  face  of  the 
child  beside  him.  He  even  forgot  to 
notice  where  she  was  leading  him. 

“Look,”  said  the  child,  suddenly. 

He  looked,  and  saw  in  the  distance 
a golden  city  with  a shining  river 
running  through  it.  As  they  approached 
the  gate,  he  saw  his  wife  descending  a 
green  slope  to  meet  him.  The  child 
smiled  at  him  and  said,  “There  is 
Mother,  and  T have  brought  you  home.” 
Nora ii  Johnson,  'lb. 


WINTER  TWILIGHT  SERENITY. 

It  was  a perfect  winter  afternoon,  so 
serene  and  calm  after  the  boisterous, 
blustering  snowstorm  of  the  wide- 
awake morning.  The  western  sun  gen- 
tly sinking,  illuminated  t ho  snowy-man- 
tled mountains  with  rosy  lustre. 

What  an  ideal  evening  for  a twilight 
snow  tramp,  I thought,  as  I noticed  a 
tiny  country  road  draped  in  snowy  win- 
ter frilling.  In  following  this  winding 
pathway,  I came  to  a tiny  rustic  cot- 
tage nearly  surrounded  with  drooping, 
silvery-crested  lilac  bushes  now  spark- 
ling in  the  delicate  tints  of  sunset, 
while  the  tiny  crystalled  windows  glit- 
tered and  shone  in  the  crimson  color- 
ing. As  I wandered  on,  I observed  a 


tiny  brooklet,  now  so  peacefnl,  that  the 
overhanging  dainty  tinselled  evergreen 
seemed  charmed  to  guard  the  fairy  ar- 
tifice of  embosomed  icy  jewelled  castles. 
Through  the  swaying  crested  pines  and 
hemlocks  the  glow  of  delicate  twilight 
gently  peeped  toward  all. 

Thus  observing  the  serene  splendor, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  my  mind  became 
calmed  and  rested  as  I turned  home- 
ward, leaving  peaceful  twilight  reign- 
ing supreme. 

Ruth  Woodend,  ’15. 


SATURDAY. 

Saturday’s  ever  a busy  day 
For  the  kids  are  always  in  the  way, 
Breakfast  is  served  on  the  single  plan 
For  the  lambs  arise  only  “wan  by  wan.” 

Tt  is  Bridget’s  day  to  mop  the  floor, 

To  fry  the  doughnuts,  and  what  is 
more, 

To  listen  to  various  kinds  of  noise. 
When  Tom  clumps  in  with  all  the  boys. 

They  upset  her  pail,  they  pick  the  cake, 
And  swipe  all  the  doughnuts  that  she 
can  make, 

Till  she  yells  out  in  excited  tone: 

“I  shall  tell  pa  when  he  comes  home." 

And  sister  May  just  home  from  college 
Wants  to  know  more  of  cooking  knowl- 
edge, 

She  makes  a cake  that  sticks  to  the  pan . 
How  will  she  ever  procure  a man? 

In  the  evening  after  noise  and  din 
Ma  turns  to  pa  with  a tired  grin: 
“Well,  never  mind,  tomorrow’s  Sunday 
And  school  begins  again  next  Monday.” 
M.  L.  Horton. 


GHOSTS! 

“The  woods  is  full  of  ’em !”  exclaimed 
Bobby  Johnson,  the  eight-year-old  son 
of  Farmer  Johnson,  running  into  the 
kitchen,  where  his  mother,  father,  broth- 
el and  two  sisters  were  getting  supper. 

“Land  sakes  alive!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Johnson.  “Full  of  what?” 

“Ghosts!”  fairly  streamed  Bobby, 
and  then  went  on  to  explain.  “They’re 
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big  white  things,  most  as  big  as  bears, 
and  they  squealed,  too,”  he  added. 

" 'T  aint  no  such  thing  as  a ghost,” 
said  big  brother  lien,  stoutly.  He  was 
ten  years  of  age.  “And  I’m  not  afraid 
of  them,  anyway,”  said  he.  Then  as 
if  to  enforce  his  words,  he  marched  out 
of  the  back  door  into  the  darkness. 

‘•I'll  expect  to  have  my  supper  ready 
when  I get  back,”  said  Farmer  Johnson. 
“I'm  going  out  and  help  Jenkins  milk.” 

The  mother  worked  at  preparing  sup- 
per while  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  talked  “ghost,”  told  ghost 
stories,  and  kept  a watch  for  ghosts 
from  the  windows.  When  all  of  a sud- 
den the  door  opened  and  in  burst  Ren 
with  his  hair  up  on  end. 

“They’re  coinin’ !”  lie  exclaimed  and 
dropped  into  a chair  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. “I  saw  two  great,  big,  white  ghosts 
in  the  pine  grove;  and  then  I heard  pa 
say  something  from  the  path  that  leads 
over  to  Mrs.  Smith’s,  and  then  Jenkins 
hollered  back  that  ’twas  ‘all  right.’  But 
I just  ran  till— well,  here  I am.” 

Having  finished  his  brief  narrative, 
the  lad  was  flooded  with  questions  from 
every  side. 

But  they  were  soon  disturbed  again, 
for  the  kitchen  door  had  been  carelessly 
left  ajar,  and  now  it  suddenly  opened 
wide,  admitting  two  of  the  terrible 
ghosts.  A couple  of  huge  hogs  which 
had  escaped  from  their  pen  rushed  into 
the  kitchen,  immediately  followed  by 
the  farmer  and  Jenkins,  the  hired  man. 

“Wall ! I never  did  see  such  a stir 
made  by  two  old  porkers  afore,”  said 
the  farmer,  as  the  entire  family  wen* 
screaming  into  the  front  part  of  the 
house,  crying,  “Ghosts !” 

• And  then  the  men  proceeded  to 
drive  the  hog-ghosts  out  into  the  night. 

Ernest  W.  Spaulding. 


THE  JOKE  ON  DOROTHY. 

Dorothy  Kimball,  a tall,  pretty  girl 
sat  before  the  open  fireplace  reading 
“Launeelot  and  Elaine.”  What  an  in- 
teresting book  it  was.  Oh  for  those 
golden  days! 

“Ting-a-ling,”  went  the  telephone. 

“Hello!  Who  is  this?” 


“It’s  Frances  and  I forgot  to  tell 
( u the  other  day  that  I can't  come 
over  tonight,  I’m  so  sorry.” 

“Can't  you  really?  Why?” 

“Well,  you  see,  I’m  going  to  the  the- 
atre with  Jack,  so  I can’t  come  over. 
Good-bye.” 

What  could  she  mean?  Going  to  the 
theatre  with  Jack!  The  idea!  Well, 
she  always  knew  men  were  base  deceiv- 
ers. She  would  not  think  about  it. 
She  would  go  back  and  finish  the  story. 
But  alas,  Launeelot — even  Launeelot  — 
was  a base  deceiver,  and  brought  her 
back  to  her  own  trouble  again. 

She  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote 
a letter  to  Jack.  If  he  wanted  to  take 
Frances  out,  well  and  good;  but  he 
wouldn’t  take  her,  too.  After  writing 
three  or  four  pages  she  sealed  it  and 
went  right  out  and  posted  it. 

That  much  was  off  her  mind;  but  af- 
ter she  got  back  she  thought,  and 
thought,  and  decided  to  call  up  Jack 
and  find  out  for  herself  if  it  were  really 
so,  and  tell  him  what  she  thought  of 
him. 

“Hello,  Central — 562-R,  please.” 

“The  line  is  busy.” 

Before  Dorothy  hung  up  the  receiver 
she  could  distinctly  hear  someone  talk- 
ing, so  out  of  feminine  curiosity  she 
listened.  Why,  it  was  Frances;  and 
that  must  be  her  brother  Henry  she  was 
talking  to. 

“Oh,  Henry,  what  shall  T do?  Today 
I called  up  Dorothy,  and  told  her  I was 
going  to  the  theatre  with  Jack,  and  l 
suppose  she  will  think  I meant  Jack 
Thompson,  when  I really  meant  Jack 
Underwood.  She  will  never  speak  to 
me  again,  if  I don’t  tell  her  the  mis- 
take, and  yet  I feel  timid  about  telling 
her.” 

Dorothy  had  heard  enough.  So  Jack 
wasn’t  so  bad  after  all.  She  was 
ashamed  of  herself  for  thinking  so. 

“I  won’t  let  on  to  Frances  that  I felt 
bad  about  it,  but  what  am  I to  do  about 
Jack?  The  letter  is  gone,  and  I can't 
get  it  back,  it  serves  me  right  for  be- 
ing so  hasty.” 

After  making  a brave  attempt  to  eat 
some  supper,  she  sat  at  the  piano  to  see 
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if  a little  music  would  enliven  her  spir 
its  and  settle  her  mind.  Just  as  she 
was  starting  the  chorus  of  ‘Good-bye, 
My  L<  >ve,  Good  bye,”  the  door  opened 
and  there  stood  Jack. 

“Very  appropriate  as  a greeting,” 
said  he. 

Jumping  up,  she  said,  “Oh,  Jack,  my 
letter !” 

“What  letter?” 

“Oil,  you  didn’t  get  it!  I’m  so  glad. 


You’ll  send  it  back  to  me  unopened 
when  you  get  it,  won’t  you?  And  please 
don’t  ask  any  questions.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  sort  of  a game 
you  are  playing,  but  we  won’t  puzzle  it 
out  tonight,  as  1 have  tickets  for  the 
1 heat  re,  and  would  like  very  much  to 
take  you.  Will  you  go?” 

“Will  I ? I’ll  be  ready  in  five  min- 
utes.” 

Marguerite  Ahern,  ’10. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 
1915. 

One  Side  of  a Telephone  Conversa- 
tion   • . .Mary  F.  Burns 

The  First  Communication  Between 
Mars  and  the  Earth.  .David  Crockett 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases.Eutli  Crosby 
Meadow  Scene  in  the  Spring.Roger  Hail 

1910. 

Keeping  the  School  Paper  Out  of 
the  But Harold  Bixby 

The  First  Snowstorm  .Moulton  Bey  croft 

A Valentine  that  was  a Valentine, 

Ralph  Sunergreu 

Bob’s  Best  Girl Gertrude  Viano 

1917. 

Tommy’s  “Revolution  ” 

Wilhelmina  F.  Allen 

Bill  Hogan  Walter  Chamberlain 

Saved  in  the  Nick  of  Time 

Joseph  Gahm 

The  Reason  Why Stanley  Kellogg 

191S. 

Alice’s  Pony Gertrude  E.  Gilbert 

The  Ice  Boat  Race. . . .Rupert  Marsters 
What  Counted  Robert  White 

From  Logging  Camp  to  Planing 
Mill Hazel  White 

A Lynx  Fight  Nathan  Wood 


iS 
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A practically  new  seven  represents 
“ns”  on  the  ice  this  season,  as  last 
year’s  graduation  took  the  last  of  our 
ice  stars,  Eoss,  captain,  and  Clinton 
Peabody,  rover,  were  all  that  remained, 
thus  at  the  season’s  start  there  were 
five  vacancies.  The  call  for  candidates 
brought  out  its  usual  large  number  and 
a good  seven  has  since  been  developed. 

The  season  opened  Christmas  day 
with  the  Alumni  as  opponents.  Al- 
though Ihe  High  School  came  out  on 
the  short  end  of  a 4 — 1 score,  they 
showed  some  clever  stick  work,  and 
kept  the  “All  Stars”  to  a very  low 
score.  January  2 brought  about  the 
opening  of  the  regular  season,  when 
Stoneliam  High’s  seven  invaded  our 
town,  and  met  with  their  first  defeat, 
(» — 0.  The  following  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary G,  found  Arlington  in  its  first 
league  contest  of  the  season  at  the  Pos- 
ton Arena.  Newton’s  crack  hockey 
seven  were  our  opponents,  and  after  a 
fast,  thrilling  contest,  which  lasted  15 
minutes  overtime,  Arlington  nosed  oiP 
ahead,  ft — 2.  Although  it  had  many 
1 hi-ills.  lack  of  practice  was  evident  on 
both  sides. 

Saturday,  the  0th,  the  team  journeyed 
to  Milton  and  won  a decisive  victory 
from  that  high  school,  8 — 1.  The  sec- 
ond interscholastic  league  contest  came 
on  Ihe  Saturday  following  at  the  Arena. 
Medford  High  crossed  sticks  with 


us  this  time,  and  succeeded,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  inter- 
scholastic hockey,  in  defeating  our 
team.  The  final  score  was  3 — 1.  Pea- 
body’s absence  was  very  evident,  as 
our  forward  line  lacked  its  usual  speed. 

Malden  paid  us  a visit  on  the  27th 
and  presented  very  little  opposition, 
and  was  beaten  to  the  tune  of  5 — 0. 

January  29  found  our  boys  clashing 
with  Somerville  at  the  Arena.  Here, 
in  a slow,  unintersting  contest,  our 
boys  met  with  their  second  defeat  of  the 
season  by  the  low  score  of  2 — 0.  Down- 
ing, the  crack  Somerville  rover,  caged 
both  goals,  and  was  mainly  responsible 
for  our  defeat.  Cambridge  Latin  took 
arms  against  us  on  February  5 at  the 
Arena,  and  Arlington,  smarting  under 
their  two  previous  defeats  in  league 
contests,  brought  a 4 — 0 victory  to  the 
boys  from  the  University  City.  Rindgc 
faced  us  at  the  Arena,  February  12,  and 
in  a very  fast,  close  and  interesting  con- 
test, was  beaten  1 — 0.  Arlington 

showed  its  best  form  of  the  season,  and 
here's  hoping  that  they  will  keep  it  up 
for  Melrose. 

One  more  contest  remains  on  our 
schedule,  that  with  Melrose,  Monday, 
the  22d,  at  2.30  P.  51.  To  every  stu 
dent  in  our  school  the  name  of  Melrose 
has  a significance,  and  let  us  hope  that 
the  usual  fighting  school  spirit  will  be 
shown  in  the  coming  contest! 

Charles  Reed. 
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ALUMNI 

On  January  11  the  high  school  had 
as  a lecturer  one  of  the  recent  grad- 
uates of  the  school,  Jack  Bisbee,  '12. 
lie  spoke  on  Dr.  Grenfel’s  work  in  Lab 
rador  and  gave  a very  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  while  working 
with  Dr.  Grenfel  last  summer.  He 
showed  pictures  which  gave  a good  idea 
of  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  work 
which  is  being  done  there. 

We  were  glad  to  see  some  of  the  for- 
mer graduates  back  at  school  during 
Christmas  week,  and  many  of  them  at 
the  Alumni  English  Club  meeting. 
This  shows  that  they  are  still  inter- 
ested in  A.  H.  S. 

Arlington  now  has  five  men  on  the 
It.  A.  A.  hockey  team — Hicks,  Clifford, 
Osgood,  Hutchinson  and  Bobbins — a 
good  representation  of  our  high  school. 

1911. 

Edna  Easter,  who  studied  for  two 
years  at  Boston  University,  is  now  a 
junior  at  Tufts  Medical  School. 

Isabella  Gratto  is  a bookkeeper  in 
the  office  of  her  father,  William  Gratto, 
who  is  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business. 

1912. 

Blanche  Whelply  is  teaching  in  one 
of  the  grammar  schools  at  Dedham, 
Mass. 

Ruth  McLelland  is  taking  a course 
in  stenography  at  Miss  Pierce  s Short- 
hand School. 

George  Percy  has  been  made  secre 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Freshman 
Class  at  Harvard. 

Beulah  Easter,  who  was  graduated 
from  Miss  Wlieelock’s  Kindergarten 
School  last  June,  is  now  teaching  school 
in  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 

Walter  Kenney  has  started  a new 
Arlington  paper,  the  “Weekly  News. 


NOTES 

It  promises  to  be  a line  one,  and  worthy 
of  being  conducted  by  a student  of  Ar- 
lington High  School. 

John  W.  Gowen  is  now  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  department  of  biology 
in  the  University  of  Maine.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Research  Club.  Lately 
he  has  been  sent  by  the  college  to  Bill- 
more,  North  Carolina,  to  inspect  prize 
cattle  there.  On  the  way  to  Biltmore 
he  stopped  at  Philadelphia  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  scientific  men.  The  results 
of  his  work  will  greatly  aid  farmers  in 
determining  the  economic  value  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  cattle. 

1913. 

Harlan  A.  Eveleth  is  taking  a course 
in  electrical  engineering  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  California. 

Helen  Patriquin  is  working  as  stenog 
rapher  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
Concern  in  Boston. 

Sherman  Peppard  is  a bookkeeper  at 
the  Menotomy  Trust  Company. 

Oliver  Wood  is  at  Burdett  College, 
taking  a business  course. 

1914. 

Alma  Whelply  is  not  at  Salem  Nor- 
mal School,  but  is  working  for  Herbert 
F.  Odell  as  stenographer  and  type 
writer. 

Adella  MacMillan  is  stenographer  at 
Meyer  & Snitfin  Co.,  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston. 

Grace  Woodend  is  stenographer  at 
the  John  Hancock  Co. 

Mary  Robertson  is  at  Bryant-Strat- 
ton,  studying  secretarial  work. 

Louise  Lyons  is  at  the  Salem  Normal 
School  this  year. 

Alfred  Viano  is  studying  at  Brown 
Nichols. 
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ENGLISH  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Eng- 
lish Club  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
December  21,  1914,  in  the  hall,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Morgan,  '15,  and 
Miss  Bell,  '15.  Since  it  was  near 
Christinas,  and  many  were  home  for  a 
vacation,  the  Alumni  of  the  Club  were 
invited,  and  the  program  consisted  of 
Alumni  talent. 

Miss  Morgan,  ’15,  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  a cordial  welcome,  after 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  expressed  his 
pleasure  to  see  so  many  present.  The 
musical  part  of  the  program  consisted 
of  solos  by  Hilda  Stewart  14,  Ethel 
Eggleston  ’13,  and  Elton  Mansell  ’14. 
A memorial  to  Alice  Burt  '12,  was  read 
by  Alice  Dickie,  ’1G.  Katherine  Bead, 
'13,  reviewed  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting Club  meetings  of  the  past.  Al- 
bert Wunderlich  ’14,  spoke  of  his  for- 
mer experiences  of  the  Club,  and  Jere- 
miah Crowley  ’14,  enumerated  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  membership 
in  the  English  Club.  Dorothy  Black 
’ll,  entertained  those  present  with  two 
amusing  readings.  Louise  Bateman 
’13,  gave  an  exhibition  of  rythmic  danc- 
ing in  Greek  costume.  After  the  sing- 
ing of  the  school  song,  dancing  and  re- 
freshments were  enjoyed. 

Margaret  A.  Beli>,  Sec. 


THE  DEBATING  CLUB. 

The  following  officers  have  now  been 
elected:  Vice-President,  Hilda  Stew 

art,  and  Secretary,  Gertrude  Fleming. 

On  Monday,  December  19,  the  first 
public  debate  of  the  club  was  held.  The 
question  was:  ••Besolved,  That  the  suf- 
frage should  be  granted  to  women  on 
equal  terms  with  men.”  Margaret  Bell 
and  David  Crockett  took  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Grace  Morgan  and  Marion 
Anderson  the  negative.  The  rebuttal 
was  taken  by  David  Crockett  and  Mar- 
ion Anderson.  The  judges  were  Miss 
Magner,  Miss  Bandlett  and  Mr.  Ep- 
stein. The  decision  was  unanimous  in 
favor  of  the  negative.  The  School  Or- 
chestra very  kindly  furnished  music. 

The  recent  meetings  of  the  club 
have  been  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the 
coming  debate.  A practice  team,  com 
posed  of  Marion  McLellan,  Helen  Bart- 
lett and  Gertrude  Fleming  debated 
upon  the  negative  against  the  boys  who 
were  to  debate  against  Cambridge. 


LITTLE  BO  TEEP  CLUB. 

According  to  the  custom  adopted  last 
year  by  the  A.  H.  S.  Boys’  Glee  Club 
of  carolling  at  Christmas  time,  the 
club  again  sang  this  year  on  Christmas 
eve  with  equal  success. 

The  course  of  the  expedition  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  earollers  numbered  the 
same,  namely  thirty. 
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From  the  high  school  we  set  out 
bravely  “toting  the  harmonica,”  i.  e., 
carrying  the  well-known  organ.  Many 
were  those  who  volunteered  to  carry  it 
at  first,  but  soon  their  attitude  was 
greatly  changed. 

Our  singing  at  first  was  truly  bois- 
terous and  husky,  but  soon  its  volume 
strangely  lessened,  until  Mrs.  Column's 
residence  was  reached.  Here,  however, 
we  assumed  our  former  melodious  atti- 
tude. We  wonder  why? 

The  welcomed  invitation  of  “Bovs 
come  in  and  have  some  cider,”  was 
gratefully  accepted.  After  the  cider 
had  disappeared  we  entertained  our 
hostess  and  friends  with  one  or  two 
current  songs. 

Having  been  thus  revived,  we  set 
forth  again  boldly.  We  visited  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  “hill,’’  endeavor 
ing  to  heighten  t lie  spirit  of  Christmas. 
Tims  we  roamed  about  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  when  we  finally  reached  the 
Homer’s  residence. 

Our  carols  were  answered  here  by 
the  beautiful  playing  of  two  old  hymns 
on  the  cornet  by  a nearby  resident. 

Then  we  fulfilled  the  request  to 
“Come  in  and  have  some  refreshments.” 
Here  we  seated  ourselves  while  our 
hostesses,  the  “ladies  on  the  hill, ' 
served  us  bountifully.  This  being  over, 
we  furnished  a few  selections  as  “Tip- 
perary.” 

Following  our  cheers  of  thanks  to  the 
“ladies  on  the  hill,”  we  sorrowfully  dis- 
banded, conscious  of  having  helped  to 
revive  cheer  both  to  the  public  and  to 
ourselves. 

Rodney  C.  Hardy. 


The  debate  between  Arlington  and 
Cambridge  took  place  in  Arlington 
High  School  Hall  on  January  22, 
1915.  The  question  was:  “Resolved, 

That  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet  should  have  a voice  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.”  David 
Crocket,  Herbert  Philpott  and  Leo  Kel- 
ley of  Arlington,  debated  upon  the 
affirmative.  Alfred  Tutin,  Walter  My- 
ers and  Frederick  Whitman  of  Cam- 
bridge took  the  negative.  Arthur  Dal- 


lin,  Arlington,  and  Lawrence  Geyer  of 
Cambridge  were  the  alternates.  The 
rebuttal  was  taken  by  Leo  Kelley  and 
Frederick  Whitman.  Mr.  Scully,  Super- 
intendent of  Arlington  Schools,  acted 
as  presiding  officer.  The  judges  were 
Mr.  Carver,  Principal  of  Lexington 
High  School;  Mr.  Avery,  Principal  of 
Somerville  High  School,  and  Mr.  Coi- 
lins,  Principal  of  Quincy  High  School. 
The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  af 
firmative.  The  musical  program  of 
the  evening  was  furnished  by  the  Ar- 
lington High  School  Orchestra. 

The  day  for  the  club  meetings  has 
been  changed  from  Monday  to  Tues- 
day, at  4.30.  All  who  are  interested 
are  invited  to  attend. 

Gertrude  Flemin,  Sec. 


The  Dramatic  Club  held  its  first  play 
entitled  “The  Arrival  of  Kitty,”  Friday 
evening,  February  5,  in  the  School  Hall. 
It  was  considered  a great  success  by  all 
who  saw  it,  and  netted  about  fortj*- 
eight  dollars  for  the  A.  A. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

William  Winkler  . . . .Lawrence  Adams 
Aunt  Jane,  his  sister ...  Margaret  Bell 

Jane,  his  neice  Margaret  Munch 

Bobbie  Baxter Charles  Reed 

Benjamin  More  Walter  Wliilton 

Ting,  a bell  boy Kenneth  Read 

Sam,  a colored  porter  .Harold  Peterson 
Kitty,  an  actress  ...Katherine  Sawyer 
Suzette,  Aunt  Jane’s  maid, 

Ruth  Scully 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Charles  Reed, 
President  of  the  club,  who  coached  the 
play,  as  he  surely  showed  his  talent 
in  this  line. 

Margaret  Munch,  Sec. 


MEHR  KUNDE  VERKIN. 

Donnerstag,  den  ITten  Dezember  um 
funfzelin  Minuten  nach  clrei  wurde  das 
erste  ordentliche  Begegnen  des  Mein 
Kunde  Vereins  fur  das  neue  Jahr 
behalten. 

Vor  einigen  Wochen  in  der  Ivlasse 
wurden  die  neuen  Offiziere  gewalt  wie 
folgend : 

Praesident — Herr  Leon  Snow. 
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Yize  Praesident  — Fraulein  Ruth 
Crosby. 

Scatzineister — Herr  Daniel  Hall. 

Sekretaer — Fraulein  Alice  Read. 

Zuerst  sangen  Aviralle,  “Die  Wachi 
am  Rhein.”  Dann  stellte  Herr  Leon 
Snow  uns  den  Sprecher,  Herrn  Profes- 
sor Marshall  L.  Perrin  vor,  der  ein 
deutscher  Professor  in  der  Boston  Uni- 
versitaeist  Er  sprach  uber  die 
deutsche  Weinachtsfest.  Es  war  sehr 
interessant  and  es  kreute  uns  sehr  ihn 
zu  horen. 

Als  er  aufgehort  liatte,  sangen 
einige  Studenten,  “Stille  Xaeht”  Diese 
Studenten  waren” ; die  Fraulein  Bate- 
man, Quimby,  Richardson,  Bell  und 
Herren  Mansell,  Kelley  and  Ross,  Xach- 
lier  sangen  wir,  “Oh  Tannenbaum.” 

Die  Yersammlung  war  ganz  gut  auf- 
gewartet  und  wurde  urn  halb  fuenf 
gesetzt. 

Alice  G.  Read,  ’15,  Sekretaer. 


LE  CERCLE  FRANCA  IS. 

Le  Cercle  Franca  is  avait  une  rare  oc- 
casion d’entendre  un  par  fa  it  francais 
quand  Madame  Guerin,  l’offlcier  de  l’in- 
struction  publique  et  de  l’Academie 
Francaise  a donne  sa  conference  de 
Marie  Antoinette  dans  Cotting  Hall, 
lundi  Apres-midi.  La  lectrice  a pre- 
sente avec  eclat  chaque  epoque  dans 
la  vie  de  la  reine,  paraissant  dans  la 
robe  de  cour  de  la  gaie,  jeune  dauphine 
alors  dans  ses  superbes  robes  de  con 
ronnement  et  successivement,  dans  le 
costume  de  la  petite  bergere  du  “Petit 
Trianon”;  dans  la  sombre  robe  qu'elle 
a porte  devant  ses  juges  et  dans  la 
I anore  robe  usee  dans  la  quelle  elle  est 
allee  a la  guillotine. 

Le  Cercle  Francais  et  ses  amis  qui 
out  entendu  Madame,  lundi,  out  trouve 
son  francais  clair  et  musical,  si  facile  a 
comprendre,  et  l’actresse — lectrice  elle- 
meme  so  charmante  que  nous  esperons 
(pie  nous  aurons  l'oceasion  de  l’entendre 
encore  l’automne  procliain  quand  elle 
reviendra  a cette  partie  du  pays. 

Gretchen  King,  Secretaire. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

On  Monday,  December  21,  after  the 
regular  rehearsal,  we  enjoyed  several 
selections  rendered  by  M r.  Basely  of 
Boston. 

More  than  half  of  the  members  went 
carolling,  Christmas  eve.  We  sang 
mostly  for  the  old  people  and  those  who 
were  ill.  After  singing  for  nearly  two 
hours  at  the  Center,  we  tramped  to- 
wards the  Heights,  singing  at  one  or 
two  places  on  the  way.  We  sang  at 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  home,  and  were  invited 
in  for  refreshments,  which  were  indeed 
refreshing.  After  a short  rest,  we  part- 
ed, each  one  feeling  that  her  own  Christ 
mas  had  been  made  happier  by  the  little 
pleasure  she  had  tried  to  give  to  others. 

Mildred  Bolster,  Sec. 


A.  11.  S.  ORCHESTRA  NOTES. 

On  Friday,  December  IS,  the  orches- 
tra enjoyed  a social  evening  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Porter. 

The  Mendelssohn  program  was: 
Piano  solo,  “Songs  Without  Words,” 

Mendelssohn 
E vely n C ha  mber  1 ain . 

Violin  solo,  “Songs  Without  Words,” 

Mendelssohn 

Louis  Weiner. 

Life  of  Mendelssohn, 

Louis  Patriquin. 

Sunday  concerts  in  the  Mendelssohn 
home, 

Vida  McCarthy. 

Letter  relating  incident  in  Mendels- 
sohn's life, 

Edith  McBride. 

Musical  games  and  refreshments  were 
enjoyed  by  those  present.  A Christmas 
tree,  presided  over  by  Louis  Patriquin 
as  Santa  Claus,  concluded  the  evening’s 
entertainment. 

On  the  evening  of  January  22  the  or- 
chestra furnished  music  at  the  debate 
between  C ambridge  High  and  Latin 
School  and  Arlington  High  School. 

The  orchestra  played  at  the  Seniors’ 
reception  to  the  Juniors  on  the  evening 
of  January  29. 

On  February  5 the  orchestra  fur- 
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nished  music  at  the  Dramatic  Club 
play.. 

The  day  of  rehearsal  has  beei! 
changed  from  Tuesday  to  Monday  ai 
•1.15,  in  the  hall. 

Edith  McBride,  Sec. 


JUNIOR  CONFERENCE  CLUB. 

Purpose — To  share  and  make  more 
interesting  the  literary  work  of  , the 
English  Club  to  its  Junior  members. 


Author  chosen  for  study— Mark  Twain. 

Regulations — Show  interest,  be  socia- 
ble, and  work. 

Meetings — Every  other  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, in  upstairs  teachers’  room. 

Officers — President,  Josephine  Baker; 
Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Nora  Johnson. 

To  every  Junior  English  Club  mem- 
ber interested  in  us  or  in  Mark  Twain 
we  extend  a cordial  welcome  to  our 
next  meeting. 


EXCHANGES. 


We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the 
following  exchanges:  ‘“The  Pioneer,” 

Reading,  Mass;  ‘“The  Argus,”  Gard 
ner,  Mass.;  “The  Enterprise,”  Keene, 
X.  H. ; “The  Clarion,”  West  Roxbury 
High  School,  Boston;  “The  Cambridge 
Review,”  Cambridge,  Mass.;  “The  King 
School  Review,”  Stamford,  Conn.;  “The 
School  Life,”  Melrose,  Mass.,  and  “The 
Pomposetticut,”  Stow,  Mass. 

“The  King  School  Review” — We  like 
your  idea  of  having  a continued  story. 
Some  more  School  Notes  would  im- 
prove your  paper. 

“The  School  Life” — You  have  two 
splendid  stories  in  your  Christmas  is- 
sue. The  arrangement  of  your  paper 
might  be  improved. 


“The  Cambridge  Revew” — You  have 
an  excellent  Athletic  Department,  but 
why  not  enlarge  your  Literary  Depart- 
ment? 

Teacher — “What  tense  is  ‘I  am  beau 
tiful  ?’  ” 

Pupil — “Past.” 

Angry  Teacher  (shaking  a pupil)  — 
“I  believe  Satan  has  hold  of  you.” 

Pupil— “I  think  so,  too.” 

Sunday  School  Teacher  — “Why, 
Johnnie,  do  you  know  where  little  boys 
go  who  don’t  put  their  collection  on 
the  plate?” 

Johnnie — “Yes  teacher,  to  the  mov- 
ies.” 


“The  Pomposetticut” — A tine  paper 
for  such  a little  place! 

‘‘The  Clarion” — Some  poetry  would 
make  more  of  a variety  in  your  literary 
department. 


An  elderly  lady  from  the  country 
went  to  the  ticket  office  to  inquire  how 
often  the  trains  left  for  Philadelphia. 
“From  two-two  to  two-two,”  replied  the 
ticket  agent. 
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English  IV.: 


Miss  Magner  claims  to  have  seen  mis- 
tletoe but  once.  (A  good  record,  eh?j 


Miss  R. — ‘‘Is  there  anyone  else  ah 
sent?” 

Answer — ‘"Miss  I-w-n.” 

Miss  R. — “Why,  that's  funny,  I didn’t 
see  her!” 


During  book  inspection : 

Miss  B — k — “Master  Il-t-s-n,  the  con- 
dition of  your  book  is  in  inverse  ratio 
with  your  knowledge  of  geometry. 


On  February  1.  Mr.  Gordon  took  a 
group  of  fifteen  chemistry  students  to 
the  factory  of  Walter  Baker  & Co.,  Mil- 
ton,  and  saw  chocolate  manufactured 
from  beginning  to  end.  Here  they  had 
a very  enjoyable  trip,  and  received  some 
delicious  samples. 

On  February  S another  group  went 
to  Lever  Bros.’  Soap  Works  in  Cam- 
bridge. They,  too,  had  a good  time,  but 
the  Baker  manufactory  seems  to  be  the 
more  popular  place.  We  wonder  why! 

Mr.  G.  (after  a recent  test  in  physics) 
— •‘(in  the  papers  of  two  boys  sitting 
adjacent  to  each  other,  the  problems 
are  done  the  same  way.  but  are  wrong. 
I wonder  bow  that  happened.” 

Pupil  (in  back  of  room) — "Great 
minds  run  in  the  same  channel.” 

Miss  R — d’s  motto  (instead  of  Safety 
First  ■ is  “Stand  First.” 

German  1. : 

AT i ss  R — tt — “Have  you  done  your 
your  sentence,  D 1-in?” 

D-l-in — “I  looked  them  over.” 

Miss  R — tt — “You  mean  you  over- 
looked them.” 


French  VII.: 

Miss  L. — “Do  you  know  the  poetry 
that  was  given  out  for  the  home  les- 
son. K-rl-n?” 

K-rl-n — “I  know  it,  but  I can't  start 
it.” 

Miss  L. — “Oh,  then  you're  not  self- 
starting?” 

K-rl-n — “No,  I'm  on  the  old  style.” 

German  II. 

Mr.  P.  (translating) — "To  my  home 
in  Himmel”  (?) 

Miss  Sawyer  states  outright  that  Ave 
never  eat  dogs!  We  dsiagree  with  her. 
How  about  C.  Lebuque’s  Cafe? 

Teacher  (speaking  of  world's  ad- 
vancement)— "What  do  we  enjoy  today 
that  the  people  knew  nothing  about  one 
hundred  years  ago?” 

Pupil — “The  movies.” 

Latin  IV. 

Miss  L.  B-t-m-n — “Does  this  mean 
that  the  men  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  into  the  fire?” 

Miss  R.— “Yes  ” 

Miss  B-t-m  n — “I  think  they  had  very 
poor  taste." 

(Perhaps  she  would  prefer  McCar- 
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thy's  remedy.  He  tells  us  in  Chemistry 
that  arsenic  is  good  for  dy(e)ing.) 

Student — “How  can  you  tell  that 
sound  travels  faster  in  water  than  in 
air?” 

Other  Student — “Holler  to  another 
fellow  under  water!” 

1916. 

We  are  all  very  glad  to  welcome  back 
Misses  Edith  Davis  and  Florence  Cool 
idge  to  our  class  of  1915,  and  hope  that 
the  remainder  of  this  year  may  be  one 
of  happiness  and  good  luck  for  them 
both. 

Junior  Algebra : 

Miss  B-k-r — "Let  x equal  length  of 
the  dog.” 

Miss  B-ll-k  (interrupting)  — “Please 
don’t  let  y equal  the  length  01  the  hare 
(hair) .” 

Heard  in  English  111.  B.: 

Teacher — “Are  you  making  an  ice- 
boat?” 

M-gg-ie — “Yes,  it’s  all  made,  but  it 
isn’t  quite  finished  yet.” 

French  III. : 

Miss  L-ttl-d — “Use  the  verb  ‘dire.’  ” 

K-l-n — “All  right  dire!”  (dear). 

Cliemisty  III.  A.: 

One  Pupil — “What’s  in  soap  to  make 
it  soapy?” 

His  Bright  Neighbor — “Soap." 

Chemistry  III.  A.  (pupils  correcting 
their  test  papers)  : 

M-sh-11 — “Is  it  right  if  you  said  yel- 
low and  meant  brown?” 

Latin  III.  A.  (abesse  non  neminem 
— “Someone  is  absent,  therefore  no  one 
is  here.”  According  to  C.  F.  II.  A.’s 
translation. 

Chemistry  111.  A.  (again) — After 
Mr.  G-d-11  had  explained  that  a tinc- 
ture was  a substance  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol, St-v-ns  mumbled  in  an  undertone, 
“I  saw  a tincture  of  man  last  Saturday 
evening.” 

“Well.”  says  C — , “you  know  B—  is 
naturally  stupid.” 

“Yes,”  is  the  comeback,  “and  C — is 
unnaturally  stupid.” 


Heard  in  a discussion  in  English: 

“Well,  would  a young  lady  of  the 
present  day  write  a letter  1 0 her 
friend?” 

Another  Brilliant  One  —“No,  she'd 
telephone.” 

German  II.  A. : 

We  are  instructed  to  use  “dir"  only 
to  persons  whom  we  know  well.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  instruction. 

In  Chemistry  we  learn  everything 
from  “how  to  boil  cabbage  in  seven 
minutes”  to  “what  to  do  on  finding  a 
burglar  in  the  china  closet.” 

To  those  of  the  Junior  class  who 
have  not  class  watch  fobs : Berquist 

has  the  above  on  sale.  They  are  quite 
attractive,  and  all  should  have  them. 
Never  mind  if  you  haven’t  a watch,  put 
one  in  your  button-hole. 

German  III.  A. — M-s-1  translating 
“Konnt  ihr  mit  inir  Euch  in  dies  stille 
Thai  entschliessen,”  “Could  you  your- 
self with  me  in  this  quiet  valley  shut 
up.” 

Said  on  the  Car : 

Miss  C. — “Are  you  going  to  college?” 

Miss  Q. — “Yes,  B.  U.” 

Miss  C. — “No,  I shall  probably  go  011 
with  music.” 

Miss  L-tt-l-d  (to  class) — “It  is  arti- 
ficial and  a mile  long.” 

Mr.  Scully  (appearing  on  scene) — - 
“Are  you  referring  to  me?” 

Because  of  speaking  low  when  trans- 
lating, Miss  Magner  came  to  Sun — 11 
and  turned  him  around  so  that  he  faced 
the  class. 

Sun — 11  (translating) — “Go  way,  you 
idle  dream,  that  haunts  me.” 

Miss  O-g-e  (plaintively,  to  instruct- 
or)— “May  I ask  you  a question?” 

Mr.  C — s (coquettislily) — “Oh!  this 
is  so  sudden.” 

Juniors,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a new  club  has  been  started  among 
you,  and  is  well  on  its  feet  by  now?  The 
“Junior  Conference  Club”  is  its  name. 
See  Club  Notes  for  information  con- 
cerning it. 
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Miss  R. — ‘‘Go  to  the  office,  Eel — <ls !"’ 
Ed — ds — “I  wasn’t  whispering.” 

Miss  It. — ‘‘There’s  too  much  of  you 
anyway.” 

What’s  the  matter  with  being  tall, 
Miss  R.?” 

Miss  Allyn — “State  the  theorem  over 
again.” 

P-b-dy— “I  can’t.” 

Miss  Allyn — “You  just  stated  it.  State 
it  once  more.” 

P-b-ry — -“I  read  it  out  of  my  book  be- 
fore.” 

Miss  It. — “Miss  M-ss-ck,  get  up  and 
recite.” 

Miss  M-ss-ck  (in  scarcely  audible 
tones) — “I  can’t  speak.” 

This  is  recommended  for  a good  ex- 
cuse in  emergency.  Try  it. 

For  Sale — For  modern  designing  of 
Paris  styles  apply  to  It.  S.,  office,  Room 
10,  tel.  23. 

Miss  II. —“Why  aren't  you  singing, 
little  girl?” 

Miss  D-v-s — “I — I — th — thought  1 

was.” 

She  was  doing  the  best  she  could. 
English  II,  C, 

Edw — ds  (complainingly),  — “That 
home  lesson’s  too  long.” 

“Miss  Porter  didn’t  ever  give  them 
so  long.” 

Miss  M — sli — “Look  at  this.  These 
are  the  assignments  she  told  me  to  give.” 
Confusion  reigned. 

Miss  R. — “Gracious,  where  is  that  ob 
noxious  odor  of  kerosene  coming  from? 
Oh  dear,  I think  there  has  been  some 
anarchist  around  here,  don’t  any  of 
you  notice  anything?” 

B — ks  (in  the  middle  of  a transla- 
tion)— “Oh,  I know!  I put  kerosent  on 
my  shoes  last  night  to  take  out  the 
squeak.” 

Bet’s  hope  he  doesn’t  receive  an  an- 
archist’s sentence. 

Latin  translation — “Caesar  diligent- 
ly preserved  the  women  and  children.” 
Now  wouldn’t  that  jar  you? 

Mrs.  W. — “What  is  completeness?’’ 
Mr.  K. — “That  means  being  all  there.” 


Pupil  (translating) — “Caesar  existi- 
mavit — Caesar  existed.” 

I wonder  if  she  thought  we  had  our 
doubts. 

Mrs.  W.  (discussing  Ivanhoe) — “Miss 
C.,  what  is  a humorous  remark  that 
Wamba  made?” 

Miss  C. — “He  said  it  was  too  bad  that 
Athelstane  couldn’t  be  at  his  own  fu- 
neral to  help  eat  the  eats.” 

Miss  C.  sat  down  in  confusion. 

Miss  R.  (after  translating  Latin)  — 
“Is  it  clear?” 

Ch-  lin  (looking  out  the  window) — • 
“No,  the  sun  isn’t  shining  yet." 

Miss  R. — “There  seems  to  be  lots  of 
brilliancy  in  the  room,  though.” 

Sm-  th — “Some  of  it  doesn’t  come 
from  suns  (sons),  either.” 

Miss  C — o reads  a fifteen-page  com- 
position and  immediately  Mr.  R — d re- 
quests a window  to  be  opened.  Evi- 
dently he  needed  air  after  such  an  un- 
usually lengthy  piece  of  work. 

Miss  FI — g— “Are  there  any  more- 
questions?” 

Miss  FI — g (noticing  a small  hand 
in  the  back  of  the  room  waving  in  the 
air)  “Have  you  a question  to  ask?” 

Don-v-n — “No,  just  something  to 
say.” 

1918. 

In  Algebra: 

(Miss  A.  (solving  literal  equation)  — 
“Cancel  your  “i’s”  and  what  will  ii 
make?” 

Pupil  (who  had  been  dreaming)— 
“It’d  make  me  blind.” 

Mr.  B.  (translating) — "I  was  born 
when  four  years  old.” 

(Miss  R.  (translating) — "The  man 
was  killed  tomorrow.” 

Mrs.  tV. — “Translate  ‘Pueri  fuge- 
runt.’  ” 

Miss  M.  (hesitatingly) — "Well,  fuge- 
l'unt  means  to  flee.  Oh!  Yes!  ‘The 
boys  flew.’”  (I  hope  not  too  high.) 

Miss  B. — “What  is  a barometer?” 

Bright  Pupil— “A  musical  instru- 
ment.” 


Helpless  Belgium 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  because  of  a 
war  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  the  7,000,- 
000  people  of  Belgium  are  on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion— in  fact  most  of  them  are  now  in  the  “bread 
lines.”  They  must  be  helped,  for  the  world 
owes  them  a debt. 

“Give,  America,  give  ! Raise  the  greatest  monument  to  Pity  ever  built.  Let  it  be 
a star  in  the  sky  of  all  your  future  that  you  rescued  from  this  miserable  fate  the  old, 
the  little  ones,  the  strong,  of  a whole  nation  whose  only  sin  was  that  it  stood  firm  to 
serve  mankind.  Let  it  be  a golden  memory  that  you  succored  and  uplifted  them,  keep 
the  breath  in  their  bodies  and  in  their  souls  faith  living;  faith  that  humanity,  the 
sweet  humanity  which  alone  can  warm  and  sanctify  our  lives,  is  not  a spent  and  driven 
ghost,  but  still  flesh  and  blood,  and  a comrade  in  the  dark.” — John  Galsworthy. 

Send  clothing  or  food  supplies  to  New  England  Belgian  Relief 
Headquarters,  426  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Send  cheques  or  money  orders  to  J.  H.  O’Neil,  Treasurer,  Federal  Trust 

Company,  Boston. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

The  mother  of  a family  that  has  just 
moved  to  a small  Oklahoma  town  was 
being  sympathized  with  by  a visitor  be- 
cause of  the  distance  of  the  house  from 
the  creek  which  furnished  the  water  for 
household  purposes. 

“ It  must  be  quite  a tax  upon  your 
strength  to  carry  water  for  the  Saturday 
night  bath  for  your  large  family,”  the 
visitor  suggested. 

“ Oh,  no,  I don’t  mind,”  was  the  cheer- 
ful reply.  “ Besides,  I gave  ’em  all  a 
good  wash  before  we  left  Texas.” — Ex. 

GETTING  IN  ON  IT 

A Scotchman  came  upon  an  automobile 
overturned  at  a railway  crossing.  Beside 
it  lay  a man  badly  smashed  up. 

“ Get  a doctor,”  he  moaned. 

“Did  the  train  hit  you?”  asked  the 
Scotchman. 

“Yes,  yes.  Get  a doctor.” 

“ Has  the  claim  agent  been  here  yet?” 

“No,  no.  Please  get  a doctor.” 

“ Move  over,  you,”  said  the  Scot,  “ till 
I lie  down  beside  you-” — Ex. 


LOWELL 

TEXTILE 

SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all 
processes  of  textile  manufacture  including 
all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  three- 
year  diploma  courses  in  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing, Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  De- 
signing, Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile 
Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Tex- 
tile Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor 
of  Textile  Dyeing)  offered  for  completion 
of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and 
Academies  admitted  without  examination. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H. 
Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Medical  School  Dental  School 


Offers  a four  years’  graded  course, 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific 
and  Practical  Medicine.  The  labora- 
tories are  extensive  and  fully  equip- 
ped. Clinical  instruction  is  given 
in  the  various  hospitals  of  Boston 
which  afford  facilities  only  to  be 
found  in  a large  city. 


Three  year’  graded  course  cover- 
ing all  branches  of  Dentistry.  Lab- 
oratory and  scientific  courses  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School.  Clinical  facilities  unsur- 
passed, 30,000  treatments  being 
made  annually  in  the  Infirmary. 


For  detailed  information  regarding  admission  requirements  to  either 
school,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 


FRANK  E.  HASKINS,  M.  D.,  Secretary , 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


BERT  S.  CURRIER 

Snsurattce 

79  Milk  Street  - Boston,  Mass. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  coming  interclass  debates  de- 
mand the  interest  and  support  of  every 
student.  They  will  furnish  the  ma- 
terial from  which  we  must  draw  for 
future  interscholastic  debates.  Debat- 
ing, as  a major  activity,  lias  come  to 
stay  at  A.  H.  S.  Therefore,  let  every- 
one who  is  able  to  make  a place  on  the 
class  teams. 

If  you  have  never  had  a chance  to 
speak  on  a public  platform  in  the  midst 
of  a heated  argument  upon  which  you 
have  been  previously  prepared,  you  have 
missed  much.  It  is  more  than  exhil- 
arating. Opposition  sets  you  firmly  on 
your  feet,  and  makes  your  mind  act 
with  ease  and  rapidity. 


Coupled  with  this  is  a feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility. You  are  one  of  a team 
of  three  who  represent  the  school.  When 
you  take  your  place  by  the  speaker’s 
stand  and  address  your  audience,  you 
notice  how  the  faces  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts, — one  of  unfamiliar 
faces  betokening  satisfaction  at  the  ef- 
forts of  their  representative,  but  at  the 
same  time  heartily  agreeing  with  Mac- 
beth when  he  said,  “To  be  thus  is  noth- 
ing, but  to  be  safely  thus!” — the  other 
of  good  old  familiar  faces,  full  of  con 
fklence  and  at  once  inspiring.  How 
wonderful  it  is  to  have  loyal  support! 

Let  everyone  be  watching  for  the 
dates  of  the  interclass  debates.  Then 
make  his  class  team,  or  at  least  be  pres- 
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ent  at  the  contests  to  give  his  loyal 
support. 

The  future  of  debating  in  A.  H.  S.  is 
dazzlingly  bright.  Its  object  shall  ever 
be  that  expressed  by  Foster:  “To  train 
citizens  who  shall  be,  first,  keen  and 
deep  and  sound  thinkers;  second,  lead- 
ers of  men,  public-spirited,  fearless,  ef- 
ficient, but,  above  all,  honest.” 


Poets  have  often  pictured  life  as  a 
tragic  drama,  with  its  rising  action,  its 
climax  and  its  falling  action.  Some- 
times our  public  school  education  fol- 


lows this  form  of  drama  too  closely.  It 
should  be  all  rising  action,  and  the 
climax  should  not  come  till  the  very 
day  of  graduation.  As  for  the  falling 
action,  it  should  never  set  in. 

There  are  only  a few  more  weeks  of 
school,  and  there  may  be  some  of  the 
seniors  who  are  beginning  to  relax  in 
their  work  now  that  the  goal  is  in  sight. 
Yet  the  runner  puts  forth  liis  greatest 
effort  when  the  goal  is  near.  Let  ns, 
then,  make  this  final  spurt  with  a burst 
of  speed,  and  in  this  moment  of  effort 
let  us  try  to  make  the  graduation  num- 
ber of  the  “Clarion”  the  best  ever ! 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


The  chemistry  instructor  has  planned 
several  tours  to  manufacturing  plants. 
A group  of  pupils  visited  the  Walter 
Baker  Chocolate  Co.,  where  they  saw 
chocolate  made  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  Lever  Bros.  Soap  Factory 
showed  practical  applications  of  chem- 
istry. The  methods  of  making  ice  cream 
and  an  ammonia  plant  were  seen  at  the 
Davis  Ice  Cream  Co.  Ginn  Publishing 
Co.  gave  a lesson  in  bookmaking.  The 
entire  process  of  making  stoves  was 
shown  at  the  Walker  Pratt  Stove  Foun 
dry.  Ward  Corby  Baking  Co.  displayed 
the  superiority  of  their  bread,  and  at 
the  Union  Glass  Works  many  interest- 
ing methods  were  shown. 


April  20  and  21  about  thirty  members 
of  the  United  States  history  classes 
went  to  the  Cadet  Armory.  There  the 
guns,  shot,  uniforms  and  old  buttons 
furnished  entertainment. 

The  German  ocean  liner  “Kronprin- 
essen  Cec-ilie”  is  held  in  Boston  Har- 
bor. April  16  and  20  it  was  visited  by 
the  German  classes.  Everyone  became 
German  for  the  afternoon,  and,  after 
going  over  the  liner,  the  war  was  dis- 
cussed in  German. 

The  annual  concert  was  given  April 
30  by  the  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra. 
Nearly  one  hundred  took  part  and  made 
the  affair  a great  success. 

Ruth  Mitchell,  ’15. 
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The  Stampede  Russell  Smith 
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SWEET  SUN  WORSHIP. 


The  red  of  roses  paints  the  eastern 
skies ; 

Black  crows  caw  lazily 
Their  scornful,  lusty  wake!  wake!  wake! 
While  morn  dawns  merrily. 

The  star  of  morning  twinkles  white 
Against  the  turquoise  blue, 

And  chanticleers  proclaim  the  day 
With  “cock  a doodle  doo !’’ 

The  sun  sails  high  above  the  earth 
And  burns  the  mist  away, 

To  cast  a benediction  bright 
Upon  the  coming  day. 

The  waves  make  curt’sy  to  the  sky ; 

The  fishes  of  the  sea 
Send  rippling  circles  heavenward 
To  vouch  fidelity. 

The  dancing  ships  dip  up  and  down 
While  oceans  sound  their  cry 
Of  everlasting  strength  and  life 
Reflected  from  on  high. 


The  sparrows  and  the  chickadees 
Awake  for  breakfast  hours, 

With  cheery,  noisy  chatterings, 

They  rouse  the  fairy  flowers. 

Then  lovely  flow'rets  open  wide 
Their  tender,  dewy  eyes, 

To  greet  the  smiling  of  the  sun 
And  azure  of  the  skies. 

The  pussy  pussy  willow  elves 
Are  bowing  to  and  fro, 

With  Quaker  quaintness  picturesque, 
Their  piety  to  show. 

The  columbine  pays  reverence 
To  sun,  his  Lord  and  King, 

Then  rings  his  magic  bells  to  call 
The  fairies  out  to  sing. 

The  Preacher  Jack  stands  forth  and 
speaks 

Of  Sister  Leaflets  Three, 

Which  shade  his  pulpit,  you,  and  me 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 


The  east  now  fades  arbutus  pink ; 

The  gray  sea  gulls  in  air 
Are  swooping  to  the  white-capped  sea 
From  high  in  skies  so  fair. 

The  fragrant  wind  blows  o’er  the  earth 
Sweet  music  through  the  trees, 

And  robins  join  their  songs 
To  concords  of  the  breeze. 


The  modest  fern  fronds  hide  their  heads 
Communing  with  their  thought; 

But  later  beauty  they’ll  reveal, 

Superb  and  all  unsought. 

Then  by  the  laughing,  singing  brook, 
Anemones  we  find. 

Which  scatter  wide  their  passioned  love, 
True  flowers  of  the  wind. 
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The  lovely  horse-shoe  violets 
Make  all  the  grassy  hill 

A starry  carpet  velvety 
For  happy  Jack  and  Jill. 

But  in  a shady,  quiet  nook, 
Their  mission  brother  grows; 

On  wings  of  loving  sacrifice 
Exquisite  perfume  blows. 

A garden  spider  comes  to  life. 
And  spins  her  dewy  webs, 

Then  generously  gives  her  work 
For  fairy  elvin  spreads. 


The  graceful  swaying  daffodils 
In  chorus  flash  their  gold 

In  pretty  yellow  pinwheel  whirls, 
By  which  their  hopes  are  told. 

The  crocuses  demurely  pop 
From  out  the  lawn  so  green ; 

A kinder  dash  of  willing  love 
I never  yet  have  seen. 

A butterfly  flits  everywhere 
In  dainty  blessedness, 

And  in  the  sunlit  flower  cups 
It  finds  pure  happiness. 


Grasshoppers  green  jump  here  and 
there, 

With  never  grief  nor  care, 

And  kneel  before  their  mecca  orb 
In  humble,  trusting  prayer. 

Tlie  dandelion  proud,  unfolds 
Its  yellow  circles  keen; 

It  tries  to  imitate  the  sun, 

In  all  its  golden  sheen. 

Dutch  tulips  open  wide  their  hearts, 
Expressing  their  delight 
In  flaming  sunset  colorings, 

Their  loving  tributes  bright. 


The  squirrels  scamper  round  the  wood 
And  scold  at  everything; 

While  in  the  town  the  breakfast  bells 
Are  sounding  ting-a-ling. 

The  barnyard,  making  one  grand  din, 
Is  raising  all  its  voice 

To  praise  the  shining  heavenly  sun, 
And  make  us  all  rejoice. 

Wild  creatures  of  the  mystic  wood 
Are  making  their  sweet  say 

In  far-off  orgies  to  the  day, 

In  their  peculiar  way. 


Moral  : 


Now  let  us  mortals  all  join  in 
With  nature’s  triumphs,  too, 
And  raise  an  overwhelming  shout 
To  Heavenly  skies  so  blue. 

Let  thanks  arise  to  God  on  high 
For  night  and  day  and  light; 
Please  may  our  feeble  prayers  find 
Some  merit  in  His  sight. 


We'll  turn  our  faces  to  the  sun, 

With  gladness  in  our  hearts; 

With  strengthened  heavenly  faith  sin- 
cere 

We’ll  do  our  earthly  parts. 

Our  God  is  dazzling  truth  itself. 

So  let’s  enroll  our  name 
To  conquer  perfidy  and  shame, 

In  search  for  holy  fame. 

Dorothy  Allen,  ’16. 


HIS  CHANCE. 


Oh,  the  lure  of  the  great,  glorious 
city,  with  its  brilliantly  lighted,  noisy 
streets,  and  crowds  which  never  cease 
to  come  and  go  ! The  many,  many  lives 
that  are  wrecked  when  the  vices  of  that 
mysterious  realm  beckon — “Come !”  And 
who  in  all  that  kingdom  cares  when  Hie 
victim  yields? 

But,  far  beyond  the  gates  of  that 
great  city,  dwells  a more  peaceful, 


happy  land,  where  the  wonderful  hills 
loom  up  to  meet  the  heavens ; where 
men  are  truly  happy,  and  boys  and 
girls  run  barefooted,  bareheaded,  in  the 
tall,  grassy  meadows,  or  cool  their  feet 
in  the  gurgling  brook ; where,  at  night, 
all  is  calm  and  sweet,  the  only  lights 
among  these  friendly  hills  being  the 
tiny,  twinkling  stars. 

Each  evening,  when  the  soft  shades 
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of  night  are  beginning  to  fall,  a tall, 
healthy  lad  may  be  seen  driving  the 
cows  from  the  pasture.  And,  toddling 
beside  him,  his  little  sister,  begging  for 
a ride  on  “Ivanhoe’s”  back,  “ ’cause  he 
had  the  longest  horns.”  But  the  boy 
is  not  content. 

When  darkness  had  enveloped  the 
hills,  and  t lie  lad  and  his  father  sat 
alone  on  the  broad  steps  of  their  hum- 
ble home,  resting  from  the  long  day's 
labor,  the  boy  turned  to  his  father 
with  a pleading  expression  on  his  face 

“Dad,  won’t  you  please  let  me  go? 
If  you  only  knew  how  I want  to  see  the 
city ! I want  my  chance  at  the  world 
like  other  boys,  dad.” 

“My  boy,”  replied  his  father,  laying 
his  hands  gently  on  his  son’s  shoulders, 
“wait  until  you  are  older.  Then  it  will 
be  time  enough  and  right  for  you  to 
have  your  chance.  Your  brother  went 
to  Ihe  city  just  ten  years  ago.  He 
never  came  back.  If  he  had  been  older 
it  might  have  been  different,  but  lie,  too, 
was  young  like  you.  Wait  awhile.” 

“But  I can't.  It  seems  as  if  I must 
go  and  see  what  the  city  is  like.  Oh, 
how  I want  my  chance !” 

"If  you  want  to  go  as  much  as  you 
say,  son,  mother  and  I.  nor  anyone  else, 
can  keep  you.” 

“Then  1 may  go?”  the  lad  eagerly  re 
sponded. 

"Yes,  you  may  go,’’  his  father  an- 
swered slowly,  as  if  pronouncing  a ver- 
dict. 

Two  weeks  later  a boy  dressed  in  a 
countrified  suit,  and  carrying  an  old- 
fashioned  handbag,  descended  the  plat- 
form of  the  train.  He  had  stepped  into 
the  great  city.  Walking  along  the 
crowded  streets,  full  of  noise  and  con 
fusion — things  for  which  he  had  always 
longed — the  lad  vainly  endeavored  to 
find  in  that  great  kingdom  the  small 
hotel  to  which  he  had  been  directed. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a hand  laid  heavih 
on  his  shoulder,  and,  turning,  startled, 
looked  up  into  the  face  of  a strange 
man. 

“Laddie,”  said  the  stranger  earnestly 
and  not  unkindly,  “it  is  easy  to  see 
that  you  are  fresh  from  the  country 


Go  back  before  it  is  too  late.  I left 
my  comfortable  home  among  the  hills 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  came  to  Ibis 
great  city,  as  you  have,  to  seek  my  for- 
tune. I was  too  young.  It  was  hard 
for  me  to  earn  a living,  and  consequent- 
ly I came  under  the  influence  of  men 
who  were  not  what  they  should  have 
been.  Wealthy?  Oh,  yes,  1 am  what 
men  call  rich.  How  did  1 make  my 
money?  Not  honestly.  Ob.  no,  I am 
not  a good  man,  nor  a happy  one.  Look 
around  and  see  the  men  with  whom  1 
am  associated.  Go  back,  lad,  before 
you,  too,  fall  into  the  clutches  of  this 
city.” 

"Go  back  now?”  questioned  the  sur- 
prised boy,  wonderingly.  “Why  don't 
you  ever  go  back?” 

"Go  back?  Me?”  The  man  laughed 
harshly.  “No,  no,  lad.  Don't  you  un- 
derstand? I tell  you  the  city  has  me 
in  its  clutches.  It  won’t  let  me  go. 
Come,  there  is  a train  leaving  shortly 
for  the  hills  from  whence  you  came. 
Come.” 

“But  how — how  do  you  know  where 
I came  from?”  inquired  the  boy,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
stranger. 

“I  know,  lad,  I know,”  replied  rhe 
man  quietly;  then:  “come,  now,  follow 
me  back  to  the  station.”  Wonderingly 
the  boy  obeyed. 

That  evening,  as  the  father  sat  on 
the  broad  steps  of  the  little  home  among 
the  hills,  lie  heard  a familiar  voice  civ 
out:  “Dad— oh,  I say,  dad— I've  come 
back  to  wait  untii  I’m  older  and 
stronger  before  I go  back  to  the  great 
city.” 

Elizabeth  Hoxie,  1918. 


FIRST  EXPERIMENT  — CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE— BUILDING 
OF  CHARACTER. 

Object:  To  build  a good  character. 

Apparatus:  Good  principles,  good  as 

soc-iates,  clear  head,  will  power. 

Chemicals:  Unselfishness,  oxide  of 

self-control,  concentrated  kindness, 
courage  hydroxide,  splinter  of  dis- 
like, crystals  of  purpose. 
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Procedure : 3.  Place  25  c-.c.  of  self-con- 

trol in  a test  tube  and  hold  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  to  the  tlame  of 
ridicule.  Result? 

2.  Collect  half  a test-tube  of 
hydro-goodness  and  insert  the 
splinter  of  dislike. 

3.  Take  one  of  the  good  principles 
and  see  if  it  is  soluble  in  half  a 
bottle  of  bad  public  opinion. 

4.  Hold  a little  hydroxide  of 
courage  in  the  flame  of  teudden 
danger  and  see  if  the  test  will 
work. 

5.  Put  10  grains  of  purpose  crys- 
tals in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  with 
enough  persistence  acid  to  cover 
the  crystals.  Apply  the  heat  of  will 
power  to  the  flask.  Collect  the 
gas  which  is  liberated  in  a test 
tube. 

Results:  1.  The  flame  does  not  consume 
the  oxide  and  has  no  effect  upon  it. 

2.  The  splinter  does  not  burn 
brilliantly  but  is  consumed  with 
a quiet  flame. 

3.  The  good  principle  is  not 
soluble  but  floats  on  the  top  of  the 
liquid. 

4.  The  hydroxide  burns  brilliant 
ly  and  with  a steady  flame. 

5.  The  liquid  in  the  flask  bubbles 
violently  and  the  gas  of  success 
collects  in  the  test-tube. 

Conclusion : As  is  shown  by  the  fore 

going  experiment,  a character  is 
built  by  tiie  uniting  of  certain  gases 
and  liquids  mentioned  above.  The 
character  must  be  firm  and  insolu- 
ble. It  is  a very  important  ele- 
ment, being  the  foundation  of  all 
compounds  of  life. 

Ruth  E.  Gleason,  T6. 


SPRING. 

As  we  walked  toward  the  woods  we 
could  tell  that  spring  had  come,  for 
everywhere  about  ns  on  the  open 
fields  boys  were  playing  ball.  The 
foliage  on  the  trees  had  just  begun  to 
peep  out  through  the  tiny  buds, 
and  encompassed  by  the  trees  could  be 
seen  a clear,  sparkling,  blue  lake,  now 
bereft  of  its  icy  coat. 


When  I first  entered  the  wood 
everything  looked  cold  and  barren,  and 
no  music  filled  the  air.  After  a mo- 
ment I began  to  look  more  closely 
about  me.  Here  and  there  birds  were 
fluttering  to  and  fro.  chattering  gleeful- 
ly of  the  new  homes  they  were  building 
in  the  tall  trees  about  us.  The  trees 
seemed  to  be  making  every  effort  to 
shelter  the  little  nests,  bursting  their 
buds  open  and  stretching  their  tiny 
leaves  as  much  as  possible.  Down 
among  the  small  grasses  little  flowers 
tried  to  force  their  faces  up  to  be  wel- 
comed by  the  big^  laughing,  golden- 
faced sun.  Hearing  a small  tinkling 
noise  we  hastened  along  to  find  a little 
brook  rolling  noisily  down  the  hill  as 
if  he  were  rejoicing  at  the  loss  of  his 
winter  roof. 

Upon  leaving.  I had  a Joyous,  hap- 
py feeling  that  made  me  realize  the 
glory  of  a spring  day,  when  everything 
begins  to  wake  and  things  resume  new 
life.  In  my  final  look  I saw  not  the 
desolate  wood  of  an  hour  before,  but  a 
world  full  of  life,  joy,  happiness,  and  a 
splendor  that  was  magnificent  to  look 
upon  as  the  most  costly  article  that 
could  be  bought. 

Winifred  C.  Siiedd,  1917. 


FIGHTING  AN  OFF-SHORE  GALE. 

It  was  just  after  dinner  that  Carlton 
Markham,  U.  S.  S.  Castine,  and  I.  start- 
ed from  the  West  Southport  steamer 
landing  in  our  18-foot  Atlantic  dory 
with  no  other  intentions  than  to 
cruise  around  and  go  outside  the  har- 
bor. 

It  was  what  one  might  call  a perfect 
day.  The  sun  shone  with  great  inten- 
sity and  there  was  not  a sign  of  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  but  a cool  breeze 
blew  steadily  from  shore,  dulling  the 
effect  of  the  sun  and  giving  slight  mo- 
tion to  the  water. 

We  headed  straight  for  the  open  sea. 
and  soon  the  smooth  waters  of  the  inner 
bay  gave  way  to  a heavy  ground  swell, 
when  the  boat  first  dragged  then  shot 
ahead  as  if  pushed  by  some  invisible 
hand.  I noted  that  the  tide  was  with 
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ns,  and  also  it  wt  were  travelling  at 
the  respeetal  :•;**  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  1 toh  ail. 

“Say,”  he  returned,  "I  guess  you 
never  saw  any  speed-boating.  Why, 
man,  the  scout  cruiser  Chester  can 
travel  twenty-seven  and  flve-tentlis  miles 
an  hour.  Ha!  ha!  Twelve  miles  an 
hour  with  the  tide.  Pretty  crude!  Say. 
the  Birmingham — ” 

"Never  mind  the  Birmingham,”  1 
sang  out.  "Just  cast  your  weather  eye 
astern  and  look  at  that  big-  white 
cruiser  following  us — I mean  chasing 
us.”  Just  astern,  that  is  to  say  about 
two  hundred  yards,  was  a cabined 
cruiser,  which  looked  to  be  a thirty- 
five  footer.  We  watched  in  silence  for 
two  full  minutes,  then  we  realized  that 
they  were  gaining  on  us,  and  that  they 
were  directly  in  our  wake,  and  we  imag- 
ined that  we  could  hear  some  one  on 
the  other  craft  yell  at  us.  As  yet  no 
direct  challenge  had  been  made  either 
by  us  or  by  any  one  on  their  boat. 

"Now,”  said  Carl,  “I’m  going  to  show 
you,  as  well  as  them,  that  a little  sea- 
manship taught  by  Uncle  Sam  is  worth 
something.  I’ll  bet,”  he  continued, 
“that  they've  got  five  times  the  horse- 
power that  we  have,  but  I'll  give  ’em  a 
go.”  So  saying  he  took  the  tiller,  and 
I obeyed  his  every  command.  I regu- 
lated the  oil  so  that  it  flowed  steadily 
with  just  the  proper  amount,  filled  the 
gasolene  tank  which  was  nearly  empty, 
and  every  few  minutes  gave  him  an 
idea  how  much  they  were  gaining. 

Carl  proved  his  worth,  for  it  took 
our  larger  opponent  exactly  thirty-five 
minutes  to  overhaul  us  and  come 
abreast.  The  craft  proved  to  be  the 
Neptune  111.  of  Bath.  She  was  thirty- 
seven  feet  long,  and  had  fifteen  horse- 
power, compared  with  our  four  horse- 
power. 

Several  people  were  aboard,  and  the 
man  at  tbe  wheel,  a tall,  gray-headed  old 
gentleman  with  a merry  twinkle  in  bis 
eye,  in  full  yachting  regalia,  greeted  us 
saying:  "You  gave  us  a good  rub  for  a 
while,  and  she’s  a worthy  little  boat. 
Say — oh ! no  wonder  you  did,  with  a 
U.  S.  N.  sailor  aboard.  Ah ! that  ex- 


plains. Well,  we  must  be  off.”  So 
saying  he  pulled  in  the  throttle,  and 
waving  us  a farewell  sped  away 
toward  the  nor' west.  We  shut  off  our 
power  and  looked  around  to  get  our 
bearings. 

During  tbe  race  we  had  travelled 
straight  out  eleven  miles,  and  I noticed 
a heavy  swell  on.  Not  only  that,  but 
what  an  hour  ago  had  been  a soothing 
breeze,  was  now  a strong  wind.  At 
that  moment  the  sun  sank  behind  a 
cloud  and  it  grew  very  dark.  The  wind 
increased  to  a gale,  and  1 realized  that 
we  were  in  for  it.  Turning  to  Carl,  I 
said,  "Hadn't  we  better  put  in  at  Five 
Islands?  You  know  its  getting  dark, 
and  this  wind  is  fierce.  I've  got 
friends  over  there.” 

"Never  mind  your  friends.  If  I 
think  we  need  to  put  in,  we'll  put  in, 
but  for  the  present  we  buck  right  into 
this.  Get  that?'’  Thereupon  I said  no 
more. 

The  engine  showed  signs  of  missing 
fire,  and  Carl  quickly  discovered  that 
the  spark  plug  had  loosened  in  some 
unexplainable  way.  This  he  tightened, 
and  with  good  results.  We  put  the 
spray-hood  up,  took  down  our  flags, 
stowed  away  all  the  cushions,  put  tar- 
paulin over  the  battery  box,  and  away 
we  went  into  the  teeth  of  the  gale. 

The  sky  grew  very  dark  now,  and  the 
ever-increasing  wind  tossed  us  about 
relentlessly.  The  spray  pounded  our 
spray-hootl  unmercifully,  and  frequent- 
ly one  of  us  would  get  a shower  bath. 
We  were  now,  Carl  said,  about  six  miles 
out  from  Five  Islands,  and  about  three 
nor’east,  and  about  sixteen  from  the 
Westport  landing.  To  me  at  that  mo- 
ment it  seemed  like  a hundred. 

Night  was  now  upon  us,  and  through 
the  inky  darkness  nothing  in  any  di- 
rection could  be  seen.  We  plunged  on, 
however,  now  diving  right  into  a wave, 
now  rising  to  the  crest,  only  to  drop 
into  the  trough  with  a sickening  sen- 
sation. It  was  this  dropping  that 
raised  havoc  with  me.  It  seemed  as  if 
we  were  dropping  about  fifty  feet  each 
time.  I noticed  about  an  inch  of  water 
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on  the  floor,  and  knew  that  we  were 
shipping  it. 

“Carl  1”  I said  suddenly,  “I'm  getting 
seasick.  If  you  know  where  you  are, 
and  have  got  your  bearings,  go  ahead, 
but  I think  this  is  our  last  cruise.”  As 
I said  it  a large  wave  smote  the  bow, 
and  the  water  poured  over  the  side  by 
the  gallon.  There  was  now  about  four 
inches  of  water  in  the  boat. 

“Look  here,”  he  answered,  “I  know 
where  I am  exactly.  If  you  think  this 
is  your  last  cruise  you  might  as  well 
jump  overboard  now,  and  have  it  over 
with.”  I couldn't  see  his  face,  but  I 
knew  he  was  fooling  with  me,  even 
at  such  a time.  “And,”  he  concluded. 
“I'm  master  of  this  boat,  and  if  you 
don’t  shut  up  and  go  for’ard.  I'll  plug 
you,  quick.”  At  this  remark  I laughed 
and  obeyed  orders. 

The  wind  was  blowing  furiously,  and 
it  became  a task  to  keep  upright  in  the 
boat.  The  water  poured  in  steadily 
now,  and  we  noted  that  we  had  a foot 
of  water,  and  that  the  gunwale  had 
sunk  a few  inches.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  engine  began  to  miss  and 
back-fire,  which  was  the  worst  thing 
that  could  possibly  happen. 

At)  word  was  spoken.  I had  no  idea 
where  we  were,  nor  what  minute  we 
might  capsize.  We  were  both  drenched 
long  since,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  early  August  my  hands  and 
feet  were  numb  with  cold  from  the  con- 
tinual in-pour  of  water.  Time  seemed 
to  go  slower  than  I had  ever  remem- 
bered it  before.  The  boat  was  now  half 
full  of  water.  1 lay  in  the  bottom,  not 
caring  when  it  ended  or  how.  I knew 
we  were  moving,  as  1 could  feel  the 
water  drenching  me  at  each  plunge  of 
the  bow.  To  me  it  was  miraculous. 
Here  we  were,  in  this  raging  storm,  with 
the  boat  two  feet  deep  in  water  and  the 
engine  going,  that  was  the  wonder  of  it 
all. 

Suddenly  the  engine  gave  a few  fit- 
ful explosions,  and  died  entirely.  I 
raised  my  head  to  see  what  had 
happened,  and  as  I did  so  the  bow 
struck  something  with  great  force,  and 
we  stopped  still,  though  the  boat  rocked 
dangerously. 


“Well,  I made  a poor  landing,  but 
guess  it'll  do,  considering.”  It  was 
Carl.  As  he  said  this  he  jumped  onto 
the  wharf  and  made  the  boat  fast. 

“Are  we  here?”  I said,  not  knowing 
hardly  what  I was  saying. 

“Here !”  he  shouted.  '‘Yes,  we’re 
here.  You  run  along  up  to  the  house. 
1 s’ pose  l hey"  re  all  crazy  about  us. 
Well,  beat  it.  Don't  stand  there  and 
freeze !” 

I reached  the  cottage  a minute  later. 
It  was  then  one  o’clock.  All  was  quiet. 
A minute  later  Carl  appeared.  “Say,” 
lie  said,  “guess  they  thought  we  stayed 
at  Five  Islands  all  night,  cause  they're 
all  abed.  Wliow!  If  they  could  have 
seen  us  an  hour  ago.  Well,  we’ll  quiet- 
ly get  to  bed.  I've  been  in  a good  many 
storms  in  my  day,  and  this  storm’s  not 
the  worst  by  a long  way,  but  it  was 
the  worst  I've  ever  been  in  in  an 
eighteen  footer.  We  did  our  best  any- 
way. Good  night,  kid.” 

He  said,  “ice  did  our  best."  I tried 
to  think  what  I had  done  to  help  him 
bring  us  safely  home.  I was  too  tired 
to  move,  and  soon  fell  asleep  thinking 
what  a fine  seaman  and  what  a game 
fellow  Carl  was  and  what  a miserable 
showing  I had  made  as  a seaman. 

George  Jardixe,  ’15. 


THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 

Along  a dusty  road,  early  in  the  fall, 
a weary  traveller,  followed  by  a donkey, 
plodded.  The  weather  was  hot  and  the 
bright  clear  sun  shone  like  brass.  The 
road  was  full  of  sharp  rocks  and  very 
steep,  for  it  ascended  a mountain  of 
considerable  size.  All  along  the  path 
dusty  grass  and  golden  rod  tempted  the 
donkey,  and  an  occasional  hitch  of  the 
halter  was  necessary  to  remind  him 
where  he  was. 

At  last,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  began 
to  slant  and  turn  a rugged  red,  the  top 
of  the  mountain  was  reached,  and  a 
great  picture  was  unfolded.  To  the 
west  bathed  in  that  ruddy  glow  the 
slope  was  gradual,  and  melted  away 
into  little  green  patches  of  gardens 
dotted  by  tiny  farm  houses.  Around 
these  were  smaller  brown  specks,  graz- 
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iug  herds,  and  returning  teams.  To 
the  north  and  east  the  mountain  fell 
away  rapidly,  leaving  a high  precipice 
that  had  its  bottom  in  a wild  region  of 
rocks  and  scrubby  bushes,  that  joined 
the  fields,  making  a contrast  of  the 
brown  and  green. 

As  the  traveller  gazed  he  beheld, 
wheeling  in  narrowing  circles,  a great 
bird.  At  last  it  darted  precipitously, 
and  then  in  a moment  rose  again  with 
something  white  in  its  talons.  The 
naturalist,  for  such  he  was,  quickly 
fetched  his  field  glasses  from  their  case, 
for  something  in  the  size  of  the  bird 
and  vast  sweep  of  the  wings  atracted 
his  attention.  Through  his  glasses  he 
could  see  a half-grown  lamb  struggling 
in  the  clutches  of  the  eagle.  He  watched 
the  bird  eagerly.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
great  eagle,  the  terror  of  the  country 
children,  that  he  had  been  told  about 
over  the  cider  of  a country  tavern. 

Circling,  the  bird  rose  till  he  was 
high  above  the  mountain  top.  Then, 
remaining  almost  stationary,  he  scanned 
the  country.  He  saw  nothing  alarming, 
for  the  little  gray  donkey  and  the  dusty 
khaki  clothes  of  the  naturalist  faded 
into  the  sombre  rocks  around  them. 
Then,  wheeling,  he  fell  rapidly,  till  he 
was  opposite  the  face  of  the  precipice 
and  lost  to  sight.  In  a moment  strange 
sounds  arose,  and  the  traveller,  peering 
over  the  edge,  beheld  on  a small  ledge, 
in  a nest  of  sticks,  a group  of  half- 
fledged  eagles  feasting  greedily  on  the 
lamb,  while  the  old  eagle  watched. 
Here  was  a chance.  His  purpose  of 
travelling  had  been  to  secure  a speci- 
men of  the  rapidly  growing  extinct  ani- 
mals for  the  museum.  To  secure  the 
old  birds  alive  was  out  of  question,  but 
would  not  the  young  of  such  a large 
parent  be  also  large  themselves?  They 
probably  would.  At  any  rate,  a new 
eagle  was  needed  at  the  museum. 

As  the  eagle  would  probably  remain 
with  the  young  all  night,  the  naturalist 
decided  to  camp  on  the  top  of  tiie 
mountain.  He  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
shadow  of  a huge  rock,  and  tethered  his 
donkey.  The  night  was  clear  and  still, 
and  the  tired  man  slept  soundly.  He 
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awoke  early,  and,  on  looking,  found  the 
mother  eagle  gone.  Now  was  his 
chance.  He  quickly  tied  a knotted  rope 
to  a tree,  and  fixed  it  so  it  would  not 
chafe  on  any  hard  rock.  Then,  fetch- 
ing a willow  hamper,  he  strapped  it  on 
his  back,  and  lowered  himself  by  a rope. 

The  descent  was  quite  easy,  for  the 
jutting  rocks  gave  a good  foothold. 
Gradually  he  worked  his  way  down  till 
he  was  on  the  ledge  with  the  crying 
eaglets.  He  hastily  thrust  three  in  the 
hamper,  and  began  to  ascend,  for  a 
black  spot  far  away  frightened  him. 
The  ascent  was  harder,  for  the  eagles 
were  heavy.  On  a little  ledge  he  stood 
still  for  a moment  to  get  breath.  As 
lie  looked  back,  he  saw  almost  upon  him 
a great  eagle,  approaching  like  an  ar- 
row with  great  sweeps  of  his  wings. 
With  feverish  haste  the  naturalist 
climbed  the  remaining  space  and  ran  to 
liis  hut  that  he  had  constructed  against 
the  rock.  Near  the  door  was  the  little 
donkey.  The  animal  must  have 
thought  a cyclone  had  struck  him,  for 
the  naturalist  seized  him  and  pulled 
him  into  the  hut. 

The  eagle,  drawn  by  the  cries  of  the 
eaglets  in  the  hamper,  rushed  to  the 
shanty,  and  savagely  bit  and  tore  at 
the  brush  on  the  roof.  When  a hole 
was  made  in  the  roof,  the  eagle  was 
promptly  poked  away  with  a pole.  This 
could  not  keep  up  forever.  The  roof 
was  becoming  torn  to  pieces.  Reaching 
his  hand  in  the  hamper,  the  naturalist 
pulled  out  a struggling,  fighting, 
scratching  eagle,  and,  pulling  aside  the 
brush  that  served  for  a door,  he  threw 
it  as  far  as  he  could.  It  fell  near  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  and  flapped  over,  cry- 
ing loudly.  To  rescue  this,  the  parent 
bird  flew  away,  and  a breathing  spell 
was  left  to  the  traveller.  He  hastily 
threw  a pack  on  the  donkey,  seized  the 
hamper,  and  rushed  madly  down  the 
slope,  dragging  the  poor  donkey  after 
him.  Over  stumps,  over  rocks,  not  once 
gazing  at  the  beautiful  moss  or  the 
scarlet-turning  leaves,  or  even  glancing 
at  the  great  view  he  had  so  admired 
on  coming  up,  they  went.  His  only 
thought  was  to  reach  the  forest.  He 
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might  abandon  the  young  eagles.  No, 
not  after  all  this  trouble,  lie  might 
leave  the  donkey,  but  he  would  not  de 
sert  his  faithful  friend.  All  or  none 
would  he  safe.  Soon  the  trees  became 
thicker,  till  the  naturalist  was  pulling 
his  donkey  between  mammoth  pines  and 
over  a carpet  of  soft  pine  needles.  Here 
he  stopped  to  rest.  The  eagle  ap- 
proached him  now  to  rescue  the  other 
young.  She  dashed  at  the  pine  tops, 
but  she  could  not  penetrate  them.  The 
Irees  were  too  close  together  for  her 
huge  wings.  If  she  came  slowly,  a 
blow  from  a cudgel  awatied  her.  This 
was  not  the  eagle’s  manner  of  warfare. 
She  wanted  to  sweep  in  open  ground 
and  be  quickly  away.  Nevertheless, 
the  eagle  kept  doggedly  on.  At  last 
hunger  and  fatigue  drew  her  away.  She 
went  slowly  at  first,  to  see  if  her  victim 
would  venture  forth.  But  the  natural- 
ist remained  under  the  friendly  pines 
all  day,  and  at  night  he  picked  his  way 
to  the  village.  At  last  he  was  safe. 

Both  the  young  eagles  lived,  and  a I 
the  museum  grew  to  be  great  birds,  ri 
vals  of  tli&ir  parents.  The  naturalist 
is  now  an  old  man,  but  at  the  mention 
of  eagles  lie  unconsciously  looks  up  in 
the  air  with  dread  lest  his  exploit  be 
repeated. 


THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE  OF 
THE  MOVING  PICTURE  IN- 
VESTIGATION. 

From  the  day  when  the  "Junior  Con- 
ference Club”  first  began  the  moving 
picture  investigation,  its  members  have 
been  bombarded  with  such  questions  as- 

"Why  are  you  doing  it?”  "Are  you 
going  to  abolish  the  moving  pictures?” 
"What  good  is  it  going  to  do?”  etc. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  others  who 
have  silently  questioned — why?  It  is 
with  the  intent  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions that  this  is  written,  although  all 
the  results  have  not  yet  been  tabulated 
for  publishing. 

First,  we  undertoook  this  work  not 
only  to  please  our  honored  superintend- 
ent, but  also  because  the  subject  inter- 
ested us.  We  have  no  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  abolish  moving  pictures, 


nor  anything  of  that  nature;  but,  as  we 
stated  in  each  room  where  the  investi- 
gation led  us,  we  are  “neither  for  nor 
against  the  "movies,”  but  simply  inves- 
tigating.” Just  what  will  he  the  entire 
result  we  cannot  yet  tell;  but  we  expect 
to  learn  from  the  tabulation  just  how 
the  moving  pictures  affect  Arlington, 
and  also  tlieir  effect  on  individuals. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  finished  the 
tabulating,  we  desire  to  give  a shore 
outline  of  our  work  up  to  this  time.  In 
the  first  place,  our  superintendent  sug- 
gested such  an  investigation  to  the  "J. 
C.  C.”  at  a conference  on  January  15th. 
He  informed  us  that  it  had  been  tried 
in  other  towns  with  great  success,  and 
it  would  please  him  very  much  if  A.  H. 
S.  would  investigate  the  Arlington 
schools.  We  of  t lie  "J.  C.  C.”  seized 
upon  the  idea  but  were  disappointed  to 
learn  that  he  had  offered  the  first 
chance  to  the  seniors.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, very  busy  in  preparing  for  “ex- 
ams,” did  not  care  for  the  plan,  and 
we  were  left  in  sole  possession. 

Our  honored  superintendent  drew  up 
a sample  qustionnaire.  After  we  had 
picked  over  these  questions,  discarded 
some  and  added  others,  we  made  two 
copies:  one  for  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
grades,  simplified ; the  other  for  the 
ninth  grade  and  the  high  school,  in  its 
original  form.  The  next  step  was  to 
find  out  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
Arlington  schools  from  the  fourth  grade 
di rough  the  senior  class,  and  we  dis- 
covered that  we  needed  about  Twelve 
hundred  copies. 

By  the  first  of  March  the  slips  for  the 
grades  were  printed,  and  on  Thursday, 
March  4th,  the  eight  "J.  C.  C.”  mem- 
bers, accompanied  by  two  seniors,  who 
proved  a very  great  help,  carried  on  the 
investigation  in  the  Cutter  Grammar 
School.  As  this  was  our  first  school, 
two  girls  were  assigned  to  each  room ; 
one  read  and  explained  the  question 
aire,  the  other  walked  around  the  room 
and  answered  the  children's  questions. 
In  each  room,  we  took  care  to  state 
that  we  were  “neither  for  nor  against 
the  ‘movies-’  ” We  were  cordially 
treated  in  the  Cutter  School,  and  en- 
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joyed  a visit  to  the  fourth  and  eighth 
grades.  When  we  left,  we  decided  that 
the  work  was  much  more  interesting 
than  we  expected. 

On  the  next  day,  March  5th,  two 
of  our  members  volunteered  to  ‘■do’’ 
the  1‘armenter  School.  The  writer  was 
not  present,  but  those  who  were  there 
said  that  they  had  a most  enjoyable 
time,  afterwards  visiting  in  some  of  the 
rooms. 

On  Monday,  March  8th,  we  went 
to  the  Bussell.  By  this  time,  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  quite  adept  at  the 
trade,  so  each  had  a room  to  her- 
self. The  Bussell  children  had  110 
trouble  in  filling  out  the  slips,  but  were 
inclined  to  ask  foolish  questions. 

On  Tuesday,  March  Oth,  up  walked 
up  to  the  Heights  to  the  Locke.  Here, 
as  in  all  the  other  schools,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  draw  lots  for  the  fourth 
grade,  because  we  all  wanted  that 
grade  more  than  any  other. 

The  last  grammar  school — but  not 
the  least — was  the  Crosby,  which  we 
visited  on  Thursday,  March  11th. 
Unfortunately,  the  slips  gave  out,  and 
we  found  it  necessary  to  skip  several 
grades  until  one  hundred  slips  could 
be  printed. 

We  began  the  High  School — a much 
harder  proposition — on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  March  IStli  and  ltlth,  by 
“doing”  the  Freshman  class.  They 
considered  it  a great  joke,  as  did  most 
of  the  A.  H.  S.  students. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Freshman 
class  we  left  the  investigation  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  teachers,  instead 
of  going  ourselves  to  the  different 
rooms. 

Friday,  April  2nd,  saw  the  comple- 
tion of  the  active  part  of  the  i lives tiga 
tion,  which  has  carried  us  into  many 
and  various  rooms  and  grades.  We 
have  had  experience  in  investigating 
every  grade  from  the  fourth  to  the 
Freshman  class,  and  experienced  a great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Although  this  part 
of  the  work  was  finished,  we  still  had 
to  tabulate  all  our  slips. 

This  tabulation,  although  it  is  not 
yet  finished,  has  proved  most  interest- 


ing, and  a few  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  High  School  have 
been  prepared,  which  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  Arlington  High  School  stu- 
dents. 

Taking  the  four  classes  together  and 
making  allowances  for  absences,  the 
total  number  of  pupils  who  answered 
these  questions  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.  Of  this  number,  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine  attend  the  ■•mov- 
ies.” One  hundred  seventeen  attend  in 
Arlington  alone;  sixty-seven  in  places 
outside  of  Arlington,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  in  both  Arlington  and 
other  places.  Seventy- three  generally 
go  in  the  afternoon;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  prefer  the  evening;  while 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  go  both 
in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening. 
Three  hundred  and  two  pupils  do  not 
attend  rhe  “movies"  regularly,  but  only 
occasionally;  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  go  regularly  once  a week,  thirty- 
two  go  twice  a week;  five  three  times  a 
week,  and  four  go  more  than  three 
times  a week. 

Eighty -eight  Seniors  attend  the  mov- 
ing pictures,  out  of  a total  of  ninety 
one.  Sixteen  attend  in  Arlington: 
twelve  in  other  places,  and  sixty  in 
both  Arlington  and  other  places.  Nine 
students  spend  their  afternoons  at  the 
“movies”;  seventeen  their  evenings,  and 
fifty-two  both  afternoons  and  evenings. 
Fifty  Seniors  go  once  in  a while; 
twenty-seven  once  a week,  and  nine 
twice  a week.  The  Senior  class  con- 
tains no  students  who  go  more  than 
twice  a week,  thus  standing  at  fhe  head 
of  all  the  other  classes. 

In  the  Junior  class  one  hundred  and 
nine  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
students  go  to  the  “movies.”  Twenty- 
seven  go  in  Arlington;  nineteen  else- 
where, and  fifty  nine  both  in  Arlington 
and  elsewhere.  Twenty-one  enjoy  the 
pictures  in  the  afternoon;  twenty-nine 
in  the  evening,  and  fifty-six  both  after- 
noons and  evenings.  Sixty-five  go  oc- 
casionally; thirty-five  go  once  a week; 
five  twice  a week;  one  three  times  a 
week,  and  one  more  than  three  times 
a week. 
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The  total  number  of  Sophomores  who 
attend  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pupils.  Thirty-three  attend  the 
theatre  in  Arlington;  twenty-one 
theatres  elsewhere;  and  seventy-one 
both  in  Arlington  and  other  places. 
The  afternoons  usually  see  fifteen  sopli- 
o mi  ores  at  the  "movies,”  the  evening  sees 
forty-one,  and  both  afternoons  and  even- 
ings see  sixty  nine.  Seventy-nine  go  occa 
sioally;  thirty  once  a week;  ten  twice  a 
week ; two  three  times  a week  and 
three  oftener. 

In  our  largest  class — the  Freshmen— 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  attend  the 
moving  pictures.  Forty-one  go  in  Ar- 
lington; tifieen  elsewhere,  and  seventy- 
one  in  Arlington  and  elsewhere. 
Twenty-eight  make  vise  of  the  after- 
noon to  see  the  ‘“movies” ; forty-seven 
the  evening,  and  fifty-two  both  after- 
noons and  evenings.  One  hundred  and 
eight  attend  occasionally ; thirty-six 
once  a week;  eight:  twice  a week,  and 
two  attend  three  times  weekly. 

The  results  so  far  have  proved  most 
interesting  to  us,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  grades,  and  the  rest 
of  the  questions  for  the  High  School. 

Nora  it  E.  Johnson,  *lf». 

Secretary  “Junior  Conference  Club.” 


A HERO  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

It  was  on  one  dark,  autumnal  evening 
in  Eastern  France  that  a cyclist,  clad 
in  a military  attire,  glided  silently  on 
through  a long  expanse  of'  wood  on  the 
road  to  Vesoul.  Vesoul  was  occupied 
by  the  German  army,  but  a strong  de- 
tachment of  Allied  troops  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  that  very 
night  the  place  was  to  be  surprised  and 
inevitably  captured,  while  the  Germans 
knew  nothing  of  the  impending  danger. 

The  fate  of  the  city  rested  on  the 
cyclist,  who  was  even  then  steadily 
pursuing  1 1 i s way  through  the  lines  of 
tin*  enemy.  This  German,  Max 
Schwartz,  was  accompanied  only  by  a 
dog,  belonging  to  the  army.  The  ani- 
mal kept  up  with  its  master  by  means 


of  an  easy  trot,  and  whenever  the  mas- 
ter stopped  to  listen,  which  was  very 
often,  the  dog  stopped  also  and  seemed 
to  strain  every  sense  to  locate  the 
whereabouts  of  an  enemy. 

Max  Schwartz  had  evaded  the  few 
guards  who  were  stationed  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  troops,  and  was  now 
practically  in  their  midst.  As  the 
ground  was  wooded  it  was  naturally 
shunned  by  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
and  French,  but  nevertlie^ss  Schwartz 
kept  a watch  on  the  road  ahead. 

Presently  he  saw  a light.  Drawing 
nearer  he  perceived  that  it  belonged  to 
a sentinel,  and  that  it  was  here  that 
ihe  woods  ended  abruptly,  and  the  vast 
stretch  of  meadows,  which  led  to 
Vesoul,  began. 

Leaving  the  dog  with  his  cycle,  Max 
threaded  his  way  silently  through  the 
trees,  until  he  came  to  a spot  which 
was  a considerable  distance  from  the 
road  and  bordering  on  the  meadow. 

He  found  to  his  dismay  that  he  stood 
within  five  yards  of  another  sentinel, 
and  that,  what  is  more,  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  was  dotted  by  lanterns,  by 
each  of  which  stood  a soldier. 

Max  Schwartz  went  back  to  his 
wheel;  down-heartedly  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  grass  and  pondered  over  his 
terrible  situation.  Max  realized  that 
the  freedom  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
of  his  Fatherland  depended  on  his  suc- 
cess, and  for  that  reason  he  could  not 
fail. 

A plan!  Yes,  and  a feasible  one' 
Max  went  quickly  to  work  on  this  new 
scheme  of  his.  ile  fastened  a note  to 
the  dog’s  collar  which  read  as  follows: 

"Headquarters  of  German  Infantry, 
Vesoul.  Your  city  is  in  danger.  I fol- 
low bearer  of  this  note  immediately 
(but  by  the  Dijon  road),  with  particu- 
lars. -M.  S.” 

The  highway  on  which  he  then  stood 
was  the  Langres  road,  and  the  Dijon 
road  he  knew  to  be  oidy  a few  yards 
to  the  right  for  it  joined  and  crossed 
the  Langres  road  about  a mile  ahead: 

"Go!”  he  commanded  quietly  to  the 
faithful  dog,  pointing  towards  the 
black  road  and  the  sentinel.  The  ani- 
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mal  followed  instructions  and  trotted 
off  down  the  road  ahead. 

He  knew  by  instinct  that  the  soldier 
was  an  enemy,  and  so  started  a detour 
through  the  woods.  Quickly  the  mas- 
ter seized  a stone  and  threw  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  dog. 

"Who  goes?”  called  the  sentinel,  on 
on  hearing  the  thud  of  the  stone.  The 
dog,  frightened,  burst  through  the  un- 
dergrowth and  out  into  the  open.  The 
soldier  raised  his  rifles  and  fired.  The 
dog  fell  with  a snarl,  and  rolled  over 
dead. 

The  sentinel,  even  in  the  dim  light, 
could  not  fail  to  discover  the  paper.  He 
read  it. 

“ ‘Immediately’  and  ‘by  the  Dijon 
road,’  ” he  exclaimed  to  himself,  and 
hurried  off  in  that  direction  to  inter- 
cept the  expected  German. 

This  was  the  chance  for  which  Max 
Schwartz  had  waited.  He  jumped  onto 
his  wheel,  and  in  a feiv  moments  rode 
out  into  the  great  clearing,  and  half 
an  hour  later  entered  Vesoul  itself. 

The  attack  was  met  and  withstood, 
through  the  timely  warning  of 
Schwartz. 

When  the  enemy  had  retreated  from 
its  walls,  the  citizens  and  garrison  met 
in  the  market  place,  where  they  heard 
the  story  of  Max  Schwartz’s  ride  to 
warn  the  town.  They  promptly  pre- 
sented Schwartz  with  an  Iron  Cross 
and  gave  three  loud,  ringing  cheers  to 
t lie  memory  of  the  dog  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country. 

Ernest  W.  Spaulding,  ‘18. 


THE  DOVE  PRINCE. 

Many  years  ago,  in  an  orienta1  coun- 
try, lived  a king  who  had  one  very 
beautiful  daughter.  Her  name  was 
Princess  Olivia.  It  was  her  favorite 
custom,  on  sunny  days,  to  stroll  among 
the  beautiful  gardens  surrounding  her 
father’s  court. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  summer 
she  was  taking  her  usual  walk  when 
*he  came  upon  a cluster  of  lilies.  One 
of  them  especially  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, it  was  so  pure  and  white.  While 
admiring  the  flowers,  she  thought  what 


a contrast  its  spotless  white  would 
make  against  her  raven  t resses.  So  she 
plucked  the  lily,  and  as  she  did  so  a 
white  dove  flew  up  from  the  broken 
stem  and  the  lily  disappeared. 

Presently  the  dove  spoke,  “Oh,  un- 
fortunate princess,  thou  hast  taken  the 
life  of  a prince  destined  to  be  thy  fu- 
ture husband.  Could  I have  but  lived 
three  years  longer  in  thy  father's  gai- 
den  the  charm  which  held  me  as  a lily 
would  have  been  broken,  and  then  1 
could  have  claimed  thee  as  my  bride.” 

The  princess  was  frightened  at  first. 
She  started  back  and  could  not  speak ; 
but  now,  growing  calm,  she  asked,  “Is 
there  no  means  of  setting  you  free?" 

“Yes,”  replied  the  dove,  “but  it  is  a 
hard  task.  You  must  neither  laugh  nor 
speak  for  three  years.  Shouldsl  thou 
speak  one  word  and  it  lacked  one  hour 
of  the  three  years  I should  perish  be 
cause  of  that.  I fear,  princess,  lhat 
thou  couldst  not  perform  so  difficult  a 
task.” 

“I  can  and  I will,”  answered  the 
princess  fervently,  “whatever  it  may 
cost.” 

So  saying,  she  turned  toward  the  pal- 
ace, following  the  flight  of  the  dove  as 
she  went. 

At  dinner  the  king  spoke  to  her,  but 
she  answered  not.  His  jester  per 
formed  in  her  presence,  yet  she  paid  no 
heed  to  his  comical  tricks.  All  attempts 
to  make  her  speak  or  laugh  proved  use- 
less. At  last  the  king,  enraged  at  his 
daughter's  obstinacy,  ordered  her  to  be 
taken  to  a lonely  tower  situated  on  some 
high  cMffs  overlooking  the  sea. 

“Here  you  may  think  it  over,”  he 
said,  “and  one  year  from  today  I shall 
return  to  give  you  another  test.” 

Each  day  the  beautiful  white  dove 
visited  the  tower  and  brought  news  of 
the  happenings  in  her  father's  kingdom, 
thus  helping  her  to  bear  the  punish 
ment. 

The  year  passed  quickly,  and  the 
king  came  to  the  tower  with  his  jester, 
but  his  daughter  remained  silent  and 
unmoved.  So  he  left  her  for  another 
year. 

That  year  passed,  and  again  he  came 
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to  the  tower,  and  as  before  the  princess 
neither  spoke  nor  laughed. 

The  king  was  beside  himself  with 
wrath,  and  said:  “One  more  year  will  I 
give  thee  and,  then  if  thou  are  still  im- 
movable, 1 will  cause  thee  to  be  cast  on 
to  the  rocks  which  thou  seest  from  this 
tower.” 

With  this  he  was  gone.  The  time 
passed  quickly,  and  again  the  king  re- 
turned. This  time  he  brought  with 
him  several  of  his  courtiers,  who  were 
clever  and  humorous,  and  every  chance 
was  given  her  to  appease  her  father's 
wrath.  It  lacked  but  a quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  three  years,  yet  Princess 
Olivia  remained  firm  and  silent. 

The  king  ordered  two  of  the  guards 
to  seize  her.  They  were  dragging  her 
to  the  solitary  window,  where  for  the 
past  three  years  she  had  patiently  wait- 
ed for  the  dove,  when  a flutter  of  wings 
was  heard  and  the  dove  flew  in  the 
window.  No  sooner  had  it  touched  the 
floor  than  its  form  changed  to  that  of 
a prince,  clad  in  white  silks  and  velvets. 

The  king  and  his  followers  stood 
aside  in  wonderment.  Princess  Olivia 
went  to  the  prince,  and,  leading  him  to 
her  father,  explained  her  stubbornness, 
and  begged  forgiveness. 

The  king  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  young  prince,  and  gave  his  daugh- 
ter his  blessing,  along  with  half  his 
kingdom. 

A short  time  afterward  a great  fes- 
tival was  held  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Olivia  and  the  “Dove 
Prince.” 

M.  L.  Bolster.  '15. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SPUIN'*  1. 

Gregory  Vale,  a young  artist,  had 
sought  the  foot  Bills  of  the  mountains 
in  search  of  new  impressions  and  in- 
spiration just  as  Jack  Frost  was  relin- 
quishing his  hold  on  the  mountain 


streams  and  slowly  disappearing  from 
his  winter  quarters.  The  faintest  of 
breezes  stirred  the  dry  leaves  as  lie- 
flung  himself  down  beside  a rippling, 
musical  brook,  winding  through  a glade. 
Budding  trees  on  every  side,  tiny  green 
shoots  under  foot,  and  here  and  there 
clusters  of  tiny  pink  and  purple  flowers, 
half  hidden  by  the  rustling  leaves, 
breathed  to  the  sky  the  joyous  frag- 
rance and  magic  touch  of  spring. 

As  he  sat  thus  musing  and  dreaming, 
the  balmy  air  soothed  his  spirit  into 
forgetfulness,  and  suddenly  he  heard 
a rushing  sound  as  of  the  whir  of  tiny 
wings,  now  here,  now  there,  now  near, 
now  far.  Puzzled  and  yet  charmed  by 
a seeming  mystery,  lie  listened,  and  as 
it  came  close  behind  him  he  turned 
and  beheld  a radiant  vision  of  ethereal 
beauty,  her  every  movement  a flash  of 
sunshine,  glinting'  to  and  fro ; a very 
angel  front  heaven,  lie  thought,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  apparition.  Flashing 
here  and  there,  borne  on  fairy  wings 
she  flew,  touching  the  ground,  the  trees 
and  bushes  until  each  as  if  touched  by 
a magician's  wand  sprang  into  life  and 
beauty.  Tiny  patches  of  green  carpeted 
the  earth,  shy  violets  and  the  fragrant 
May-flower  at  her  touch  blossomed 
into  modest  beauty;  trees,  large  and 
small,  budded  into  myriad  tiny  leaves 
at  her  command.  Spellbound  he 
watched  until  in  the  distance  she  faded 
from  sight. 

Gazing  bewildered  on  his  surround 
Jugs  he  strove  to  collect  his  scattered 
senses  and  visualize  his  dream.  Then, 
tired  with  a new  energy,  a fresh  en 
thnsiasm,  he  picked  up  a brush  and 
palette,  and  slowly  but  steadily  there 
grew  beneath  his  hand  that  dream  so 
rare  and  beautiful.  And  men  in  all 
the  world,  who  later  saw  it  hung,  pro- 
claimed  the  "Spirit  of  Spring”  a mas- 
terpiece, indeed. 
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HOCKEY. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  "Clarion'1 
our  hockey  team  lias  completed  its 
schedule,  and  baseball  has  taken  the 
centre  of  ‘‘the  stage.” 

On  February  22nd  our  boys  battled 
with  our  ancient  rivals  from  Melrose, 
before  a huge  throng  of  excited  spec  I a 
tors  at  the  Boston  Arena.  The  contest , 
as  usual,  was  marked  by  clean,  clever 
and  speedy  "puck  chasing.”  Arling- 
ton displayed  the  best  form  of  the  sea- 
son, and  after  a desperate  struggle 
lasting  two  over-time  periods,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  Melrose  to  a 2 tie. 
By  agreement,  it  was  decided  to  play  it 
off  at  a later  date,  as  both  teams  were 
somewhat  fatigued  by  the  forced  play. 
The  date  selected  was  March  5th,  and 
a large  number  of  Arlington  enthusiasts 
journeyed  to  the  Arena  to  see  the  play- 
off. Arlington's  enthusiasm  ran  high 
until  the  Melrose  “champs”  got  busy, 
and  tallied  after  14  seconds  of  play. 
From  this  time  on  the  spirit  gradually 
faded,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
with  the  score  2 — 0 against  us,  Arling- 
ton lost  hope.  However,  our  boys  came 
back  strong  in  the  second  half,  and  put 
up  a gallant  fight,  and,  although  Mel- 
rose caged  another  tally,  they  were 
given  a “stiff”  battle,  and  were  well 
played  out  at  the  final  gong.  The  score 
at  the  end  of  the  game  stood — Melrose, 
3;  Arlington,  0. 

The  season  thus  ended  with  7 vic- 
tories, 3 defeats  and  a tie,  in  11  games 
play"'1  Arlington  tied  Bindge  for 


third  place  in  the  Interscholastic 
League  race. 

BASEBALL. 

On  Monday,  March  29,  fifty  promising- 
candidates  reported  to  Coach  Fred 
O'Brien's  call  at  the  Athletic  Field. 
All  came  prepared  for  work,  and  from 
every  indication  a fast  "bunch”  of  “ball 
tossers”  will  represent  Arlington  on  the 
diamond  this  year. 

The  opening  game  with  Newton,  April 
10,  was  cancelled,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
practice  for  both  teams.  The  game  of 
April  16  with  Belmont  was  called  on 
account  of  the  wet  and  soggy  condition 
of  the  diamond.  Thus  the  opening- 
game,  by  schedule,  came  April  19th, 
with  Thayer  Academy  at  our  field 
“Skitch”  Donnelly,  our  veteran  south- 
paw. was  on  the  mound  for  Arlington, 
and  he  surely  lived  up  to  his  record, 
holding  li is  opponents  well  in  hand. 
Arlington  showed  up  well  for  a green 
team,  ad  should  improve  rapidly  as  the 
season  progresses.  The  game  was  full 
of  thrills,  and  aided  by  the  lengthy 
clouts  of  Robbins  and  Plaisted,  Arling- 
ton rolled  up  a 14 — 6 score.  It  sureD 
was  an  encouraging  opening. 

TENNIS. 

As  the  popularity  of  this  sport  has 
made  such  rapid  strides  during  the 
past  year  among  our  school  attractions, 
the  enthusiasts  have  made  prepara- 
tions for  forming  a team  to  represent 
the  school.  On  Wednesday,  the  21st 
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of  April,  a call  for  candidates  was  is 
sued,  and  an  unusually  large  number 
responded.  Kenneth  Reed.  '10.  was  ap- 
pointed manager,  and  lie  has  arranged 
the  following  schedule : : 

May  21 — Lexington  at  Lexington. 
May  28 — Newton  at  Newton. 


ALUMNI 

A new  plan  is  being  tried  by  the 
Alumni  Department,  that  of  sending 
letters  to  graduates  asking  for  personal 
messages  for  the  “Clarion.”  For  this 
issue  two  answers  to  letters  sent  have 
been  received,  one  from  Theodore  Bell, 
'll,  and  one  from  Edward  Kelley,  ’13. 

Please,  if  you  have  not  received  a 
letter  do  not  hesitate  to  send  in  your 
message  just  the  same,  and  tell  us  and 
your  former  classmates  what  you  are 
doing  now. 

1909. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Steel  of  Madison.  Me., 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Martha,  to  Edward  AY.  Hig- 
gins of  Arlington.  Miss  Steel  is  a 
graduate  of  Framingham  Normal 
School,  and  has  been  teaching  at  Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

1910. 

Miss  Ruth  Prescott's  engagement  to 
Air.  William  Eustis  of  Newton  has  been 
announced. 

1911. 

Theodore  Bell  writes: 

•‘About  all  I can  say  of  my  four  years 
at  A.  II.  S.  is  that  they  were  very 
pleasant  ones,  and  I was  sorry  when 
they  were  over.  As  I have  had  no 
other  school  experiences;,  I shall  al- 
ways look  back  to  A.  H.  S.  in  the  same 
way  as  college  men  look  back  at  college. 

“At  present  I am  a clerk  in  the  office 
of  Jackson  & Curtis,  brokers  and  deal- 
ers in  investment  securities  and  bonds. 

“I  am  in  my  Freshman  year  at  Bos- 
ton Y.  AL  C.  A.  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance,  a business  school  of  coi 
lege  grade,  where  courses  are  offered  in 
business  administration  and  profes- 
sional accounting.  The  latter  course 
prepares  men  for  the  certified  account- 


June  5 — Somerville  at  Arlington. 

June  11 — Lexington  at  Arlington. 

Although  the  schedule  is  short,  it 
will  nevertheless  give  the  sport  a thor- 
ough try-out,  and  we  all  wish  the  ten 
nis  teams  success. 

Charles  Reed. 


NOTES 

ant  “exams,”  which,  in  this  State,  are 
extremely  difficult. 

“I  entered  the  school  last  September, 
and  elected  the  course  in  business  ad- 
ministration. The  courses  are  very 
good,  and  they  also  require  from  six  to 
twelve  hours  a week  of  study. 

“Besides  my  business  and  school  ac- 
tivities, I am  also  a member  of  the  Aled- 
ford  Boat  Club — have  been  for  five 
years.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  I 
was  elected  to  the  House  Committee.  I 
am  also  a member  of  the  “American 
Canoe  Association.” 

1913. 

Thomas  O'Keefe  returned  this  week 
from  a trip  to  England.  He  went 
across  on  the  “Devonian.”  and  visited 
a number  of  cities  during  his  week's 
stay  there  ; among  them  were  London 
and  Liverpool. 

Edward  Kelley  writes  us: 

“Since  I left  school  I have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Edison  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Company  of  Boston,  first  as  a 
draughtsman  in  the  construction  de 
partment,  and  am  now  surveying  for 
the  same  department.  I am  also  tak- 
ing a course  in  electrical  engineering 
at  Lowell  Institute,  at  the  close  of 
which  I intend  to  join  my  brother, 
Walter,  A.  H.  S.  ’10.  in  Argentina.” 

Katherine  Read  is  a reporter  on  the 
“Radcliffe  News.”  She  has  received 
further  distinction  as  an  “honor”  pupil 
at  college. 

1914. 

Florence  Teele  is  working  in  Dr. 
Thomas’  office. 

Gladys  Kimball,  whose  engagement 
to  AY.  Draper  Swan  was  recently  an- 
nounced. was  given  an  aluminum 
shower  by  a number  of  her  classmates. 

Alice  G.  Read,  '15. 
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ENGLISH  CLUB  NOTES. 

On  March  9th  a meeting  of  the  Eng- 
lish Club  was  held  in  the  hall,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dorothy  Bateman,  ’15, 
and  Mildred  Bolster,  ’15.  Miss  Bate- 
man, the  presiding  officer,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a cordial  welcome,  after 
which  Mrs.  Wood  made  several  an- 
nouncements. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  ,wa< 
"Maids  of  All  Nations.”  David  Snow, 
'IT,  represented  a hero  traveller,  and 
in  reviewing  his  tour,  each  country  was 
represented  by  members  of  the  club. 

Japan  was  spoken  of,  and  Gean  Luf- 
kin, Julia  Currier,  Nora  Johnson,  Mary 
Plaisted  and  Florence  Davis  presented 
a Japanese  parasol  drill. 

Bose  Wanton,  dressed  in  yellow,  gave 
a poem  in  Greek,  thus  representing 
Greece. 

Anna  Hooker,  as  a Turkish  maid,  re- 
cited a selection  with  Turkish  setting. 

Next  came  Holland — Bulk  Mitchell. 
Ruth  Crosby,  Buth  Gleason  and  Alice 
Bead  gave  a Dutch  dance. 

The  French  girl,  Gretchen  King, 
dressed  in  Paris  fashions,  recited  in 
French. 

Dorothy  Quimby  charmingly  sang  a 
German  love  song. 

Edith  McBride,  an  Italian  flower  girl, 
spoke  of  Italy. 

Spain  was  represented  by  Marion  Al- 
len and  Miss  Alice  Porter  who  enter- 
tained by  a guitar  and  mandolin  duet. 


The  Egyptian  queen,  Katharine  Ken- 
nedy, arrayed  in  her  spangles,  recited 
"The  Egyptian  Princess.” 

Priscilla  Watts,  in  green  and  white, 
danced  a little  Irish  jig. 

Hilda  Stewart,  in  her  kilt,  sang  a 
Scottish  song. 

Katharine  Sawyer,  in  English  riding 
costume,  recited  an  English  poem. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mil- 
dred Bolster,  the  original  Indian  maid, 
recited  from  “Hiawatha.” 

Finally,  Margaret  Bell,  the  American 
girl,  led  the  audience  in  singing  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

March  30  the  English  Club  held  a 
declamation  contest,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Marion  Anderson,  ’15,  and  Ger- 
trude Fleming,  ’15.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  choose  candidates  to 
send  to  the  New  Hampshire  State  Col- 
lege, to  take  part  in  the  interscholastic 
declamation  contest  on  May  7th. 

Those  who  survived  after  the  many 
tryouts  were  Doris  Jukes,  ’18,  who  re- 
cited the  “Black  Horse  and  His  Rider”; 
Florence  Lennon,  ’17,  the  “Drowning 
Singer”;  Jessie  Smith,  ’18,  file  “Soul 
of  a Violin”;  Herbert  Collins.  ’17,  “A 
Plea  for  Cuba”;  Marguerite  Lamson, 
'lfi,  "King  Robert  of  Sicily”;  Gean  Luf- 
kin, ’15,  the  “Decision  of  Little  Pfit” ; 
Anna  Hooker,  ’16,  “Toussaint  l’Over- 
ture.” 

The  judges,  Miss  Hicks,  Rev.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor and  Mr.  Bean,  awarded  first  honors 
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to  Anna  Hooker;  second,  William  Sev- 
erance, and  third,  Lina  Edwards. 

Ruth  Woodend,  ’15,  played  a delight- 
ful piano  solo,  and  Hilda  Stewart.  '14. 
sang  several  selections. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Margaret  A.  Bell,  ’15,  Sec. 


THE  DEBATING  CLUB. 

On  Tuesday,  February  24rd,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Debating  Club,  trials 
were  held  for  the  positions  on  the  team 
to  debate  with  Lexington.  Herbert 
Philpott  and  Leo  Kelley  were  chosen. 
Dn  Thursday  trials  for  the  third  posi- 
tion were  held,  and  William  Power  was 
chosen. 

At  a meeting  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  17th,  a debate  was  given  upon 
the  question,  ‘‘Resolved,  That  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  should  be  strengthened.”  The 
affirmative  was  taken  by  Herbert  Phil- 
pott, William  Power  and  Leo  Kelley. 
The  negative  was  upheld  by  Herbert 
Collins,  William  Robinson  and  A illiam 
Kirlin.  The  rebuttal  was  given  by 
Herbert  Collins  and  Leo  Kelley.  Hilda 
Stewart  was  the  presiding  officer. 

On  Friday  evening,  5 1 arch  10th,  in 
the  High  School  Hall,  the  debate  with 
Lexington  High  School  took  place.  rl  he 
question  was,  “Resolved,  That  the 


resources  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  should  be  strengthened.”  Her 
bert  Philpott,  William  Power  and  Leo 
Kelley,  of  Arlington,  took  the  affirma 
tive,  and  William  Martin,  Wintlirop 
Dean  and  Francis  Dean,  of  Lexington, 
took  the  negative.  The  rebuttal  was 
given  by  William  Martin  and  Leo  Kei- 
ley.  William  Kirlin  of  Arlington  and 
George  Emery  of  Lexington  were  the 
alternates  Mr  Alton  F.  Tapper  was 
presiding  officer.  Mr.  C.  J.  Emerson, 
principal  of  Stoneham  High  School;  Mr. 
Lome  B.  Hulsman,  principal  of  Melrose 
High  School,  and  Mr.  Elbert  C.  Wixon, 
principal  of  Winchester  High  School, 
were  the  judges.  The  judges  decided 
in  favor  of  the  negative  side. 

Gertrude  Fleming,  Sec. 


A.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA  NOTES. 

Dn  the  evening  of  March  19th  the  or- 
chestra played  at  the  debate  between 
Lexington  High  School  and  Arlington 
High  School. 

To  show  their  appreciation  of  recent 
past  favors,  the  orchestra  presented 
George  Horner  with  a tambourine. 

Because  of  the  approaching  concert, 
the  orchestra  will  have  several  extra 
rehearsals. 

Edith  MacBride,  Sec. 
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EXCHANGES. 


We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for 
the  following  exchanges:  “The  Index,” 
Worcester;  “The  Reflector,”  Glouces- 
ter; “The  Voice,”  Concord;  “The  Re 
corder,”  Winchester;  “The  Clarion,” 
West  Hartford;  “The  Review,”  Med 
ford,  and  “The  Review,”  Newton. 

“The  Clarion” — Your  paper  is  neat 
and  well-arranged.  You  have  some  tine 
articles  in  the  literary  department. 

“The  Index” — Where  is  your  literary 


department?  We  consider  that  the 
important  part  of  a school  paper. 

“The  Reflector” — Some  excellent  ed- 
itorials in  your  November  issue! 

“The  Review” — A splendid  paper, 
Medford  ! Your  numerous  cuts  and 
jokes  add  a great  deal  to  it. 

“The  Review,”  Newton — “Among  Our 
Graduates,”  in  the  January  issue,  is 
very  interesting.  You  have  a fine  ex 
change  department. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 


“Have  you  no  personals  to  put  in 
your  column  of  school  notes?” — “The 
Poinposetticut.” 

“Your  Christmas  number  was  indeed 
well  supported  with  good,  appropriate 
stories.” — “The  Voice.” 

Senior — “You  want  to  keep  your  eyes 
open  today.” 

Freshman  (innocently) — “Why?” 

Senior — “Because  you  would  look  like 
a fool  with  them  shut.” — Ex. 

Young  Lady — “How  kind  of  you  to 
bring  me  these  flowers,  Mr.  lohnson. 
I think  there  is  a little  dew  on  them 
yet.” 

Johnson  (uneasily) — “Well,  yes,  a 
little;  hut  I will  pay  it  tomorrow.” — 
Ex. 

Freshman — “What  shall  1 do  for  my 
week  end?” 

Senior — “Put  on  your  hat.” 

A school  paper  is  a great  invention, 

The  school  gets  all  the  fame, 

The  printer  gets  all  the  money, 

And  the  staff  gets  all  the  blame. — Ex. 


“An  atom  is  a little  thing, 

As  small  as  small  can  be; 

'Tis  smaller  than  a needle’s  point, 

'Tis  smaller  than  a flea— 

I never  saw  one  in  my  life; 

But  when  I was  in  school, 

They  told  me  ’twould  take  two  of  them 
To  make  a molecule. 

“Just  think  of  something  so  minute 
That  on  an  inch  of  paper 
Ten  thousand  million  can  be  placed, 
Along  with  ageaus  vapor! 

The  shape  of  them  was  never  known, 
Nor  was  the  color  either; 

In  fact,  that  it  is  all  a myth, 

I am  a firm  believer.” 

One  day  a man  went  to  the  dentist’s, 
and  when  he  returned  his  friend  asked 
him  if  he  had  a goood  time. 

He  replied : “No,  I was  bored  all  the 
time  T was  there.” 

Pat  met  Jeff  in  the  street,  and  Jeff 
said;  "Pat,  what  cher  gut  that  stiing 
tied  on  yer  finger  for?” 

Pat  said:  “My  wife  put  it  there  so  1 
wouldn’t  forget  to  mail  her  letter.” 
“Have  you  mailed  it  ?” 

“No;  she  forgot  to  give  it  to  me.” 
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1915. 

English  IV.: 

Hiss  P. — “Dallin,  what  are  storied 
windows?” 

Dallin  (hesitating) — “Storied  win- 
dows are  ones  that  have  panes—  er — 
they  are  paned — ” 

Miss  P. — “Well,  hurry,  or  we'll  all 
be  pained.” 

We  are  very  sorry  to  lose  one  of  our 
most  valuable  and  interested  members, 
Grace  Morgan,  but  we  are  sure  she  will 
be  a splendid  addition  to  whatever 
school  she  attends  hereafter.  At  the 
last  news,  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Pacific,  on  her  way  to  Honolulu,  where 
she  is  to  reside. 

German : 

When  Miss  Magner  began  saying 
“Mein  Mann,”  things  began  to  loook 
suspicious.  Everyone  is  asking,  “Who 
is  he?” 

French — III.  Period: 

Translation — “She  left  the  window 
blushing.”  Some  window! 

111.  Period: 

Teacher — S-th,  can  you  say,  our  sis- 
ters” ? 

S-tli — “Xo,  sir  ( nos  soeurs) . 

Teacher — “Correct.” 

And  S-th  is  wondering  yet! 

Young  Damsel  (reciting)  “A 
prairie  schooner  sailed  up  the  Mis- 
souri.” 


I.  Period : 

Mr.  C-ss — “Relating  Chinese  charac- 
teristics. he  remarked  of  their  delicious 
puppy  stew.” 

Class  (disgusted) — “Ugh !” 

Mr.  C-ss — “Well,  can  you  think  of 
anything  more  disgusting  than  a hen 
to  eat — but  “Oh  you  chicken !” 

Mr.  C-ss — “What  makes  a customer 
have  good  will  toward  a proprietor?” 
Star  Pupil — “Legal  stamps.” 

Mr.  Cross — “Where  did  they  hang 
John  Brown?” 

Timid  Miss — “In  effigy.” 

(We  all  wonder  where  that  is.) 

French  II. B : 

Miss  L. — “How  do  you  say  ‘even 
though.” 

Class  (in  unison) — “Dut-elle.” 

Our  Shining  Light — “Do  tell!" 

Latin  IV. A : 

Translation — “Loosing  his  mind,  he 
took  up  his  arms.”  How  sad.  Further- 
more. “He  ceased  speaking,  and  drew 
his  foot  with  bis  voice!”  Such  trans- 
lations are  hard  to  equal. 

From  the  Cambridge- Arlington  debate- 
C-r-tt  (in  rage) — >“One  instance  I 
read  in  18S4 — ” 

Even  after  hearing  C-r-tt  debate,  we 
doubt  bis  statement. 
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191G. 

The  Juniors,  once  upon  a time, 

Had  no  singing — it  was  sublime! 

But  now  we're  back  and  no  more  fool- 
ing, 

For  we  have  to  sing  the  "Miller's  Woo- 
ing.” 

Miss  L-d — “K-n,  I guess  I'd  better  let 
you  take  the  class.” 

Voice — “Some  class!” 

The  “Junior  Conference  Club”  has 
been  carrying  on  a moving  picture  in- 
vestigation in  the  Arlington  schools, 
from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  hiph 
school.  Very  interesting  results  have 
been  found.  For  further  information, 
see  special  article  in  this  number  of 
the  “Clarion.” 

English  III. A : 

Miss  Porter — “Who  was  Tennyson, 
Iv-g?” 

King — “He  was  a noted  writer  until 
he  died.” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Heard, 
the  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  invited  to 
the  hall  at  recess  to  receive  the  “Miller’s 
Wooing.”  Sounds  good ! 

Don't  forget  to  support  the  school 
lunch  counter.  Juniors! 

Chem.  III. A : 

Little  drops  of  water. 

Little  grains  of  lead, 

Gathered  in  your  system. 

Soon  will  kill  you  dead.” 

German  II.A : 

Miss  M-g-r  (in  a brief  review  of 
French  history) — “Now,  let  us  start  at 
the  beginning.  Who  are  the  first  peo- 
ple we  hear  about?” 

Voice — “Adam  and  Eve.” 

1917. 

Miss  J. — “If  the  frogs’  back  legs  were 
in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body, 
what  difference  would  that  make?” 
Miss  G. — “Why,  he’d  have  to  go  back 
wards.” 

Miss  J. — Why  were  the  lowest  forms 
of  animals  created  first?” 

Young  Scientist — “Oh,  they  were  im- 
proved upon  as  time  went  on.” 


Mr.  It.,  in  Com.  Geo.,  warns  class  of 
a future  test. 

“And  I will  hold  you  just  as  close 
and  as  tight  as  I want  to !” 

Considerable  uneasiness  followed 
amidst  the  girls,  until  with  blushes  and 
excuses,  he  explained  what  he  meant. 

One  of  the  boys  is  asked  a question. 
His  reply:  “I  can’t  hear  because  there 
is  a boy  standing  up  in  front  of  me,  and 
I can’t  see  through  him.” 

Pupil  (translating) — “If  I go  to  bed 
I will  not  remain  there.” 

Some  people  do  have  nightmares. 

Miss  F. — “Their  shields  were  in  the 
shape  of  square  triangles.” 

We  shall  have  to  look  them  up  in  the 
museum. 

1918. 

In  Greek  History: 

“We  have  been  informed  that  the  an- 
cient Greeks  used  Fords  to  cross  the 
river.” 

In  English : 

Teacher — “What  was  Stevenson’s 
best  work,  and  when  did  he  write  it?” 
Pupil — “Stevenson  wrote  his  best 
work  in  188G,  which  was  “Kidnapped.” 

In  Physical  Geography: 

“When  is  the  moon  full?” 

Quick  response — “When  it  spends  its 
last  quarter.” 

Here  is  a puzzle.  Solve  it,  please. 
“Is  a Sophomore  who  takes  Fresh- 
man algebra  a fresh  Sophomore,  or  a 
soft  Freshman?” 

T. — “Where  is  your  report  card?” 

J. — “At  home.” 

T. — “Go  home  and  get  it.” 

P. — “Nobody  home.” 

T. — “I  thought  so.” 

Mr.  R. — You're  holding  that  pen  too 
tight.  You  should  hold  it  loosely.” 
Miss  S. — “Why?” 

Mr.  R. — “Because  you’ll  squeeze  the 
s:ip  out  of  the  wood  if  you  aren't  care- 
ful.” 


Medical  School  Dental  School 


Offers  a four  years’  graded  course, 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific 
and  Practical  Medicine.  The  labora- 
tories are  extensive  and  fully  equip- 
ped. Clinical  instruction  is  given 
in  the  various  hospitals  of  Boston 
which  afford  facilities  only  to  be 
found  in  a large  city. 


Three  year’  graded  course  cover- 
ing all  branches  of  Dentistry.  Lab- 
oratory and  scientific  courses  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School.  Clinical  facilities  unsur- 
passed, 30,000  treatments  being 
made  annually  in  the  Infirmary. 


For  detailed  information  regarding  admission  requirements  to  either 
school,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 


FRANK  E.  HASKINS,  M.  D.,  Secretary , 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


BERT  S.  CURRIER 
insurance 

79  Milk  Street  - Boston,  Mass. 

Che  northwestern  mutual  Life 

INSURES 

From  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 


TUNING 


and  specialist  on  all  piano  troubles 
Boston  office  10  Broinfield  street. 
Telephone  in  residence. 
Recommendations  from  manufacturers,  dealers,  teachers, 
colleges  and  the  musical  profession.  Pianos  selected  for 
pe-sons  eavingthem  ?2o  to  §"5.  , , 

Formerly  head  tuner  in  factory  13  years,  and  tuning 
instructor'  in  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Among  liis  patrons  are  ex-C.overnor  Brackett,  E. 
Nelson  Blake,  Hon.  Samuel  \V . McCall,  William  E. 
Wood,  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  Doctor  Percy. 

Arlington  Office:  F.  A.  Smith,  the  Jeweler.  Heights 
Office:  L.  II.  Bradley’s  store. 

FRANK  A.  LOCKE 


LOWELL 

TEXTILE 

SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all 
processes  of  textile  manufacture  including 
all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  three- 
year  diploma  courses  in  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing, Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  De- 
signing, Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile 
Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Tex- 
tile Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor 
of  Textile  Dyeing)  offered  for  completion 
of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and 
Academies  admitted  without  examination. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H. 
Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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EDITORIALS 


We,  Seniors,  thought  that  we  were  the 
only  ones  who  would  have  feelings  of  re- 
gret 1hi.>  June.  But  alas!  every  school- 
mate is  sorry  at  one  moment,  and  glad  at 
the  next  to  have  Mr.  Mitchell,  our  old 
time  friend  and  helper,  go  to  take  the 
enviable  position  as  principal  of  Lynn 
Classical  High  School.  We  are  sorry 
that  he  is  leaving  us,  but  glad  that  such 
an  honor  has  been  conferred  upon  him 
through  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  of  Lynn, 
entirely  unsolicited  on  his  own  part. 

During  his  six  years  of  progressive 
work  in  our  school  his  policy  has  ever 
been  to  develop  the  best  in  everyone. 
To  this  end  he  has  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  numerous  clubs  and  a 


close  relationship  between  the  teacher 
and  pupil.  How  often  has  he  exhorted 
us  not  to  be  among  the  number  who 
receive  a “Gentleman  C”  or  have  a 
“Macaroni  backbone.” 

What  we  have  lost  is  of  great  gain 
to  Lynn.  Our  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  all  that  he  has  been  to 
cur  school,  its  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  to  the  town  of  Arlington,  prompts 
us  to  extend  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  success  in  his 
new  undertaking! 

The  school  committee  have  been  for- 
tunate in  securing  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Clerk,  former  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Clinton,  as  Mr.  Mitchell's  successor. 
To  him  we  extend  a hearty  welcome. 
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Our  four  years  of  high  school  life 
have  passed,  and  graduation  is  upon  us. 
How  easy  it  is  to  recall  in  pleasant 
memory  even  our  Freshman  days  as 
though  they  happened  but  yesterday. 
We  remember  with  pleasure  the  happy 
relations  with  our  willing  teachers  and 
the  spirit  of  friendship  among  our  fel- 
low students.  We  must  now  bid  fare- 
well to  one  another  and  go  our  ap- 
pointed ways,  but  we  shall  never  forget 
dear  old  A.  H.  S. 

The  question  which  now  rises  before 
us  is,  “Where  shall  the  next  step  be?:’ 
It  will  be  into  the  business  world  or 
into  college.  Let  us  first  look  before 
we  leap.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are 
stepping  from  the  known  into  the  un- 
known, where  experience  is  the  great 
teacher.  There  we  shall  find  ourselves 
not  one  of  a few  hundred,  but  one  of 
many  thousand.  We  must  undertake 
that  painful  task  of  making  new 
friends.  Come  what  may,  we  may  rest 
assured  that,  “In  all  our  course  through 


life,  we  shall  meet  all  the  people  who 
are  coming  to  meet  us  in  strange  places 
and  by  strange  v ays : what  it  is  given 
us  to  do  for  them  and  what  it  is  given 
them  to  do  for  us  will  all  be  done.” 


The  passing  Clarion  staff  have  striven 
during  our  term  of  office  to  make  our 
school  paper  at  least  better  than  pre- 
ceding editions.  We  hope  that  we  have. 
We  also  hope  and  confidently  feel  that 
the  new  staff  will  promptly  and  intelli- 
gently seize  their  duties  and  surpass 
our  efforts.  lit  e are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  bj  faculty  appointment 
Dorothy  Quimbv  will  be  the  editor-in- 
chief  and  Stanvrood  Cook  the  business 
manager  for  the  year  1915-1916.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  will  be  elected  by 
their  respective  classes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year.  So  here's  to 
the  new  board,  may  it  extend  the  fame 
of  the  Clarion  far  and  wide ! 


Graduation  exorcises 

Robbins  memorial  town  Rail,  Arlington 
Wednesday  evening,  June  2$,  1915 


Class  Motto:  “Aon  est  vivere  sed  valcre  vita .” 

March,  '‘Marine's  Inspection” C.  B.  Bennet 

A.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA 

Prayer 

NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.  D. 

Chorus,  “ Lovely  Appear ” From  the  “Redemption” 

SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES 

Salutatory 

DONALD  ROSS 

June  Rhapsody*  Mabel  BT.  Daniels 

“The  Crimson  Twilight” 1/.  Del  any  'looker 

GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 
Miss  Florence  Hale,  Director 

Class  Essay,  “The  High  School  Course  as  a Preparation  for  Lead 
crshi  p” 

HELEN  C.  NEVILLE 

Sextette From  “Lucia  di  Lammermoore” 

SENIOR  CLASS 

Class  Oration,  “Summits  of  Success” 

LEO  A.  KELLEY 

College  Medley  C.  C.  Robinson 

BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB 
Mr.  Gordon,  Director 

Address  to  the  Undergraduates,  “The  Future  Leadership” 
DAVID  CROCKETT 

Medley  on  National  Airs E.  Beyer 

A.  n.  S.  ORCHESTRA 
Miss  Porter,  Director 
Valedictory,  “An  Arch  of  Character ” 

ALICE  G.  READ 

Chorus,  “The  Miller’s  Wooing” Furring 

SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  CLASSES 
Address,  “Personality  as  an  Asset  in  Life ” 

Prof.  MARSHALL  L.  PERRIN,  Boston  University 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 

ALTON  F.  TUPPER 
Chairman  of  School  Committee 
Musical  Director,  Miss  BLANCHE  E.  HEARD 
Accompanist,  MILDRED  GLEASON 
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Graduates 


LAURENCE  WILDER  ADAMS 
HENRY  VAUGHN  ALLEN 
KARIN  ALSEN 

MARION  FRANCES  ANDERSON 
WILLARD  L.  BAILEY 
HELEN  ELIZABETH  BARTLETT 
DOROTHY  HAMMOND  BATEMAN 
MARGARET  AMERO  BAUDREAU 
MARGARET  ADAMS  BELL 
HUGH  GEORGE  BERQUEST 
ROBERT  DOUGLAS  BLACK 
MILDRED  LOUISE  BOLSTER 
ELEANOR  BREED 
DOROTHY  BROSNAHAN 
MARY  FRANCES  BURNS 
MABEL  GERTRUDE  CALLAHAN 
FRANK  EDWARD  CARLSON 
SALVADO  CATERINO 
ELINE  ALBERTINA  CHRISTENSEN 
PAULINE  CLARE 
GERTRUDE  KATHRYN  CLIFFORD 
DAVID  CROCKETT 
RUTH  CROSBY 
DOROTHY  CURRIER 
CHISTENA  ZITA  CURTIN 
EDWARD  RUSSELL  CUTTER 
ALICE  GERTRUDE  DAVIES 
MARIAN  S.  DAWES 
MARGARET  J.  DICKSON 
ANNA  MARION  DONOVAN 
SUSIE  LOUISE  DUFF 
FIDESAH  NAOMI  EDWARDS 
MINOT  RUDYARD  EDWARDS 
AMY  LILLIAN  EKMARK 
MILDRED  EMERSON 
GERTRUDE  MARY  FLEMING 
JOSEPHINE  BERNADETTE  FLYNN 
GEORGE  OTIS  GREENLEAF 
DANIEL  CLIFTON  HALL 
ROGER  TRYON  HALL 
WARREN  JAMES  HENDERSON 
OLIVE  GOULD  HESSELTINE 
WILFRED  CHARLES  HURLEY 
ELLA  MARGARET  IGO 
IRENE  RUTH  IRWIN 
IDA  J.  JENKINS 


OSWALD  W.  JENKINS 
KATHERINE  ANNA  KELLEY 
LEO  ALEXIS  KELLEY 
M.  GRETCHEN  KING 
MARY  JOSEPHINE  KING 
RUTH  ELEANOR  LYONS 
CHARLES  A.  MCCARTHY 
JOHN  THOMAS  MCCARTHY 
MARION  McLELLAN 
MARGARET  JOSEPHINE  MELLY 
WILLIAM  JOHN  MERRIGAN 
RUTH  MITCHELL 
JAMES  GOVAN  MOIR,  JR. 
WINNIFRED  PARKER  MOXON 
HAROLD  LAMBERT  MOXON 
MARY  AGNES  MURPHY 
HELEN  CECELIA  NEVILLE 
CATHERINE  V.  OGILVIE 
ELIZABETH  KATHRYN  O’HANLON 
EDITH  CHRISTINA  OLSON 
MABLE  ELIZABETH  PARRIS 
A.  HARLOD  PETERSON 
HERBERT  CHARLES  PHILPOTT 
MARY  HERRICK  PLAISTED 
WEBSTER  PLAISTED 
RACHEL  POTTER 
ALICE  GERTRUDE  READ 
CHARLES  REED 
GLADYS  RICHARDSON 
CATHERINE  AGNES  ROBINSON 
DONALD  ROSS 

FRANK  ALBERT  SAMUELSON,  JR. 
HELEN  KATHERINE  SCHEIB 
WILLIAM  HENRY  SCHEIB 
GEORGE  OSWALD  SINCLAIR 
HELEN  PAULINE  SMITH 
RUSSELL  STORER  SMITH 
FRANKLIN  RUDOLF  SWAN 
VERONICA  FRANCES  TOBIN 
ROSE  WANTON 
ALICE  THERESA  WELCH 
GLADYS  M.  WILLIAMS 
BEATRICE  OLIVE  WILLIS 
RUTH  ELIZABETH  WOODEND 
FLORENCE  EDNA  WORTHINGTON 


Post  Graduates 

LOUISE  BATEMAN  HAMLYN  NELSON  ROBBINS 

HAROLD  FRANCIS  KIMBALL  LEON  ISAAC  SNOW 

ELTON  MANSELL  I.  HILDA  STEWART 

KENNETH  THWING  YOUNG 
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SALUTATORY. 


Parents  and  friends,  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  this 
evening  to  the  graduation  exercises  of 
the  ('less  of  1915,  the  last  class  to 
graduate  from  the  present  High  School 
building — the  last  class  to  graduate 
under  the  leadership  of  our  honored 
principal,  Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  through 
his  ever  efficient  guidance  and  interest 
that  we  have  reached  our  anticipated 
goal,  and  I am  sure  that  all  school- 
mates and  friends  will  share  with  us  in 
the  feeling  of  sincere  gratitude  for  his 
noble  and  superior  influence  in  Arling- 
ton. Our  heartiest  good  wishes  will 
ever  be  with  him. 

From  the  time  we  entered  the  dear 
old  school  and  were  intrusted  with 
her  long  established  traditions  and 
ideals,  we  have  looked  forward  to  this 
very  evening  as  the  final  goal  of  our 
high  school  ambitions.  During  the 
four  years  which  we  have  spent  to- 
gether, we  have  endeavored  to  uphold 
the  high  standard  of  the  school  and 
to  live  up  to  our  class  motto : “Life  is 
not  merely  to  exist,  but  to  amount  to 
something.” 

We  have  shared  in  all  school  under- 
takings; in  debates,  in  declamation 
contests,  in  musical  clubs  and  in  intel- 
lectual clubs,  as  well  as  on  the  athletic 
field.  Here,  in  comradeship,  we  have 
remembered  that  unity  and  teamwork 


are  essentials  to  victory.  In  the  future, 
whether  in  college  or  in  business,  we 
shall  continue  to  strive  for  victory, 
with  the  realization  that  our  high  school 
preparation  has  given  us  confidence 
and  assurance  of  successful  results, 
since,  “There  is  no  impossibility  to  him 
who  stands  prepared  to  conquer.”  We 
have  achieved  many  minor  successes  in 
the  past,  which  will  stimulate  us  to 
achieve  many  greater  successes  in  the 
future. 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have 
been  laying  the  cornerstone  of  our  arch 
of  character,  and  you  will  later  realize 
how  our  high  school  course  has  pre- 
pared us  to  make  plans  for  the  further 
erection  and  completion  of  this  fitting 
memorial  of  our  devotion  to  the  Ar- 
lington High  School. 

As  we  look  back  on  our  four  years  of 
high  school,  there  is  a tinge  of  sadness 
in  our  hearts  that  we  must  leave  the 
school  we  1 ve  and  the  teachers  whom 
we  respect  and  admire.  But,  whatever 
we  may  do  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
we  will  endeavor  to  make  the  ones  we 
leave  behind  feel  proud  that  we  are 
Arlington  High  School  students.  Our 
four  years  of  high  school  life  have  been 
four  iiappv  rears  of  educational  benefit ; 
four  years’  of  social  fellowship  and 
pleasant  recreation;  four  years  of  men- 
tal and  physical  improvements.  All  of 
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which  leads  me,  in  behalf  of  the  Class 
of  1915,  to  extend  our  gratitude  to  the 
school  committee,  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal and  teachers,  who  have  directed 
our  courses  and  led  us  within  view  of 
summits  of  success  and  to  the  citizens 
of  the  town,  who  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  obtain  this  great  benefit.  We 
shall  also  strive  in  our  undertakings  to 
he  a credit  to  our  parents  and  friends, 
to  whom  again  we  extend  a most  fervent 
and  hearty  welcome. 

Donald  Doss. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  AS  A 
PREPARATION  FOR  LEADER- 
SHIP. 

Today  is  the  day  of  organization. 
Everywhere  we  find  evidences  of  phil- 
anthropy displayed  in  the  charitable 
institutions,  in  the  press,  the  labor 
unions  and  other  similar  organizations. 
But  how  many  of  us  have  ever  stopped 
to  think  who  is  responsible,  or  to  whom 
the  credit  is  due  for  the  good  which 
has  shown  such  power  and  influence? 
And  when  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  of 
the  working  men's  unions,  the  societies 
for  the  uplift  of  the  poor,  the  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  masses 
many  of  whom  would  were  it  not  for 
these  free  institutions,  grow  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  worthless,  illit- 
erate citizens,  how  often  do  we  consider 
the  fact  that  behind  each  oue  there  is 
hiit  one  head,  one  supreme  leader?  He 
it  is  who  spurs  those  under  his  guidance 
on  to  the  achievement  of  greater  suc- 
cess. one  mind  which  thinks  and  plans 
for  the  help  of  others,  one  hand  which 
holds  all  in  its  grasp. 

It  is  a wrong  idea,  held  by  many 
people,  that  high  school  is  merely  a 
place  of  learning.  It  is  not  that  alone, 
though  scholastic  training  is  the  funda- 
mental reason  why  such  schools  have 
been  organized.  It  is  a place  where  the 
students  come  together  as  comrades 
working  with  each  other  and  for  each 
other,  everyone  for  the  attainment  of 
his  ideals.  Here  the  teachers  are  our 
leaders,  each  class  having  that  one  head 


under  whose  guidance  we  are  carried 
on  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  desires  — 
namely,  an  education  of  such  a nature 
that  when  we  enter  the  world  we  may 
be  able  to  become  leaders.  We  must 
realize  that  everyone  cannot  be  a leader 
of  some  institution ; that  is  impossible, 
but  it  is  possible  to  take  the  best  that 
is  in  you  and  make  it  obey  your  com- 
mands, thus  becoming  a leader  of  your- 
self. James  Russell  Lowell  has  said: 
"Never  lose  sight  of  the  reason  why  you 
have  come  to  school.  It  is  not  that 
you  may  get  something  by  which  to  earn 
your  bread,  but  that  every  mouthful  of 
bread  may  he  sweeter  to  your  taste  as 
a result  of  that  education.” 

We  enter  the  school  as  freshmen  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  From  this 
time  on  we  are  inspired  with  the  idea 
that  the  loyalty  we  bear  toward  the 
school  is  a thing  not  to  be  disobeyed. 
This  early  respect  of  loyalty  will  be  car- 
ried into  our  future  undertakings — in 
business,  in  college,  in  the  home.  In 
the  many  trials  which  come  in  our  high 
school  career,  we  learn  never  to  shirk 
our  duties,  but  remember  that  the  honor 
of  the  school  is  for  us  to  uphold,  and 
so  resist  temptations  that  that  name 
may  never  be  marred. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  athletics, 
for  where  is  there  greater  opportunity 
for  showing  our  loyalty  or  disloyalty 
to  our  school  than  in  the  sports  in 
which  we  enter?  Here  the  captains  of 
our  various  teams  are  chosen  because  of 
tactful,  executive  and  resolute  charac- 
teristics. Other  organizations  in  our 
high  school  which  are  especially  bene- 
ficial in  fostering  the  accomplishments 
of  a leader  are  the  various  clubs,  where 
the  participation  in  programs  gives  to 
the  speaker  confidence  and  presence  be- 
fore others — develops  a lasting  person- 
ality. These  clubs  also  bring  out  and 
encourage  the  individual  talent  of 
many  boys  and  girls,  as,  for  instance, 
the  musical  schoolmates,  or  those  es- 
pecially interested  in  scientific  direc- 
tions. or  furthermore,  the  linguists  and 
writers. 

During  this  school  life  we  find  hap- 
piness in  realizing  that  other  class- 
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mates  have,  after  long  and  patient 
struggling,  reached  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der, where  the  crown  of  leadership 
awaits  him  who  has  proved  himself  a 
success.  Th  is  happiness  will  be  greater 
if  at  such  a time  we  can  say  that  we 
were  a help  and  not  a hindrance  to  an- 
other classmate,  for  it  is  true  that  the 
more  help  one  gives  another  the  more 
will  be  returned. 

School  life  should  not  he  all  work  and 
study,  neither  should  it  he  all  play.  It 
is  desirable  and  in  fact  necessary,  that 
we  enter  into  all  our  studies  with  de- 
termination to  win,  but  there  must  ac- 
company this  determination  neither 
emulation  nor  procrastination.  Either 
would  quickly  bring  forth  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  aims. 

You  may  ask  what  use  the  high  school 
course  is  to  a pupil.  Is  it  merely  that 
he  may  have  a knowledge  of  his  own 
and  foreign  languages,  ability  to  work 
out  a problem  in  algebra,  or  to  operate 
a typewriter?  No!  It  gives  us  some 
thing  which  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value : the  foundation  of  success,  so 
that  after  this  training  we  may  go  out 
with  the  kit  of  educational  tools  by 
which  we  may  build  up  and  up  to  the 
top,  becoming  each  and  every  one  a 
leader  in  one  of  the  many  branches  of 
life. 

Helex  0.  Neville. 


SUMMITS  OF  SUCCESS. 

(laze  for  a moment  with  me  into  that 
land  of  leadership,  dedicated  for  all 
time  to  the  world’s  famous  men.  Gi- 
gantic mountains  rise  boldly  on  all 
sides.  There,  sparkling  in  the  bril- 
liant light  of  a cheerful  sun,  loom  the 
summits  of  success.  Here  is  a peak 
typifying  high  attainments  in  art ; there 
another  seems  to  symbolize  inspiring 
literature;  and  here  again  may  rise  a 
height  of  scientific  discovery  and  in- 
vention. For  each  of  the  noble  and 
worthy  achievements  of  men  we  find  a 
summit  in  our  landscape. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  our 
vision  is  obscured  by  clouds  of  tem- 
porary failures.  We  lose  for  a moment 


that  alluring  prospect,  only  to  see  again 
when  the  clouds  are  cleared  the  sum- 
mits, even  more  brilliant  and  enchant- 
ing. It  would  seem  that  men  must 
have  temporary  failures  that  they  may 
get  a new  start,  have  new  inspirations, 
and  more  truly  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  success. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  valleys, 
we  notice  on  one  side  a picture  of  con- 
tentment. Everything  is  quiet  and  re- 
freshing in  its  verdant  foliage,  but  ulti- 
mately monotonous  in  its  very  peaceful- 
ness. On  the  other  side  is  a barren  pic- 
ture, full  of  discouragement  and  de- 
spair shorn  of  any  attraction  in  its 
desolation.  Somtimes  we  feel  self-satis- 
fied, or  again,  hindered  by  cumbersome 
harriers,  when  but  an  upward  glance 
would  renew  our  ambitions  and  fill  us 
once  more  with  strength  to  overcome 
all  obstacles. 

Fed  by  streamlets  from  the  summits 
of  success,  flows  the  cleansing  river  of 
benefit  to  mankind.  Tumbling  and 
rushing  at  first  with  boundless  gen- 
erosity. the  cheerful  rivulets  unite  into 
one  vast  river  of  charity  and  service. 
In  this  river  we  may  wash  away  past 
failures  and  taste  of  success  itself. 

As  we  gaze  over  this  vast  expanse  of 
scenic  vicissitudes  in  life,  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  inspiration  which  others 
have  felt  in  the  desire  to  climb  over 
the  rough  experiences  in  life  to  heights 
of  success,  above  the  valleys  of  depres- 
sion, beyond  the  clouds  of  failure  to  a 
broader  outlook  upon  the  opportunities 
for  benefitting  mankind.  During  our 
school  days,  how  many  men  and  women 
who  have  successfully  reached  these 
summits  of  leadership  have  we  met? 
With  just  pride  Arlington  may  claim 
not  a few;  in  the  present  generation,  as 
well  as  in  past  history,  and  it  is  of  these 
contemporaries  T wish  to  speak. 

Among  our  citizens  there  is  one 
whose  works  of  art  have  gained  world- 
wide recognition  and  admiration.  It  is 
he  who  has  immortalized  the  American 
Indian,  and  of  Cyrus  E.  Dallin  Aiding 
ton  may  truly  be  proud. 

Multitudes  have  endeavored  to  gain 
a prominent  place  in  the  world’s  litera- 
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ture.  We  realize  full  well  the  great 
honor  conferred  upon  Arlington  in 
claiming  two  literary  geniuses  for  her 
own.  These  men  are  John  Townsend 
Trowbridge  and  Nixon  Waterman. 

Not  only  in  the  realm  of  art  and  let- 
ters do  we  find  worthy  representatives, 
but  also  in  public  life.  We  call  to  mind 
an  eminent  lawyer,  for  years  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  and  later  Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, namely  John  Quincy  Adams 
Brackett. 

There  is  yet  another  field  of  achieve- 
ment to  be  touched  upon  and  that  is 
the  business  world.  One  business  man 
through  strictest  economy  and  diligent 
industry  was  finally  blessed  with  a for- 
tune by  means  of  which  lie  and  others 
of  his  family  have  richly  endowed  our 
town.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  the 
old  town  hall  yonder,  for  the  splendid 
public  library  right  next  to  us,  and 
for  this  magnificent  town  hall  in  which 
we  are  assembled  tonight  for  these 


graduation  exercises.  Daily  we  High 
School  pupils  are  inspired  by  the  beau 
tiful  park  joining  these  two  buildings. 
You  all  know  the  ones  to  whom  I refer 
— the  Bobbins  family. 

What  a group  of  leaders!  What  a 
forceful  set  of  examples  to  Arlington 
boys  and  girls ! The  silent  teachings  of 
example  are  most  powerful  of  all.  Ac- 
tions are  more  forcible  than  words. 
Fortunate  it  is,  then,  that  we  have  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a community 
where  before  our  time,  decisive  steps 
have  been  taken  by  wise  and  strong 
men ! 

Let  us,  then,  climb  to  the  summits  of 
success,  nor  cease  nor  rest  in  the  val- 
leys of  self-satisfaction  and  despair,  de- 
luded by  false  clouds  of  temporary  fail- 
ures. Let  us  lift  our  eyes  to  those  daz- 
zling heights  and  feel  their  alluring 
grip.  We  hear  the  call  of  the  sirens; 
not  to  utter  destruction  but  to  ultimate 
success ! 

Leo  A.  Kelley. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNDERGRADUATES. 
THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Tonight  we  have  gathered  in  this  hall 
to  commemorate  the  close  of  our  High 
School  careers.  We  leave  behind  us 
those  who  must  take  our  places  in  this 
institution,  and  who  must  carry  on  the 
work  which  we  have  striven  to  accom- 
plish. To  them  we  leave  the  burdens  we 
have  borne,  the  tasks  we  have  assumed, 
and  the  trust  which  has  been  placed  in 
us  to  preserve  the  standard  which  our 
High  School  maintains.  They  must  not 
merely  carry  on  this  work,  but  be  the 
leaders  as  well. 

Leadership  is  needed  in  the  world  to- 
day as  much  as  in  the  days  that  have 
gone,  and  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
make  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities 
is  opened  the  door  to  leadership;  and 
never  in  any  age  has  it  been  more  easy 
than  at  the  present  for  men  and  women 
to  attain  to  that  position  without  re- 
gard to  circumstances  of  birth,  race  or 
religious  belief. 

The  world  demands  and  welcomes  as 


°aders  of  the  race  those  who  are  hon- 
est in  purpose,  clear  in  thought,  force- 
ful in  expression,  sympathetic,  tolerant 
and  steadfast. 

Unfortunately,  leadership  in  the 
minds  of  many  is  too  often  associated 
with  purely  militant  activities.  Al- 
though the  world  today  is  shaken  by  the 
mighty  clash  of  arms,  and  out  of  the 
terrible  conflict  will  appear  men  whose 
leadership  upon  the  bloody  fields  of 
battle  will  make  their  names  prominent 
in  history;  yet  there  is  coming  a time, 
and  God  grant  that  it  may  even  be  here 
now,  when  the  place  of  greatest  promi 
nence  will  be  given  to  him  who,  by  his 
leadership,  has  brought  to  the  sons  of 
men  the  greatest  measure  of  happiness. 
When  that  time  shall  come,  the  man 
who  led  hosts  to  victory  in  war  will  be 
forgotten,  while  a grateful  people  pay 
just  homage  to  the  memory  of  some 
earnest  and  efficient  scientist  whose 
quiet  efforts  have  resulted  in  relieving 
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the  world  of  pain  and  sickness,  or, 
may  be,  an  inventor  whose  genius  has 
made  il  possible  for  all  men,  and  nol 
a few  alone,  to  live  with  no  more  toil 
than  is  good  for  man,  thereby  enabling 
him  to  contemplate  the  beautiful 
about  him,  yea,  even  to  think  more 
deeply  than  he  can  think  now  of  the 
things  that  make  for  life  eternal. 

in  that  day  a greater  place  in  the 
hearts  of  men  will  be  given  to  the  one 
who  writes  a song  or  a poem  whose 
sweet  tones  or  tender  lines  make  ail 
men  kin,  or  to  the  leader  of  religion, 
or  the  economist  who  evolves  from  the 
tangled  mess  of  human  thought  and 
theory,  a rule  of  philosophy  so  radi- 
antly clear  and  simple,  as  to  be  recog- 
nized and  adopted  by  all  as  a means 
for  closer  union  and  a kindlier  inter- 
est. 

In  that  day  no  longer  will  wars  exist, 
no  longer  will  men  and  nations  strive 
in  lasting  conflict  for  the  mastery; 
but  man  will  be  so  closely  allied  to  man, 
that  a civilization  will  come  forth,  so 
perfect  in  its  organization,  so  har- 
monious in  its  workings,  as  to  insure 
peace  and  happiness  to  posterity  for 
all  generations. 

To  you  who  now  take  up  the  work  as 
undergraduates  of  the  school  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  equip  yourselves  for 
the  great  work  ahead,  and  by  your  ef- 
forts lend  a greater  or  less  impetus  to 
the  movement  for  the  upliftment  of  t he 
human  race,  and  for  the  ushering  in 
of  that  era  of  peace  and  good  will. 

1 >avid  Crockett. 


VALEDICTORY : THE  ARCH  OF 
CHARACTER, 

This  evening  marks  the  completion  of 
four  years  of  High  School  work.  How 
quickly  the  time  has  passed!  Perhaps 
we  have  not  accomplished  all  that  we 
hoped  for,  but  I think  we  all  agree 
that  these  have  been  happy,  useful 
years.  To  be  sure  we  have  met  per- 
plexties  and  troubles  which  come  in- 
evitably to  all  who  labor;  but  these 
very  difficulties,  when  overcome,  estab- 
lish the  corner-stone  of  our  arch  of  lile, 


the  arch  which  grows,  stone  by  stone, 
with  our  growing  experiences. 

No  worth  while  work  can  be  accom 
plished  without  much  time  and  earnest 
toil,  nor  can  we  build  our  arch  of 
character  without  pain,  disappoint- 
ment, defeat  and  patient  effort.  Rut, 
“to  travel  hopefully  is  a better  thing 
than  to  arrive,  and  true  success  is  10 
labor,”  said  the  beloved  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  How  fully  he  must  have 
realized  the  value  of  his  words,  for 
was  not  his  character  built  by  loving 
and  painful  labor?  Can  we  not  realize 
this,  and  do  we  not  appreciate  our  “own 
blessedness,”  from  our  efforts  during 
these  High  School  years,  and  from  the 
influence  of  our  teachers,  our  helpers 
and  friends?  1 believe  we  do,  and  I 
am  sure  each  of  us,  through  work  and 
service  has  already  many  stones  for 
the  firm  foundation  of  his  ultimate  aim, 
— an  arch  of  noble  character. 

Our  first  stones  have  already  been 
laid,  huge  and  roughly  hewn,  but  solid 
enough  to  uphold  the  fairest  and  most 
majestic  arch  that  our  high  hopes  and 
ambitions  can  imagine. 

And  now,  with  our  foundation  secure 
ly  laid,  we  may  begin  to  choose  the 
stones  to  continue  our  masterpiece; 
smooth  and  even  they  must  be  to  tit 
firm  and  true;  for  the  dignity  of  our 
structure  will  be  measured  not  by  size, 
but  by  inner  strength.  Then,  as  we 
proceed  with  the  building,  we  must 
select  polished  stones  to  adorn  our  arch, 
and,  as  we  build  higher,  we  must 
choose  those  carved  with  the  flowers  of 
1 He  graces  of  character,  tact,  kindness, 
cordiality  and  courtesy,  and,  when  our 
arch  is  completed  let  us  have,  embodied 
in  its  structure,  our  symbols  of  faithful 
service,  loyal  work,  and  ideals  attained. 
Thus  we  shall  have,  each  for  himself,  a 
noble  arch,  and  one  which,  in  material 
form,  each  of  us  will  be  proud  to  claim 
as  bis  own. 

But  tonight  our  building  together  is 
over,  and  we  must  say  “farewell.”  To- 
morrow each  goes  his  separate  way, 
and  our  High  School  days,  “beneath 
old  Cutting's  banner,”  are  over.  How- 
ever far  away  from  one  another  we  are 
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in  the  days  to  come,  may  we  always  re- 
member that,  “when  all  have  done  their 
utmost,  surely  lie  hath  given  the  best, 
who  gives  a character  erect  and  con- 
stant,” and  let  us  continue  to  build 
our  arch  ever  higher  and  more  beau- 
tiful. 

Alice  G.  Read. 


THE  FIRST  CORPS  CADET  AR- 
MORY. 

As  we  approached  the  Armory,  we 
might  easily  have  imagined  ourselves 
back  in  mediaeval  days, — in  the  age  of 
strongly  fortressed  castles,  draw- 
bridges and  moats, — for  the  large  stone 
fort,  with  weathered  gray  walls,  mas- 
sive door,  and  iron-barred  windows 
was  very  suggestive  of  this  period.  But 
the  trolley  cars  and  autos  passing  by, 
and  the  infant  skyscraper  directly  op- 
posite, soon  dispelled  any  trace  of  this 
fancy,  and  brought  us  back  to  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  realization 
that  we  had  come  to  see  the  wonders 
of  the  Armory. 

We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  a 
first  lieutenant  of  this  organization  for 
a teacher  in  American  history  as  also 
class  advisor,  and  it  is  through  his 
kindness  that  the  Seniors  have  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  this  Museum  of 
American  History  relics. 

When  the  heavy  door  had  swung  to 
behind  us,  we  went  to  the  Gun  Room, 
where  hung  long  rows  of  numbered 
rifles,  and  is  used  for  meetings  of  the 
corps.  After  each  member  of  our  party 
had  examined  a rifle,  we  were  enter- 
tained by  an  exhibition  of  the  loading 
and  sham  firing  of  one,  and  also  the  use 
of  the  bayonet. 

Then  we  proceeded  to  the  second 
floor,  to  the  Foyer.  We  found  this  to  be 
a veritable  treasure  trove  of  valuable 
and  famous  relics  of  days  past.  The 
objects  were  of  such  wide  and  varied 
interest  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
relate  more  than  a small  fraction  of 
what  we  had  seen.  (This  was  true  of 
all  parts  of  this  interesting  building.) 
As  we  entered  the  Foyer,  a sunburst  of 
guns,  captured  at  the  seige  of  New  Or- 
leans in  1815,  greeted  the  eye.  The 


suits  of  armor  were  some'  of  the 
most  interesting  things.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  the  Japanese  armor. 
This  suit,  worn  by  a member  of  the 
Samurai  class  of  the  Plover  Clan,  in 
1831  A.  I ).,  was  made  of  a closely 
knitted  fabric,  exquisitely  embroidered 
in  bright  colors,  and  fashioned  like  a 
dress.  A brass  pointed  hat,  with  long 
strings,  a fan,  and  a long,  two-handled 
Samurai  sword  completed  the  outfit. 
The  hilt  of  the  sword  was  made  beau- 
tiful by  skilful  laquer  work.  What  a 
contrast  was  found  in  the  dull  gray 
metal  of  the  mediaeval  and  Arabian 
armor,  of  which  we  saw  two  excellent 
specimens.  Some  pikes,  used  by  the 
colonists  of  1620  in  defence  against  the 
Indians  were  examined  with  interest. 
These  were  long,  wooden  poles,  tipped 
with  sharpened  metal  ends,  and  bad 
been  used  effectively,  no  doubt,  when 
muskets  ran  short.  A case  containing 
letters  and  documents  of  historic  value, 
among  them  autographs  of  George 
Washington  and  John  Hancock,  some 
old-fashioned  surgical  instruments, 
and  a collection  of  rare  old  swords, 
proved  worthy  of  close  inspection. 
This  was  also  true  of  a cabinet  which 
held  a collection  of  medals  of  many 
nations.  These  were  of  varied  designs, 
bearing  ribbons  of  many  hues,  and 
among  them  we  noted  specimens  of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  the  Iron  Cross  of 
Prussia,  and  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
so  often  referred  to  now  in  the  war 
news. 

Then  again  we  followed  the  winding 
stairs  to  the  rooms  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
an  organization  composed  of  commis- 
sioned officers  who  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  Here  we  found  many  interesting 
relics  of  the  war  days.  Some  of  the 
most  impressive  were  the  original  Bar- 
bara Freitehie  Hag,  a block  of  stone 
from  Fort  Sumter,  an  old  slave  bell 
used  to  call  the  “darkies”  from  the 
field,  a machine  used  to  draft  men  to 
the  war,  and  a complete  collection  of 
"shin  plaster"  currency. 

Gen.  Sherman's  hat  was  the  most 
interesting  relic  in  this  department.  A 
plain  black  felt  hat  at  first  sight,  it 
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took  on  new  interest  when  we  learned 
that  it  was  the  identical  one  worn  by 
the  general  on  his  march  from  "At- 
lanta to  the  Sea.”  A collection  of 
small  shell  from  the  various  battle 
fields  of  the  Civil  War,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  battle,  was  found,  ar 
ranged  most  uniquely.  We  also  saw 
specimens  of  all  kinds  of  ammunition, 
varying  from  cannon  to  "canister  and 
grape.” 

Passing  over  the  stairs  to  the  dilfer- 
ent  rooms  connected  with  the  Loyal 
Legion,  we  discovered  many  rebel  flags, 
captured  during  the  war.  One  was  a 
battle  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  another, 
the  battle  flag  of  the  ldtli  Louisiana 
“Tigers,”  C.  S.  A.,  and  also  Sherman's 
headquarters  dag.  The  table  on 
which  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  in 
1SG5  was  signed  was  one  of  the  two 
most  impressive  things  seen  in  the 
Armory.  The  other  was  the  original 
secession  document  of  South  Carolina, 
that  paper  which  was  of  such  tre- 
mendous significance  in  those  days  pre- 
ceding the  war.  How  odd  are  the 
workings  of  fate!  To  think  that  this 
paper  should  have  found  its  way  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  in  which  aboli 
tion,  at  the  time  it  was  drawn  up,  was 
most  extreme. 

So,  as  we  examined  these  interesting 
relics,  so  closely  connected  with  the 
great  struggle,  and  the  building  up  of 
our  nation,  the  pages  of  our  history 
became  living  pages,  and  not  dry  rec- 
ords of  the  dead  past;  and  the  actual 
sight  of  the  instruments  of  war. 
brought  to  our  minds  the  realization  of 
the  value  of  the  peace  we  now  enjoy, 
and  the  heartfelt  wish  that  it  might 
never  be  disturbed. 

Margaret  Melly. 


Honolulu,  H.  I.,  May  18,  11)15. 
My  Dear  Classmates: 

Miss  Porter  has  suggested  that  you 
might  be  interested  to  hear  a little  of 
my  trip  and  of  Honolulu. 

But  first  I want  to  send  you  my  very 
sincere  congratulations  for  your  grad- 
uation and  my  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 


When  we  left  Boston,  we  went  first 
to  Montreal.  It  is  an  interesting  place 
because  it  is  old,  but  after  one  has  vis- 
ited the  churches  and  gazed  at  the 
monuments  and  read  the  French  signs, 
then  it  is  time  to  travel  on.  From 
there  we  went  to  Niagara  Falls.  The 
train  stopped  on  the  bridge  which 
spans  ithe  Niagara  Biver  for  thirty 
minutes  while  the  customs  officer 
went  through  the  train.  We  were 
neither  in  Canada  nor  the  United 
States.  From  the  bridge  we  could  see 
the  rapids  and  whirlpools,  and  about 
a mile  up  stream  the  mists  from  the 
Falls. 

1 had  a great  feeling  of  awe  as  1 
stood  by  the  iron  railing  at  the  Falls 
and  saw  the  water  slipping  over  the 
precipice  a sheer  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  thundering  and  filling  the  air  with 
mist. 

Our  next  stop  was  in  Chicago,  but  as 
we  arrived  there  on  a Sunday  and  in  a 
snow  storm,  we  decided  to  go  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  which  is  a little  south  of 
Denver.  We  stayed  two  days  at  Maui 
ton  and  enjoyed  every  minute.  Mani- 
tou,  which  is  about  two  miles  from 
Colorado  Springs,  seems  to  be  at  the 
very  bottom  of  Pike's  Peak  and  of  the 
other  mountains  which  guard  it  on  three 
sides. 

We  walked  through  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods  one  afternoon.  The  earth  is 
of  red  clay  and  the  rock  of  red  sand 
stone,  which  is  worn  away  into  queer 
shapes  by  the  rain  and  wind.  There 
were  red  toadstools  and  red  armchairs 
and  pinnacles  and  a steamboat  with 
many  decks  and  a huge  rock  about  til  - 
teen  feet  square  balancing  on  a base 
three  inches  thick.  Spring  was  just 
arriving  in  Colorado  when  we  were 
there,  and  the  grass  and  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  were  a vivid  green  and  formed 
such  a contrast  to  the  red  back- 
ground. 

The  journey  from  Colorado  Springs 
to  Pueblo  was  mainly  through  the 
mountains  which  were  covered  with 
snow.  We  were  persuaded  by  a train 
agent  to  purchase  some  amber  glasses 
to  save  our  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
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sun  on  the  snow.  Later  I went 
through  several  cars  to  the  end  of  the 
train  in  order  to  stand  on  the  rear 
platform,  and  1 had  to  laugh,  for  every 
single  person  gazed  at  us  over  the  rims 
of  round  amber  goggles. 

After  leaving  Pueblo  we  saw  the 
wonderful  scenery  of  the  Royal  Gorge. 
The  train  passes  through  a narrow  val 
ley,  the  sides  of  which  gradually  grow 
steeper  and  steeper  until  you  cannot  see 
the  sky  at  all,  only  the  small  river 
Arkansas  and  the  rocky  walls  of  the 
canyon,  which  are  colored  most  beau- 
tifully. We  were  sorry  when  it  grew 
dark,  but  one  generally  feels  glad  when 
the  porter  begins  to  make  up  the  berths. 

It  was  very  warm  the  next  day 
crossing  the  sandy  plains  of  Utah,  and 
we  were  glad  to  change  trains  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  We  had  an  afternoon 
there,  which  we  spent  going  over  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Mormon 
Church.  One  building,  in  which  are 
held  the  public  services,  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg.  It  has  the  best 
acoustic  properties  of  any  edifice  in  the 
world.  Standing  at  one  end  of  the 
building  one  can  hear  the  slightest 
whisper  from  the  other  end.  There  are 
no  corners  anywhere,  either  in  the 
walls  or  the  furnishings,  even  the  seats 
have  rounded  edges.  The  entire  build- 
ing was  put  together  with  leather 
thongs  which  have  hardened,  and  prove 
better  than  nails.  The  large  central 
building,  which  is  called  the  Tabernacle, 
is  made  of  huge  pieces  of  granite.  Each 
stone  is  numbered,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  a repetition  of  their  former  expul- 
sion the  Mormons  could  rebuild  the 
Tabernacle  in  its  present  form.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  four 
million  dollars — not  in  money,  but  in 
labor  and  gifts. 

We  left  Salt  Lake  City  at  night,  and 
the  following  day  crossed  the  desert. 
It  was  rather  a monotonous  ride,  and 
we  were  glad  the  next  morning  to  see 
the  orange  groves  and  roses  of  Pase- 
dena.  We  spent  two  days  in  Los  An- 
geles reveling  in  the  palms  and  fruit 
and  flowers.  A rather  disagreeable  ac- 
cident hastened  our  departure.  A thief 


entered  our  rooms  at  the  hotel  and  took 
my  handbag.  He  couldn't  have  had 
time  to  look  into  it  or  he  wouldn't  have 
taken  it,  for  the  only  thing  that  it  con- 
tained that  I valued  was  my  class  pin. 

We  stayed  about  ten  days  at  San 
Francisco,  visiting  the  Exposition  and 
all  the  old  places  that  I remembered, 
for  1 lived  there  before  the  earthquake. 
The  exhibits  were  splendid,  and  1 wish 
every  one  of  you  could  see  it  all. 

tin  the  sixth  of  April  we  left  San 
Francisco  for  Honolulu.  About  ten 
minutes  before  we  sailed  little  rolls  of 
colored  paper  were  gven  out,  and  these 
were  held  at  one  end  and  then  thrown 
to  friends  on  the  wharf.  Some  one  got 
the  other  end,  and  there  was  a splendid 
tangled  mixture  of  red,  green,  blue  and 
yellow  strands.  The  Hawaiian  Ukulele 
players  sang  Aloha  Oe  (farewell)  and 
then  one  by  one  the  streamers  snapped 
and  we  were  off. 

I will  not  dwell  upon  the  six  days 
following,  but  will  only  say  that  we 
had  rather  a rough  voyage! 

Everyone  seemed  glad  to  see  the  ex- 
tinct crater  of  Leahi  (wreath  of  tire), 
or  as  it  is  now  called,  Diamond  Head, 
which  is  the  first  point  of  land  to  be 
seen.  As  we  were  docking,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  native  boys  swam  out  and 
dived  for  coins. 

The  afternoon  of  our  arrival  we  went 
out  to  Waikiki  Beach,  surf-riding.  It 
is  wonderful  sport.  About  five  or  six 
people  get  into  a narrow  outrigger 
canoe,  and  paddle  about  a half  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  wait  for  a large 
strong  wave.  When  the  right  one  is 
sighted,  everyone  paddles  hard.  The 
wave  catches  up  and  bears  the  canoe 
on  its  crest  very  swiftly  in  to  shore. 
The  Hawaiians  also  use  surf  boards, 
but  they  are  dangerous  and  very  hard 
to  manipulate. 

We  went  to  the  Aquarium  one  day 
and  saw  the  fine  collection  of  Hawaiian 
fish.  You  can  hardly  believe  your 
eyes,  to  see  pink  fish,  and  blue  fish  with 
old  rose  stripes,  and  little  flat  fish  that 
look  like  convicts,  striped  with  black 
bands,  and  horrible  looking  squid  with 
suction-like  fingers. 
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There  is  one  very  beautiful  custom 
that  I must  tell  you  about.  Whenever 
a boat  leaves  the  islands  for  Hie  main- 
land, or  for  Australia  or  Japan  and 
China,  everyone  who  is  able  turns  out 
to  say  goodbye  to  the  passengers.  It 
doesn’t  really  matter  whether  they 
know  anyone  or  not.  The  native  wom- 
en make  leis  (wreaths)  of  magnolia 
blossoms  and  of  various  sweet-smelling 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  one  buys  as 
many  as  possible  and  decks  the  depart- 
ing friend,  twining  them  about  the  neck 
and  arms  and  all  over  the  hat  of  the  vic- 
tim. Then  the  old  Royal  Hawaiian 
Band,  which  has  been  in  existence  from 
the  days  when  Hawaii  was  a monarchy, 
plays  several  lively  tunes,  and  everyone 
is  gay;  but  as  the  boat  slowly  moves 
away  the  old  favorite  Aloha  is  played, 
and  that  creates  rather  a sad  feeling. 

The  people  here  are  all  so  hospitable, 
and  they  seem  to  cling  to  their  friends, 
and  really,  more  and  more,  I am  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  it  is  the  friends  we 
have  that  really  counts. 

T hope  that  you  will  always  consider 
me  your  friend  and  classmate. 

Grace  H.  Morgan. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  KEWPIE. 

Kewpie,  like  Topsy  in  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  “wasn’t  born  at  all — he  just 
growed.”  His  first  abode  was  in  a fac- 
tory, where  he  “growed”  with  thou- 
sands of  brothers  and  sisters.  Hci*e  he 
was  merely  one  common,  ordinary  in- 
dividual among  numerous  others.  How- 
ever, the  increase  in  his  popularity  is 
quite  marked,  for  from  this  lowly  sta- 
tion, where  he  had  remained  unob- 
served, with  a few  of  his  kin,  he  became 
an  object  of  admiration  in  Filene’s 
store,  where  he  stood  aloft,  decorated 
with  neckties,  bonnets  or  furs,  beaming 
upon  the  Christmas  shoppers.  When 
this  honorable  duty  was  fulfilled,  he  re- 
tired behind  the  scenes  into  a stuffy 
little  office. 

Thence  he  made  the  greatest  journey 
of  his  life,  through  the  crowds  and 
jams  of  Harvard  Square,  until  he 
finally  reached  A.  H.  S.,  safe  and  sound 
except  for  a crack  in  his  neck.  He  was 


immediately  attended  to,  and  after  sev 
eral  treatments  with  glue,  mucilage  and 
paste,  he  was  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  soon  recovered. 

Having  been  fitted  out  with  proper 
apparel  for  his  debut,  lie  was  left  alone 
in  a private  apartment  to  rest  before 
this  great  event.  But  not  much  repose 
did  Kewpie  rceive,  for  some  jealous  ad- 
mirers in  1914  class  kidnapped  him,  and 
for  a whole  night  he  dwelt  in  the  dark 
depths  of  “no  one  knows  where.”  What 
fate  he  might  have  suffered  in  the  hands 
of  such  wretches  we  hate  to  imagine, 
but  his  visit  was  very  short,  for  his 
guardians  were  frightened  into  submis- 
sion by  cruel  threats,  and  returned  him 
wholly  unharmed. 

Kewpie  seemed  fated,  for  only  about 
an  hour  before  the  performance  one  of 
his  hands  was  so  seriously  injured  that 
the  fingers  had  to  be  amputated.  How- 
ever, our  brave  little  martyr  insisted 
upon  appearing  at  his  “coming  out” 
party,  and  so  on  the  memorable  night 
of  February  13th  Kewpie  was  unveiled 
amid  thundering  applause.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  year  he  boarded  on 
Jason  Street,  and  lived  a life  of  ease 
and  luxury.  The  next  time  he  was  in- 
vited to  appear  in  public  was  on  Feb- 
ruary, 1915.  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  remembered  he  was  now  a Senior, 
and  should  appear  more  dignified,  nis 
plump  little  figure  could  hardly  be  rec 
ognized  in  a black  cap  and  gown,  and 
lie  looked  bewitcliingly  through  tortoise 
shell  glasses.  “So  wise  and  yet  so 
young,”  was  certainly  the  way  Kewpie 
appeared,  for  although  his  dress  made 
him  seem  quite  venerable,  he  couldn’t 
change  that  expression  of  roguish  ter- 
ror so  quickly. 

He  presided  at  the  Senior  Social,  but 
again  fell  prey  to  evil  hands — this  time 
to  younger  ones.  For  three  months  his 
whereabouts  were  wrappd  in  mystery, 
and  great  were  the  fears  of  the  Seniors 
lest  lie  be  absent  at  the  May  class 
social. 

Friday  morning  came  and  no  Kewpie. 
Friday  noon,  finally  Friday  night,  and 
still  no  Kewpie.  All  hopes  of  ever  see- 
ins  our  little  mascot  were  abondoned. 
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But  in  some  strange  manner  lie  escaped, 
and  at  quarter  of  eight  there  he  stood 
on  the  platform,  with  arms  out- 
stretched, ready  to  welcome  us. 

After  the  social  he  returned  to  his 
home  on  Jason  Street,  where  he  can 
abide  in  safety  until  called  upon  again 
for  service.  His  last  public  appear- 
ance this  year  will  be  at  the  alumni  ban- 
quet on  June  24th. 

lie  wishes  now  to  forgive  all  his  cruel 
abductors,  and  especially  the  class  of 
1916,  for  lie  feels  that  their  misdeeds 
were  caused  by  their  youthfulness  and 
inexperience. 

Ivewpie's  young  life  has  indeed  been 
marked  with  undeserved  misfortunes, 
hut  through  all  his  troubles  and  tribu- 
lations he  Jwears  that  eternal  smile, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  his  class- 
mates of  1915. 

Dorothy  Bateman. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF 
1915. 

Five  days  before  the  ides  of  Septem- 
ber, a group  of  frightened,  green  little 
Freshmen,  who  were  to  be  known  as 
the  class  of  1915,  approached  the  his 
toric  portals  of  this  school.  Although 
reticent,  timid,  and  perhaps  ( whisper 
it)  stupid  during  the  first  few  months 
of  our  sojourn  in  these  lofty,  awe-inspir- 
ing halls,  we  soon  found  ourselves,  so 
to  speak,  and  became  celebrated  as  the 
most  brilliant,  ingenious,  witty,  talent- 
ed and  intellectual  class  that  ever 
graced  this  school. 

After  several  months  we  became  ac- 
climated, but  unfortunately  we  were  re- 
garded as  the  scum  of  the  earlh  by  the 
upper  classmen  and  faculty  alike.  Both 
seemed  to  think  that 

“Seniors  were  made  for  great  things; 

Sophs  were  made  for  small ; 

But  it  is  not  recorded 

Why  Freshmen  were  made  at  all.” 
We  were  even  denied  the  franchise, 
and  the  class  of  1915  was  obliged  to  go 
through  the  whole  year  without  the 
guiding  hand  of  a president  to  protect 
it  and  aid  it  in  its  difficulties.  Not 
only  that,  but  were  excluded  from  near- 
ly all  school  affairs,  to  our  own  great 


disgust,  and  the  supreme  satisfaction 
of  the  foolish  Sophomores,  the  arrogant 
Juniors  and  the  learned  Seniors.  We> 
were  trod  upon  even  as  the  proverbial 
worm,  and,  like  the  worm,  whenever  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  we  turned 
upon  our  tormentors,  and  showed  them 
that  our  class  was  not  to  be  despised. 

Of  our  course  of  study  as  arranged 
by  our  principal  I need  say  nothing  at 
all.  The  mere  fact  he  arranged  it 
speaks  for  itself.  Our  teachers,  one 
and  all.  labored  stupendously  to  in- 
struct us  in  the  various  branches,  but 
to  what  avail  I cannot  say;  the  class 
must  speak  for  itself. 

Our  Sophomore  year  began  much 
more  auspiciously  than  the  previous 
one.  We  were  not  compelled,  this  time, 
to  stand  in  the  drizzling  rain  from  8 
till  11  A.  M.,  only  to  be  told  that  we 
were  not  wanted  until  the  next  day ; 
nor  were  we  herded  together  into  the 
Assembly  Hall,  like  so  many  stupid 
sheep,  to  be  sent  out  later  among 
strange  pupils  and  teachers. 

By  this  time  we  had  learned  to  per- 
form a great  number  of  seemingly  im- 
possible things.  For  instance,  “to  pass 
on  the  sides  and  remain  seated  in  the 
center.”  Through  that  harsh  teacher, 
Experience,  we  had  also  learned  that 
it  is  most  expedient  to  “keep  our  eyes 
open  and  our  mouths  closed,  and  io 
look  straight  ahead,”  when  passing 
Room  9. 

Of  course,  by  our  Sophomore  year  we 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  our 
classmates,  surroundings  and  teachers. 
Also,  we  were  allowed  to  hold  class 
meetings,  and  to  elect  our  class  officers 
and  advisor. 

For  our  president  we  elected  that 
most  erudite  scholar  and  astute  states- 
man. Leo  Kelley.  For  vice-president 
we  chose  Dorothy  Bateman,  who  per- 
formed the  duties  of  that  office  most 
efficiently.  Next,  John  Thornton,  a 
thoroughly  upright  and  honest  young 
man,  was  chosen  as  custodian  of  the 
class  funds,  which  at  that  time  amount- 
ed to  nihil.  Truly  John  deserves  great 
praise  for  safeguarding  our  interests 
so  well.  Our  business  transactions 
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were,  of  course,  multitudinous,  and 
Ruth  Lyons,  our  secretary,  had  au  ar- 
duous task.  Our  meetings  were  always 
stormy  and  proceeded  very  swiftly, 
and,  therefore,  our  secretary  deserves 
much  credit  for  keeping  our  records  so 
well.  Mr.  Gordon  was  chosen  class  ad- 
visor, and  he  tilled  this  office  beyond 
our  greatest  hopes.  I think  lie  came  to 
as  many  as  two  of  our  class  meetings. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  that  year, 
except  that,  to  cur  great  disappoint- 
ment, we  were  not  allowed  to  select  a 
distinctive  class  pin  to  be  worn  by  our 
class.  From  time  immemorial  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  Sophomores  to  se- 
lect their  class  pins,  and,  of  course,  we 
had  had  fond  dreams  of  a pin  of  such 
beauty  and  originality  that  it  would 
quite  surpass  the  pin  of  any  former 
class. 

Now  for  our  year  of  years.  As 
Juniors  we  came  into  the  limelight,  and 
wonderful  to  relate,  have  remained  there 
ever  since.  At  our  annual  election  Leo 
Kelley  was  re-elected  captain  of  the 
ship  of  1015.  Willard  Bailey,  class 
clown,  instigator  of  strikes  and  the  one 
original  trouble  maker  in  the  class,  was 
elected  vice-president.  lie  succeeded 
very  well  in  bis  official  capacity,  and 
littie  wonder,  since  President  Kelley 
was  always  on  hand,  and  Willard  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into  trouble. 
Percy,  otherwise  Jasper  Johnson,  all- 
round athlete  and  track  team  standby, 
was  chosen  as  guard  of  our  treasure. 
Percy  proved  very  efficient,  although  bis 
methods  of  collecting  class  dues  resem- 
bled those  of  a loan  shark  to  a startling 
degree.  We  chose  as  class  scribe,  Doro- 
thy Bateman,  who  bad  made  an  ad- 
mirable vice-president  the  previous 
year.  Hers  was  a more  difficult  task 
than  that  of  her  predecessor,  for  we 
now  had  something  really  worth  while 
to  discuss,  and  we  surely  did  talk. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the 
Junior  reception,  which  was  a most  sue 
eessful  affair  in  every  way.  Our  circus 
rivalled  the  most  famous  performances 
of  the  Ringling  BroHiers.  or  of  Barnum 
& Bailey.  Our  clowns  were  the  best  in 
the  world.  Their  pranks  were  so  ludi 
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crons,  their  costumes  so  ridiculous  and 
their  jokes  so  funny  that  many  of  us 
slept  little  that  night,  our  sides  were 
so  sore  from  laughing.  Our  trained 
animals  were  the  finest  in  captivity. 
We  had  an  elephant,  a tiger  and  a bear, 
to  say  nothing  of  a ferocious  African 
lion,  and  a jabbering,  chattering  mon- 
key. Our  elephant  was  the  most  up-to- 
date  specimen  ever  seen  in  any  circus 
in  any  country  of  the  world.  He  danced 
and  performed  innumerable  tricks  of 
a trying  and  difficult  nature.  After 
seeing  him,  we  readily  accepted  the 
statements  of  learned  scientists  that  the 
elephant  is  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
brute  beasts.  I wish  I bad  time  enough 
to  narrate  the  other  interesting  and  edu- 
cational features  of  this  glorious  even- 
ing. but  T must  pass  on  to  our  Senior 
year,  after  expressing  onr  gratitude  to 
the  class  of  11)14  for  the  very  pleasant 
evening  they  gave  us  on  the  occasion  of 
their  Senior  Social. 

And  then,  at  last,  came  that  year  to 
which  we  had  looked  forward  since  the 
ninth  grade.  Although  it  was  long  in 
coming,  it  was  only  too  swift  in  pass- 
ing. At  last  we  were  SENIORS,  al- 
though we  really  didn't  feel  nearly  so 
important  and  proud  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. Of  course  our  greatly  superior 
knowledge  elated  us  to  a slight  degree, 
but  then  why  shouldn't  it?  I think 
there  surely  never  was,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  a class  which  knows  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so 
well.  We  had  also  attained  great  pro- 
ciency  in  passing  notes  and  all  ways 
of  communication. 

The  first  affair  of  importance  was  the 
parents’  reception.  This  was  but  an- 
other opportunity  for  our  class  to  show 
its  superior  grace,  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments. Of  course  it  was  the  very  best 
ever  held,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
everyone.  However,  there  were  one  or 
two  very  peculiar  things  that  have 
never  successfully  been  solved.  What 
in  the  world  became  of  all  the  Nabisco 
wafers,  and  what  was  done  with  the 
fruit  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  puuch 
glasses?  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for 
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our  reputation  if  these  mysteries  never 
are  discovered. 

The  year  had  commenced  amid  scenes 
of  strife  and  turmoil.  The  suffragettes 
wished  to  re-elect  Leo  Kelley,  since  he 
is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause. 
Donald  Ross,  renowned  for  his  athletic 
powers,  and  a bright  and  shining  light 
in  mathematics,  was  the  other  candi- 
date. After  a long  and  heated  strug- 
gle, which  rivalled  the  present  war  in 
ferocity  and  bitterness,  Donald  Ross 
was  elected  president.  The  Honorable 
David  Crockett,  the  silver-tongued  ora- 
tor of  the  class,  whose  inspiring  pres- 
ence and  fiery  arguments  have  held 

my  an  audience  spellbound  for  hours 
at  a time,  was  chosen  vice-president. 
James  Moir,  a member  of  the  Liliputian 
tribe  so  well  described  in  “Gulliver’s 
Travels,”  was  chosen  lord  high  keeper 
of  the  royal  treasury.  Despite  his  di- 
minutive stature,  James  proved  a live 
wire,  and  a most  efficient  business  man. 

As  secretary  we  elected  Grace  Mor- 
gan, one  of  our  most  popular  class- 
mates. Unfortunately  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  have  her  with  us  for  a long 
time,  since  Grace  was  called  to  far  away 
Honolulu.  Let  us  hope  that  it  was  not 
the  great  number  of  laborious  tasks  that 
we  forced  upon  her  frail  shoulders  that 
caused  her  to  leave  our  midst.  Of 
course  we  had  to  have  another  secre- 
tary, for  no  class  can  properly  be  con- 
ducted without  one.  Accordingly  we 
elected  Pauline  Clare,  noted  for  her  pen- 
manship. Pray  do  not  think  that  by 
saying  this  we  mean  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tions on  the  chirography  of  our  former 
secretaries. 

The  year  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete without  the  Senior  reception. 
Naturally  ours  was  the  best  of  its  kind 
ever  held.  If  you  don’t  believe  us,  ask 
the  Juniors.  The  really  big  event  on 
our  calendar  this  year  was  the  Junior 
reception,  the  entertainment  of  which 
consisted  of  a minstrel  show.  It  was  a 
most  successful  affair  from  every  point 
of  view. 

Now  we  come  to  our  preparations  for 


graduation.  Very  stormy  and  exceed- 
ingly lengthy  were  the  debates  as  to 
what  our  feminine  members  should 
wear  on  that  momentous  occasion.  In- 
deed the  excitement  was  so  great  that 
even  our  class  advisor,  Mr.  Cross,  took 
i art  in  the  debate,  and  showed  a re- 
markable knowledge  of  feminine  wear- 
ing apparel.  Gretchen  King  and  Betty 
Willis  were  advocates  of  white  skirts 
and  middy  blouses.  Margaret  Bell  was 
at  the  head  of  the  standpatters,  who 
wanted  to  do  as  all  preceding  classes 
had  done.  After  a severe  repulse  at 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  Margaret 
led  her  trusty  cohorts  to  victory,  so  at 
graduation  you  will  see  a marvellously 
garbed  aggregation  of  femininity. 

The  music  for  graduation  was  an 
other  bone  of  contention.  Miss  Heard 
had  chosen  the  sextet  from  Lucia  for 
the  Senior  chorus,  but  the  Seniors 
thought  it  too  difficult,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  their  opinions.  We  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
persons  of  the  School  Committee,  and 
they  decided  in  favor  of  Miss  Heard. 
However,  when  Miss  Heard,  through 
her  Herculean  efforts,  had  taught  us  the 
music,  we  were  glad  that  the  School 
Committee  had  decided  so  wisely,  and 
we  were  rather  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  we  held 
our  Senior  social,  and  everyone  who  at- 
tended had  an  excellent  time.  It  was 
really  a good  thing  that  there  were  m> 
under  classmen  at  that  affair,  for  some 
of  the  sights  would  have  had  a demoral- 
izing effect  upon  them.  It  would  not 
have  been  well  for  them  to  see  a prom 
inent  member  of  the  Senior  class  lap 
ping  the  stopper  of  a milk  bottle,  nor 
yet  to  see  one  of  our  male  teachers 
walking  about  “licking  the  spoon”  with- 
which  the  fudge  was  made. 

At  last  we  have  reached  our  goal. 
Graduation  is  near  at  hand.  The  deeds 
of  the  class  of  1915  will  never  be 
equalled,  except  by  their  extraordinary 
exploits  when  out  in  the  wide,  wide 
world. 

Gertrude  Fleming,  1915. 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  AIR. 

( )ff  we  started  in  the  Fordaero ! Yes, 
we  went  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing of  Class  Day  to  tour  the  heavens. 
As  we  were  flitting  along  a few  feet 
above  the  avenue,  t lie  sound  of  hammer- 
ing reached  our  ears,  and  we  saw  Bhil- 
pott  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  attempt- 
ing to  drive  nails  into  the  shingles.  W'e 
dropped  the  anchor,  and  soon  found 
ourselves  secure  on  the  roof,  for  the 
anchor  had  caught  in  the  attic  window. 
Rhilpott  sprang  in,  and  the  aero  started 
its  upward  flight. 

Reaching  an  altitude  of  about  a bii- 
lion  feet,  it  was  found  that  the  gasoline 
tank  was  empty,  and  our  Fordaero  had 
been  rising  for  some  time  on  its  reputa- 
tion. But  soon  the  reputation  gave 
out,  and  we  found  ourselves  thrown 
from  the  machine  and  rapidly  descend- 
ing towards  the  misty  clouds. 

Landing  with  a thump,  a large  hail 
stood  open  before  us,  which  attracted 
our  attention  immediately,  for  we  saw 
a number  of  people  dancing  to  a most 
musical  tune.  They  seemed  to  ‘be 
learning  a very  difficult  dance, 
which  we  soon  learned  was  called  the 
“Lawrence  Limp,”  after  the  originator. 
Lawrence  Adams.  He  invited  us  to 
join  the  merry  throng,  but  a large  sign, 
“Bound  for  Africa,”  took  our  interest, 
for  beneath,  inclosed  in  a gold  frame, 
was  Kathrine  Ogilvie,  waving  farewell 
o her  friends  on  the  dock.  She  was 
going  to  give  her  services  as  a mission- 
ary among  the  Africans. 

Going  on,  we  came  to  a store  filled 
with  the  most  beautiful  furs.  The  name 
was  R.  Hall  & Go.  So  Roger  had  be 
come  a furrier,  having  received  encour- 
agement from  the  muskrats  in  Alewife 
Brook. 

At  that  moment  a woman  passed  us 
dressed  in  the  latest  of  fashion  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  odor  of  Oriental  per- 
fumes. We  recognized  Gladys  Wil- 
liams, a living  model  of  one  of  New 
York’s  fashionable  shops. 

Proceeding  further,  the  words,  “Sec- 
retary of  War”  greeted  us.  There  was 
a man  pacing  back  and  forth,  then  sit- 


ling,  and  writing  with  his  left  hand  in 
large,  bold  letters,  then  pacing  the  floor 
again.  \\  e looked  on  in  astonishment 
until,  to  our  surprise,  he  began  to  bile 
his  right  wrist.  David  Crockett ! Dave 
had  at  hist  acquired  a position  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  was  here  we  met  an- 
other member  of  our  class,  Miss  Ander- 
son, who  was  tutoring  the  Secretary's 
children  in  Greek,  mathematics  and 
music. 

“Edison's  Greatest  Discovery!”  These 
were  the  words  the  newsboy  was  shoal- 
ing as  we  left  David.  On  investigating, 
we  learned  that  Mr.  Edison  had  selected 
Ruth  Lyons  as  "perpetual  motion,”  and 
that  question  need  be  disputed  no 
longer.  Ruth  was  touring  the  country, 
receiving  a fine  salary. 

Looking  through  the  paper,  this  ad 
vertisement  was  most  prominent:  “Miss 
Amy  Ekmark,  hair  curled,  guaranteed 
for  six  months,  whether  rain  or  shine.” 

By  this  time  we  were  becoming 
thirsty,  so  the  sight  of  a soda  fountain 
pleased  us.  The  clerk,  one  of  our  pres- 
ent Freshmen,  was  very  discourteous, 
so  we  called  the  manager.  Out  he 
came,  with  his  immaculate  frock  coat, 
politeness  personified — ah,  Wilfred 
Hurley,  at  last  general  manager  of 
Jaynes’  Drug  Stores.  He  was  very  hos- 
pitable, and,  having  quenched  our 
thirst,  suggested  we  visit  the  neighbor- 
ing moving  picture  house,  which  we 
did,  for  a sign  outside  read,  “Here  To- 
day, Mabel  Callahan,  the  Famous  Key 
stone  Girl.” 

After  the  entertainment,  we  were 
stoppd  on  the  street  by  a very  neat 
young  woman,  imploring  us  to  sign 
suffrage  cards.  Marion  McLellan!  She 
had  never  lost  hope  nor  given  up  her  pa- 
tience. Of  course,  we  signed  the  cards. 

The  next  was  a picture  of  pity,  for 
amidst  the  rows  of  white  cots,  in  which 
pale  and  sickly  children  tossed  and 
fretted,  a sweet  and  patient  nurse 
walked,  tending  to  their  many  wants 
with  many  a pleasant  smile.  Meekly, 
thoughtfully  and  quietly  she  went  about 
her  duty.  Who  could  it  have  been  but 
Eline  Christenson? 
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In  contrast,  there  was  a picture  of 
gay-colored  waists,  cerise,  orange,  blue, 
green,  purple,  hung  out  on  several  lines 
to  dry.  Below  was  printed:  ‘‘Christine 
Curtin,  Experienced  Dyer." 

Just  then  a young  man  stepped  up, 
presenting  us  generous  samples  of  a 
new  breakfast  food  called  “Berquist’s 
Brain  Food.”  On  tasting,  we  discov- 
ered it  bore  a great  similarity  to  Kel- 
logg's Toasted  Corn  Flakes.  How  did 
that  happen,  Hugh? 

Crossing  on  the  other  side  of  the  hail, 
we  saw  a class,  evidently  preparing  for 
Wellesley,  for  their  teacher,  Miss  Alice 
Bead,  who,  by  the  way,  wore  a very 
pretty  ring  on  her  left  hand,  was  trying 
to  impress  upon  them  the  importance 
of  writing  long  lists  of  characteristics, 
adjectives  of  the  tive  senses,  obsolete 
words  and  the  like.  Our  sympathies 
were  with  the  students. 

Next  was  an  attractive  shop,  filled 
with  home  cooking,  and  on  entering  we 
found  our  Framingham  Normal  grad 
uate,  Eleanor  Breed,  trying  earnestly 
to  find  a new  way  to  fix  Ham,  for  she 
had  only  thirty-four  different  ways,  and 
Ham  was  her  specialty. 

While  there,  several  small  children 
came  in  to  buy  cake  and  sandwiches. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  an  unhappy  mood, 
because  their  teacher  had  sent  them  out 
of  the  corridors.  We  inquired  who 
their  teacher  might  be,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  Josephine  Flynn 
was  teaching  school,  still  exercising  A. 
II.  S.  principles. 

Bang!  Goodness,  what  had  hap- 
pened ? We  rushed  out  of  the  store, 
and  found  that  it  was  only  Winifred 
Moxon,  who  had  just  exploded  a little 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  her  new  labor- 
atory. She  thought  she  had  discovered 
some  new  element,  but  was  mistaken, 
and  she  went  sadly  back  to  her  room 
to  labor  on  diligently. 

Beyond  was  a large  picture,  entitled 
"The  Book  Lover."  There,  amid  vol- 
umes, sat  Mabel  Parris,  devouring  (fig- 
ui  alive,  not  literal)  the  words  of  Mac- 
aulay, Spencer,  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare. Then  the  picture  changed,  and 
we  saw  her  surrounded  by  a group  of 


friends,  listening  eagerly  to  her  stories. 
Mabel  was,  as  in  the  past,  very  philan- 
thropic aid  generous. 

Next  to  this  was  a sign.  All  Ques- 
tions Answered.'’  As  we  came  near,  a 
dark  woman,  in  exquisite  Grecian  cos- 
tume, appeared  eager  to  respond  to  our 
inquiries.  We  asked  her  if  she  knew 
what  Lena  Tobin  was  doing,  and,  as 
she  stuck  her  little  tongue  out,  we  im- 
mediately recognized  Rose  Wanton. 
Formerly  she  asked  the  questions,  now 
she  was  answering  them.  She  told  us 
that  Rena  was  leading  lady  in  the  Hip- 
podrome, New  York.  We  also  asked 
her  if  she  knew  what  Ida  Jenkins  was 
doing.  ‘‘Yes,'’  she  said,  “Ida  discov- 
ered how  to  raise  cucumbers,  already 
pickled,  and  she  made  so  much  money 
that  she  was  traveling  the  globe. 

Resuming  our  walk,  we  came  to  a 
picture  entitled,  “Soldiers’  Shirts  a Spe- 
cialty.’’ There  sat  our  Sister  Susie 
Duff,  sewing  shirts  for  soldiers,  such 
skill  at  sewing  shirts  our  shy  young  Sis- 
ter Susie  showed. 

Next  was  a picture  of  a business 
woman.  She  was  editor-in-chief  of  a 
paper  called  the  “Menotomy  Daily.” 
Although  from  Cambridge,  she  made  a 
great  success,  and  we  were  proud  fo 
hear  that  our  new  member,  Helen 
Smith,  was  able  to  reach  so  high  a po- 
sition. 

Here  we  were  surprised  to  meet  Helen 
Seheib.  She  said  she  had  just  returned 
from  Berlin,  where  she  was  a teacher 
of  English.  We  asked  her  why  she  re- 
turned, and  were  told  that  the  new 
German  president  was  a Republican, 
and,  since  she  believed  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  she  thought  it  better 
to  resign  from  her  position.  We  learned 
that,  while  Helen  was  in  London,  she 
was  entertained  most  hospitably  by 
Marion  Dawes,  who  had  become  an 
English  lady.  How  fortunate  Marian 
was. 

Leaving  Miss  Sclieib  we  came  to  a 
newsstand,  and  in  the  first  magazine 
we  opened  was  an  article  on  the  ‘-Teach- 
ing of  History,”  by  Catharine  Robinson. 
Catherine  had  many  criticisms  of  the 
present  method,  and  suggested  many 
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excellent  manners  by  which  it  might  be 
made  more  interesting  to  scholars. 
Again  our  sympathies  were  with  the 
students. 

It  was  here  also  that  we  saw  a pic- 
ture of  Florence  Worthington,  the 
world’s  famous  animal  trainer.  She 
was  pictured  among  the  liercest  of  ani- 
mals, but  all  were  gentle  and  controlled 
under  her  mighty  power.  Beneath  was 
an  article  saying  that  only  kindness 
would  appease  the  animals,  and  also 
told  many  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
the  jaws  of  death  she  had  experienced. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a large  placard, 
the  “ Would-Be  Old  Maids,”  took  our 
attention.  There,  in  twin  cottages, 
lived  the  two  man-haters  of  our  class ; 
the  two  who  were  always  talking  about 
the  opposite  sex,  however,  Mary  Flais- 
ted  and  Dorothy  Bateman.  Both  were 
married,  and  living  in  perfect  harmony. 

A few  steps  brought  us  to  the  next 
hall.  Immediately  on  entering,  we 
were  attracted  by  the  cackle  ol'  hens 
and  chickens.  Upon  looking  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound,  we  saw,  to  our 
surprise,  an  old  classmate  feeding  some 
chickens.  This  chicken  farmer  was 
Donald  Boss,  lie  had  gained  much 
fame  and  popularity  at  college;  hut 
soon  after  graduating  he  had  settled 
down  with  his  wife,  a member  of  (he 
class  of  1916,  on  this  quiet  chicken 
farm. 

The  next  scene  was  one  of  domestic 
tranquility.  Here  was  Ruth  Crosby 
talking  with  a young  gentleman,  whom 
we  took  to  he  her  husband.  We  did  not 
know  the  latter,  but  were  soon  informed 
that  he  was  a graduate  of  Tufts  College 
Dental  School.  In  the  background  was 
a large  shelf  strewn  with  well-thumbed 
history  books,  which  betokened  her  ca- 
reer, before  her  marriage,  as  a history 
teacher. 

Now  we  came  upon  a farming  scene. 
In  the  foreground  were  a few  men 
idtching  hay.  One  of  them  seemed  very 
skilful  at  this,  and  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion we  saw  that  it  was  Warren  Hen- 
derson. 

The  next  sight  was  a large  magazine, 
bearing  the  title,  “Feministic  Follies.” 


At  first  we  could  not  think  what  this 
had  to  do  with  our  class,  but  on  turning 
over  a few  sheets  we  read,  “Editors, 
Ella  Igo  and  Fidesah  Edwards.” 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  music  reached 
our  ears.  We  hastened  to  its  source, 
and  found  a brass  band  playing,  under 
the  leadership  of  a rather  robust  indi 
vidual.  The  leader  was  a member  of 
our  own  class — Russell  Cutter. 

A few  steps  further  we  came  to  a 
photographer's  studio.  < )ver  the  door 
were  these  words,  “Greenleaf’s  Studio.” 
Glancing  in,  we  saw  George  Greenleaf, 
busily  taking  pictures.  Near  by  was 
his  wife,  who  looked  decidedly  like  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1916. 

Now  we  heard  the  click  of  typewriter 
keys,  and  we  came  upon  two  members 
of  our  class,  busy  at  typewriters.  On 
the  wall  was  a sign,  which  said,  “Public 
Stenographers,  Margaret  Melley  and 
Alice  Welsh.” 

Next  we  came  to  a moving  picture 
theatre.  As  we  entered,  there  flashed 
on  the  screen  these  words,  “Gretehen 
King  in  “The  Nightingale.”  From  the 
hearty  applause  of  the  audience  we 
judged  that  Gretehen  was  a great  favor 
ite  with  the  movie  goers.  Upon  inquiry, 
we  found  that  Gretehen  had  married; 
but  the  marriage  had  not  necessitated 
the  changing  of  her  name. 

We  now  came  to  a long  row  of  bill- 
boards, which  were  adorned  with  the 
advertisements  of  some  of  the  members 
of  our  class.  On  the  first  it  said,  “Girls, 
wear  the  Beatrice  W illis  Middy  Blouse 
at  your  graduation.”  The  second  in 
formed  us  that  the  Arlington  Opera 
House  was  to  soon  open  for  its  fifth 
season,  under  the  ownership  of  James 
Moir.  The  next  sign  told  us  to  trade 
at  Charles  McCarthy's  Shoe  Store,  “the 
best  place  to  buy  shoes  in  Arlington.' 
Another  praised  the  good  qualities  of 
William  Sclieib's  Electric  Doorbells. 
The  next  said,  “Re-elect  Dorothy  Bros- 
nnhan  for  Town  Clerk!”  The  fifth  sign 
told  of  all  the  new  points  and  incidents 
brought  out  in  Margaret  Dickson’s  “Re- 
used Edition  of  United  States  History 
and  Civil  Government.”  The  last  was 
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the  advertisement  of  Oswald  Jenkins, 
contractor. 

After  passing  the  billboards,  the 
sound  of  music  and  wedding  bells 
reached  our  ears.  We  hastened  onward, 
and  soon  were  before  a large  church, 
from  which  came  the  strains  of  the 
"Wedding  March.”  We  asked  the  cause 
of  this  demonstration,  and  were  told 
that  it  was  the  wedding  of  the  world’s 
greatest  cartoonist,  Willard  Bailey. 
Just  then  the  bride  and  groom  ap- 
peared. Willard  still  retained  his  rosy 
cheeks,  which  were  the  pride  of  his 
youth.  When  we  saw  the  bride  we  knew 
why  the  bells  had  rung,  for  she  was  a 
certain  member  of  our  own  class. 

The  next  was  a fishing  scene.  It  was 
a trim  little  fishing  schooner  named  the 
Edith  AT.,  under  full  sail,  heading  for  a 
'istant  port.  At  the  wheel  was  the 
captain,  Vaughn  Allen. 

Now  there  appeared  before  us  an- 
other classmate.  It  was  Pauline  Clare. 
She  was  continually  humming  a lune 
which  seemed  to  have  a familiar  sound. 
We  soon  recognized  it  as  one  of  our 
graduation  songs.  “The  Miller’s  Woo- 
ing.” We  inquired  why  she  favored 
that  song,  and  found  that  she  had  be 
come  a Miller’s  wife. 

Then  we  heard  the  sound  of  a piano, 
and  we  saw  Mildred  Emerson  teaching 
a child  the  art  of  playing  on  the  piano. 
The  child  was  making  rapid  progress 
under  such  an  apt  teacher. 

Again  we  heard  the  sound  of  music. 
We  advanced,  and  found  a dancing 
class.  The  instructor  was  showing  Ihe 
pupils  some  difficult  steps,  and  as  we 
drew  nearer  we  recognized  him  as  our 
classmate  Webster  Plaisted. 

The  next  was  a scene  in  the  captain’s 
cabin  of  the  good  ship  Gov.  Dingley. 
The  captain  entered,  and  we  saw  to  our 
surprise  that  it  was  Robert  Black.  He 
had  continued  his  tennis  playing,  and 
had  held  the  championship  many  times, 
lie  had  written  many  nautical  works. 
His  latest  was  entitled,  “Wild  Fishes  I 
Have  Met:  or  The  Adventures  of  an 
Educated  Sailor  in  Boston  Harbor.” 

Now  we  came  upon  a scene  on  a 
Western  ranch.  It  was  during  the  fall 


round-up,  and  the  cowboys  were  very 
busy  herding  together  the  steers.  One 
among  them  attracted  our  attention 
because  of  his  bright  red  hair,  which 
even  his  sombrero  could  not  hide.  As 
he  drew  near,  gracefully  riding  across 
the  prairies  on  a large  bay  horse,  we 
recognized  our  classmate,  Russell 
Smith. 

Once  more  we  heard  the  sound  of 
music.  This  time  it  was  Amero  Bau- 
dreau,  who  had  become  an  opera  singer, 
rehearsing  one  of  her  important  parts. 

Then  we  saw  a young  lady  carrying 
a valise  and  running  as  if  to  catch  a 
train.  It  was  Mary  Murphy  who  had 
become  a travelling  agent  for  a large 
concern,  and  sne  was  kept  ou  the  jump 
most  of  the  time. 

We  now  came  to  a court  scene.  Here, 
to  our  surprise,  we  found  Elizabeth 
O’Hanlon,  who  was  the  court  stenog- 
rapher. 

The  noise  of  machinery  smote  our 
ears;  and  we  came  upon  a laige  fac- 
tory with  these  words  painted  on  i< 
“Frank  Carlson,  Inventor.”  We 
stepped  in,  and  found  manr  people 
busy  making  such  articles  as  wooden 
nutmegs  and  left-handed  fountain  pens. 
The  inventor  himself  was  busy  in  the 
draughting  room  conceiving  new  plans. 

Now  we  heard  the  crackle  of  electric 
sparks,  and  soon  reached  a large  wiie- 
less  plant.  At  the  key  was  an  old  class- 
mate, Harold  Peterson.  His  wife,  an- 
other member  of  our  class,  looked  on  as 
he  worked  over  an  intricate  piece  of 
electric  machinery.  “Pete”  had  become 
the  greatest  wireless  genius  of  the  age, 
and  he  was  continually  turning  out  new, 
devices  to  better  the  wireless. 

We  next  came  to  a moving  picture 
theatre.  Tn  front  of  the  theatre  was  a 
sign  which  said,  "Here  tonight ! The 
world’s  greatest  moving  picture  come 
dian,  Charles  Reed ! Tn  a two-reel 
comedv  entitled  The  Adventures  of  a 
Wild  Nut.’  ” 

We  were  now  nearing  the  end  of  the 
hall,  but  there  was  one  more  door  be- 
fore us.  On  it  we  read,  “Leo  Kelley. 
Electrical  Engineer.”  We  stepped  in, 
and  found  our  classmate  busy  on  some 
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plans;  but  lie  ceased  his  work  as  we  en 
tered,  and  was  soon  telling  us  of  liis 
career.  lie  had  become  oue  of  the  lead- 
ing elctrical  experts  of  the  age.  He 
had  married  a member  of  our  own 
class.  Just  then  he  was  considering  an 
offer  which  had  been  made  him  of  the 
position  of  Chief  Electrician  for  the 
Swiss  Navy.  We  saw  that  he  needed 
time  and  quiet  to  consider  this  oiler, 
so  we  left  him. 

Here  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  hall, 
and  beyond  stretched  another  one, 
where  a lively  class  was  seen,  get- 
ting very  much  excited  over  some  geo- 
metrical figures  on  the  blackboard.  The 
teacher's  heavy  braids  of  light  hair  at- 
tracted our  attention,  and  we  soon  saw 
that  she  was  Helen  Bartlett. 

In  the  next  section  a woman  and  sev- 
eral cats  were  shown,  and  below  was 
the  following  ditty: 

Kewpie  was  a Kilkenny  cat, 

And  Katie  Kelly  caught  her, 

Katie  tried  to  cure  the  cat, 

Which  cost  her  most  a quarter. 

For  kitty  caught  a corking  cold 
While  coasting  ’cross  a corner. 

Katie  learned  to  cure  cats’  colds 
Concocting  catnip  chowder. 

This  is  surely  a worthy  occupation, 
and  most  beneficial  to  the  cat  race. 

The  whiz  of  machinery  reached  our 
ears,  and  we  looked  in  the  next  frame. 
There  stood  Daniel  Hall,  feeding  white 
stockings  to  a cleansing  machine,  lie 
had  found  the  need  of  such  a piece  of 
apparatus  while  in  high  school,  and 
cleansed  thousands  of  white  stockings 
daily. 

Next,  a great  throng  of  people,  shout- 
ing and  clapping,  and  above  the  din  an 
excited  feminine  voice.  On  closer  ob- 
servation, we  saw  Olive  Hesseltine  en- 
thusiastically leading  a Progressive 
convention.  Though  Roosevelt’s  pic- 
ture behind  her  showed  that  he  had  aged 
tremendously,  nevertheless  she  seemed 
as  devoted  as  ever  to  his  doctrines,  and 
especially  the  tariff. 

After  this  din,  the  sound  of  a piano 
was  a great  relief,  and  there  sat  Ruth 
Woodend,  teaching  a small  Italian  boy. 
We  soon  realized  that  the  child  showed 


great  promise,  due  to  Ruth’s  good 
teaching. 

Upon  walking  along,  we  saw  an  old 
horse  standing  in  the  road,  hitched  to  a 
rickety  buggy.  In  large  letters  on  the 
side  of  the  wagon  was  painted,  "Doc- 
tor Swan,  Colic  Doctor.”  It  quite  de- 
lighted us  to  see  that  Rudolph  had  risen 
to  such  unheard  of  fame. 

A very  strong  and  athletic  appearing 
young  lady  next  greeted  our  eyes.  One 
could  easily  see  that  she  had  acquired 
this  build  in  a gymnasium — possibly 
Sargent’s.  It  was  also  apparent  that 
she  had  secured  a generous  supply  of 
will  power  by  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
dividual beside  her.  The  young  lady 
very  much  resembled  Dorothy  Currier. 
As  this  is  a strictly  Senior  prophesy,  we 
will  go  no  further. 

Here  was  a large  bakeshop  filled  with 
pies,  cakes,  bread,  and  all  manner  of 
luscious  pastry.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
stood  John  McCarthy,  in  a cap  and 
apron,  looking  as  stocky  as  ever.  He 
must  have  acquired  his  knowledge  at 
La  Breque’s  lunch  cart. 

A great  mass  of  golden  hair  next  at- 
tracted us.  Above  was  a large  placard 
advertising  hair  tonic.  On  hunting  un 
der  the  shining  cover,  we  found  Helen 
Neville.  It  did  not  seem  that  her  hair 
ar  surpassed  that  of  her  school  days, 
so  we  immediately  doubted  the  value  <ff 
the  tonic;  but  Helen  assured  us  that  i! 
had  brought  her  millions. 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  school 
were  in  session  when  we  saw  the  lunch 
counter  in  the  corridor,  and  all  the  con- 
fusion. But  there  behind  the  counter 
stood  Mary  King,  selling  sandwiches 
to  the  hungry  throngs. 

We  next  saw  a large  Ford  manufac- 
turing plant.  At  first  we  saw  no  sig- 
nificance to  this,  but,  after  careful 
searching,  we  found,  on  one  of  the  win- 
dows, “Manager-in-Chief  William  Mer- 
rigan.”  His  training  at  the  Menotomy 
Garage  had  surely  benefited  him  in  later 
life. 

A magazine,  apparently  feminine, 
was  opened,  and  on  one  page  we  saw 
the  words,  “All  Love  Affairs  Immedi 
ately  Attended  To.”  Below  was  the 
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name  of  Gladys  Richardson.  We  won- 
derd  where  she  had  secured  informa- 
ton  in  such  matters  to  be  able  to  aid 
others  in  perplexity. 

The  next  picture  showed  an  old  depot 
wagon  lumbering  along  a dusty  road  in 
the  country.  A funny  old  man,  with 
big,  steel-rimmed  spectacles,  was  urg- 
ing the  horse  along,  and  puffing  bard 
at  an  old  corncob  pipe.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  Walter  Whilton,  transport- 
ing folk  from  town  to  town. 

An  English  battlefield  showed  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  at  one  corner  of 
the  picture  we  saw  Karin  Olsen  admin- 
istering aid  to  the  wounded. 

The  next  was  only  a placard : ‘ The 
Life  of  Mildred  Bolster.”  “I 'lay  days, 
grammar  school,  high  school,  normal 
school,  school  teaching,  everlasting  hap- 
piness.” Motto:  ‘‘She  always  liked 

everything  salted  and  peppered!” 

Mere  we  turned  to  the  other  side  of 
(lie  hall.  First,  a class  of  girls  in  a 
seminary  was  shown.  We  did  not  rec- 
ognize any  of  the  girls,  but  soon  saw 
that  the  teacher  was  Minot  Edwards. 
We  wondered  how  this  could  ever  have 
come  about. 

The  next  picture  showed  a large  pub- 
lic library,  and  Gertrude  Fleming  aei- 
ing  as  head  librarian.  She  had  grad- 
uated from  college  with  honors,  and 
then  accepted  this  responsible  positiou. 

A barber’s  shop  next  appeared,  and 
we  were  slight  1 v surprised  to  see  Frank 
Samuelson  flourishing  a razor  in  an  ex- 
perienced manner.  He  still  retained 
his  rosy  cheeks  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
joying himself,  as  usual. 

A flock  of  carrier  pigeons  were  shown 
in  the  next  picture,  and  below  was  writ- 
ten: “Irene  Irwin’s  World-Famous  Car- 
rier Pigeons.”  Irene  had  found  a life- 
long occupation. 

“Dressmaker  and  Fine  Seamstress, 
Miss  Rachel  Potter,”  was  the  title  of 
the  next  picture,  and  there  sat  Rachel, 
industriously  sewing  a fine  seam. 

Again  a broker’s  office  appeared.  If 
seemed  to  be  successful,  from  all  out- 
ward aspects,  but  one  never  can  fell 
about  such  things.  We  soon  saw  that 
the  owner  of  the  establishment  was 


George  Sinclair.  Dick  looked  weli,  and 
seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  possible. 

I lie  next  picture  showed  an  enthusias- 
lic  settlement  class  of  children  of  varied 
nationalities.  Mary  Burns  was  acting 
as  their  teacher  and  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting on  famously.  When  we  saw  names 
written  on  the  board  such  as  Peter 
Manzo  and  Frank  Bachagulupo,  we 
wondered  how  it  could  be  that  she  en- 
joyed it.  However,  she  had  shown  a 
liking  for  such  things  in  high  school. 

After  this  we  found  ourselves  looking 
at  a western  city  (we  will  omit  the 
name).  We  were  confronted  by  a fe- 
male police  chief,  if  that  is  the  title  she 
may  have.  She  was  controlling  a wild 
and  swarming  mob  in  a loud,  masculine 
voice.  When  she  turned  around,  we 
found  it  was  Anna  Donovan. 

The  sweet  tones  of  a violin  reached! 
our  ears,  and  we  saw  Gertrude  Clifford 
rendering  a violin  solo  in  the  San  Diego 
Opera  House.  Why,  pray  tell,  did  she 
bury  herself  out  there? 

A large  store  was  next  shown.  On 3 
of  the  windows  displayed  the  very  lat- 
est things  in  neckties,  while  the  other 
contained  diamonds  of  every  dscription. 
Above  was  written,  Salvado  Caterino. 
He  always  did  show  a liking  for  such 
things,  but,  nevertheless,  bis  business 
seemed  to  be  giving  large  returns. 

The  next  picture  showed  Alice  Davies 
acting  as  head  stenographer  in  the 
First  National  Bank,  Chicago.  She 
was  practically  the  only  one  who  had 
realized  the  value  of  her  high  school 
training. 

A train  slowed  down  at  a station, 
and  Harold  Moxon  appeared.  It  seems 
iie  was  made  a traveling  salesman  for 
Cobb,  Bates  & Yerxa. 

Next  a large  schoolroom  was  shown. 
Edith  Olson  was  teaching  a class  in 
stenography. 

The  last  picture  carried  us  back  to 
Sophomore  days,  when  we  studied  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice.”  The  scene  showed 
Portia  waiting  while  her  various  admir- 
ers came  and  examined  the  caskets  to 
decide  their  fate.  On  closer  observa- 
tion, we  saw  that  it  was  not  Portia,  but 
our  friend,  Grace  Morgan.  Grace  al- 
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ways  did  like  unusual,  mysterious 
methods,  but  never  before  realized 
that  she  was  so  fascinated  by  Portia. 

When  we  turned  toward  the  doorway, 
we  found  that  the  opening  no  longer  ap- 
peared as  an  exit,  but  was  the  stage  in 
the  new  high  school.  There,  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  stood  Kewpie,  in  bis  cap, 
gown  and  tortoise  shells,  looking  as 
learned  as  ever. 


Slowly  Kewpie  disappeared,  and  we 
found  ourselves  descending  earthward. 
We  were  at  such  a height  that  gravity 
had  no  effect.  Gravity  of  I lie  sky  still 
held  us,  and  after  a short  time  we  land- 
ed lightly  on  the  grass  before  the  high 
school  door. 

Margaret  A.  Bell, 
Herbert  C.  Piiilbott, 
Ruth  Mitchell. 


KEWPIE 
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This  issue  of  the  Clarion  brings  to  a 
close  all  branches  of  sport.  During 
the  past  two  months  our  teams  have 
been  kept  very  busy  with  their  respec- 
tive schedules. 

BASEBALL. 

The  regular  championship  season 
opened  May  8 at  Stoneham.  Here  our 
boys  displayed  good  form,  and  by  the 
wielding  of  the  '"big  stick"  pounded  out 
a clean  victory,  13 — 8,  from  Stoneham 
High  School,  contenders  for  the  Mystic 
Valley  League  championship. 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  May 
12th,  Arlington  invaded  Lexington  and 
won  their  second  league  game  of  the 
week  from  the  local  high  school  boys, 
by  the  decisive  score  of  lb — 2.  By 
schedule.  Reading  High  were  our  next 
opponents,  but  ‘‘Ole  -Iupe  Pluvius 
would  not  permit  the  playing,  and  the 
date  was  postponed  to  June  19tli. 

On  May  26th  our  haughty  rivals 
from  Winchester  clashed  at  our  field, 
and  in  an  exciting  contest  our  boys  were 
victorious,  1 — b.  The  game  was  the  best 
contest  of  the  season,  and  Arlington's 
victory  was  due  mainly  to  the  superb 
pitching  of  her  veteran  southpaw,  Don- 
nelly. 

June  2nd,  Stoneham  played  a return 
game  at  our  athletic  field,  and  Arling- 
ton defeated  them  for  the  second  time, 
the  score  being  lb— 3.  With  five  con- 
secutive league  victories  “hung  up. 
Arlington  increased  it  one  more, 
when  on  June  5th  Lexington  played  its 
return  game  here,  and  was  defeated  in 


a fast  game,  3 — 2.  The  work  of  the 
Reyeroft  brothers,  as  battery  men,  was 
of  high-class  order,  and  the  victory  was 
due  to  their  untiring  efforts  to  baffie 
the  opposing  batsmen.  With  the 
championship  in  sight,  Arlington  played 
their  second  contest  with  Winchester 
at  their  field.  Wednesday.  June  9th. 
Here  they  were  greeted  with  the  first 
defeat  in  league  contests  of  the  season. 
The  contest  was  a pitchers’  battle  be- 
tween Donnelly  and  Goldsmith,  the  lat- 
ter winning  by  the  score  of  4 — 3.  The 
loss  of  the  game  was  due  to  the  un- 
timely miseues  of  the  Arlington  team. 
However,  the  championship  is  still  at 
our  door,  and  with  any  kind  of  a good 
showing  against  Reading  on  the  19th  of 
June  it  should  be  a welcomed  guest  at 
our  new  High  School  in  the  fall.  Be- 
tween the  league  contests  Arlington 
played  some  of  the  strongest  teams  in 
the  vicinity  and  its  suburbs.  The 
scores  of  the  contests  are  as  follows: 
April  24th.  at  Arlington,  Arlington  8, 
Winthrop  3;  May  5th.  at  Arlington, 
Arlington  1.  Rindge  14;  May  15th,  at 
Arlington.  Arlington  7.  Chelsea  5;  May 
22nd,  at  Arlington,  Arlington  2,  Me- 
chanic Arts  8;  June  7th,  at  Arlington, 
Arlington  4.  Woburn  17. 

Away — April  28rh.  at  Concord,  Ar- 
lington 4,  Concord  6 ; May  31st.  at 
Gloucester,  Arlington  5,  Gloucester  G. 

Altogether  our  team  has  proved  a big 
success,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  the 
coaching  of  Fred  O Brien,  whose  skill 
in  this  line  is  well  known. 
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national  airs  during  the  Memorial  Day 
exercises. 

The  orchestra  has  been  invited  to  fur- 
nish music  at  the  alumni  banquet  on 
the  evening  of  June  24th. 

At  present  the  orchestra  is  rehearsing 
for  the  graduation. 

Edith  MacBride,  Sec. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

Our  instructor,  Miss  Macintosh,  left 
Boston,  Monday,  June  7,  to  return  to 
her  home  in  Wyoming  for  the  summer. 
Although  the  Senior  members  would 
have  liked  to  have  her  with  us  gradua- 
tion, their  good  wishes  went  with  her 
for  the  best  of  vacations. 

Miss  Florence  Hale,  a friend  of  Miss 
Macintosh,  is  to  conduct  the  gradua- 
tion music,  and  we  have  enjoye  1 our 
rehearsals  with  her. 

Mildred  L.  Bolster,  Sec. 


THE  DEBATING  CLUB. 

The  Inter-Class  Debates  were  held 
Thursday,  June  10,  at  3 o’clock.  The 
question  was : “Resolved,  That  the 

Federal  Government  should  own  and 
operate  all  the  telegraph  lines.”  Miss 
Connor,  Mr.  Epstein  and  Mr.  Lamson 
were  the  judges.  Leo  Kelley  was  the 
presiding  officer. 

The  first  debate  was  between  the 
Junior,  affirmative,  and  the  Sophomore, 
negative.  It  was  won  by  the  Sopho- 
mores. 

Affirmative  Negative 

Leonard  Collins  Herbert  Collins 
Chester  Berquist  John  Lyons 
William  Robinson  Charles  Smith 

Rebuttal  — William  Robinson  and 
Herbert  Collins. 

The  second  debate  was  between  the 
Freshman  affirmative  and  the  Junior 
negative.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of 
the  Freshmen. 

Affirmative  Negative 

Malcolm  Johnson  Laurence  Pierce 
Mary  Barry  William  Barry 

Cecelia  Freeman  William  Kirlin 

Rebuttal — Malcolm  Johnson  and 
William  Kirlin. 

The  third  and  last  debate  was  be- 
tween the  Sophomore  affirmative  and 


the  Freshman,  negative.  This  was  woi 
by  the  Sophomore  affirmative. 

Affirmative 
Albert  Surrette 


Negative 


Marguerite  Kenney 
Katherine  Bixby 
Raymond  Reed 
Snow  and  Mar- 


David  Snow 
Elmer  Lowe 

Rebuttal — David 
guerite  Kenney. 

Since  the  Sophomores  won  two  of  the 
three  debates,  the  championship  of  the 
school  goes  to  the  Sophomore  class. 

Miss  Ruth  \\  oodend,  ’15,  played 
several  piano  selections  during  the  in- 
tervals between  the  debates. 

Gertrude  M.  Fleming,  Sec. 


BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

On  April  30  the  Boys’  Glee  Club  pre- 
sented their  part  of  the  joint  concert 
of  the  two  glee  clubs  and  orchestra. 
Of  the  numerous  pieces  sung  was  a med- 
ley of  old  songs  and  a popular  selection 
accompanied  by  slides. 

Among  the  memorial  exercises  in  the 
hall  on  May  28  was  a selection  oy  the 
Glee  Club,  “To  Thee,  O Country.”  In 
answer  to  an  encore,  the  school  song 
was  sung. 

The  Boys’  Glee  Club  is  also  to  sing 
at  the  graduation  exercises  this  year, 
as  formerly. 


THE  MUSICAL  CLUBS’  CONCERT. 

The  following  is  the  program  given 
by  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Clubs  and 
Orchestra  in  their  annual  concert  on 
May  21  : 

1.  La  Mexicain  Edw.  Burch 

Orchestra. 

2.  Marching  Song  .......  .11.  Trotere 

Boys’  Glee  Club. 

3.  Butterflies  Mildenberg 

Girls’  Glee  Club. 

4.  The  Storm-Fiend  J.  C.  Macy 

Boys’  Glee  Club. 

5.  Charming  Spring.  ...  Mendelssohn 
( Violin  obligato  by  Miss  Gertrude 

Clifford.) 

Girls’  Glee  Club. 

0.  A Day  in  the  Cottonfield  .Carl  Bonn 
Orchestra. 

7.  Amaranthus J.  F.  Gilder 

Hungarian  Dance J.  Brahm 

Orchestra. 
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8.  The  Crimson  Twilight  Corker 

Kentucky  Babe  Geibel 

9.  College  Medley  . ...C.  C.  ltobinson 

Boys’  Glee  Club. 

10.  Greeting  to  Spring Strauss 


Quartet — Misses  Pauline  Clare,  Doro 
thy  Bateman,  Anna  Hooker,  Margaret 

Bell. 

11.  A.  H.  S.  Field  Song.W.  IV.  Wonson 

Boys’  Glee  Club. 

12.  Sari  Waltzes  E.  Kalinan 

Orchestra. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB. 

We  feel  that  the  club  has  been  a great 
success  this  year,  and  regret  that  we 
are  to  lose  so  many  of  our  talented 
members.  However,  there  will  be 
chances  for  new  candidates  next  year, 
and  hope  for  another  equally  success- 
ful season. 

Margaret  E.  Munch,  Sec. 


1015. 


‘‘Laugh  at  your  friends,  and  if  your 
friends  are  sore, 

So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the 
more.” 

Hugh  Berquist — “Nothing  is  impos- 
sible to  a willing  heart.” 

Marion  McLellan — “True  as  the  nee- 
dle to  the  pole  and  as  the  dial  to  the 
sun.” 

Elizabeth  O’Hanlon — “A  joke’s  a 
very  serious  thing.” 

Margaret  Bell — “She’s  slim  and  slight 
and  very  bright;  her  eyes  are  blue.” 
Russell  Smith — “I  do  know  him  by 
his  gait.” 

Willard  Bailey — “Scoffing  coineth 
not  of  wisdom.” 

Russell  Cutter — “Men  are  but  chil- 
dren of  a larger  growth.” 

Herbert  Philpott  (Clarion  Manager) 
— “Tho’  this  may  be  play  to  you,  ’tis 
death  to  us.” 

Harold  Peterson — “Man.  false  man, 
smiling,  destructive  man.” 

Gertrude  Clifford — 

“For  if  she  will,  she  will, 

You  may  depend  on  ’t, 

And  if  she  won’t,  she  won’t, 

So  there’s  an  end  on  ’t.” 

Ruth  Mitchell — 

“From  you,  Mouse,  your  troubles  pass 
Like  little  ripples  down  a sunny  river.” 
Dorothy  Currier  plus  (?) — “Oh,  had 
we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own.” 
Olive  Hesseltine — “Be  sure  of  it : give 
me  the  ocular  proof.” 

Eline  Christensen  — “Few  people 
have  courage  to  appear  as  good  as  they 
really  are.” 


Marion  Anderson — 

"For  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us  that  neither 
Rash  judgments  nor  the  sneers  of  sel- 
fish men 

Shall  e'er  prevail.” 

Leo  Kelley — 

. . . “And  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he 
knew.” 

Donald  Ross — “The  first  and  fore- 
most man  of  all  this  world.” 

Christine  Curtin — “Live  to  be  the 
show  and  gaze  of  the  time.” 

Dorothy  Bateman — “Man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  either.” 

Margaret  Dickson — “Anything  but 
history,  for  history  must  be  false.” 
Mabel  Callahan — “I  just  can’t  make 
my  eyes  behave.” 

Ida  Jenkins — 

“She  would  not  with  peremptory  tone 
Assert  the  nose  upon  her  face  her  own.” 
Mary  Plaisted — “All  nature  wears 
one  universal  grin.” 

Mildred  Bolster — “One  morn  I miss’d 
him  on  the  ’custom’d  hill.” 

Alice  Read — 

“You  can’t  sit  up  with  the  midnight  owl 
And  expect  to  turn  out  with  the  barn- 
yard fowl.” 

Frank  Samuelson — “The  very  pink  of 
perfection.” 

Marion  Dawes — “She's  as  calm  as  the 
face  of  a clock.” 

Wilfred  Hurley — “Always  prepared” 

(?) 

Margaret  Melley — “There’s  no  non- 
sense about  her.” 
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Catharine  Ogilvie — “Frailty  thy 

name  is  woman.” 

H.  Robbins  and  W.  Plaisted — “For 
you  and  I are  past  our  dancing  days.” 
George  Greenleaf — “Full  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing.” 

Pauline  Clare — “Hark,  hark,  the  lark 
at  heaven's  gate  sings.” 

Charles  Reed — Rather  than  be  less, 
cared  not  to  be  at  all.” 

Catharine  Robinson — “Is  she  not 
passing  fair?” 

Rudolph  Swan — “Would  lie  were 
fatter.” 

Walter  Whilton — “I  am  not  in  the 
roll  of  common  men.” 

Anna  Donovan — “I'll  speak  in  a 
monstrous  little  voice.” 

Ella  Igo — "Ye  have  many  strings  to 
your  bow.” 

Ruth  Crosby — “O  friend ! O best  of 
friends!  Thy  absence  more  than  Hie 
impending  night  darkens  the  landscape 
o’er.” 

Roger  Hall — “A  man  of  mark.” 
James  Moir — 

“And  wisely  tell  what  hour  of  the  day 
The  clock  does  strike  by  Algebra.” 
Gertrude  Fleming — “That  soft  Latin 
which  melts  like  kisses  from  a female 
mouth.” 

Mabel  Parris — “My  book  and  heart 
must  never  part.” 


Robert  Black — “Hitch  your  wagon  to 
a star.” 

I >orothy  Brosnahan — 

“Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild. 
In  wit  a woman,  simplicity  a child.” 

Katherine  Kelley — “Your  heart’s  de- 
sire be  with  you.” 

Florence  Worthington  — “Peaches 
and  cream.” 

Grace  Morgan — “Our  Grade’s  awa', 
awa’.” 

Amy  Ekmark — “Curly  locks,  curly 
locks,  wilt  thou  be  mine?” 

Irene  Irwin — “How  sweet  and  fair 
she  seems  to  be.” 

Rena  Tobin — “Feminine  vanity,  that 
divine  gift  which  makes  women  charm- 
ing.” 

Gladys  Richardson — “As  merry  as 
the  day  is  long.” 

Gladys  Williams — “And  fashion’s 
brightest  arts  decoy.” 

Fidesah  Edwards — “Beauty’s  ensign 
is  crimson  in  thy  cheeks.” 

Mildred  Emerson — “A  still  and  quiet 
conscience.” 

Helen  Neville — “A  maiden  fair,  with 
shining  hair.” 

If  you  don’t  like  your  quotations, 
don’t  blame  the  editors.  They  didn’t 
write  them. 


THE  FACULTY". 

“When  they  are  wanted, 

They  seldom  can  be  found, 

And  when  they  are  not, 

They’re  always  around.” 

—Ex. 


EXCHANGES. 


Freshman — “Plow  long  can  a person 
live  without  brains? 

Sophomore — “I  don’t  know.  How  old 
are  you?”  — Ex. 

“Are  you  from  Providence?” 

“Yes,  are  you?”  (R.  U.) 

“No,  R.  I.”  —Ex. 

“WThy  does  a tall  man  eat  less  than  a 
short  man?” 


“Because  he  makes  a little  go  a long 
way.”  — Ex. 

There  was  a young  chemist  tough 
Who  insisted  on  mixing  some  stuff; 

He  heated  a vial, 

And  after  a while 

Thev  found  his  front  teeth  and  a cuff.’ 

-Ex. 
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Excited  Tourist  (beckoning  to  cabbvt 
— ‘‘Hey !” 

Cobby — ‘‘Look  here,  mister,  stop  kid- 
din'  my  boss!”  - — -Ex. 

Bill  Collector — “Is  Mr.  White  in?” 

Roommate — “Awfully  sorry,  but  he’s 
out.” 

Bill  Collector — “Is  Mr.  Brown  in?’’ 

Roommate — “No,  he’s  out.” 

Bill  Collector — “Suppose  I wait  for 
them  by  the  fire.” 

Roommate — “No,  that’s  out,  too.” 

— Ex. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  another 
number  of  the  “School  Life,”  Melrose, 
Mass.;  also  the  “Mirror”  from  Wal- 
tham. 

“1  wouldn’t  drink  out  of  that  cup.” 
interposed  little  Johnny  to  the  well- 
dressed  young  man  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  his  sister  the  night  before. 
“That's  Bessie’s  cup,  and  she's  very 
particular  who  drinks  out  of  it." 


“Ah,”  returned  the  young  man  drain- 
ing the  cup.  “I  feel  honored  to  drink 
out  of  Bessie’s  cup.  She  is  your  sister, 
is  she  not?” 

“Not  much,  Bessie  is  my  dog.” 

—Ex. 

Irate  Diner — “Hey,  waiter,  there’s 
not  a drop  of  real  coffee  in  this  mix- 
ture.” 

Waiter — “Some  little  bird  told  you,  1 
suppose?” 

I.  I). — “Yes,  a swallow !”  — Ex. 

Teacher — “What  made  the  tower  of 
Pisa  lean?” 

Pupil — "It  was  built  in  time  of  fam- 
ine.” — Ex. 

“What  would  you  think  if  you  saw 
a German  flag  waving  over  Paris?” 

"I  should  think  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing.” —Ex. 

Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion. 
There  may  be  nothing  in  it.  but  it  eases 
the  jolts  wonderfully.  — Ex. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


On  June  24th  the  second  annual  ban- 
quet will  be  held  by  the  Arlington 
High  School  Alumni  Association.  This 
promises  to  be  even  more  successful 
than  the  one  held  last  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  alumnus  who  possibly 
can  will  attend. 

This  year  we  hope  to  have  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Ide,  principal  of  Cotting  High 
School.  1868-’69,  to  address  us.  Since 
lie  was  in  Arlington.  Gov.  Ide  has  been 
United  States  - Commissioner,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  United  States  Minister  to  Spain. 

Surely  here  is  someone  whom  we 
should  all  be  very  glad  to  hear  speak  to 
us,  so  let  every  alumnus  come  for  “aukl 
lang  syne,”  1915  will  be  well  represent- 
ed. And  let  us  have  the  biggest,  best 
runion  possible. 

1907. 

Dorothy  Bullard,  a graduate  of 
Wellesley,  who  is  now  teaching  there, 


will  be  married  in  August  to  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Worthley,  a Rhodes  scholar. 

1911. 

Roger  W.  Bell  has  been  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  University  of  Maine  track 
team. 

1912. 

Phyllis  Crosby  was  graduated  from 
Sargent  School  of  Gymnastics  this 
J tine. 

1913. 

Mildred  Crocker  is  employed  as  a 
stenographer  in  the  Preferred  Accident 
Insurance  Company,  Water  St.,  Boston. 

Marion  Bullard  is  teaching  in  a vil- 
lage school  at  Whiteface,  N.  H. 

1914. 

Florence  Teele's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Walter  Sargent  of  western  Massachu- 
setts was  recently  announced.  -Miss 
Teele  has  been  working  for  Dr.  Thomas 
of  Arlington  since  she  left  school  last 
June. 
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W For  home-made  cake,  go  to  O 

< J.  D.  GODFREY'S  Bakery  | 

^ Reed’s  Specialties  — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 
S 3 Medford  St.,  Arlington 

v— ' pj 

W Phone  438-M  cl 

THE  WH1TTEMORE  PHARMACY 

R.  W.  MURPHY,  Proprietor 

653  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Te'ephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
Telephone  1302-M 

A.  BOWMAN 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Tailor 

Alterirg,  Cleansing,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
487  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Try  Our  Hot  Chocolate  with  Whipped  Cream 

5c 

Ice  Cream  all  Winter  College  Ices 

GROSSMITH’S  PHARMACY 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

H.  BARLOW 

Men’s,  Ladies’  and  Children’s 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers 

Repairing  Neatly  Done 

1375  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights 

LESTER  E.  SMITH 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Telephone  1 3 1 9 MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

468-Wand  58  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

M.  N.  OGILVIlz  CO. 

PIANO 

novcps 

Arlington,  Mass. 

ARLINGTON 

THEHTRE 

Evenings  at  8 

Matinee  Saturdays  and 

Holidays  at  2 30 

If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES'  Butter  and  Tea  Store 

satisfactory  trading  places 
Old  Town  Hall  Building 
631  Massachusetts  Avenue,  ARLINGTON 

60  branch  stores  in  New  England 

Medical  School 


Offers  a four  years’  graded  course, 
including  all  branches  of  Scientific 
and  Practical  Medicine.  The  labora- 
tories are  extensive  and  fully  equip- 
ped. Clinical  instruction  is  given 
in  the  various  hospitals  of  Boston 
which  afford  facilities  only  to  be 
found  in  a large  city. 


Dental  School 


Three  year’  graded  course  cover- 
ing all  branches  of  Dentistry.  Lab- 
oratory and  scientific  courses  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School.  Clinical  facilities  unsur- 
passed, 30,000  treatments  being 
made  annually  in  the  Infirmary. 


For  detailed  information  regarding  admission  requirements  to  either 
school,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 

FRANK  E.  HASKINS,  M.  D.,  Secretary , 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


BERT  S.  CURRIER 

dnsuftmce 

79  Milk  Street  - Boston,  Mass. 

Cbe  Hcribwestcrn  mutual  Dft 

INSURES 

From  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 


PIANO 


TUNING 

and  specialist  on  all  piano  troubles 
Boston  office  10  Bromfield  street. 
Telephone  in  residence. 
Recommendations  from  manufacturers.  dealers,  teachers, 
colleges  a d the  musical  profession.  Pianos  selected  for 
persons  saving  them  $25  to  $75. 

Formerly  head  tuner  m factory  13  year",  and  tuning 
instructor  in  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Among  his  patrons  are  ex-C.overnor  Brackett,  E. 
Nelson  Blake,  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  William  E. 
Wood,  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  Doctor  Percy. 

Arlington  Office:  F.  A.  Smith,  the  Jeweler.  Heights 
Office:  L.  H.  Bradley's  store. 

FRANK  A.  LOCKE 


LOWELL 

TEXTILE 

SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all 
processes  of  textile  manufacture  including 
all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  three- 
year  diploma  courses  in  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing, Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  De- 
signing, Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Textile 
Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Tex- 
tile Engineering)  and  B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor 
of  Textile  Dyeing)  offered  for  completion 
of  prescribed  four-year  courses. 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and 
Academies  admitted  without  examination. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H. 
Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 


* At  is  good  for  ten  cents  in  cash  to  the  A.  H.  S.  A.  A.  if 
1 lilo  presented  us  with  a $1.50  cash  order.  Work  for  it,  boys. 


William  Whytal  & Son 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue 


W.  W.  ROBERTSON 

Upholsterer  and  Cabinet 
Maker 

Antique  Furniture  a Specialty.  Window 
Shades,  Draperies,  Mattress  and  Carpet  Work. 
Furniture  Packed.  Furniture  Moved  and 
Stored.  Hand  Bags  and  Trunks. 

468  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington  Centre 

REUBEN  W.  LeBARON 

Electrician  and  Contractor 

Dealer  in  Electrical  Supplies,  Fixtures,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

474  Hassachuselts  Ave  , Arlington 


E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

Snow's  Ice  fcream 

and  fancy  Ices 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 
Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.  Supplied 

Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

JOHN  D.  ROSIE  Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing 
Repairing 

637  Massachusetts  Avenue  : Arlington 


ROBINhON  & HENDRICK 
Real  Estate 

Telephone  606  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Arlington  48  Arlington 

H.  KREEM,  Holiday  Goods  a Specialty 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Stationery 

198  Massachusetts  Ave.,  East  Arlington 
Telephone  21878 


DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington 

SWAIN’S  FISH  nARKET 

Fish,  Oysters  and  Clams 

Telephone  Arlington  1259-14 

191  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 


KEEP  WARM 

BY  WEARING 

the  world-known 

ttlrigbt  $ Dttson  Sweaters 

Made  of  the  finest  and  most  lustrous 
worsted  obtainable  on  machines  which 
fashion  them  to  the  body,  thus  insur- 
ing their  holding  in  shape  Revers  ble 
collar,  Jacket,  V-neck  and  Collarless 
styles.  : Catalogue  Mailed  Free 

WRIGHT  & DITSON 

34!  Washington  St.,  Boston 


ARLINGTON 

THEHTRE 

Evenings  at  8 

Matinees — Tuesday,  Thursday 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Holidays 
at  2 30 


WALTER  F.  ANGUS  & CO. 

Arlington 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  SUCCESS  is  based  on 
MERIT,  not  tradition 


HARVARD  PHOTO  COnPANY 

William  J.  O.  Doane,  Manager 

Photographing — Developing 
Enlarging — Framing 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING,  ARLINGTON 

EMUS,  Agent  at  Heights 

^ For  home-made  cake,  go  to  O 

< J D.  GODFREY’S  Bakery  | 

^ Reed’s  Specialties  — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 
S 3 Medford  St.,  Arlington 

Phore  438-M  a. 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
Telephone  1302-M 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

GROSSMITH 

Try  a Hot  Dutch  Chocolate  . . 5c 

Try  a Hot  Fudge  College  Ice  . . 10c 

at  OROSSY1I  f H’S 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

J.  D.  NASS 

Day  and  Night  Auto  Service 

Home  ’Phone,  576-w  — Stand,  21765  Arlington 
Residence,  159  LOWELL  ST. 

Call  Us  Up 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

N.  N.  OGILVIL  CO. 

PIANO 

MOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 

WALTER  K HUTCHINSON 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Provisions 

Farm  Products,  Poultry,  Game,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

Arlington  Arlington  Heights 

Winchester  Centre 

Compliments  of 

A.  C.  LaBRtQUE 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Furnishings 

611  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Arlington 

If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES’  Butter  and  Tea  Store 

satisfactory  trading  places 

Old  Town  Hall  Building 
631  Massachusetts  Avenue,  ARLINGTON 

D.  BUTTRICK 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Cream 

Headquarters  iu  Arlington  for  Local  Products 
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EDITORIALS 


As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an- 
other school  year,  we  surely  realize 
that  the  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  The  new  building 
with  its  every  convenience  in  equip- 
ment, the  spacious  assembly  hall  with 
the  red  “A”  placed  lofty  on  its  gray 
background  — these  inspire  us  to 
higher  ideals  and  nobler  purposes. 

We  extend  a hearty  welcome  to  our 
principal.  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Clerk,  who 
comes  to  us  from  Clinton.  Already  he 
has  won  a place  in  our  hearts,  and  our 


most  sincere  wishes  are  that  he  may 
find  us  responsive  to  his  leadership. 

Our  welcome  includes  the  new 
teachers,  and  we  hope  that  in  us  they 
will  find  earnest  students  devoted  to 
our  high  school  and  to  all  for  which 
it  stands. 

It  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
“Clarion  Board”  to  make  this  the  best 
year  in  the  history  of  our  school  paper. 
Let  us  all  subscribe  and  realize  that 
individually  we  share  a great  respon- 
sibility in  the  success  of  the  Clarion. 
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And  now  Freshmen.  Sophomores. 
Juniors,  Seniors,  let  us  all  unite  our 
voices  and 

“Give  a cheer  now  for  our  high  school. 

For  whose  honor  never  fear ; 

While  we  lift  on  high  our  banner. 

And  for  A.  H.  S.  still  cheer!” 

D.  O. 


The  “pupil”  is  found  in  all  classes. 
You  will  hear  him  asking,  if  he  is  in- 
terested enough  to  ask.  “I  wonder  if 
they  will  win  tomorrow?”  or  “Do  you 
think  they  will  have  a good  glee  club?” 
He  has  the  habit  of  not  considering 
himself  a part  of  the  school.  You  never 
see  him  on  the  athletic  field,  or  hear 
his  voice  in  debating.  He  doesn't  be- 
long to  the  clubs  or  sing  in  the  Glee 
Club.  In  short,  in  the  high  school  ver- 


nacular. he  is  a “dead  one."  Are  you 
one  of  these? 

A new  year  lies  before  you.  Make  it 
a year  of  broadening  for  yourself,  a 
year  of  advancement  for  Arlington 
High.  Enter  into  things  and  make  “Im- 
provement” your  motto.  You  can 
never  realize  the  true  spirit  of  Arling- 
ton High  until  you  become  a part  of 
her.  And  to  become  a part  of  her  you 
must  help  fight  her  battles.  All  can 
not  be  captains  or  stars,  but  all  can 
be  boosters.  You  can  have  a part  in 
some  one  of  the  many  activities  which 
Arlington  High  offers  you.  The  new 
school  has  a place  for  every  one  of 
you.  Now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  new 
year,  get  busy,  find  that  place,  and  fit 
into  it.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  you 
were  a “dead  one”  in  1915-16. 

L.  E. 


SCHOOL 

Well,  we  are  all  here  in  our  new 
building — Freshmen,  Sophomores  Jun- 
iors, Seniors,  650  of  us — a larger  Ar- 
lington High  than  ever  before — larger 
in  teachers  and  students,  larger  in  ex- 
perience and  greater  in  spirit.  Let  us 
keep  up  the  comparison ; let  us  do 
bigger  things  and  do  them  better  than 
ever  before  ; let  us  add  to  the  momen- 
tum which  has  gained  for  the  Arling- 
ton High  School  the  position  and  pres- 
tige she  now  holds. 

The  entire  school  meets  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  for  devotional  exercises. 

Mr.  Epstein  has  organiz-ed  a class  in 
public  speaking  which  meets  Wednes- 
day afternoons  from  2 :30  to  3 :45.  It 
is  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  members  and 
others  are  urgently  requested  to  join. 

Mr.  Clerk  has  arranged  a series  of 


NOTES. 

lectures  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  high  school  pupils.  They  will  be 
delivered  by  various  men  of  the  lead- 
ing professions  who  will  present  their 
line  of  work  to  the  students. 

On  Friday,  October  15th,  many  of 
the  girls  of  the  Household  Arts  De- 
partment, together  with  their  relatives 
and  friends  listened  to  an  interesting 
lecture  given  by  Professor  Morton.  He 
and  Mrs.  Morton  demonstrated  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  the  “Cold  Packed" 
method  in  canning  fruit  and  vegetables. 
After  the  lecture  the  girls  gathered  on 
the  platform  and  photographer  Doane 
took  a picture  of  the  large  group. 

Friday,  November  12,  Mr.  William 
Orr,  Commissioner  of  Education,  will 
speak  to  the  pupils  on  the  opportun- 
ities and  advantages  of  the  teaching 
profession. 
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The  following  month,  December  3, 
Mr.  John  T.  Russell,  of  the  New 
England  Branch  of  the  Travellers’  In- 
surance Company,  will  present  some 
aspects  of  the  insurance  business. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  October 
26,  many  pupils  and  their  friends  were 
present  at  the  lecture  on  northern 
China.  After  a few  words  by  Mr. 
Scully,  and  two  selections  by  the  Girls’ 
Glee  Club,  Mr.  Clerk  was  introduced. 
He  spoke  briefly  about  China  as  a 
whole  and  then  showed  many  pictures 
which  he  himself  had  taken  while  in 
that  country.  The  route  followed 
passed  through  Hongkong,  Tientsin 
and  the  Goby  Desert.  The  entire  lec- 
ture was  most  interesting,  and  we  are 
deeply  grateful  to  our  principal  for  giv- 
ing us  this  opportunity  to  see  and  learn 
more  of  the  world.  The  evening  closed 
with  the  Field  Song  by  the  Boys’  Glee 
Club,  which  was  followed  by  a hearty 
cheer  for  Arlington  and  the  cross-coun- 
try team- 

THE  GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  first  Girls’  Glee  Club  meeting 
of  the  year  was  held  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  one  o’clock  in  Room  15, 
for  election  of  officers,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  chosen : President,  Katherine 
Kennedy;  Vice-President,  Julia  Cur- 
rier; Treasurer,  Katherine  Lowe;  Sec- 
retary, Gean  Lufkin,  and  Librarian, 
Winifred  Shedd.  The  tryouts  for  new 
members  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
graduated  last  June  took  place  the  next 
week,  and  the  candidates  selected  were  : 
Rose  Fermoyle,  Helen  Donnelly,  Mar- 
ion Hopkins,  Helen  Sampson,  Kather- 
ine Bixby,  Ruth  Cathcart,  Mildred 
Frizelle,  Kathleen  Hart,  Madelyn  Ken- 
nedy, Lillian  Main,  Louise  Marshall, 
Ethel  Mellen,  and  Alice  White.  Mertis 
Banks,  Evelyn  Lake,  Ruth  Scully  and 
Gertrude  Viano  were  re-admitted. 


At  one  of  the  meetings  Miss  McIn- 
tosh read  a letter  from  the  Boston  Wo- 
man’s Suffrage  headquarters,  inviting 
the  girls  to  sing  in  a chorus  composed 
of  several  other  organizations  in  Mech- 
anics Hall  at  the  meeting  following  the 
parade  on  Saturday,  October  16. 

The  day  for  weekly  rehearsals  was 
at  first  agreed  upon  as  Monday,  but  as 
this  date  conflicted  with  the  field 
hockey  practice  it  was  changed  to 
Tuesday. 

The  club  has  been  preparing  to  sing 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  high  school 
building. 

Gean  Lufkin,  Secretary, 

A.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA  NOTES 

The  orchestra  has  not  yet  elected 
the  officers  for  this  year. 

One  meeting  has  been  held,  at  which 
a committee  consisting  of  Miss  Evelyn 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Vida  McCarthy, 
Harold  Morse,  Laurence  King  and 
Howard  Ladd,  was  appointed  as  judges 
for  the  tryouts. 

As  a result  of  the  tryouts  four  new 
members  were  admitted : Miss  Doris 
Peele,  '18,  ’cello;  Robert  White,  '16,  2d 
violin;  George  Saunders,  T6,  2d  violin; 
Miss  Clare  Kelley,  '19,  2nd  violin. 

Miss  Prescott  has  been  secured  as  a 
leader. 

Edith  MacBride,  Secretary. 


ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  English  Club  will  soon  be  or- 
ganized and  a meeting  will  be  held 
in  November.  Plans  for  a Christmas 
meeting  are  now  under  way. 


“S.  C.  C.” 

The  Senior  Conference  Club  has  been 
organized  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  Mary  Hayes,  President;  Doro- 
thy Quimby,  Secretary.  Plans  for  defi- 
nite work  are  being  made. 
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ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  1915. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
new  Arlington  High  School,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  there  every  day  as  a pu- 
pil. Indeed,  we  can  never  forget  our 
good  old  school  with  its  traditions, 
victories,  and  happy  memories.  It  is 
for  us  to  leave  with  this  new  school 
even  happier  memories  of  excellent 
scholarship,  true  friendship,  and  school 
spirit. 

We  have  a great  incentive  for  all 
these  things  in  our  new  building.  W ho 
can  enter  her  thirty-eight  big  class- 
rooms with  their  broad  windows,  her 
wide,  airy  corridors,  her  gymnasium, 
lunch  room,  household  arts  depart- 
ment, and  above  all  her  exquisitely 
simple  hall,  without  feeling  a great 
pride  and  an  overwhelming  ambition 
to  be  worthy  of  our  school .' 

Let  us  promise  ourselves  that  Ar- 
lington High  School  will  not  be  sec- 
ond or  third  best,  but  that  we  shall 
set  the  standard  for  every  high  school 
in  New  England.  Then,  when  we  sit  in 
our  assembly  hall  for  the  last  time, 
looking  up  at  the  red  and  gray  A,  high 
over  the  stage,  remembering  all  that 
it  stands  for.  we  shall  feel  in  our  hearts, 
each  and  everyone,  that  we  have  done 


our  little  part  in  making  that  A the 
talisman  for  even  greater  honors. 

Helen  A.  Donnelley,  T6. 


THE  MIGRATION  OF  THE  AR- 
LINGTONHIGHITES,  A.  D.. 
1915. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  thrived  in  the  Empire  of 
Arlington  a certain  province  known  as 
the  Arlington  High. 

Under  the  rule  of  its  Emperor 
Scully,  and  its  Satrap  Mitchell,  it  be- 
came the  most  famous  of  all  the  prov- 
inces as  a seat  of  learning,  good  gov- 
ernment. and  athletic  achievement. 

The  people  were  divided  into  four 
classes  according  to  the  amount  of 
learning  they  had  acquired.  These  were 
beginning  with  the  highest  in  order, 
the  Senites.  the  1 unites,  the  Sophites, 
and  the  Freshites. 

The  Senites  were  the  most  educated, 
but  the  hardest  to  discipline — for  they 
became  so  learned  and  proud  that  they 
often  tried  to  govern  like  their  masters. 
Having  served  the  province  success- 
fully they  were  sent  away  at  certain 
intervals  of  time  to  colonize  and  serve 
elsewhere.  The  | unites,  the  Sophites, 
and  the  Freshites  in  turn  were  ad- 
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vanced  to  their  respective  places,  each 
time  with  a prouder  and  bigger  feeling 
about  themselves.  The  place  of  the 
Freshites  was  supplied  with  those  se- 
lected from  the  other  provinces. 

What  kind  of  people  the  Arlington- 
highites  were  can  be  easily  determined 
by  their  works.  In  these  the  national 
character  and  person  are  so  clearly  de- 
lineated as  to  leave  no  doubt.  Their 
works  were  sufficiently  numerous  and 
varied  to  satisfy  all  curiosity  respect- 
ing their  characteristics  and  ideals. 

However  great  the  diversity  of  the 
aim,  occupation  and  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  subjects  may  have  been,  the 
purpose  of  their  superiors  was  one,  the 
development  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  the  highest  type.  So  the  years 
passed  on  and  the  province  grew,  not 
only  in  art,  learning,  and  athletics,  but 
in  numbers  until  the  populace  was  so 
overcrowded  that  the  good  Satrap  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor,  who  with  his 
great  love  for  the  Arlingtonhighites, 
sent  his  armies  and  laborers  into  a 
spacious  but  barbarous  country  to  the 
northwest.  The  soldiers  met  with  some 
resistance  but  succeeded  in  routing  the 
inhabitants  who  fled  in  all  directions. 

Then  the  laborers  set  the  day  of  the 
finish  at  September  8,  A.  D.,  1915,  and 
went  to  work  tearing  down  the  old 
buildings  and  constructing  the  new. 

The  work  went  on  rapidly,  and  there 
were  rumors  that  the  buildings  would 
not  be  completed  on  the  day  set.  Such 
was  the  case,  for  the  day  of  completion 
was  the  13th. 

The  day  came,  the  most  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  province.  The  tri- 
umphant people  passed  through  the 
gates  and  found  their  way  into  the 
large  Assembly  Hall,  where  they 


awaited  the  directions  of  their  super- 
iors. 

Then  came  the  nobility  upon  the  plat- 
form with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  times.  Emperor  Scully  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  addressed  his 
subjects  and  introduced  the  new  Sat- 
rap Clerk. 

The  Satrap  assigned  to  each  his  or 
her  dwelling  and  gave  orally  the  code 
of  laws  which  were  to  govern  the  new 
province.  This  code  has  proved  Satrap 
Clerk  a famous  lawgiver  of  his  time, 
because  these  laws  have  remained  in 
force  until  the  present  time. 

The  inhabitants  now  having  reached 
their  new  homes,  a brief  description  of 
this  well-laid  out  province  is  in  order. 

The  wall  which  enclosed  the  prov- 
ince was  of  enormous  proportions  hav- 
ing five  gates.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
southern  wall.  The  gate  was  only  to 
be  used  by  the  nobility  and  the  for- 
eigners who  came  to  visit  this  most 
beautiful  province  ; although  frequently 
the  subjects  of  the  Empire  had  occa- 
sion to  enter  with  bowed  heads  be- 
cause they  had  failed  to  return  before 
the  closing  hour  of  the  others.  The  fe- 
male inhabitants  entered  by  the  west- 
ern gate  and  the  male  by  the  eastern. 
We  do  not  know,  even  to  this  day,  the 
reason  for  this  custom.  The  two  gates 
of  the  eastern  wall  were  used  only  for 
exits  in  times  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  Royal  Palace  was  to  the  east  of 
the  southern  gate  and  the  Satrap’s 
Castle  to  the  west.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  were  situated  the  gym- 
nasium and  work  shops.  The  Senites 
and  Junites  occupied  the  valley  on  the 
level  with  their  rulers,  the  reason  prob- 
ably being  that  they  were  the  two  high- 
est types  of  people  and  deserved  this 
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honor.  The  Sophites  lived  in  the  central 
parts  between  the  highlands  and  low- 
lands, while  the  Freshites  inhabited 
the  highlands,  being  far  removed  from 
those  other  classes. 

These  sections  were  connected  by 
beautiful  highways.  There  were  about 
ten  cities  in  each  of  these  sections,  each 
section  being  ruled  by  a general  and 
each  city  by  a prince  or  princess.  The 
cities  were  blocked  off  into  streets 
along  which  were  built  the  houses.  The 
residence  of  each  city  official  was  built 
in  such  a position  as  to  enable  this 
ruler  to  overlook  all  the  subjects. 

So,  this  vast  province  has  pro- 
gressed and  is  progressing  in  its 
wonderful  government,  discipline,  art. 
music,  oratory,  the  sciences,  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  under  its  ideal  lead- 
ership and  the  co-operation  of  its  peo- 
ple ; and  it  is  hoped  that  its  natural 
ambitions  shall  never  decrease  by  rea- 
son of  its  great  prosperity  as  has  been 
the  case  of  many  other  nations. 

William  E.  Severance,  '18. 


A.  H.  S.  ON  THE  TELEPHONE. 

“Hello!  Is  this  Arlington? 

"Well,  I certainly  am  glad  to  be  here 
at  last,  and  such  a time  as  I had  com- 
ing. You  can’t  imagine  all  the  fuss 
there  was.  We  couldn’t  seem  to  agree 
as  to  where  I had  better  stay.  Part  of 
my  family  wanted  me  to  locate  on 
Academy  and  part  on  Summer  Street, 
but  finally  I just  took  tilings  into  my 
own  hands  and  came  up  here  to 
Schouler  Court 

“How  did  I happen  to  choose  that.’ 

“Why  you  see  the  name  sounded  so 
appropriate,  that  I just  couldn’t  resist 
the  temptation. 

“Do  I like  it?  Well.  I should  sav ! 


And  everybody  else  seems  to  also.  I'm 
just  beginning  to  get  acquainted  with 
people.  We  all  have  such  difficulty  find- 
ing our  way  around  that  it’s  rather 
hard  to  get  to  know  them  well.  But 
I'm  beginning  to  learn  how  to  make 
people  feel  at  home  with  me,  and  it’s 
much  easier  now. 

“What's  that?  No.  I'm  not  really 
‘coming  out-'  until  later.  You  see 
they  haven’t  finished  fitting  me  out  yet. 
and  I want  to  be  all  fixed  up  before  I 
appear  formally  in  public. 

“W  on’t  some  of  my  things  be  spoiled 
before  then?  Oh,  no  indeed.  I’m  being 
taken  care  of  excellently.  Why,  they’ve 
even  wrapped  up  some  of  my  belong- 
ings in  newspapers  and  string!  Besides, 
some  of  them  are  only  temporary,  and 
more  new  ones  are  arriving  every  day. 

“By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  no- 
tices about  me  in  the  Advocate?  I’m 
so  proud  to  have  my  name  in  the  paper. 
My  new  director,  too,  has  been  men- 
tioned. He  says  he  has  my  best  inter- 
ests at  heart,  so  I’m  sure  everything 
will  turn  out  finely. 

“Well,  you'll  all  be  here  at  my  ‘com- 
ing out,’  won't  you? 

“Be  good  until  then?  Oh,  yes.  I 
couldn't  help  it.  You  see  I’m  being 
brought  up  by  rule. 

"So  long  until  October!” 

Marion  E.  Allen,  T6. 


THAT  CLARION  THEME. 

I was  sitting  disconsolate  at  my  desk, 
my  pen  idle  in  my  hand,  inviting  sheets 
of  white  paper  before  me.  I knew  not 
what  to  write  and  no  thoughts  came  to 
me.  Gradually  I grew  sleepy  and  my 
thoughts  were  few,  and  less  and  less 
interesting. 

Suddenly  there  stood  before  me  a 
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tiny  figure,  a fairy  he  seemed,  so  little 
and  dainty  was  he. 

“Who  are  you?”  I asked. 

‘‘I  am  called  Inspiration,”  he  replied 
in  a little  musical  voice.  “And  I come 
to  help  those  who  are  in  difficulties 
like  yours.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  something  to 
write?”  I asked  eagerly. 

“Come  with  me  and  see.” 

I felt  myself  growing  smaller  and 
soon  I was  his  size.  We  walked  across 
the  desk  and  out  the  window,  flying 
then  through  the  air. 

Soon  we  came  to  a great  white  road- 
way, lined  with  beautiful  trees.  Along 
the  sides  of  this  road  were  miniature 
buildings,  and  objects  of  all  sorts,  dis- 
played on  miniature  green  lawns. 

“This,”  said  my  little  guide,  “is  called 
the  Road  of  Ideas.  Surely  we  shall  find 
something  here.” 

The  first  building  on  the  right  proved 
to  be  a copy  of  the  new  Arlington  High 
School.  But  Inspiration  could  not  help 
me  there,  for  I had  used  that  idea  not 
long  before. 

Next  we  came  to  a great  fire  place 
with  the  flames  roaring  and  flickering 
upward,  and  comfortable  chairs  before 
it.  But  I saw  no  picture  in  the  flames, 
and  the  fire  stirred  no  heat  within  me. 

“Look  upward,”  said  Inspiration. 
Above  us  were  thousands  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  leaves,  the  sunlight  scintillating 
through  their  gay  colorings.  Their 
beauty  awakened  no  response  this  time 
and  we  passed  on. 

A bent  and  wrinkled  witch  with  her 
black  cat  upon  her  shoulder,  symbolic 
of  Hallowe’en,  was  the  next  idea.  But 
there  stood  beside  her  no  new  ideas 
of  Hallowe’en,  only  a few  ghosts  and 
some  large  yellow  pumpkins. 

We  passed  many  old,  and  a few  new 
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ideas  but  none  of  them  appealed  to  me 
and  none  of  them  became  fastened  in 
my  empty  mind.  Inspiration  was  be- 
coming impatient. 

“How’s  this?”  he  asked,  pointing  to 
a group  of  children  playing  “Farmer 
in  the  Dell.”  I shook  my  head  forlornly, 
for  I could  see  nothing  unusual  or  in- 
teresting in  their  play  or  conversation. 

“Listen !”  cried  my  companion.  I 
stopped  and  heard  the  sweet,  plaintive 
notes  of  a violin.  The  player  was  a dark 
eyed  Italian  lad,  who  stood  before  the 
window  of  a sunny-haired  little  crip- 
pled boy.  Surely  there  was  romance 
there,  but  I did  not  see  it. 

We  walked  on  down  the  seemingly 
endless  road,  passing  books,  famous 
people,  beautiful  scenery,  conversations, 
and  arguments.  They  all  echoed  dully 
on  my  brain.  Nothing  struck  the  chord 
of  my  mind  which  would  send  my  pen 
racing  across  the  paper.  I was  in  des- 
pair. My  time  was  growing  short. 

Inspiration  called  my  attention  to  a 
fast  flying  train,  speeding  across  plains 
and  fields,  through  fertile  vallys  and 
dark  tunnels.  It  slowed  down,  and  near 
the  platform  of  a tiny  station  stood  a 
pony,  beside  which  was  the  figure  of 
a girl  in  short  riding  skirt  and  som- 
brero, a gay  red  kerchief  about  her 
throat,  her  black  eyes  fastened  eagerly 
upon  the  train,  waiting  for — whom?  I 
did  not  wait  to  see,  but  turned  aside 
without  interest. 

At  my  left  rushed  a turbulent  river, 
on  whose  surface  floated  a long  grace- 
ful canoe,  dipping  and  sliding  among 
the  rapids.  I looked  for  an  occupant 
but  could  see  none. 

“Put  some  one  in  it  and  send  them 
shooting  the  rapids,”  suggested  Inspir- 
ation. 
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“Oh,  that’s  stale,”  I replied.  He 
looked  hurt. 

I turned  to  my  right  and  found  my- 
self facing  a large  mirror  which  mag- 
nified whomever  or  whatever  stood  be- 
fore it.  I gazed,  and  therein  I saw  The 
Idea.  Before  me,  reflected,  I saw  the 
figure  of  my  little  friend.  He  was 
dressed  in  yellow  velvet,  touched  with 
black  and  gold,  a black  pointed  cap 
upon  his  head,  a stafif  in  his  left  hand. 
His  dark  eyes  shone  and  welled  with 
a deep  inspiring  light — for  was  he  not 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  inspir- 
ing? His  left  hand,  extended  toward 
the  great  roadway  with  its  medley  of 
sights  and  sounds,  seemed  to  invite 
those  who  had  difficulties  to  untold 
solutions  beyond. 

“I  have  it!”  I cried,  "I  will  write  of 
you  and  all  that  you  have  shown  me 
here ! I will  tell  others  of  this  wonder- 
ful place,  that  they  may  have  some 
haven  of  refuge  when  the  password 
"Clarion  theme”  is  announced. 

Ruth  E.  Gleason,  '16. 


AUTUMNAL  GLORIES. 

\\  hat  a delightful  surprise  awaits  the 
lover  of  nature  in  the  autumnal  forest. 

The  woods  are  almost  quiet  at  times, 
for  the  birds  have  already  departed 
to  their  winter  homes,  urged  on  by  the 
first  touch  of  frost.  Although  their 
beautiful  music  is  hushed,  their  busy 
friends  the  squirrel  and  chipmunk  try 
to  make  up  for  lack  of  noise  with  their 
busy  chatter. 

Let  us  stroll  through  the  forest  this 
late  October  afternoon.  Overhead  is 
the  brilliant  blue  sky,  the  azure  curtain 
of  the  Indian  summer.  A certain  awe 
fills  us  as  we  pass  between  aisles  of 
lofty  pines,  elms,  and  hemlock,  reach- 


ing their  tall  trunks  heavenward  like 
the  spires  of  a cathedral. 

Each  tree  is  clothed  in  its  most 
splendid  robe,  and  the  scarlet,  green 
and  golden  tints  against  the  dazzling 
blue  sky,  draw  our  attention  as  we  pass 
through  vistas  of  the  rich  colors. 

The  fir-tree  in  its  evergreen  garment 
scatters  incense  on  the  breeze,  and  ap- 
pears stately  and  dignified  by  contrast 
with  its  gayer  companions,  while  here 
and  there  the  white  robe  of  the  birch 
adds  purity  to  the  scene.  The  nut-bear- 
ing trees  very  charitably  scatter  alms 
to  the  squirrels,  and  toss  their  heads 
in  response  to  the  constant  chatter  at 
their  feet. 

Goldenrod  and  blue  asters  seem  to  be 
earthly  reflections  of  the  sun  and  sky, 
while  the  sumach’s  garnet  cloak  is  as 
soft  as  velvet.  The  milkweed  pods  are 
opening,  and  hundreds  of  tiny  white 
fairies  dance  hither  and  thither  in  the 
air.  From  among  the  vines  which  cling 
lovingly  to  the  old  walls,  red  and  blue 
berries  peep  out. 

The  little  brook,  refreshed  by  the 
autumn  showers,  once  more  tinkles  out 
as  it  hurries  through  the  grove,  and 
in  its  tiny  mirror  reflects  the  vain  wil- 
low, which  sighs  as  it  thinks  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter. 

The  sun  has  gradually  been  setting, 
and  now  it  seems  to  bathe  the  forest  in 
a shower  of  gold.  From  this  golden 
glory  finally  emerge  crimson  bars, 
which  announce  to  us  that  night  has 
conquered  day,  and  has  barred  the  sun 
from  her  realm. 

But  even  as  we  hasten  to  wend  our 
way  out  of  the  forest,  we  behold  just 
above  the  horizon  the  harvest  moon. 
The  sky  is  now  deep  purple  and  as 
the  moon  climbs  higher  into  the  heav- 
ens, it  changes  from  a blood  red  globe 
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to  a pale  golden  disk.  The  myriad  stars 
shimmer  coldly  against  the  dark  sky, 
and  we  feel  that  night  is  indeed  queen, 
crowned  with  a diadem  of  stars,  and 
clothed  in  royal  purple. 

Mary  F.  Hayes,  ’16. 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN  IN  OCTOBER 

The  glare  of  the  sun  was  dazzling. 

As  I gazed  from  my  window  that 
day, 

And  the  sight  that  met  my  sleep- 
dimmed  eyes 

W as  a carpet,  so  brilliant  and  gay. 

The  frost-tinged  winds  from  the  North- 
land, 

Blowing  o'er  mountain  and  lea. 
Created  this  scene  of  beauty, 

From  leaf  of  bush  and  tree. 

'Twould  be  hard  to  name  the  colors 
To  be  found  in  that  carpet  rare, 

For  the  Artist  who  mixed  the  pigments 
Was  the  One  of  Infinite  Care. 

Ruth  Scully,  ’16. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING. 

“It's  nothing  but,  ‘learn  this,’  and 
‘learn  that,’  all  the  time  from  Friday 
until  Monday,”  exclaimed  a disgusted 
overworked  high  school  boy.  Down 
went  the  books  with  a slam  and  also 
a fist  which  proclaimed  that  hence- 
forth the  place  for  lessons  was  on  the 
shelf. 

The  door  opened  and  in  came  a hid- 
eous monster,  with  a head  which  re- 
sembled a waste  basket,  two  ink-well 
eyes,  and  arms  and  legs  of  rulers.  In 
both  hands  this  terrible  monster  bore 
spears,  which  one  would  quickly  rec- 
ognize as  pens  in  their  holders.  With 


' t 

an  angry  stride  the  fierce  figure  stabbed 
the  lad  until  he  shrieked  with  pain, 
then  led  him  off  past  miles  and  miles 
of  desks  until  he  came  to  a huge  castle 
built  of  books.  He  opened  the  door  and 
to  right  and  left,  in  fact,  in  all  direc- 
tions, were  piled  school  books.  With  a 
warning  growl  the  monster  gave 
Johnny  a book  and  indicated  that  its 
contents  were  to  be  learned  ; every  time 
he  raised  his  head  he  felt  the  sharp 
point  of  a pen  in  his  body.  Lesson  after 
lesson,  which  he  had  skipped  in  the  last 
week,  he  learned  from  beginning  to 
end,  until  his  head  was  whirling  and 
his  eyes  were  blurred.  Then  he  was 
taken  into  the  next  room,  where  he 
was  relieved  of  his  knowledge. 

A slap  on  the  back  brought  Johnny 
back  from  the  Castle  of  Knowledge  and 
he,  amid  jokes  about  his  afternoon 
nap,  was  lead  off  to  foot  ball  practise. 
It  is  peculiar  how  Johnny  so  willingly 
learned  “ich  studiere”  that  night. 

Marian  A.  Pierce,  '16. 

TACHE  SANS  TACHE. 

Just  a bit  beyond  the  center. 

Far  back  from  the  noisy  car  line, 

Near  the  ploughed  fields  of  the  farmers. 
Stood  an  awe  inspiring  structure. 
Stood  the  new  home  of  the  high  school. 

Of  red  bricks  was  made  the  building, 
Ruddy  bricks  with  snow-white  facings  ; 
And  two  gently  curving  foot  paths 
Met  a door  of  vast  dimensions, 

Met  the  main  door  of  the  building. 

Within,  wide  and  lofty  hallways 
Led  to  many-windowed  class  rooms, 
Filled  with  desks  of  polished  lumber, 
Sometimes  holding  noisy  pupils. 
Sometimes  silent  and  deserted. 
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Two  large  rooms,  which  seated  eighty, 
And  were  set  apart  for  study, 

Facing  on  the  fields  and  pastures, 
Field  the  busy — working  students, 
Held  the  many  study  pupils. 

But  the  best  room  in  the  building 
W as  the  great  hall  of  assembly, 

W here,  above  the  lofty  platform. 
Shone  the  symbol  of  the  building, 
Shone  the  red  A of  the  high  school. 

Norah  E.  Johnson,  ’16. 


DADDY  AND  I. 

My  daddy  tells  me  when  he  was  young 
he  was  very,  very  good.  As  a baby  he 
never  cried  when  his  mamma  wouldn’t 
rock  him,  but  always  went  right  to 
sleep. 

When  daddy  became  a boy  he  never 
went  into  the  pantry  to  steal  his 
mother’s  jam.  He  never  “licked  the 
new  “guy”  that  had  just  moved  across 
the  street.  He  never  was  sent  up  to  bed 
without  any  supper.  He  never  was 
caught  behind  the  barn  with  his  dad- 
dy’s big  clay  pipe.  He  never  passed  his 
plate  for  “sweet  stuff”  twice  or  “licked" 
Bob  Brown  for  stealing  his  best  girl. 
He  never  was  afraid  when  his  ma  took 
away  the  light  and  left  him  all  alone 
at  night.  He  went  to  school  almost 
every  day  and  of  course  he  always 
knew  his  lessons. 

But  me ! Poor  me ! I always  get 
caught  stealing  the  jam  or  the  cake 
When  my  ma  asks  me  to  chop  the 
wood,  I always  answer  “Yes.”  then  1 
beat  it  and  tell  her,  "I  forgot."  1 
brought  a pocket  full  of  grasshoppers 
to  school  the  other  day  and  of  course 
I got  caught  putting  one  down  Betty 
Bixby’s  neck. 

When  father  grew  to  be  a youth  he 


went  to  high  school  and  from  there  to 
college.  While  he  was  at  college  he 
never  took  part  in  the  rough  capers  of 
the  boys  there.  Of  course  pa  was  the 
smartest  one  in  the  whole  school. 

How  it  happens  that  my  pa  is  mar- 
ried is  beyond  my  power  to  under- 
stand, because  he  tells  me  that  he  never 
had  a girl  or  spent  money  on  her  for 
sodas  and  “movies.”  He  never  walked 
home  from  church  with  her  every  Sun- 
day as  I do.  My  pa  must  have  been  a 
saint,  but  you  just  leave  it  to  dad. 

Ethel  M.  Macdonald,  ’IS. 


ROUND  THE  LAKE. 

It  was  late  one  autumn  day  and  the 
setting  sun  had  all  but  disappeared 
behind  the  hilltops.  A bright  canoe, 
paddled  by  a girl  of  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  appeared  around  the 
bend  of  the  shore.  Jean  Walton,  for 
such  was  the  girl's  name,  was  slowly 
and  listlessly  guiding  the  bark  toward 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  small,  pictur- 
esque lake. 

As  a curve  in  the  shore  was  made, 
there  appeared  high  banks  laden  with 
perfumed  flowers  and  brakes  envelop- 
ing the  girl  in  an  atmosphere  of  balmy 
fragrance.  This  was  where  the  Indian 
chieftan  sold  to  the  white  man,  the 
then  sparsely  settled  village,  Meno- 
tomy.  In  a daze  of  ancient  memories, 
still  the  canoeist  guided  on  her  craft 
until  the  surging  waters  rushing  over 
the  dam  brought  back  the  realistic 
view  to  the  dreamy  paddler.  On  the 
curving  road  bordering  the  uneven 
shore  of  the  lake  were  the  remains  of 
the  old  Middlesex  Canal,  now  marked 
by  a bronze  tablet.  Instead  of  the 
quaint  country  road  of  former  times, 
a well-traversed  highway  met  the 
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eyes  of  the  girl.  On  around  the  curves 
and  projections  the  paddler  passed 
until  the  Medford  Bridge  appeared  to 
view,  over  which,  on  that  memorable 
night,  rode  Paul  Revere  on  his  way 
to  Lexington. 


The  last  bend  was  passed,  end  the 
sun  had  left  but  a faint  glow  in  the 
sky.  After  pulling  her  canoe  upon  the 
beach,  Jean  lightly  gained  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and  like  the  sun,  disappeared 
from  view. 

Marietta  Bell,  ’19. 


HONORABLE  MENTION  LIST. 

Ambition’s  Fire,  Dorothy  Allen,  ’16. 
Our  Emblem,  Marion  Allen,  16. 

A Driftwood  Fire,  Lawrence  King,  ’16. 
Echo  Lake  Walter  Purcell,  ’16. 

Bliss.  Agnes  Livingstone,  ’16. 

An  Eventful  Night, 

Corinne  Danforth,  ’17. 
Stranded  on  the  Lake, 

Robert  Smith,  ’18. 
The  Story  the  Clock  Told, 

Madeline  Thatcher,  ’18, 
Storming  the  Pass,  Nathan  Wood,  '18. 
A Ski  Ride  on  Red  Mountain, 

Thyra  Upton,  ’19. 
The  Lost  Pocket  Book, 

Ethel  Roberts,  ’19. 
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1916. 

After  various  class  meetings,  dis- 
cussions, primaries  and  ballots,  the 
class  officers  for  this,  our  Senior  year, 
were  finally  elected.  Chester  Berquist 
a second  time  gained  the  lead  for  the 
presidency,  and  Marguerite  Lawson 
was  again  successful  for  vice-president. 
Ruth  Gleason  was  chosen  secretary, 
and  William  Barry  won  the  office  of 
treasurer.  Congratulations  to  you  all ! 

Miss  Magner  was  once  more  elected 
as  our  class  advisor.  The  class  of  1916 
wishes  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  her  kind  and  loyal  services  through- 
out the  past  three  years. 

English  IV.-B. 

Miss  D.  (reciting  on  one  of  the 
poems  of  the  9th  century)  : “Little 
Pearl’s  father  was  walking  along  the 
river  bank  endeavoring  to  find  a ford 
to  cross  the  water.” 

Ed. : They  certainly  do  have  some 

remarkable  properties,  but  we  have 
never  yet  heard  of  one  running  on 
water. 

History  IV. -Rev. 

W ge.  “The  wedge-shaped  cun- 

eiform writing  of  the  Babylonians  was 
shaped  like  a wedge how  singular ! 


But  wait!  “They  also  wrote  on  six 
sided  hexagonal  columns.” 

French  I II. -A. 

Miss  L-tt-f-d  to  W-k-n-w,  “Can't  you 
speak  louder  so  as  to  overcome  the 
noise  from  the  manual  training  room?” 

W-k-n-w  (proceeding  huskily  with 
translation)  “In  the  name  of  heaven, 
keep  still!  Don't  make  such  a noise.” 
Heard  in  Room  14. 

Miss  M-g-r. : “That  little  boy  in 

the  back  seat;  what  is  your  name?” 

Little  boy  (pompously)  “Mr.  Hig- 
gins.” 

Miss  M.  “But  what  is  your  first 
name  ?” 

Little  boy.  “Mister.” 

History  IV. 

Mr-  E-p-n,  giving  note  books  to 
class : 

“You  will  have  to  provide  your  own 
shoe  strings  for  these.” 

French  IV.-A. 

Bl-k,  translating:  “I  don’t  know 

how  to  translate  ‘se  mord’ — the  vocab- 
ulary says,  ‘bite.’  ” 

Miss  L. : “All  right.  Go  ahead!” 

Bl-k.:  “Mother  bit  the  lips  of  er- 
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At  a recent  class  meeting  it  was 
learned  that  a surplus  of  nearly  $35  re- 
mains in  the  treasury  from  last  year. 
This  will  certainly  be  a great  help  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Latin  IY.-A. 

Miss  W.  (previous  to  translating)  : 
“Can  you  say  twice  seven  is  fourteen?” 

Ed.:  Although  Virgil  was  no 

mathematician,  perhaps  he  would  not 
object. 

THE  ATOM. 

The  atom  is  a little  thing. 

So  very,  very  small. 

That  with  all  kinds  of  microscopes 
It  can’t  be  seen  at  all. 

So  if  it  is  a little  thing. 

So  very,  very  small. 

Why  do  they  make  us  study  it? 

Why  should  it  be  at  all? 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Mr.  L g.  “Which  way  do  the 

hands  of  a clock  move,  involutely  or 
evolutely  ?” 

Bright  scholar  from  rear.  “Reso- 
lutely, sir.” 

History  I\  . 

Mr.  E-p-n  : “Kirlin,  explain  how  a 

town  meeting  is  conducted." 

K-rl-n  : “First  the  voters  gather  on 

the  floor  and  nominate  a moderator, 
who  then  goes  up  and  swears  before 
the  town  clerk.” 

And  does  Mr.  E-p-n  really  wish  all 
the  girls  to  attend  a town  meeting? 

Head  in  Latin  IY.  translation  : 

“The  waves  dashed  to  the  skies.” 

"Aeneas’  bones  creaked  with  a chill." 

English  IY.-B.,  has  the  Pick  of  them 
all. 

Senior  Physics. 

Mr.  G.,  speaking  of  the  difference 
in  specific  gravity  between  stout  and 


thin  men  says:  “You  see  I’m  solid,  and 
therefore,  weigh  more  than  people 
think  I do.” 

Little  Johnny  Freshman, 

Running  to  and  fro, 

Wondering  and  thinking — • 

“Where  ought  I to  go?” 

"Forgot  my  program  card,”  he  says, 
"I've  lost  it  anyway.” 

“Johnny  will  you  ever  learn? 

Perhaps  you  will  some  day.” 

Bv  a Senior. 


1917. 

The  class  of  1917  is  the  kind  that 
does  things.  Their  attendance  at  class 
meetings  show  it.  The  women  have  the 
vote  anyway. 

Officers : — 

President,  Walter  Xix. 

Vice-President,  Dorothy  Jordan. 

Treasurer,  Elmer  Lowe. 

Secretary,  Evelyn  Chamberlain. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  eleven  new 
members  into  our  class,  Helen  Rice, 
Mary  Hourihan,  Priscilla  Barnes, 
Esther  Johnson,  Alma  Russel,  Mildred 
Lands,  Theodore  Taylor,  Rolan  Jones. 
James  Blue,  Alfred  Woodbury,  Anton 
Steidle.  A school  can  never  have  too 
many  geniuses,  especially  when  they 
can  play  football. 

Miss  D-v-s : "I  can’t  see  what  the 

matter  is  with  this  phosphorus,  it  just 
won’t  light.  I’ve  tried  and  tried.”  Miss 
Ivedonit : “Ah!  Let’s  see.  Hm  ! Why, 
there  isn’t  any  phosphorus  there." 

W e wonder  how  Ep-ei-n  came  to 
know  so  much  about  the  moon ! 

Teacher — "Describe  water." 

Bright  One — “It’s  a white  fluid  that 
turns  black  when  you  put  your  hand 
in  it.” 

Seriously.  Do  the  Juniors  lack  class 
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spirit?  Why  do  some  members  go  out 
when  a class  meeting  is  called?  If  in- 
dividual plates  of  peach  ice  cream  were 
to  be  handed  out.  there'd  be  a full 
house. 

Miss  L. — “St-v-n,  turn  around  and 
face  the  front  of  the  room.” 

St-v-n — “But  when  I sit  around 
front  I can't  see  the  class. 

Miss  L. — “Sit  in  front  of  me  and 
then  you  may  see  all  the  class  you 
want.”  She  didn’t  know  why  we 
laughed. 

Miss  M.  to  King,  writing  a declen- 
sion and  also  making  a serious  mis- 
take : 

“King,  what  are  you  writing?" 

King,  very  earnestly — “German. 

When  Mr.  G n told  the  class 

about  the  eel  in  the  water  pipe,  a bright 
scholar  asked  what  kind  of  bait  they 
used  to  fish  him  out  with. 

Latin  III. 

Miss  R. — "Adding  ‘olus’  to  any 
noun  makes  it  a sign  of  affection,  such 
as  filitts — filiolus,  my  dear  son." 

Smarty — “Yes,  Miss  Robertsonolus." 

All  those  desiring  vocal  lessons  ap- 
ply to  H.  Epstein. 

1918. 

Great  attention  is  now  centered  upon 
the  class  of  1918.  As  freshmen  we  un- 
fortunately suffered  a deprivation  of 
many  things  which  help  develop  a good 
sophomore.  Yet.  realizing  those  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  overcome  them  with  the  su- 
perior conditions  of  this  school  year. 
This  new  building,  together  with  our 
earnest  and  faithful  faculty  should  be 
an  incentive  for  success.  So,  let  each 
one  feel  responsible  for  a share  in  mak- 
ing this  year  a splendid  success;  more 
school  spirit,  more  class  spirit,  better 


discipline,  and  greater  participation  in 
school  activities.  Our  objective  for 
June,  1916 — the  best  sophomore  class 
in  the  history  of  our  school.  Strive, 
classmates,  strive ! 

Class  officers: — 

President,  Jordon  Silver. 

Vice-President,  Priscilla  Watts. 

Secretary,  Dorothy  Roberts. 

Treasurer,  Parks  Odenweller. 

Class  advisor,  Mrs.  Wood. 

Nineteen  eighteen  heartily  welcomes 
each  and  all  of  its  new  members. 

The  sophomore  class  extends  its 
sincerest  wishes  for  a very  success- 
ful year  to  three  of  its  members, 
Muriel  Matteson,  Elizabeth  Wyman 
and  Lucile  Ballard,  who  have  gone 
away  to  school. 

Banana  peels  have  nothing  on  the 
stairs  when  they  are  washed.  They 
would  make  good  rinks  for  the  hockey 
team. 

Mr.  C — s — "This  (meaning  the  build- 
ing but  holding  up  a pencil)  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.” 

Pupil — "It  ought  to  have  extra  good 
lead  in  it." 

R.  Masters'  greatest  friend  and 
standby  seems  to  be  “Ich  weiss  nicht,” 
especially  in  German. 

The  electric  clocks  have  been  on  a 
spree  several  times. 

We  have  a class  advisor 

Who  certainly  is  great ; 

For  she  makes  us  like  the  studies 

That  erstwhile  we  did  hate. 

Scratches  that  cannot  be  seen  with 
naked  eye.  should  not  be  reported  by 
somebody  with  a magnifying  glass. 

Pupil  (taking  German)  “Have  you 
any  home  lessons  to  do?” 

Second  Pupil — -“No,  have  you?” 

First  Pupil — “Nein.”  (Nine.) 

Complete  information  regarding  Wo- 
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man  Suffrage  will  be  given  to  any  one 
inquiring  of  R.  Stickney,  Room  25. 


1919. 

Class  officers : — 

President,  Walter  Cooledge. 

Vice-President,  Harriet  Johnson. 

Secretary,  Charles  Daley. 

Treasurer,  Marietta  Bell. 

Class  Advisor,  Mr.  Cross. 

Seniors,  you  were  Freshmen  once, 

This  you  oft  forget. 

You  needn’t  be  so  stuck  up 

For  we’ve  that  on  you  yet ! 

(See  Senior  class  notes) 

Miss  F — gg — Tell  me  something 
about  the  bed.” 

Master  H.  (after  thinking  a few  mo- 
ments) “It  has  four  legs.”  (Bright 
boy.) 

Elevators  would  be  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  high  school  for  the  use  of 
the  Freshmen. 


“Where  is  Snow?”  asked  a teacher. 
“Oh,  said  one  boy,  “he  has  the 
chicken  in  the  box.” 

(We  suppose  he  meant  chickenpox.) 
Miss  F — gg  (showing  picture  of 
Egyptians  irrigating  land)  “What  is 
this  a picture  of?” 

Master  W. — “The  old  oaken  bucket.” 
After  a certain  boy  had  made  much 
noise,  the  teacher  said,  “Save  the  fur- 
niture ; we  may  need  it  after  you  are 
gone.” 

Miss  F — gg — -“What  do  you  owe  to 
the  Hittites?” 

Master  H. — “I  don’t  owe  them  any- 
thing.” 

The  Freshmen  had  better  show  some 
school  spirit  soon  (gentle  hint  for  a 
class  meeting.) 

And  last,  not  least,  in  each  perplexing 
case, 

Learn  the  sweet  magic  of  a Freshie’s 
place. 
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Xo  wiser  thing  can  be  done  to  in- 
sure happiness  and  success  in  life  than 
to  take  an  active  part  in  athletics. 
Brains  and  scholarship  are  very  im- 
portant, but  unless  accompanied  by  a 
healthy  and  strong  body  they  do  not 
give  the  pleasures  they  could.  Life  un- 
der modern  conditions  is  a hard  strug- 
gle, and  for  most  people  to  succeed, 
requires,  not  only  education  and  intel- 
ligence, but  the  ability  to  work  stren- 
uously. 

One  way  to  obtain  the  physical  abil- 
ity which  will  enable  one  to  do  this 
continuously,  is  by  developing  the  body 
and  securing  a good  healthy  constitu- 
tion. 

Whatever  branches  of  athletics  one 
may  take  up,  he  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  to  be  a true  athlete  means  to 
be  honorable  and  manly,  and  to  despise 
anything  that  is  mean  or  underhanded. 

When  you  are  beaten,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  “own  up,”  and  when  you  are 
victorious,  do  not  be  unduly  boastful. 
Always  keep  in  mind  that  athletic 
events  are  won  by  those  who  make  the 
best  records  and  not  by  those  who  are 
always  finding  fault. 

FOOTBALL. 

When  Coach  Long  called  out  the 
football  candidates,  thirtv-three  men 


reported  for  practice,  which  was  the 
best  showing  we  have  made  in  years 
The  first  game  of  the  year  was  played 
at  Brookline,  October  first,  and  was 
lost  by  a score  of  7-0.  The  game  was 
quite  even  throughout,  the  score  being 
made  in  the  last  minute  of  play.  F. 
McCarty  punted  from  behind  the  goal 
line.  Collier  of  Brookline  received  the 
ball,  rushing  through  our  entire  team 
for  a touchdown. 

On  the  sixth  of  October  the  team 
went  to  Swampscott  and  played  a fast 
game  with  the  larger  Swampscott  team 
and  were  beaten  27-0.  Arlington  lost 
a good  chance  to  score  when  they  had 
the  ball  on  the  Swampscott  10-vard 
line.  Very  nearly  the  whole  Arlington 
squad  was  used  in  the  game. 

The  first  home  game  was  played  the 
ninth  on  Spy  Pond  field  against  the 
fast  Concord  team.  Both  teams  were 
evenly  matched,  but  the  strategy  of  our 
backs  beat  the  Concord  team,  when 
Ryan  scored  in  the  second  half  by  a 
brilliant  end  run. 

On  Columbus  Day  our  team  played 
West  Roxburv  on  the  home  grounds. 
It  was  a clean  fast  game,  with  some 
sensational  plays.  Cousens,  Caterino. 
and  Ryan  were  the  stars  for  Arlington. 
In  the  second  half,  the  entire  second 
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team  was  put  in,  Maguire  starring.  The 
final  score  stood  21-0  in  favor  of  Ar- 
lington. 

The  eighteenth,  Lynn  Classical,  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  school,  was  played.  They 
looked  like  sturdy  customers,  but  they 
were  never  in  the  running.  Cousens  was 
again  the  star  scoring  both  touchdowns 
by  long  40-yard  end  runs.  McCarty 
kicked  the  first  goal.  The  entire  game 
was  played  in  Lynn  territory,  Lynn 
never  once  making  a first  down  by 
rushes.  The  score  was  13-0. 

CROSS  COUNTRY. 

The  Cross  Country  team  was  called 
out  by  Mgr.  Wm.  Robinson  this  fall 
with  the  object  of  capturing  once  more 
the  honors  at  Cornell.  Many  veterans 
responded,  Peabody,  Collins,  Robinson, 
Saunders,  O’Connell,  Clare,  Cameron, 
Morton  and  Hatfield  being  very  prom- 
ising. October  14th  the  Harvard  fresh- 


men were  beaten  in  a run  over  the 
course,  six  out  of  the  first  ten  finishing 
being  Arlington  men.  A practice  run 
was  held  with  Technology  the  follow- 
ing Thursday.  A lecture  on  China  was 
given  by  Mr.  Clerk  in  order  to  send 
the  team  to  Cornell.  One  more  victory 
will  bring  the  trophy  to  our  school  per- 
manently. 

FIELD  HOCKEY. 

Inter-class  teams  have  been  formed 
with  some  of  last  year’s  players  as 
coaches.  For  the  Freshmen,  Helen 
Hadley  and  Gladys  Vail  ; for  the  Soph- 
omores, Elsie  Williams;  for  the  Jun- 
iors, Ruth  Scully,  and  for  the  Seniors, 
Betty  Willis. 

A Sargent  Senior,  Gladys  Bassett, 
is  head  coach.  Games  have  not  been 
definitely  arranged  as  yet,  but  some 
time  in  November  games  will  be  play- 
ed with  Lexington  and  Radcliffe. 


EXCHANGES. 


The  editor’s  purpose  is  to  make  the 
Exchange  Department  of  interest  to 
every  member  of  the  school.  We  desire 
to  make  it  more  than  just  a printed 
page  of  the  Clarion.  We  intend  to 
keep  the  exchanges  received  from  other 
schools  on  a shelf  in  the  library,  where 
they  can  be  seen  at  will.  The  editor 
will  post  a list  of  the  magazines  and 
any  special  feature  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  students.  If  you  care  any- 
thing about  the  school,  you  will  want 
to  compare  our  paper  with  others,  and 
see  in  what  respects  they  differ.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  make  the  Ex- 
change Department  of  rea'  ’ to 
everyone. 

We  have  received  dur  e ast 

month,  the  following  exch  gej  . The 


Megaphone,”  Dean  Academy,  Frank- 
lin, Mass. ; “The  Pioneer,”  Reading 
Mass.;  “Trade  Winds,”  Worcestei 
Trade  School,  Worcester,  Mass.;  “The 
Clarion,”  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
“the  Enterprise,”  Keene,  N.  H. 

“The  Megaphone” — The  athletic  and 
alumni  departments  in  your  commence- 
ment number  were  enviable  in  their 
length  and  subject  matter,  but  where 
was  your  Exchange  Department? 

“The  Pioneer" — Your  literary  de- 
partment was  most  interesting.  We 
noted  especially  the  poem,  “Through 
Memory’s  Glass”- — a revision  of  L’Al- 
legru. 

“Trade  Winds” — An  excellent  little 
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paper  with  some  fine  jokes.  Your  serial 
story  interested  us. 

"The  Clarion” — Why  don't  you  have 
a column  of  personal  jokes  and  notes 
from  each  class? 

"The  Enterprise” — Your  literary  de- 
partment might  be  improved,  but  other- 
wise your  paper  is  excellent. 


Customer,  after  having  consumed  a 
"hot  fudge.”  to  clerk  in  drug  store: 
"How  much  is  it."” 

Clerk — "Ten  cents.” 

Customer — "It  ought  to  be  fifteen 
cents. 

Clerk — "How’s  that?” 

Customer — "Because  you  would  get 
it  from  me  just  as  quickly." — Ex. 


Good  definition  of  aeroplane  poison- 
ing: One  drop  and  you  are  dead. — Ex. 


How  dear  to  our  hearts  is  the  steady 
subscriber, 

Who  pays  in  advance  at  the  birth  of 
the  year : 

Who  lays  down  the  money,  and  does 

it  quite  gladly. 

And  casts  round  the  office  a halo  of 
cheer. 

He  never  says.  "Stop  it:  1 cannot  af- 
ford it ; 

I'm  getting  more  journals  than  now 
I can  read.” 

But  always  says:  "Send  it:  all  readers 
like  it — 

In  fact,  we  all  think  it  a help  and  a 
need.” 


How  welcome  his  check  when  it 
reaches  our  sanctum. 

How  it  makes  our  pulse  throb ; how 
it  makes  our  hearts  dance. 

We  outwardly  thank  him  : we  inward- 
ly bless  him — - 

The  steady  subscriber  who  pays  in 
advance. — Ex. 


Flanagan  applied  for  a position  as 
carpenter. 

"Have  you  had  much  experience?” 
asked  the  foreman. 

"Indade  Oi  hov,”  said  Flanagan 
proudly,  “Of  ve  had  twinty  jobs  in  t’ree 
mont’s,  Sor.” — Ex. 


"Why  Steven,"  scolded  the  wrathful 
mother,  "why  didn’t  you  get  the  bacon 
I sent  you  for?” 

"It  was  so  greasy  that  it  slipped  my 
mind."  replied  Steven  nonchalantly. — 
Ex. 


Said  A 2 B. 

ICUR 

Inclined  2 B A J ; 

Said  B 2 A. 

U'R  mind  I C 

Shows  signs  of  slight  D K. — Ex. 


Johnnie — "Pa.  what's  a board  of  ed- 
ucation ?” 

Pa — “When  I went  to  school  it  was 
a shingle." — Ex. 


The  graduating  class  of  1915  of  the 
High  School  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  had 
this  distinctive  class  motto:  “The  ele- 
vator to  success  is  not  running — take 
the  stairs." — Ex. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 


The  Arlington  High  School  has  rep- 
resentatives in  over  fifteen  of  the  fore- 
most colleges  of  New  England.  From 
time  to  time  we  hope  to  receive  letters 
from  some  of  the  prominent  alumni 
which  ought  to  be  very  interesting. 
The  class  of  1915  being  the  one  most 
recently  graduated  will  probably  hold 
the  most  interest  for  the  students  and 
outside  friends.  The  following  is  a list 
of  those  who  at  present  are  taking  a 
post  graduate  course : 

Miss  Mary  Plaisted. 

Miss  Beatrice  Willis. 

Miss  Marian  McLellan. 

Miss  Catherine  Robinson. 

Miss  Edith  Olson. 

Miss  Gertrude  Clifford. 

Miss  Gretchen  King. 

Miss  Irene  Irwin. 

Miss  Ruth  Lyons. 

Miss  Margaret  Dickson. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Adams. 

Mr.  Wesley  Clark. 

Mr.  Robert  Black. 

Mr.  Willard  Bailey. 

Mr.  Warren  Henderson. 

Mr.  John  McCarty. 

Mr.  James  Moir,  Jr. 

Mr.  Salvador  Caterino. 

Mr.  Vaughn  Allen. 

Donald  Ross,  former  president  of 
the  class  of  1915  in  its  senior  year,  en- 
tered Mass.  Agricultural  College  in  the 
fall.  His  popularity  seems  to  have  gone 


with  him  for  at  the  freshman  elections 
he  was  chosen  president. 

Miss  Margaret  Bell,  ’15,  who  is  at 
Bridgewater  was  nominated  for  presi- 
dent of  her  class  but  as  yet  we  have 
not  heard  the  result. 

Yliss  Hilda  Stewart,  ’14,  a Canadian 
girl  who  has  gone  to  school  here  for 
two  years,  entered  Radcliffe  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching. 

Miss  Florence  Worthington,  T5,  is 
employed  as  stenographer  with  the 
firm  of  Beamish  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

Miss  Dorothy  Currier,  ’15,  is  attend- 
ing Sargent’s  School  for  girls. 

Miss  Dorothy  Bateman,  ’15,  and  her 
sister,  Louise,  who  took  a post  grad- 
uate course  in  the  high  school  last  year 
are  at  Wellesley. 

Webster  Plaisted,  ’15,  and  Hugh 
Berquist,  '15,  are  at  the  Lowell  Tex- 
tile School. 

David  Crockett,  '15,  vice-president  of 
the  class  of  1915,  is  at  Tufts  College. 

Leo  Kelley  and  a number  of  other 
1915  boys  are  at  Technology. 

Miss  Ruth  Crosly,  15,  is  our  only 
representative  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Albert  Wunderlich,  a graduate  in 
1914,  is  at  Maine. 

Hamlyn  Robbins,  a graduate  of  class 
of  1914  after  a post  graduate  course 
in  the  high  school,  entered  Mass.  Agri- 
cultural College  this  fall. 

Miss  Helen  Bartlett  is  attending  the 
Salem  Normal  School. 

Gretchen  King,  ’15. 


nr'T*  A J is  good  for  ten  cents  in  cash  to  the  A.  H.  S.  A.  A.  if 
1 lilj  i\VJ«  presented  ns  with  a $1.50  cash  order.  Work  for  it,  boys. 


William  Whytal  & Son 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue 


W.  W.  ROBERTSON 

Upholsterer  and  Cabinet 
Maker 

Antique  Furniture  a Specialty.  Window 
Shades,  Draperies,  Mattress  and  Carpet  Work. 
Furniture  Packed.  Furniture  Moved  and 
Stored.  Hand  Bags  and  Trunks. 

468  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington  Centre 

REUBEN  W.  LeBARON 

Electrician  and  Contractor 

Dealer  in  Electrical  Supplies,  Fixtures,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

474  flassachusetts  Ave  , Arlington 


E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

Snow's  Ice  Kream 

and  fancy  ices 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 
Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.  Supplied 

Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

JOHN  D.  ROSIE  Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing 
Repairing 

637  Massachusetts  Avenue  : Arlington 


ROBINSON  & HENDRICK 
Real  Estate 

Telephone  606  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Arlington  48  Arlington 


DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington 


H.  KREEM,  Holiday  Goods  a Specialty 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Stationery 
198  Massachusetts  Ave.,  East  Arlington 

Telephone  218/8 


SWAIN  S FISH  HARKET 

Fish,  Oysters  and  Clams 

Telephone  Arlington  1259-M 

191  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 


KEEP  WARM 

BY  WEARING 

the  world-known 

Ulrigbt  $ Ditson  Sweaters 

Made  of  the  finest  and  most  lustrous 
worsted  obtainable  on  machines  which 
fashion  them  to  the  body,  thus  insur- 
ing their  holding  in  shape.  Reversible 
collar,  Jacket,  V-neck  and  Collarless 
styles.  : Catalogue  Mailed  Free 

WRIGHT  & DITSON 

341  Washington  St.,  Boston 


ARLINGTON 

THEHTRE 

Evenings  at  8 

Matinees — Tuesday,  Thursday 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Holidays 
at  2 30 


WALTERF.  ANGUS  & CO. 

Arlington 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  SUCCESS  is  based  on 
MERIT,  not  tradition 


HARVARD  PHOTO  CO/TPANY 

William  J.  O.  Doane,  Manager 

Photographing— Developing 
Enlarging — Framing 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING,  ARLINGTON 
EMUS,  Agent  at  Heights 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

Telephone  1302-M 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 


The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECT  IONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 


J.  D.  NASS 

Day  and  Night  Aulo  Service 

Home  ’Phone,  376- w — Stand,  21765  Arlington 
Re-idence.  154  LOWELL  ST. 

Call  Us  Up 


N.  N.  OGILVIfZ  CO. 

PIANO 

HOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

A.  C.  LaBRtQUE 


If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES'  Butter  and  Tea  Store 

satisfactory  trading  places 
Old  Town  Hall  Building 
631  Massachusetts  Avenue,  ARLINGTON 


^ For  home-made  cake,  go  to  O 

< J D.  GODFREY'S  Bakery  | 

^ Reed’s  Specialties  — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 

S 3 Medford  St.,  Arlington  ^ 

CJ  p 

ffi  Phone  438-M  o. 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 

Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 
Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave 

OROSSMITH 

Try  a Hot  Dutch  Chocolate  . . 5c 

Try  a Hot  Fudge  College  Ice  . . 10c 

at  GROSSMITH’S 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
A Complete  Line  of 

Wood- Working  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

WALTER  K HUTCHINSON 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Provisions 

Farm  Products,  Poultry,  Game,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

Arlington  Arlington  heights 

Winchester  Centre 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Furnishings 

611  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Arlington 

D.  BUTTRICK 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Cream 

Headquarters  in  Arlington  for  Local  Products 
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OUR  PRINCIPAL 


Frederick  Edson  Clerk,  principal  of 
the  Arlington  High  School,  was  born 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

He  attended  the  public  high  school 
of  that  city,  and  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1899.  During  these  four  years,  he 
received  several  honors.  In  athletics 
he  won  a prominent  place,  being  a 
member  of  the  basket  ball  team, 
captain  of  both  the  baseball  and  the 
track  teams,  and  president  of  the 
Athletic  Association.  During  the 
senior  year,  he  was  president  of  his 
class  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  school 
paper. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  he  entered  Wes- 
leyan University  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. In  1902  he  left  Wesleyan  to 
attend  Yale.  Here  again  he  was  in- 
terested in  athletics  and  was  a member 
of  three  varsity  teams — baseball  for 
three  years,  track  for  two  years,  and 
for  one  year  captain  of  the  basket  ball 
team.  He  belonged  to  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  fraternity,  the  Sigma  Tau  class 
society,  and  the  “Mystical  Seven."  He 
received  First  Honors  in  history  and 
economics. 

After  the  completion  of  the  college 
course,  Mr.  Clerk  taught  history  in 
Eastburn  Academy  at  Philadelphia. 


In  1904  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  at  Pekin,  China. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  China  and 
remained  in  the  government  service  for 
nearly  two  years.  Return  to  the 
United  States  was  made  necessary  by 
impaired  health,  which  resulted  from 
an  attack  of  tropical  fever. 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  in 
teaching  English  in  Newark  Academy 
in  his  home  city. 

For  two  years  following  this  posi- 
tion, he  was  principal  of  the  Powder 
Point  School  in  Duxbury,  Massachu- 
setts. 

After  devoting  a year  to  teaching 
English  in  the  Brockton  High  School, 
Mr.  Clerk  became  principal  of  the 
Clinton  High  School. 

A year  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  Clinton 
schools.  This  position  was  held  for 
two  years  prior  to  his  coming  to  Ar- 
lington. 

Mr.  Clerk  was  married  to  Miss  Edith 
Louise  Packard  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, November  25,  1907.  They 
have  two  children — Edith  and  Fred- 
erick, Junior. 


EDITORIAL. 


“It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 
That  glorious  song  of  old. 

From  angels  bending  near  the  earth, 
To  touch  their  harps  of  gold. 

‘Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to  men, 
From  heaven’s  all-gracious  King.’ 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay, 

To  hear  the  angels  sing.’’ 

As  we  think  earnestly  about  that  first 
Christmas,  there  comes  to  each  one  a 
great  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness,  and 
each  heart  in  some  way  responds  to 
that  song  of  “peace  and  good  will." 
Perhaps  to  some  of  us  it  means  friend- 
ship. Everyone  has  cherished  friend- 
ships, and  some  of  these  are  made  dur- 
ing the  years  of  school.  And  as  we 
again  approach  this  happy  season  of 
the  year,  let  us  forget  ourselves  and 


strive  to  make  others  happy.  Then 
we  will  find  the  deeper  joy  and  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas. 

The  Clarion  is  very  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  present  to  its  readers 
several  special  features  in  this  Christ- 
mas number.  Everyone  will  welcome 
the  photograph  of  our  principal  and 
the  brief  account  of  his  life.  Our  school 
is  much  larger  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  past,  and  it  seems  that  each 
issue  of  our  school  paper  should  in- 
clude some  special  feature  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  every  pupil. 

The  new  cuts  which  appear  for  the 
Literary  Department,  Exchanges,  and 
Class  Notes  were  designed  by  Miss 
Hilda  Prescott  of  the  senior  class. 
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Indeed,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  some- 
one who  can  help  to  make  our  paper 
more  artistic  and  attractive. 

The  editor  feels  that  every  pupil  of 
the  Arlington  High  School  should 
know  the  songs  and  cheers  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  school.  In  order  that 
everyone  may  learn  to  know  these 
songs,  they  have  been  printed  in  this 
issue.  Let  each  one  avail  himself  of  the 


opportunity,  so  that  we  may  indeed  he 
“birds  of  a feather,  all  the  A.  H.  S. 
together,”  and  our  “three  times  three” 
may  rise  high  and  loud  for  A.  H.  S. ! 

Now  to  our  superintendent  and 
principal,  to  every  teacher  and  every 
pupil,  the  Clarion  wishes  a very  “Merry 
Christmas.” 


SCHOOL  NOTES. 


The  sixth  period  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 12,  all  the  pupils  of  the  school 
listened  to  a very  interesting  talk, 
given  by  Mr.  William  Orr,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  on  the  oppor-i 
tunities  and  advantages  of  the  teach- 
ing profession.  He  has  a broad  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  such  a manner  as  to 
hold  the  attention  of  everyone. 

An  Arlington  High  School  Civic 
Forum  has  been  organized  with  Mr. 
Epstein  as  leader.  The  membership 
is  limited  to  forty,  of  whom  fifteen 
constitute  the  Senate.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month,  from  1.30  to  3 P.  M.  The  pur- 
pose is  “to  promote  a more  wide- 
spread interest  on  the  part  of  A.  H.  S. 
pupils  in  contemporary  affairs  of  im- 
portance.” All  who  are  interested  in 
this  organization  are  requested  to  join. 

At  the  regular  Assembly,  Tuesday, 
November  23,  exercises  appropriate  to 
Thanksgiving  were  held.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Clerk,  the  opening 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Cross. 
The  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Prescott,  gave  several  selections, 
which  were  received  with  hearty  ap- 
plause from  the  whole  school.  Mr. 
Epstein  read  the  Governor’s  Proclama- 
tion, and  two  very  entertaining  poems. 
The  program  was  concluded  by  the 
singing  of  “America.” 

A series  of  musicales,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Teachers’  Club,  will  be 
held  during  the  winter  months.  They 
will  be  given  on  the  evenings  of 
December  14,  January  11,  and  Febru- 


ary 8.  The  very  best  artists  will  be 
present,  and  this  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  hear  some  good  music. 
Let  us  have  a large  number  of  A.  H.  S. 
pupils  present,  and  show  that  we  are 
interested  in  all  school  activities. 

On  Friday,  December  3,  the  entire 
school  enjoyed  the  second  vocational 
lecture.  This  time  Mr.  John  T.  Russell 
of  the  Traveller’s  Insurance  Company, 
addressed  the  pupils.  He  defined  as 
the  six  requisites  for  success  in  any  line 
of  business — health,  system  for  work, 
honesty,  enthusiasm,  perseverence,  and 
a good  general  knowledge  of  the 
chosen  business.  The  lecture  was  in- 
teresting and  much  enjoyed  by  every- 
one. 

In  the  Assembly  Hall,  Friday  even- 
ing, December  3,  a large  number  of 
townspeople  gathered  to  enjoy  the 
Mock  Trial.  Many  prominent  business 
men  of  Arlington  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gram and  the  evening  proved  profit- 
able not  only  as  entertainment,  but 
also  in  a material  way,  adding  about 
$100  to  the  treasury  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 


WOMEN’S  RIGHTS! 

Questions  of  a political  nature  being 
cast  aside,  no  one  can  doubt  that  girls 
need  as  much  (if  not  more)  training 
in  real  argumentation  as  boys.  Believ- 
ing this  to  be  true,  the  authorities  of 
the  Arlington  High  School  debating 
interests  have  arranged  a joint  girls’ 
debate  with  Lexington  for  January  14, 
1916.  Each  and  every  girl  in  the  school 
who  has  ever  debated,  ever  will  or  ever 
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thinks  she  ought  to  debate  or  argue, 
should  try  for  this  debating  team. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  debate 
should  not  prove  as  keen  and  as  in- 
teresting as  any.  The  contest  will  be 
held  in  the  Arlington  High  School 
Assembly  Hall.  Friday  evening.  Jan- 
uary 14.  A record  attendance  is  looked 
for.  This  is  the  first  debate  of  the 
year.  More  are  coming.  “A  word  to 
the  wise  saves  nine.” 


SCHOOL  SONG. 

Give  a cheer  now  for  our  High  School. 
For  whose  honor  never  fear; 

While  we  lift  on  high  our  banner. 

And  for  A.  H.  S.  still  cheer. 

Chorus : 

For  we're  birds  of  a feather 
All  the  A.  H.  S.  together. 

One  in  friendship  and  courage, 

’Neath  the  Red  and  Gray  so  dear. 

May  we  always  be  victorious, 

Always  fair  in  every  game. 

Never  will  we  be  vain-glorious, 

Never  tarnish  our  bright  name. 

In  our  work  time  as  our  playtime, 
Hand  in  hand  we  do  our  best, 

Fitting  for  the  world  before  us, 

So  that  we  may  stand  life’s  test. 

A.  H.  S.  calls  for  her  students! 
Comrades  come  from  far  and  near! 
Three  times  three,  now,  all  together. 
To  the  welkin  send  our  cheer. 


FIELD  SONG. 

Before  their  comrades  cheering, 
The  A.  H.  S.  boys  fight. 

And  they  think  not  of  yielding, 


They'll  conquer  by  their  might. 

Out  there  beneath  our  colors, 

They’re  fighting  with  a vim. 

Go  on  and  beat  the  others, 

Go  on,  boys,  win,  win,  win ! 

Chorus : 

Fight  on,  boys  we  are  cheering  for  you. 
For  we  want  you  to  win  today. 

Do  your  best,  we  are  all  behind  you, 
And  we’re  wearing  the  Red  and  Gray. 
Tho’  the  odds  may  be  great  against 
you, 

Still  fight  on,  and  win  success, 

And  we’ll  raise  a song  of  victory 
For  dear  old  A.  H.  S. ! 

Beneath  old  Cotting’s  banner. 

Beneath  its  flag  so  dear, 

Our  boys  press  ever  onward, 

Inspired  by  rousing  cheer. 

Tho’  others  all  around  us, 

Bid  the  Red  and  Gray  to  yield, 

Our  boys  would  win  or  die  first, 

And  again  they’ll  take  the  field. 

When  comes  the  time  of  parting 
We’ll  gather  on  the  steps ; 

With  full  hearts  overflowing 
And  give  our  A.  H.  S. 

And  always  when  victorious 
Our  cheer  is  ringing  free. — 
“Arlington  forever!” 

To  the  sky  now  three  times  three  ! 


CHEERS. 

A-r-l-i-n-g-t-o-n  (slowly). 
A-r-l-i-n-g-t-o-n  (faster). 
A-r-l-i-n-g-t-o-n  (very  fast). 

Ar lington. 

A.  H.  S.  rah,  rah,  rah, 

A.  H.  S.  rah,  rah,  rah, 

Hoora,  hoora, 

Arlington  High  School,  T6,  '16,  ’16. 
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OUR  EMBLEM. 


It  was  a long,  long  time  ago  that  I 
first  woke  up  in  the  midst  of  a deep, 
dark  forest.  The  sun  and  the  wind, 
like  brother  and  sister,  had  softly  crept 
into  the  woods,  to  warn  the  quiet  in- 
habitants of  the  coming  spring.  The 
one,  with  tender  solicitude,  melted  the 
snowy  sheet  from  above  their  sleeping 
heads;  while  the  other  playfully  blew 
aside  their  warm  blanket  of  dry  leaves, 
and  whispered  songs  of  rejoicing  to  the 
tiny  children  of  nature.  Not  only  did 
this  loving  pair  wake  up  the  flowers 
and  mosses,  but  they  also  remembered 
the  trees ; and  wrapping  caressing 
fingers  about  the  gnarled  old  trunks, 
they  breathed  life  and  freshness  into 
the  dormant  wood.  My  mother, 
responding  to  their  friendly  summons, 
gave  a mighty  effort,  and  sending  the 
sap  leaping  through  her  limbs,  she  gave 
me  birth.  Thus,  one  beautiful  morn- 
ing, I,  a little  pine  shoot,  pushed  my 
way  through  the  rough,  protecting 
bark,  and  peeped  out  upon  the  fresh, 
green  world. 

Day  by  day  through  that  first  sum- 
mer, and  then  year  by  year,  my  mother- 
tree  nourished  and  protected  me,  until 
at  last  I was  a branching,  beautiful 
bough.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
near  enough  to  the  ground  to  answer 
and  acknowledge  the  tiny  nods  of  the 
wood-flowers,  as  they  smiled  “Good- 
morning” to  me  ; and  yet  I was  high 
enough  to  offer  a protection  to  the  little, 
knowing  birds,  who  wove  their  nests 
in  the  shelter  of  my  needles,  and  peeped 
out  a sharp,  round  eye  to  see  if  any 


harm  were  near.  The  wind  soughed 
through  my  branches  ceaselessly ; the 
sunshine  bathed  me  in  a ruddy  rich- 
ness ; and  the  dew  absorbed  my  fra- 
grance, and  lingered  lovingly  with  me 
as  though  loath  to  seek  the  sky. 

Thus  I lived  on,  amidst  the  silence 
and  the  shadows,  for  many  decades — • 
until  the  ground  beneath  me  was  deep- 
ly buried  by  my  fallen  needles.  And  at 
last  there  came  a change.  Civilization 
penetrated  into  the  sequestered  nooks 
of  my  dear  forest,  bringing  with  it  a 
multitude  of  strange  and  foreign 
things.  Foremost  among  these  was 
the  axe — a few  strokes  of  which  closed 
the  first  part  of  the  book  of  my  life,  and 
the  tale  of  my  forest  days  was  told. 

My  mother  fell  with  me,  but  that  was 
the  last  time  we  were  together.  As  we 
lay  there,  crushing  beneath  us  the  little 
blossoms  which  had  been  so  dear  to  me, 
her  last  service  was  to  strengthen  and 
prepare  me  for  the  life  upon  which  I 
was  to  enter.  I never  saw  her  again, 
for  in  a few  moments,  the  tie  which 
bound  us  was  severed,  and  I left  her 
watchful  care  forever.  From  this  time 
forth  my  days  were  varied  and  event- 
ful— but  1 will  pass  briefly  over  this 
second  part  of  my  life,  that  I may  reach 
the  glorious  third.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
I was  stripped  of  my  beautiful  bark  and 
exquisite  needles,  was  cut  through  and 
through  by  a saw,  and  after  these  tor- 
turing experiences,  travelled  many 
thousands  of  miles  in  dark  and  gloomy 
trains.  I sometimes  thought  the  life 
in  me  had  surely  died, — but  when  at 
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last  I looked  up  in  the  crowded  lumber 
yard,  and  felt  again  the  unaccustomed 
warmth  and  gladness  of  the  sunlight, 
and  the  cool  breeze  (tinged  this  time 
with  just  a bit  of  the  salty  moisture  of 
the  sea),  I knew  that  somewhere 
within  me,  my  spirit  was  still  alive. 

But  deliverance  finally  came,  in  the 
shape  of  a lumber-team  ; and  I was  car- 
ried to  a large  factory  where  my  form 
was  made  still  smaller.  I was  cut  very 
carefully  in  wonderful  machines,  and 
after  being  finished  by  hand,  was 
stained  a beautiful  crimson.  Then,  in 
my  new,  strange  shape  I was  packed 
with  care  ; and  that  very  night  a gentle- 
man took  me  away. 

When  I at  last  saw  the  day-light 
once  more,  it  was  in  a large,  unfinished 
building.  Many  men  were  handling 
and  bending  over  me ; I was  carried 
aloft  on  a ladder,  and  finally  securely 
fastened  on  a slab  of  gray  plaster  high 
on  the  walls.  After  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  my  lofty  position,  which 
brought  so  many  dear  remembrances  of 
my  forest  days,  I looked  about  me  won- 
deringly.  I found  to  my  surprise,  that 
I was  in  a beautiful  hall  facing  a gallery 
at  the  farther  end,  and  that  at  that  mo- 
ment a circle  of  eyes  were  focused  upon 
me  approvingly.  Many  times  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  I withstood  that  ad- 
miring gaze,  and  watched  the  gradual 
completion  of  the  hall  in  which  I was. 

At  last  came  the  day  I shall  never 
forget, — the  day  on  which  I under- 
stood the  meaning  of  my  position,  and 
the  full  significance  of  my  being.  The 
picture  of  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys 
streaming  through  the  entrances  of  the 
hall  and  filling  the  seats  below  me, 
that  picture  which  is  to  be  repeated  so 
many  times  again,  is  impressed  on  my 
soul  forever. 

I can  see  again  their  eager,  rapt  ex- 
pression, and  hear  the  voice  of  their 
leader  as  he  speaks  on  the  platform 
just  below: 

“As  we  glance  upward  at  that  big, 
red  ‘A’  on  its  gray  back-ground,  and 
think  of  what  it  signifies,  does  it  not 
inspire  us  to  keep  up  and  increase  both 
the  standard  and  the  reputation  which 
we  have  won?” 


I can  experience  the  same  thrill  that 
passed  through  me,  as  I felt  that  sea  of 
upturned  faces  gazing  into  mine,  and 
knowing  that,  in  me,  they  found  their 
emblem  of  success. 

And  looking  forward  into  the  future, 
through  the  line  of  years  which  is  to 
come,  the  vision  springs  up  before  me 
of  a mass  of  men  and  women,  ever 
moving  onward  to  the  beckoning  call 
of  a soft,  gray  banner,  bearing  on  its 
front,  three  crimson  letters,  “A.  H.  S.” 
MARION  E.  ALLEN,  ’16. 


A CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

It  was  a clear,  crisp  Christmas  eve. 
The  large  snowflakes  were  gently  fall- 
ing, the  bright,  twinkling  stars  and  the 
round,  merry  moon  being  the  only 
lamps  which  lighted  the  little  Eng- 
land village. 

The  whitest  and  softest  of  these 
flakes  of  snow  seemed  destined  to 
cluster  about  one  old  house.  Inside,  a 
white  haired,  wrinkled  man  reclined  in 
a high-backed  chair  before  a huge  fire- 
place. Slowly  rising,  with  the  aid  of  a 
cane,  he  made  his  way  hesitatingly 
over  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing 
out  into  the  night.  From  the  hill-tops 
he  could  hear — 

“Those  Christmas  bells  as  sweetly 
chime 

As  on  the  day  when  first  they  rung 
So  merrily  in  the  old  time, 

And  far  and  wide  their  music  flung.” 

It  was  on  just  such  a wonderful  night 
forty-five — no  fifty, — fifty  years  ago, 
that  Joyce,  who  had  long  since  been  at 
rest,  had  promised  to  be  his  wife.  It 
was  in  the  self-same,  ivy-covered 
church  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  which 
all  the  young  people  of  the  village,  his 
grand-daughter  included,  were  merry 
making.  How  that  night  stood  out  in 
his  memory  above  all  others ! He 
could  almost  see  again  the  sweet,  shy, 
little  vision  all  in  white  coming  to- 
wards him  with  outstretched  arms,  and 
hear  once  more  the  soft,  low  ring  of 
her  voice. 

A slight  mist  arose  before  his  faded 
eyes  as  he  slowly  turned  and  made  his 
way  back  to  his  accustomed  seat,  and 
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sat  there,  gazing  dreamily  into  the  fire. 
The  old  man  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  foot-steps  of  his  granddaughter, 
tripping  merrily  down  the  hall.  As  she 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  a tall, 
sturdy  young  man,  her  grandfather 
thought,  “How  like  the  Joy  of  long  ago 
she  is!” 

The  girl  came  up  to  her  grandfather 
and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 
“Grandpa,  we, — I — I, — ” and  stopped 
in  confusion.  Looking  from  boy  to 
girl  the  old  man  understood. 

Reaching  out  feeble  hands  he  drew 
them  to  him,  saying,  “God  bless  you, 
my  children.” 

Soft  arms  encircled  his  neck,  and  for 
an  instant  the  golden  locks  rested 
against  the  silver  ones.  Then  they 
were  gone, — boy  and  girl, — leaving  the 
aged  man  to  his  memories. 

ELIZABETH  HOXIE,  T8. 


SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 

All  nature  is  in  silence.  Everything 
is  at  rest.  A soft  mantle  of  deep  calm 
covers  this  great  earth  and  hushes  its 
songs  and  sighs.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
there  creeps  abo. Lhe  -asf  astern 
horizon  a dim  glow,  which,  as  the 
minutes  go  by,  increases  in  lustre  and 
splendor  and  assumes  a wonderfully 
clear  hue  of  blue.  Gradually  this  hue 
mingles  with  the  cloudless  vast  of  sky. 
Here  and  there  rays  of  bright  light  of  a 
reddish  tinge  dart  over  the  horizon 
and  light  up  the  dark  shadows.  Sud- 
denly, there  arises  from  over  the  dis- 
tant hills  and  tree-tops,  his  majesty, 
the  sun,  radiant  and  glorious  in  his 
robes  of  gold.  The  King  of  Day  has 
come  forth.  He  touches  the  sleeping 
earth  with  his  wand  and  everything 
awakes.  The  birds  burst  into  songs, 
the  barnyard  fowl  begin  to  call  loudly, 
the  smoke,  with  its  many  curls  arises 
from  many  chimneys.  The  breeze  gent- 
ly shakes  the  sleeping  leaves  and 
shrubs  to  warn  them  of  the  approach 
of  day.  The  day  has  begun. 

The  light  is  fading.  The  western 
heavens  are  marvellously  decorated 
with  streaks  of  rosy  light  which  play 


hide  and  seek  with  the  floating  clouds. 
Slowly  the  cattle  return  from  the 
pastures.  They  linger  as  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  say  farewell  to  the  dying 
day.  The  birds  twitter  their  fond  fare- 
wells. They  say  good-night  and  enter 
into  that  glorious  land  of  peace  and 
rest.  The  trees  murmur  good-night 
on  the  lonely  way-farers.  The  bees 
returning  from  their  weary  journey, 
hum  drowsily  on  their  way  to  slumber 
land.  The  sun,  a huge  red  ball  of  fire, 
sinks  below  the  distant  hills,  and  the 
dreamy  darkness  gradually  steals  over 
the  sky.  Twilight  creeps  over  the  land. 
Silence  becomes  queen  of  the  earth. 
The  day  is  done. 

WALTER  PURCELL,  T 6. 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CZAR. 

At  the  sound  of  the  sunset  gun  the 
German  camp  was  suddenly  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  departure  of  the 
Russians,  who  had  been  making  a 
friendly  call  for  the  exchange  of  to- 
bacco and  other  luxuries  of  the  camp. 
In  five  more  minutes  every  Slav  must 
be  back  behind  his  own  trenches  as 
then  the  fighting  would  recommence. 

It  wj> s at  the  time  of  the  great 
Teuton  drive  into  Russia,  through 
Poland,  and  onward  across  tile  nv- 
rible  marshes  of  Rinsk,  where  the  re- 
treating Russians  either  perished 
miserably  in  the  vast  swamps  or  were 
captured  by  the  victorious  Germans. 
In  vain  the  army  of  the  Grand  Duke 
had  endeavored  to  check  this  great 
tidal  wave  which  swept  ever  onward, 
threatening  even  the  safety  of  Riga 
itself. 

Immediately  after  the  set  gun,  a 
man  in  a Russian  uniL  mstead  of 
returning  with  his  companions,  made 
his  way  stealthily  into  a thicket  behind 
the  camp,  and  waited  there  concealed 
until  the  darkness  had  settled  down. 
The  man  crept  slowly  to  the  laundry 
tent  where  a number  of  German  uni- 
forms lay  on  the  ground.  One  of  these 
he  appropriated,  and  then  made  his 
way  back  to  the  thicket  where  he 
effected  a quick  change  of  clothing, 
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with  his  old  uniform,  and  walked 
boldly  into  the  camp. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  twenty  paces 
before  he  was  stopped  by  a tap  on  the 
shoulder.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a tall 
German  at  his  side. 

“You  are  a Russian  spy,”  said  the 
German. 

“I  am,”  answered  the  Russian. 

“You  are  Peter  Suvorov,  for  I have 
seen  you  before,  and  read  much  of 
your  daring  adventures,”  went  on  the 
soldier. 

“Then  you  know  me?” 

“Who  has  not  heard  of  you, 
Suvorov,”  said  the  German,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder  again.  “I 
admire  your  pluck,  and  although  I can 
scarce  praise  your  work,  you  are  my 
idea  of  a man  ! 1 now  hold  your  life 

in  my  hand,  but  I give  it  back  to  you 
upon  condition  that  you  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape  to  your  lines. 
We  have  no  time  for  words.  Go  at 
once.” 

But  as  he  turned  to  leave  his  new 
friend,  Suvorov  came  face  to  face  with 
an  officer,  who  looked  curiously  at  him. 

“Are  you  enlisted  ?”  he  asked  of  the 
Russian. 

“A  recruit,  a friend  of  mine,”  replied 
the  young  German  before  Suvorov 
c<7,v.Id  answer;  and  the  officer  passed 
on. 

“I  have  a great  deal  to  thank  you 
for,”  began  the  Russian,  but  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  friend, 

“You  are  welcome,  but  do  not  en- 
danger me  further  by  your  company. 
My  name  is  Carl  Kronstacht,  if  you 
should  need  me.” 

Without  further  adieu,  Kronstacht 
walked  off. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  a group  of 
German  officers  held  a council  of  war 
in  the  open,  on  that  side  of  their  camp 
which  sloped  off  to  the  territory  held 
by  the  Russians.  A very  diminutive 
soldier  with  only  one  eye  seemed  to 
be  the  leader,  and  was  addressed  by  all 
with  great  respect.  The  council  over, 
this  veteran  put  the  maps  and  papers 
into  a large  portfolio  which  they  left 
on  a small  table,  while  all  walked  off 


towards  the  trenches.  In  the  distance 
were  two  sentinels  who  had  left  their 
respective  posts  for  a few  moments  to 
exchange  views  on  the  probable  out- 
come of  the  council  of  war. 

This  was  the  spy’s  chance!  Sud- 
denly leaping  on  to  the  bare  back  of  an 
untethered  horse,  he  was  off  at  full 
speed  for  the  Russian  camp.  As  he 
passed  the  table,  Suvorov,  with  great 
dexterity,  snatched  up  the  portfolio, 
and  was  half  way  to  the  distant  lines 
before  the  astounded  sentinels  were 
aware  of  what  was  happening.  His 
escape  was  complete. 

Carl  Kronstacht  was  immediately 
called  before  the  one-eyed  general  and 
the  officer  who  had  questioned  Suvorov 
on  the  preceding  night. 

“You  vouched  for  this  Russian  spy, 
did  you  not?”  asked  the  officer. 

“I  did,  sir,”  replied  Kronstacht  with 
his  characteristic  bluntness. 

“Were  you  aware  that  he  was  a 
spy  ?” 

“I  was.” 

“Then  you  will  be  shot  for  treason, 
at  sunrise.” 

As  the  officers  in  court  martial  ses- 
sion sat  arouim  the"  camp  five  that 
night,  and  were  in  the  very  act  oi  giv- 
ing the  verdict  for  the  death  of  Kron- 
stacht, a form  appeared  in  the  opening 
of  the  tent.  A murmur  ran  through 
the  assembled  officers,  for  the  form  was 
none  other  than  that  of  Peter  Suvorov, 
the  Czar’s  spy! 

“I  am  the  man  who  escaped  with 
your  plans,”  said  Suvorov,  “And  I have 
returned  to  offer  myself  and  the  plans, 
which  I swear  have  not  been  disclosed, 
for  the  life  of  Carl  Kronstacht.” 

It  was  many  minutes  before  the  one- 
eyed,  diminutive  general  had  ceased 
questioning  the  spy.  Suvorov  was 
then  led  out  into  the  open  where  he 
remained  while  the  officers  united  upon 
a verdict.  Those  twenty  minutes 
seemed  like  as  many  ages  to  the  Rus- 
sian, who  trembled  lest  they  should 
refuse  to  spare  the  life  of  the  friend 
who  had  so  recently  saved  his.  But 
presently  he  was  led  back  into  the  tent. 
The  one-eyed  officer  rose,  and  as 
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spokesman  of  the  court-martial,  gave 
the  verdict  preceded  by  a few  words 
of  his  own  : — 

“Carl  Kronstacht  has  betrayed  the 
trust  of  his  country  and  his  emperor 
by  haboring  a spy ; therefore,  by  the 
established  rule,  Kronstacht  should 
suffer  the  penalty,  death.” 

There  was  intense  silence. 

“But,”  went  on  the  officer,  “as  that 
spy  has  returned  the  plans,  and  given 
himself  into  our  hands,  we  declare  Carl 
Kronstacht  to  be  pardoned,  and  there- 
fore free.” 

Suvorov  drew  a sigh  of  great  relief. 

“And  the  spy,”  continued  the  officer, 
“as  an  enemy  to  our  fatherland  should 
likewise  suffer  the  penalty,  death.  But 
as  we  admire  both  bravery,  courage, 
and  loyalty  to  one’s  friends,  we  declare 
him  free  to  return  at  once  to  his  own 
lines.” 

“How  can  I thank  you?”  murmured 
Suvorov. 

“By  returning  immediately  to  your 
camp  and  by  giving  up  the  profession 
of  a spy  for  once  and  forever.” 

Peter  Suvorov  took  leave  of  his 
friend  Kronstacht,  and  departed  at 
once  for  the  Russian  lines  ; determined 
never  again  to  take  the  part  of  a spy, 
but  always  to  fight  his  foe  face  to  face. 
ERNEST  \V.  SPAULDING,  T8. 


CHRISTMAS  EYE. 

Carols  pierce  the  cold,  still  air, 
Heavenly  voices  the  glad  news  sing, 
Rest  envelopes  the  world  from  care ; 

In  hamlet  and  village  the  church-bells 
ring, 

Somewhere  under  the  frosty  sky, 
There  in  the  trench,  mid  the  soldier 
throng, 

Men  pray  for  peace,  to  their  God  on 
high, 

As  they  bitterly  think  of  the  Good-will 
song. 

Sparkling  gems  from  the  throne  above 
E’en  as  ye  did  that  night  long  ago, 

A" eritable  gifts  of  the  Maker’s  love, 
Enfold  in  the  peace,  us  here  below. 

MARY  HAYES,  T6. 


A WOODLAND  ADVENTURE. 

On  a beautiful  fall  day,  with  the 
golden  weathered  leaves  falling  zig-zag 
to  the  ground,  and  the  hound  barking 
on  the  trail  of  some  sly  fox,  I found 
myself  in  the  thick  Lincoln  woods 
among  the  full  beauties  of  nature’s 
work. 

As  I was  wandering  thoughtlessly 
through  the  thickets  in  quest  of  some 
partridges,  I suddenly  beheld  a small 
woodland  pond  of  smooth,  glistening 
water,  mirroring  the  overhanging  trees 
and  seeming  afire  from  the  strong  sun 
and  richly  colored  fall  leaves.  Such  an 
ideal  place  for  a wood  duck  to  sport, 
and  perhaps  breed  in  the  spring,  was 
my  first  thought.  So  I started  to 
search  for  a dead  tree  with  a hole  in  it, 
which  might  have  been  some  wood 
duck’s  home  during  the  past  spring.  A 
large,  broken-off,  dead  tree,  half  hidden 
by  a woodland  vine,  caught  my  eye  at 
one  end  of  the  pond,  towards  which  I 
hastened  for  an  inspection.  Look  ! A 
large  hole,  about  two-thirds  up  the 
barkless  trunk — surely  no  intelligent 
wood  duck  could  have  over-looked  this 
ideal  place  for  her  home.  Since  I was 
curious  to  see  the  remains  of  a wood 
duck's  home,  I climbed  to  a lone 
branch,  beside  the  hole,  and  over- 
hanging the  pond.  I first  noticed  the 
feather  lining.  It  certainly  was  the 
remains  of  a nest.  Then  I peered  into 
the  hole.  A hiss ! Such  a scare ! I 
nearly  fell  from  the  old  decayed  perch, 
as  a small,  furious  looking,  red  screech 
owl  stared  me  in  the  face  and  snapped 
at  me  incessantly. 

MARION  RYAN,  T9. 


WINTER. 

The  dawn  breaks  with  cloudless 
brightness,  but  such  a different  dawn 
from  yesterday,  for  winter  is  rising  in 
the  golden  east.  The  sun  floods  the 
horizon,  like  a fire  in  a distant  city. 
The  bleak  winds  no  longer  wail,  nor 
the  bare  branches  sigh.  The  entire 
universe  wears  a dress  of  snowy  white- 
ness. The  babbling  brook,  but  yester- 
day leaping  in  seeming  gladness  to 
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reach  the  distant  surf,  no  longer  chat- 
ters over  stony  ways  by  laughing  shal- 
lows and  dreaming  pools,  but  sleeps 
'neath  its  flaky  covering.  The  bare  old 
rocks  clothed  in  grace,  glisten  in  the 
sunlight.  The  woodpecker  taps  in  vain 
on  the  icy  covered  bark,  but  cannot 
move  the  north  wind’s  masonry.  The 
blue  jay  and  the  crow  perched  jauntily 
on  a limb,  break  the  quiet  dreams  of 
nature,  the  one  by  his  “caw,  caw” — 
the  other  by  his  “djay,  djay.”  Yonder 
the  jay’s  nimble  cousin,  the  squirrel, 
runs  sprightly  from  branch  to  branch — 
A slight  flurry  of  snow  as  the  bough 
bends — he  has  jumped  to  a neighbor- 
ing tree.  Now  he  is  perched  saucily 
on  a dead  stump,  cracking  his  brown 
nut.  Soon  a young  jay  joins  him  and 
they  share  their  food  together.  Far  off 
in  the  tree  tops  can  be  heard  the  grat- 
ing scream  of  the  butcher  birds.  Such 
are  the  last  of  earth’s  minstrels.  A 
flock  of  pheasants  trail  down  to  the 
brook  for  water  and  later  seek  the  lush 
clover  for  stray  seeds  that  are  not 
already  covered  by  earth’s  blanket.  On 
the  hillside  the  tall  pines,  spruce  and 
hemlocks,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  er- 
mine, sway  with  secret  sympathy. 
“Each  winding  creek  in  grace  enchant- 
ment lies.’’  The  marshes  once  with 
flooded  streams,  now  like  giant  mir- 
rors reflect  the  beauties  of  the  winter 
scenery.  Such  is  the  architecture  of 
the  snow,  the  noiseless  work  of  the 
skv. 

HELEN  CHELLIS.  T6. 


A CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  FOREST. 

The  shadows  of  night  were  giving- 
way  to  the  dawn.  Slowly  the  sun  crept 
up  over  the  pine  forests  and  sent  its 
dazzling  rays  over  the  snow  covered 
hills.  Now  and  then  a rabbit  rustled 
the  leaves  in  a thicket,  or  a partridge 
could  be  heard  drumming  upon  a log. 
a squirrel’s  saucy  chatter,  as  he  sat  on 
a limb,  seemed  to  harmonize  with 
the  rest  of  the  forest’s  sounds.  This 
was  Christmas  day,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  birds  knew  it  by  the  way 
they  chirped  and  sang.  But  hark,  a 


different  sound  from  that  which  is 
usually  heard  in  these  depths  issued 
forth.  It  was  the  baying  of  a hound. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer.  The  timid 
rabbit,  scurried  down  his  hole.  The 
rest  of  the  wood  folk  hid  in  their  dwell- 
ings. A fox  running  low  and  with 
head  held  down,  swept  by.  A few 
minutes  elapsed  and  two  hounds,  that 
had  bayed  when  they  scented  the  fox, 
ran  swiftly  by,  followed  by  a hunter 
on  horseback.  The  trail  was  getting 
hot  now  and  the  fox  started  to  turn. 
He  saw  his  mistake  too  late.  A large 
bulk  grappled  with  him  and  then  all 
was  over.  The  hunter  rode  up  with 
pride  in  his  eyes.  It  was  his  first  fox 
and  did  he  not  have  the  best  dogs  in 
the  country?  “After  all,”  he  thought. 
“I  did  get  one  present,  and  the  dogs 
were  the  ones  that  gave  it  to  me.”  The 
hunter  passed  on,  leaving  the  silent 
forest  alone  as  a witness  of  this  scene. 

RALPH  GAHM,  '18. 


JUDY’S  IDEA. 

Annette’s  needle  was  beating  a 
faint  little  drum-tune  on  the  circle  of 
linen  stretched  tight  over  her  embroi- 
dery-hoops, envolving  a crimson  rose ; 
Mary’s  brush  was  tracing  golden 
scrolls  on  a fine  white  china  cup : 
Katherine’s  long  amber  needles,  were 
weaving  mysteries  of  blue  wool ; Jane’s 
ivory  paper-knife  was  spreading  sweet 
smelling  powder  over  a broad  surface 
of  fleecy  white  stuff ; — the  Christmas 
Club  was  in  busy  session. 

“How  early  it  gets  dark!”  Mary 
complained  bending  low  over  her  cup. 

Jane  sprang  up,  shaking  sweetness 
all  around. 

“Let’s  stop  awhile  and  have  our  tea,” 
she  said.  Pushing  a bell  somewhere, 
and  then,  kneeling  by  the  fire,  she 
started  the  big  logs  into  a crackling 
blaze. 

“Come  on  over  here,  girls,”  she 
called.  “The  tea-things  are  coming  in 
a minute.” 

Down  on  the  rug  they  sat  in  a merry 
circle,  and  wheg  Annie  appeared  she 
was  directed  to  place  her  great  silver 
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tray  on  the  floor.  The  little  kettle  was 
already  singing,  and  the  girls  fell  into 
silence,  listening  and  watching  the  fire. 

“Twilight  and  firelight,  shadows 
come  and  go,”  Annette  murmured. 

“It’s  all  so  comfy,”  Katherine  sighed. 

“Where  can  Judy  be?”  Mary  won- 
dered. 

“Girls,  I’m  worried  about  Judy,” 
said  Jane,  “One  sugar  or  two,  Kay?” 

“Three,  please,”  said  Katherine, 
"Girls,  she  is  worried  about  Judy!” 

“Why  is  she  worried  about  Judy?” 
asked  Annette  in  tragic  tones. 

“Because,”  Jane  explained,  “she 
hasn’t  had  a bright  idea  for  a long  time, 
and  one  must  be  about  due ; and  if  she 
should  get  one  now  and — and  so  near 
Xmas,”  she  finished  anxiously. 

“Oh,  cheer  up!”  Katherine  com- 
forted. “It  has  been  so  long  now,  may- 
be she’s  outgrown  them.” 

“You  know  we  always  do  just  what 
she  suggests,  Annette.  She  has  a way 
— Judy  has.  Our  only  safety  is  not  to 
let  her  suggest  anything.” 

There  was  a distant  sound  as  of  a 
heavy  door  closing,  a swift  rush  as  of 
a little  breeze  coming  and  then  within 
the  circle  a brown  elf  of  a girl  appeared 
with  shining  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks. 

“How  dear  you  look !”  she  cried. 
“Oh,  girls,  I’ve  got  just  the  loveliest 
idea !” 

Then  up  rose  four  determined 
maidens  and  fell  upon  that  small  one. 

“No,  you  don’t,  Judy  Kendall, — oh, 
no,  you  don’t,”  said  Mary,  more  in  fear 
than  in  wrath. 

“Perhaps  if  you’ll  let  us  put  you  right 
to  bed,  you  can  sleep  it  off,  dear,”  cooed 
Annette. 

Judy  wriggled  away  from  her  tor- 
mentors. 

“Are  you  all  quite  crazy?”  she  asked 
sweetly.  “I  was  only  going  to  tell 
you — ” 

“Judy,  darling,”  Jane  broke  in,  “you 
are  not  going  to  tell  us  anything.  No 
lovely  ideas  until  after  Xmas!  Do  you 
get  that  idea,  Judy?” 

Judy  laughed,  tossed  the  brown  coat 
and  furs  and  hat  on  the  sofa,  and  drop- 
ped down  beside  the  tea  tray,  a slim. 


little  figure  in  a white  sailor  suit  and 
red  tie. 

“I  want  my  tea,”  she  said.  “Jane 
knelt  to  serve  her,  and  the  others  com- 
pleted the  merry  circle. 

“You  are  late,  Judy,”  Mary  said. 
“Not  a stitch  of  work  have  you  done 
this  day.” 

Judy  greedily  ate  her  cake. 

What  kept  you,  dear?”  Annette 
coaxed. 

A flame  shooting  up  caught  Judy’s 
dimples,  but  the  girls  did  not  notice 
it. 

“I  had  a lot  of  errands  to  do  for 
mother,”  Judy  explained,  “and  of 
course  I had  to  stop  and  look  at  “The 
Night  Before  Christmas”  in  Smith’s 
window.  That  window  made  me  late 
three  times  to  school  last  week,”  she 
added.  “Well  two  wee  things  were 
looking,  too,  and — but  it’s  a long  story  ; 
you  don’t  want  to  hear  it,”  she  ended. 

Thus  denied,  they  were  sure  they 
wanted  to  hear  every  word  of  it.  Jane 
flooded  the  room  with  light  and  they 
were  all  busy  again,  but  Judy  who 
remained  on  the  floor.  But  they  in- 
sisted upon  her  going  on. 

So  Judy  went  on.  She  had  talked  to 
the  children  beside  her  at  the  window, 
and  they  had  played  a little  game  of 
“I  choose.”  The  little  girl  wanted  the 
baby  doll  in  its  cradle  with  the  wee 
chair  beside  it  hung  with  the  baby 
doll’s  dainty  clothes.  The  small  boy 
sniffed  at  dolls  and  manfully  selected 
an  automobile,  a drum  and  several 
other  things. 

“All  right,”  Judy  had  said  to  them, 
“I’ll  just  step  in  and  mention  to  Santy 
what  you  want." 

But  the  small  girl  had  detained  her, 
explained  that  Judy  must  not,  for  Santy 
was  very  poor  this  year,  her  mother 
had  told  them,  and  he  probably  would 
not  come  to  their  house  at  all. 

“Then,”  said  Judy,  “I  just  whisked 
those  babies  in  and  fed  ’em  hot  choco- 
late and  sandwiches  and  made  ’em  tell 
me  all  about  it.  They  are  Tommy  and 
Bessie  Russell  and  they  live  out  toward 
the  lake.  Their  father  has  been  sick 
for  a long  time  and  their  mother  is  try- 
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ing  to  make  their  money  last  till  he 
can  work  again,  so  Santy  is  too  poor  to 
come.  And  girls,  they  weren’t  even 
dressed  warm  enough — their  toesies 
were  almost  out  of  their  shoesies.” 

“Oh,  Judy!”  Annette  choked.  Judy 
smiled. 

“You’ll  feel  better  in  a minute  dear,” 
she  said.  “I  left  those  babies  drinking 
chocolate  at  the  little  table  and  just  ran 
around  to  father’s  office  and  collected 
my  March  allowance.” 

“Your  March  allowance!”  cried 
Mary  in  horror. 

“Of  course,”  said  Judy  easily,  “I’ve 
spent  them  up  to  April  now.  Well,  we 
bought  shoes,  Tommy,  Bessie  and  I. 
and  stockings  and  mittens.  It  was 
more  fun !” 

They  were  all  listening  very  in- 
terestedly. Finally,  Judy  asked,  “How 
many  presents  did  you  have  last  Xmas, 
Jane  ?” 

“Oh,  forty  or  fifty,  I suppose,  why?” 

“I  had  over  thirty,”  Judy  said.  “No- 
body needs  so  many.  Jane,  won’t  you 
please  give  me  that  baby  doll  in  the 
cradle,  this  year,  and  the  little  clothes 
and  the  chair?” 

“Touched  in  the  head,  poor  thing!” 
said  Mary,  “Better  humor  her,  Jane.” 

“I’m  to  be  Tommy  and  Bessie,  if 
you  please,”  Judy  remarked.  “Girls, 
will  you  really  truly  do  it?  And  not 
give  one  thing  to  Judy?  Girls  will 
you  ?” 

“Oh.  oh,  I think  it’s  great !”  Annette 
exclaimed,  “I  am  going  to  do  it  too. 
I’m  going  to  be  Jessie  Bailv,  that  little 
lame  girl.” 

“I’m  the  O’Connor  twins,  meself,” 
Mary  said,  “I  dunno  what  I’m  wantin’. 
I’ll  inquire  when  me  mother  goes  to 
wash  for  Mrs.  Somebody  nixt  Mon- 
day.” 

The  girls  all  decided  who  they  would 
be,  then  that  they  would  all  have  their 
stockings  hung  up  Christmas  eve  and 
fill  them.  Afterwards  Dave  would  take 
them  around  in  the  car  to  distribute 
them.  Finally  they  decided  on  their 
Santa  Claus. 


through  the  house  five  young  girls  in 
bright  dresses  were  stirring  about  with 
rapidity,  which  caused  David  to  insist 
that  he  had  counted  ten  of  ’em,  at  least. 
Upstairs  in  Jane’s  sitting-room  it  was 
very  quiet.  Hanging  from  the  broad 
chimney  shelf  were  nine  pairs  of  small 
black  stockings. 

The  door  opened  softly  and  closed 
again.  The  little  flames  on  the  hearth 
were  jumping  up  and  down.  Some- 
body was  coming  dragging  something 
over  the  rug.  When  the  somebody  got 
very  near,  the  little  flames  noticed  a girl 
dragging  a sled.  One  by  one  girls 
came  and  went  and  finally  Judy  who 
plumped  herself  down  on  the  rug. 

“Judy!”  a voice  called  outside  the 
door;  “You,  Judy!”  The  girl  on  the 
rug  jumped  up. 

“She  said  not  a word,  but  went 
straight  to  her  work,”  she  chuckled 
softly  and  went  to  emptying  her  bas- 
kets. Soon  the  little  flames  were  alone 
again. 

But  only  for  a few  minutes.  Sud- 
denly the  door  opened  and  the  room 
seemed  full  of  girls.  Santa  Claus  ap- 
peared from  somewhere  and  took  his 
place  by  the  chimney. 

“Jimmy  O’Connor,  Katy  O’Connor,” 
he  said,  “and  will  Jimmy  and  Katy 
please  come  forward?” 

“I’m  they — thim’s  me,  I mean,”  said 
Mary,  carrying  her  things  away. 

“Gladys  Jefferson — Helen  Jefferson,” 
he  read.  "Whar  am  those  pickanin- 
nies?” 

"Heah  we  is,”  laughed  Jane. 

Finally  when  the  presents  were  all 
given  out  the  girls  all  hurried  for  the 
car  which  was  honk-honking  at  the 
door.  The  girls  piled  in  and  with  a 
honk-honk  and  a jingle-jingle  they 
were  off. 

They  went  to  all  the  houses,  the 
O’Connors  being  the  last.  The  twins 
almost  climbed  into  the  car,  but  the 
mother  caught  one  by  the  collar  and 
the  other  by  her  braids. 

“Ain’t  ye  shamed?”  she  scolded. 
“Thank  the  saint  for  your  things  and 
git  along  into  the  house  with  ye !” 

“Aren't  I just  the  cutest  twins,  and 


It  was  the  night  before  Xmas  and  all 
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got  the  sweetest  mother?”  said  Mary 
sarcastically. 

Finally,  it  was  all  over — and  the  girls 
left  for  Judy’s  house. 

“Great  stunt,  that!”  cried  Dave. 
“W  hose  idea  was  it,  anyhow?” 

“Judy’s,”  said  Jane,  proudly. 

“Why,  I thought  it  belonged  to  all 
of  us,”  said  Mary. 

“It  did,”  said  Jane. 

“No,  it  didn’t,”  Annette  insisted,  “It 
was  all  Judy’s,  but  we  wouldn’t  let  her 
label  it,  that  afternoon.  Don’t  you  re- 
member ?” 

Then  they  all  decided  it  was  Judy’s 
idea. 

“I  told  you  we  always  had  to  do 
what  Judy  wanted  us  to,”  said  Mary. 

David  lifted  high  his  cup  of  choco- 
late. 

“Here’s  to  Judy’s  idea,”  he  said.  The 
four  girls  sprang  up  to  drink  the  pretty 
toast,  while  Judy  sat  still  on  the  sofa, 
laughing  and  blinking  very  fast. 

LUCRETIA  KELLOGG,  ’17. 


A CAR  RIDE. 

It  was  a dull,  dreary  sort  of  day  and 
the  rain  came  down  at  intervals.  The 
scene  outside  the  car  window  was 
common  enough.  The  train  was  pass- 
ing through  a rather  thickly  settled 
part  of  the  city,  and  a few  straggling 
children,  heedless  of  the  rain,  were 
playing  in  the  streets.  As  this  scenery 
did  not  interest  me,  I turned  to  gaze  at 
my  fellow  travellers.  Directly  across 
from  me  sat  a rather  stout  man,  deeply 
interested  in  his  magazine.  A little 
girl  who  was  chattering  about  the  won- 
ders of  traveling  was  rather  boring  the 
sedate  young  lady  with  her.  A few 
more  passengers  were  busy  reading 
or  they  were  occupied  with  chewing 
gum  while  staring  about  them. 

Just  in  front  of  me  was  a stout, 
middle-aged  woman  with  a young 
baby.  Up  to  this  time  the  child  had 
been  sleeping  peacefully,  but  suddenly 
as  the  car  started  with  a jerk  it  awoke 
and,  finding  itself  among  strange  sur- 
roundings, began  to  fuss.  As  it  grew 
noisier,  the  stout  man  who  was  busily 


reading  began  to  dart  angry  glances  to- 
wards that  seat,  and  a loud-voiced 
fussy  old-maid  began  to  discuss  the 
topic  of  allowing  babies  to  disturb 
people  in  the  cars.  A kind,  motherly, 
old  woman  behind  me  looked  very 
sympathetic.  As  this  was  the  end  of 
my  journey  I left  the  car  and  its  oc- 
cupants. 

ANNA  PRENDERGAST,  T9. 


ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  18  letters. 

My  3,  2,  1,  10,  are  pet  animals. 

My  2,  17.  is  a preposition. 

My  4,  6,  3,  what  we  all  like  to  see  at 
night. 

My  8,  13,  11,  is  a verb. 

My  12,  18,  14,  4,  is  a word  which  ex- 
presses action. 

My  9,  7,  is  the  objective  case  of  “we.” 
My  16,  17,  5,  15,  is  all  alone. 

My  whole  is  a quotation  from  Dickens. 

CAROL  MASSECK,  T 7. 


A SUNSHINE  BOOMERANG. 

When  a bit  of  sunshine  hits  ye, 

After  passin’  of  a cloud, 

When  a fit  of  laughter  gits  ye’ 

An’  ye’r  spine  is  feelin’  proud, 

Don’t  fergit  to  up  and  fling  it 
At  a soul  that’s  feelin’  blue, 

For  the  minit  that  ye  sling  it 
It’s  a boomerang  to  you. 

The  above  is  taken  from  Capt.  Jack 
Crawford’s  poems.  A short  account  of 
this  man’s  life  just  to  show  some  of 
his  characteristics  and  experiences  is 
most  interesting,  because  his  style 
varies  from  most  poets,  and  his  poems 
are  so  inspiring  and  always  welcome. 

John  Wallace  Crawford,  known  as 
“Capt.  Jack,”  author  and  poet  scout, 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Dongeal, 
Ireland,  March  4,  1847.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  his  boyhood.  He 
ran  away  from  home  to  enlist,  but  was 
several  times  refused  because  of  youth  ; 
he  finally  joined  the  48th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  He  was  severely  wounded 
and  while  in  a hospital  at  West  Phila- 
delphia, was  taught  to  read  and  write 
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bv  a Sister  of  Charity.  After  the  war 
he  went  West ; here  he  became  gov- 
ernment scout  and  served  under  Gen- 
eral Crook  in  Sitting  Bull  campaign, 
in  1876,  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
scouts ; and  was  in  campaigns  against 
Apaches  in  New  Mexico.  He  was  a 
miner  and  ranchman  in  New  Mex- 
ico for  many  years.  Later  he  went 
to  Klondike,  1898,  returning  after  two 
winters.  He  is  now  on  the  lecture 
platform.  He  has  written  poems  and 
about  one  hundred  short  stories  in, 
magazines  and  a dozen  songs  set  to 
music  and  published.  He  now  makes 
his  home  at  Onekama,  Michigan. 

PAUL  HAZELTINE.  '17. 


THE  DEATH  OF  1915  AND  THE 
BIRTH  OF  1916. 

When  Fall  first  makes  her  presence 
felt,  we  all  feel  a certain  sense  of  lone- 
liness, as  though  we  have  lost  some- 
thing that  we  can  never  have  again ; — 
the  long  beautiful  summer  which  has 
slipped  happily  by.  True  other  sum- 
mers will  come ; probably  we  shall  see 
many,  but  each  one  has  its  own  pleas- 
ures and  sorrows  which  make  that 
particular  summer  just  as  different  to 
us  as  are  our  different  friends. 

The  leaves  on  the  trees  seem  to  dress 
up  in  their  very  best  regalia  as  if  for  a 
grand  farewell  to  earth.  Then  slowly, 
one  by  one,  they  drop  softly  to  the 
earth  for  a few  months  of  unconscious- 
ness. There  is  that  chill  in  the  air 
that  makes  us  hasten.  Everything 
about  us  seems  chill  and  gray,  and  we 
are  glad  to  come  indoors  to  the  bright 
fire-side. 

Soon  the  first  gray  hairs  of  1915  ap- 
pear, and  we  have  a snow-fall.  Chil- 
dren in  delight  flock  to  the  nearest  hill- 
side with  sleds.  Winter  has  really 
come.  The  pure,  white  crystal-like 
snow  and  ice  make  the  world  very 
beautiful  and  lends  that  dignity  that 
we  admire  in  elderly  people  with  glis- 
tening locks,  who  keep  that  sparkle  of 
youth  in  their  eyes. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  of  1915 
comes.  Slowly  and  gracefully  the  year 


gives  up  her  life.  She  has  brought 
more  than  the  usual  share  of  sorrow  to 
many  countries,  but  to  the  land  of 
Uncle  Sam  how  good  she  has  been ! 
Let  us  bid  her  a fond  farewell  and 
thank  her  for  the  many  blessings  she 
has  given  us.  If  sorrow  came  into  our 
lives,  we  were  given  strength  and  good 
friends  to  help  us  bear  it.  and  there 
are  very  few  of  us  who  have  nothing  to 
say  in  behalf  of  the  good  work  of  1915. 

Confidently  and  happily  as  any  child 
1916  makes  her  appearance.  Young 
and  beautiful  she  fills  our  souls  with 
new  enthusiasm  and  resolutions.  She  is 
not  as  sympathetic  as  our  old  friend 
was  because  she  lacks  that  element  for 
which  all  philosophers  seek — “ex- 
perience.” We  do  not  know  what  is 
in  store  for  us  this  coming  year,  but 
let  us  try  to  be  true  in  all  things  and 
we  shall  then  love  this  new  friend  as 
well  as  the  departed  one. 

GRACE  M.  DONAHUE,  T 7. 


THE  REVENGE. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  north-west 
woods  of  Canada,  Jean,  the  trapper, 
found  by  the  body  of  a dead  bear 
which  he  was  taking  from  a dead-fall, 
a small  wooly  form.  It  was  a baby 
bear,  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger. 

“Poor  leetle  ting,”  murmurred  Jean 
as  he  picked  the  cub  up  and  put  it  in 
his  coat.  That  night,  in  the  cabin,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a warm  fire  and 
Jean's  care,  the  little  bear  opened  his 
eyes,  then  seeing  the  bear  steak  under 
his  nose,  ate  it  up  with  much  gusto, 
not  knowing,  however,  that  he  was 
eating  his  own  mother.  As  the  months 
rolled  on,  the  bear  grew  in  size  and 
strength,  and  would  follow  Jean  on  his 
visits  to  the  traps,  blundering  into 
everything,  and  making  himself  more 
of  a nuisance  than  a help. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  from 
Jean’s  cabin,  lived  Baptiste,  another 
trapper.  A chain  of  circumstances  had 
made  these  men  enemies.  Several  years 
ago,  Baptiste's  favorite  dog  had  been 
shot,  and  he  laid  the  blame  on  Jean. 
To  get  even  for  this  supposed  outrage, 
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Baptiste  had  robbed  Jean’s  traps,  and 
in  other  ways  annoyed  him.  Once  Jean, 
when  in  the  woods  with  his  dog,  heard 
the  crack  of  a rifle  and  saw  his  dog 
drop  dead ; then  Baptiste  appeared  and 
explained  that  he  had  done  it  to  “even 
things  up.”  After  this,  the  strife  was 
mutual  between  them.  That  spring,  as 
a messenger  from  a near-by  fort  was 
passing  through  those  woods  with 
several  thousand  dollars,  Baptiste  way- 
laid, killed  and  robbed  him,  and  while 
searching  the  corpse,  looked  up  to  see 
Jean  disappearing  through  the  trees. 

According  to  Baptiste’s  reasoning, 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do, — to  kill 
Jean  in  order  to  preserve  his  secret, 
and  finally  the  chance  came.  One 
night,  he  crept  through  the  window  of 
Jean’s  cabin,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand, 
to  the  couch  where  Jean  lay.  All  was 
silent  save  the  regular  snoring  of  Jean. 
Creeping  over  to  him,  Baptiste  paused 
a moment,  then  sunk  the  dagger  up  to 
the  hilt  in  Jean’s  heart,  and  without 
withdrawing  it,  sprang  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  getting  into  his  skis,  disap- 
peared over  the  snow.  Jean,  from  his 
troubled  dreams,  upon  feeling  the 
knife  at  his  heart,  sprang  up  with  a 
terrible  scream,  only  to  fall  weakly 
back,  his  cry  stopped  by  a gush  of 
blood  from  his  mouth. 

By  the  side  of  a lake  in  the  woods, 
the  bear  crouched  behind  a hedge, 
waiting  for  a deer  to  come  that  way 
to  drink.  Suddenly,  he  jumped  up, 
every  muscle  in  his  body  quivering,  as 
upon  the  wind  was  borne  the  long- 
drawn  cry  of  Jean.  With  a snarl  he 
dropped  and  vanished  in  the  shadows. 

In  the  cabin,  Jean  lay  dead.  The 
door  was  pushed  open,  and  the  bear 
shuffled  in.  He  went  to  lean  and  laid 
his  paw  on  him,  but  finding  no  re- 
sponse, saw  that  he  was  dead.  He 
whined  piteously  and  licked  Jean’s  face, 
as  if  trying  to  bring  him  back  to  life 
again ; then  noticing  the  scent  of 
Baptiste,  he  growled  horribly,  and 
tracing  it  to  the  window,  went  outside. 

He  followed  the  trail  of  the  skis 
through  the  woods  and  swamp  until 
they  came  to  the  river;  here  Baptiste 
had  crossed  by  boat.  The  thaws  of 


spring  had  broken  the  ice,  and  the  melt- 
ing snow  from  the  mountains  had  so 
swollen  the  river  that  it  ran  very 
swiftly  toward  the  falls  half  a mile 
below.  The  bear  did  not  hesitate,  but 
sprang  in  and  struck  out  for  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  torrent  rolled  him 
over  and  over  as  he  got  to  the  middle, 
but  he  kept  blindly  on.  Soon  he  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  falls,  and  redoubled 
his  efforts ; he  felt  the  increase  in 
velocity  of  the  river,  and  at  the  same 
time  a cramp  in  his  side.  His  muscles 
became  paralyzed  from  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  the  water,  and  he  was  carried 
unresistingly  toward  the  falls.  Some- 
thing passed  above  his  head;  he  made 
a feeble  grab  at  it,  but  missed  it.  As 
he  was  giving  a howl  of  despair,  his 
foot  struck  a rock,  and  he  was  hurled 
rudely  into  shallow  water  near  the 
bank.  An  eddy  in  the  current  had 
carried  him  to  the  side. 

After  a brief  rest,  the  bear  went  up 
the  bank  of  the  river  to  find  Baptiste’s 
trail.  Ahead  of  him  he  saw  a light ; it 
was  the  fire  of  Baptiste.  Upon  coming 
closer,  he  saw  the  man  he  hated  lying 
by  his  camp  fire,  sleeping.  He  sprang 
upon  him,  and  gathering  him  in  his 
powerful  arms,  drew  him  to  him  until 
his  face  blackened,  and  blood  poured 
from  his  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  mouth  ; 
then  with  a blow  on  the  head  that 
broke  his  skull,  the  bear  dropped  him 
and  started  back  for  Jean’s  cabin. 

In  returning,  by  choosing  a less  dan- 
gerous point,  he  crossed  in  safety,  but 
unseen  foes  lurked  in  the  woods,  and 
as  he  reached  the  other  side,  he  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  side  followed  by  the 
report  of  a gun — a night  hunter  had 
shot  at  him. 

Startled  and  frightened,  the  bear  fled 
through  the  woods  at  a rapid  pace,  but 
the  wound  was  more  serious  than  he 
thought,  and  he  felt  his  strength  slowly 
leaving  him,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
was  in  sight  of  Jean’s  cabin,  he  could 
scarcely  crawl  along.  Finally,  as  he 
reached  the  door,  he  gave  out  and  sank 
in  the  snow,  but  with  his  last  dying 
effort,  he  dragged  himself  over  the 
threshold,  and  with  a glance  at  Jean, 
died. 


MALCOLM  JOHNSON,  ’IS. 
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LIFE. 

Youth. 

With  the  first  grey  streaks  of  early 
dawn, 

While  the  sky  is  yet  dark  and  grey. 

An  eagle  rises  out  of  its  lair 
And  wings  swiftly  after  its  prey. 
Success. 

At  noon  as  the  glorious  sun  sends 
down 

Its  warmth  and  brilliance  to  all, 

A mountain  goat  rests  on  the  highest 
peak 

With  no  fear  of  a future  fall. 

Contentment. 

As  the  sun  sinks  low  in  the  glowing 
west 

Now  shooting  up  golden  rays, 

There  flows  a river  that  comes  to  rest 
In  a lake  with  calm  inlets  and  bays. 

DAVID  SNOW,  '17. 


CHRISTMAS. 

The  great  house  was  aglow  with 
merriment  and  joy.  Around  the  dazz- 
ling, sparkling  Christmas  tree  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Louise,  a beautiful  girl  of  ten  years. 
In  her  dress  of  soft,  yellow  material, 
caught  at  the  waist  by  a sash  of  black 
velvet,  with  her  dark  eyes  dancing,  and 
her  black  hair  hanging  in  curls  about 
her  shoulders  she  was  indeed  the  pic- 
ture of  health  and  happiness. 

Mother  and  father  watched  her  with 
fond  admiration  as  she  turned  from  one 
lovely  gift  to  another.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  was  a new  grand  piano  for 
her  use,  as  she  had  just  begun  to  study 
music.  Under  the  tree  was  a doll, 
dressed  in  fine  clothes,  with  her  own 
trunk  and  private  carriage. 

After  she  had  opened  every  package, 
and  admired  every  present,  her  father 
told  her  of  something  else  that  he  had 
planned  for  her.  It  was  a pony — a real 
Shetland  pony.  To  be  sure  they  had 
a large  touring  car  and  a limousine,  but 
Louise  had  always  wanted  a pony. 
After  they  had  talked  much  about  the 
good  times  in  stores  for  them  in  the 
future,  they  were  served  ice  cream  in 
costly  cut-glass  dishes. 


That  Christmas  Eve  it  was  late  when 
Louise  retired  to  dream  of  ponies,  dolls, 
and  Christmas  festivities. 

* * * * * * 

The  earth  was  very  beautiful  in  its 
mantle  of  soft  snow.  Every  little  twig 
and  branch  was  delicately  adorned  with 
the  silvery  whiteness.  The  dark  sky 
was  set  with  myriad,  diamonds — the 
beautiful  stars.  The  moon  cast  its 
shimmering  rays  over  the  wonderful 
white  world — and  everything  was  so 
quiet,  so  peaceful. 

Into  this  lovely  scene  stepped  a 
young  girl  of  seventeen  years.  She  was 
a slender,  graceful  figure,  and  her  face 
was  eager  and  thoughtful,  as  she 
looked  and  marveled  at  the  sky  above 
and  earth  below.  She  was  earnestly 
thinking — thinking  of  life  and  all  it 
meant  to  her,  of  her  plans,  her  hopes  of 
the  future.  For  somehow  as  she 
walked  and  wondered,  the  joy  of  life, 
with  its  great  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities came  to  her  with  new 
meaning  and  intensity. 

There  was  no  sound  anywhere,  and 
at  last  she  turned  toward  home.  Soon 
she  heard  sweet  music  in  the  distance. 
She  stopped  and  listened.  The  chimes 
were  ringing  in  the  Christmas  Day. 

She  hastened  home,  and  as  she  look- 
ed up  at  the  twinkling  stars,  and  the 
radiant  moon,  she  repeated  softly  the 
wonderful  words,  “When  I consider 
Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou 
hast  ordained : what  is  man,  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ? and  the  son  of  man, 
that  Thou  visited  him?” 

ijj  ;Jc  i{c  :j< 

It  was  in  a little  Sunday  school  in 
the  foreign  district  of  a great  city. 
Surrounded  by  many  ragged  little  chil- 
dren, sat  a young  woman,  eagerly, 
earnestly,  telling  a story  which  some 
had  never  heard  before.  It  was  the 
beautiful  Christmas  story,  and  as  she 
so  simply  and  sweetly  told  of  the  Christ 
Child,  the  little  ones  listened  attentive- 
ly to  her  every  word.  They  were  in- 
terested in  hearing  about  the  shep- 
herds, who  were  out  on  the  hills,  when 
they  heard  the  angels;  and  about  the 
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bright  star  that  the  three  wisemen  saw. 
They  liked  to  know  of  the  Baby,  who 
had  lived  in  that  land  so  far  away.  She 
said  that  all  the  people  were  happy 
that  night,  long  years  ago,  and  that 
now  we  celebrate  His  birthday,  and 
everyone  is  happy  on  Christmas  Day. 

After  the  little  ones  had  left  her,  she 
sat  alone  and  thought  of  the  obligation 
that  was  hers  to  tell  them  of  the  one 
who  came  to  save  them  and  to  lead 
them  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

It  was  a large  city — a city  filled  with 
sin  and  crime.  Along  a dark  street 
walked  a man  bowed  down  with  all  the 
weight  of  suffering  and  sin.  He  had 
no  home,  no  loved  ones ; everything 
was  gone ; he  was  an  outcast. 

Suddenly  faint  sounds  reached  his 
ears.  What  was  it?  Music?  He 
neared  a large  building,  through  whose 
windows  shone  a cheerful  light.  Was 
this  a church?  He  did  not  care.  He 
found  the  door  and  struggled  in,  and 
sat  down,  unnoticed,  near  the  door.  “O 
little  town  of  Bethlehem.”  Those  were 
the  words.  He  had  learned  them  once. 
It  was  when  a little  boy,  that  his 


HONORABL 

Through  the  Window, 

Amos  Stevens,  T6 
Angling  for  a Wise  One, 

Ralph  Walker,  T6 
An  Alaskan  Snow  Storm, 

Hilda  Prescott,  ’16 
The  Penn-Dartmouth  Game, 

Edna  Holt,  T 7 
Never  Disobey  Orders, 

Stanley  Kellog,  T 7 
Christmas  in  the  Country  School, 

Cecelia  Freeman,  T8 
One  Ray  of  Sunshine, 

Charlotte  Holbrook,  ’18 


mother  had  taken  him  upon  her  knee 
and  told  him  the  ever  beautiful  story  of 
the  Christ  Child.  He  remembered  now. 
But  his  mother,  where  was  she?  He 
had  left  home  and  mother  years  before, 
and  since  then  had  trodden  the  down- 
ward path.  He  knew  that  her  prayers 
had  always  followed  him,  and  as  he 
heard  the  words  again,  it  brought  be- 
fore him  his  sinful  unhappy  life. 
“How  silently,  how  silently 
The  wondrous  gift  is  given! 

So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 
The  blessings  of  His  heaven.” 

He  found  himself  repeating  the 
words  as  they  were  sung.  Then  he 
seemed  to  see  a figure  before  him — the 
Saviour  with  open  arms,  softly  calling, 
“Come  unto  me.”  The  man  rose  from 
his  seat  and  with  faltering,  wavering 
steps,  he  made  his  way  to  the  altar, 
and  quietly  knelt  as  the  choir  sang  so 
sweetly,  so  beautifully,  so  tenderly — 
“No  ear  may  hear  His  coming 
Yet  in  this  world  of  sin, 

Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him 
still. 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in.” 

DOROTHY  QUIMBY,  ’16. 

i MENTION. 

Bertram’s  Xmas  Present, 

Marie  Lusk,  ’18 
Tommy’s  Xmas  Transaction, 

Rupert  Marsters,  T8 
The  Boy  Scout  Rally  at  the  Stadium, 
Hobart  Matteson,  T9 
My  Experience  in  a Motor  Boat, 

Minot  Percy,  T9 
Christmas  Cove Whitman  Hall.  T9 

My  First  Fish  Harvey  Walker,  T9 

A Vacation  Trip  in  Europe, 

John  Morgan,  T9. 


The  editor  desires  to  express  her 
earnest  thank-'  to  Miss  Hilda  Prescott, 
a member  of  the  senior  cla><,  for  the 
cut  which  she  so  kindly  made.  M e are 
fortunate  in  having  such  an  artist  in 
our  school ! 

The  editor  sent  out  to  other  schools 
in  the  country  thirty-eight  copies  of 
the  November  Clarion ! We  hope  to 
increase  our  list  in  the  coming  months. 

Our  heartiest  thanks  go  to  the 
schools  from  whom  we  have  received 
papers:  “The  Index,”  South  High, 

Worcester, 

Somerville, 

Brookline, 

Winchester, 

Newton,  Mass. ; “The  Argus,”  Gard- 
ner, Mass. ; and  “The  Red  and  White,” 
Rochester,  N.  H. 


Mass. ; 

“The 

Radiator. 

Mass.  ; 

“The 

Sagamore 

Mass. : 

“The 

Recorder 

Mass. : 

; “Th 

e Review 

large  number  of  advertisements  and 
your  Literary  Department. 

“The  Red  and  White” — Why  not 
have  a more  attractive  cover  design? 
M e would  suggest  that  you  give  to 
other  people,  besides  the  staff,  a chance 
to  write  for  the  paper. 

Latin  we  all  understand : — 

Skato,  skatere,  slipsi,  bumptus,  foolo, 
foolere.  faili,  flunktus. — Ex. 

Sight  translation : — 

Je  habeo  ein  inkwell 
C’est  empty  aujourd’hui. 

Je  muss  ein  theme  scribere 
Auf  ink — ehen — ach  me  ! 

Mit  jackknife  je  vill  scrape  mein  shoe, 
Zu  remouvoir  dass  shine, 

Und  dies  niger  scrapings  mix 
Avec  some  tears  von  brine. 


“The  Sagamore” — Your  November 
number  was  excellent  with  several  ap- 
propriate poems,  but  your  Exchange 
Department  seemed  to  be  missing. 

“The  Index" — M e were  especially 
interested  in  your  “school  forum.”  It 
certainly  is  a fine  idea.  Why  not  en- 
large your  Literary  Department? 

“The  Radiator” — You  have  an  ex- 
cellent magazine  with  some  fine  cuts. 

“The  Review” — You  have  a most  in- 
teresting Literary  Department,  but 
why  not  let  each  class  have  a space 
of  its  own  for  jokes? 

“The  Recorder” — Mre  like  the  idea  of 
printing  the  school  songs  and  cheers. 

“The  Argus” — We  quite  envy  your 


Ach,  janitor,  carissime ! 

This  theme  je  finir  can, 

Mais,  bitte,  fill  mein  inkwell  when 
Ich  wear  some  shoes  von  tan ! — Ex. 

Puzzled  Diner  (to  restaurant  waiter) 
“M’hat  have  you  for  dinner?” 

Maiter — “Roastbeeffricassedchicken 
stewedlambhashbakedandfriedpotatoes 
jampuddingmilkteaandcoffee.” 

Puzzled  Diner — “Give  me  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  syllables.” 

French  Teacher:  “M  hat  is  equival- 
ent to  ‘bon  ami’?” 

Pupil : “Sapolio.” — Ex. 
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The  English  Club  will  give  a Christ- 
mas play  to  the  school  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Marion  Allen  and  Gean  Lufkin. 
At  a meeting  of  the  members  Norah 
Johnson  was  elected  Secretary. 


“S.  C.  C.” 

The  Senior  Conference  Club  has 
been  holding  regular  meetings.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the 
club  has  been  studying  Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. 

DOROTHY  QUIMBY, 
Secretary. 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CIVIC  FORUM. 

October  15,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Forum  was  held.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Forum  shall  be  limited  to  40  mem- 
bers, from  which  a senate  shall  be 
chosen,  consisting  of  7 girls,  7 boys, 
and  a chairman.  The  following  were 
chosen  for  the  Senate  of  the  year 
1915-16. 

HERBERT  COLLINS,  ’17, 
Chairman. 

Rodney  Hardy,  T6. 

Foster  Doane,  T6. 

William  Power,  ’16. 

Harold  Bixby,  ’16. 

Daniel  Sexton,  ’17. 

Elmer  Lowe,  ’17. 

Theodore  Pierce,  ’17. 

Josephine  Baker,  ’16. 

Etta  Buckley,  ’16. 


Edith  MacBride,  ’16. 

Ruth  Lovewell,  ’17. 

Marion  Horton,  ’17. 

Marguerite  Kenney,  T8. 

Harriet  Johnson,  T9. 

November  5,  a meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  called.  The  purpose  of  the 
Forum  was  explained  by  the  director, 
and  the  constitution  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

November  12,  the  second  Forum 
meeting  was  held.  The  following 
officers  for  this  year — 1915-16 — were 
elected : 

Herbert  Collins,  ’17,  Speaker. 

William  Power,  T6,  Treasurer. 

William  Robinson,  T6,  Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

Edith  MacBride,  ’16,  Clerk. 

The  constitution  was  read  and 
adopted. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
December  10.  The  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed is : Resolved : The  Boston 

Elevated  service  to  Arlington  is  in- 
adequate, and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  it. 

EDITH  MACBRIDE.  T6, 

Clerk. 


THE  GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

To  the  sorrow  of  the  members  of  the 
Girls’  Glee  Club,  Miss  Marguerite  Mc- 
Intosh led  the  club  for  the  last  time  on 
Monday,  November  8,  prior  to  mov- 
ing to  her  home  in  the  west. 
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Miss  McIntosh  has  made  many 
friends,  not  only  in  the  club,  but 
throughout  the  whole  school,  being  for 
a time  a teacher  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. Her  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  all  the  girls  was  such  that  they 
will  always  remember  and  be  remem- 
bered by  her.  May  she  be  attended  by 
success  in  all  her  enterprises. 

Our  new  director,  Miss  Florence 
Hale,  who  conducted  the  club  at 
graduation  last  year  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Miss  McIntosh  to  be  absent, 
has  already  proven  her  efficiency.  All 
of  the  girls  extend  to  her  a most  hearty 
welcome. 

CxEAN  LUFKIN,  '16. 

Secretary. 


BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB. 

This  year's  club  is  proving  very 
popular.  A large  number  of  new  boys 
have  turned  out  and  are  trying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  club.  Judging  from  the 
way  the  boys  are  taking  hold  this  year 
the  club  should  be  a great  success. 

At  the  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Clerk  on 
“China.”  the  members  of  last  year’s 
club,  gave  several  selections. 

fOHX  D.  SNOW.  T6. 


FRENCH  CLUB. 

Madame  Guerin,  de  1’AcademieFran- 
caise  et  de  l’lnstruction  Publique,  lec- 
tured in  French  before  the  Cercle  Fran- 
cais,  Monday,  December  6.  at  3.30.  Her 
lecture  this  year  was  upon  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  whom  she  impersonated  in  her 


usual  vivid  manner.  Madame  Guerin 
was  assisted  by  her  young  daughter. 
Renee,  who  took  the  role  of  the  brother 
and  page  of  Jeanne.  Stereoptican 
slides  of  the  scenes  and  personages  of 
the  period,  entertained  the  audience 
between  the  acts. 


GERMAN  CLUB. 

Several  members  of  the  Senior  Ger- 
man class  attended  the  German  play. 
“Englisch,"  given  in  Jacob  Sleeper 
Hall,  Boston  University,  December  3. 
1915. 

A meeting  of  the  German  classes  of 
the  Arlington  High  School  was  held 
Thursday,  December  9,  to  reorganize 
the  “Mehr  Ivunde  Yerein.”  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : Presi- 

dent, Amos  Stevens,  T6;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, William  Kirlin,  T6;  Secretary. 
Evelyn  Chamberlain,  ’17;  Treasurer. 
Marian  Pierce,  ’16. 

In  the  near  future  Professor  Perrin, 
head  of  the  German  Department  of 
Boston  University,  will  address  the 
German  Club. 


WIRELESS  CLUB. 

A Wireless  Club  has  been  organized 
in  the  school  with  Wesley  Clark  as 
president.  H.  O.  Bixby,  as  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Rodney  Hardy  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  By  the  time  the  Clarion  ap- 
pears it  is  hoped  that  a set  will  have 
been  installed  and  be  in  working  order. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  join. 

Meetings  held  Tuesdays  at  2.30  in 
Room  34. 
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The  members  of  A.  H.  S.  Alumni  are 
scattered,  it  would  seem,  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Those  of  us  who 
have  gone  out  into  the  business  world 
seem,  somehow  to  become  lost  to  view 
unless  closely  followed  up.  Our  mem- 
bers who  seek  fame  and  renown  in  the 
higher  paths  of  learning,  although 
frequently  brought  forcibly  to  our 
minds  by  their  achievements,  unfor- 
tunately suffer  neglect  at  times.  Any 
information  about  any  A.  H.  S.  Alum- 
nus will  be  appreciated  by  the  editors 
and  by  a large  circle  of  interested 
friends  and  readers  of  our  Clarion. 

Ruth  Mitchell  of  the  class  of  T5,  who 
is  taking  the  course  on  Household 
Economics  at  Simmons  this  year,  was 
elected  treasurer  of  her  class. 

Roger  Bell,  ’ll,  at  Maine,  has  made 
a very  enviable  reputation  for  himself 
on  the  track.  He  has  captained  the 
team  for  several  years  and  broken  the 
tape  in  several  races.  In  the  National 
Cross  Country  run  held  November  20, 
he  finished  third  with  Albert  Munder- 
lich,  another  Arlington  Alumnus  and 
Maine  student,  taking  eleventh  place. 

Harold  Moxon,  T5,  is  in  Baltimore, 
studying  to  be  a chemist. 

Pauline  Clare,  of  T5,  is  employed  as 
stenographer  in  the  senior  offices  of 
the  International  Glue  Co. 

Walter  Horton,  A.  H.  S.,  T3,  who 


has  won  many  honors  at  Harvard  this 
year,  has  been  elected  to  the  Junior 
Eight  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
and  has  also  been  chosen  poet  of  that 
society. 

Robert  Cook,  T3,  has  a position  as 
salesman  in  John  R.  Ainsley’s  whole- 
sale dry  goods  store. 

Charles  Gott,  ’05,  a former  business 
manager  of  the  Clarion,  is  instructor  in 
English  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe. 

Harold  Kimball,  former  president  of 
the  class  of  T4,  who  is  studying  at 
Tufts,  has  been  elected  manager  of  the 
Tufts  track  team. 

Wilton  S.  Jardine,  T2,  of  U.  of  M. 
Kappa  Sigma  House,  is  a member  of 
the  Campus  board  and  solo  cornetist 
in  the  band. 

George  C.  Currier,  T3,  is  a member 
of  the  Tri  Kappa  Fraternity,  and  al- 
though on  the  football  squad  has  been 
unable  to  play. 

Donald  Scully,  T3,  Dartmouth,  made 
several  of  the  trips  taken  by  the  foot- 
ball team  to  other  colleges  for  games, 
and  has  been  elected  member  of  the 
Tri  Kappa  Fraternity. 

Pauline  Carman,  T4,  after  a year  at 
Birmingham,  is  studying  languages  at 
Marycliff. 

Correction:  Hamlyn  Robbins  is  at 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

M.  GRETCHEN  KING. 
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1916. 

The  new  cut  above  seems  to  suggest 
reams  of  witty  sayings  below.  Seniors, 
do  try  to  be  worthy  of  it,  and  introduce 
a little  humor  into  classes ! 

Class  Report. 

On  Thursday,  December  2,  a class 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall,  after  the 
regular  Assembly  exercises.  Pres. 
Berquist  conducted  the  meeting,  with 
occasional  suggestions  from  Mr.  Clerk. 

The  first  matter  brought  before  the 
class  was  the  question  of  dues.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  finally  unan- 
imously voted  that  amount  of  dues  for 
the  ensuing  year  shall  be  seventy-five 
cents. 


Mr.  Clerk  spoke  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  1916  to  have 
other  than  the  class  and  school  pins 
already  established  for  us  by  our 
worthy  predecessors. 

It  was  also  A’oted  that  a committee 
of  five  be  chosen  by  the  teacher  advisor, 
to  have  power  in  regard  to  the  plans 
for  the  social. 

At  the  closing  of  the  period,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 
RUTH  E.  GLEASON,  T6, 

Secretary. 


( German) 

Or-s-y:  “What’s  the  accent  doing 


The  next  question  for  discussion  was 
in  regard  to  the  date  for  the  Senior 
Social.  Miss  Magner  has  a plan  in 
mind,  the  preparation  of  which  will 
take  about  seven  weeks.  Considering 
that,  it  was  voted  that  the  social  would 
be  held  on  January  28,  1916. 

The  last  business  before  the  meeting 
was  the  electing  of  a committee  for  the 
submitting  of  a constitution.  Two  mo- 
tions were  made  and  carried:  First, 

that  the  committee  should  be  elected 
by  the  floor  and  should  have  only 
recommendatory  power ; second,  that 
the  committee  should  consist  of  a chair- 
man and  four  others,  the  president  of 
the  class  being  the  chairman.  Those 
elected  were  Robinson,  Miss  Peirce, 
Miss  Marion  Allen,  and  Stevens.  Miss 
Baker  and  Hardy  were  also  nominated. 


on  ‘Thier’?” 

Miss  M-g-r : “That’s  only  a dot  run- 
ning away.” 

Latin  I Y.  A. 

Miss  R-b-t-n  : “Now  that’s  an  easy 

thing  to  remember,  if  you  only  keep  it 
in  mind!” 

In  a Senior  English  Theme. 

“The  mother,  on  going  away,  said  to 
her  daughter,  ‘Now,  don't  let  any  con- 
spicuous people  into  the  house.’  ” 

French  IV.  A. 

Miss  R.  (translating)  : “She  lifted  a 
hook  of  fire.” 

Miss  L-tt-f-d  : “Some  stunt!” 
German  III. 

Translation  of:  “Nebenan  hat  Frau 
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Schafer  eine  vortreffliche  Pension,” — 
“Nearby  is  Fran  Schafer,  a pleasant 
boarding-house.” 

There  seems  to  be  a new  member  at 
our  Senior  Class  meetings?,  namely, 
“the  Chair.”  His  name  and  lineage 
are  rather  vague,  but  he  is  extremely 
popular,  however. 

Now  that  the  permanent  seats  have 
arrived,  the  members  of  German  II.  are 
confident  that  the  “Watch  on  the 
Rhine,”  threatened  by  Miss  M-g-r  for 
unnecessary  noise,  will  not  come  off. 


OLD  YEAR  REVOLUTIONS. 

We  know  most  people  have  resolved. 

When  one  old  year  has  just  revolved, 

To  make  their  habits  improve  a great 
deal, 

They’ll  speak  the  truth  and  never  steal. 

They  won’t  do  this  and  they  will  do 
that, 

Some  will  try  to  get  thin  and  others 
fat. 

They’ll  get  up  early  in  time  for  school, 

Where  they  won’t  whisper  or  break 
any  rule. 

Of  course  our  intentions  are  the  best 
to  be  found, 

When  it  comes  time  for  acting  we 
don’t  “get  round.” 

“Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,” 

(Not  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme) 

For  not  doing  to-day  what  can  wait 
’till  to-morrow, 

Is  sure  in  the  end  to  bring  one  much 
sorrow. 

Now  for  the  class  whose  color  is  green, 

You  surely  all  know  we  mean  T6. 

Let's  make  this  year  such  a roaring 
success, 

That  we’ll  always  be  remembered  in 
dear  A.  H.  S.  ' 

A.  H.,  T6. 

WARNING  OF  DANGER. 

Oh,  what  is  the  use  of  a Freshman? 

And  why  should  it  roam  through  our 
school  ? 


If  at  morning  assembly  it  snickers 
Or  talks,  all  regardless  of  rules? 

I don’t  think  WE  ever  did  it 
And  surely  there’s  now  not  a one 
That  would  brazenly  snicker  or  whis- 
per 

Just  as  soon  as  the  school  had  begun. 
Yet  care  must  be  taken,  bold  Senior, 
Or  else,  as  the  rumor  doth  say, 

A deportment  slip  signed  by  your 

teacher 

Will  be  apt  to  be  coming  your  way. 

Miss  B. : “B — , define  a parallelo 

piped.” 

B — : “A  parallelopiped  is  a biped 

having  — .” 

We  would  like  to  hear  the  statement 
finished. 

Sympathy  extended  to  Miss  W — for 
her  unfortunate  entanglement  between 
the  desk  and  chair  during  a history 
recitation. 

Mr.  G.  explaining  a problem  to 
S-v-ns : Now  the  weight  is  one  foot 

from  the  end  of  the  lever,  so  put  your 
foot  down  first,  to  be  sure  of  it.  The 
next  step  is  simple. 

1917. 

We  would  warn  our  good  towns- 
people not  to  be  alarmed  at  what 
might  seem  an  outbreak  of  street  cor- 
ner loafing.  It  is  only  members  of  the 
Senate  keeping  tabs  on  the  street  cars. 

Mr.  G-d  : “Now  name  this  article.” 

Miss  D-v-s  (writing):  “Rheumatic 

trough.” 

P-kh-st  (finishing  a description  of 
the  Shakespearian  theatre)  : “The 

girl’s  parts  were  always  taken  by  boys 
so  altogether  it  was  very  uninteresting. 

Professor  of  Chemistry:  “Under 

what  combination  is  gold  most  quickly 
released?” 

Student,  after  pondering  a while:  “I 
know,  marriage.” 

Miss  M.,  naming  the  different  ways 
to  express  “may”  in  German. 
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“Well,  K-n.” 

“You  left  out  one.” 

"Really?” 

“Yes,  the  month  of  May.” 

Heard  in  cloakroom.  “For  good- 
ness sakes,  Helen,  why  did  you  carry 
your  umbrella  to  school  to-day?” 
Helen  : “Well,  it  can’t  walk,  can  it?” 

“What  do  you  think  of  our  scheme 
for  the  Christmas  decorations?”  she  in- 
quired. “It  is  holly  over  laurel  leaves.” 
“Very  good,”  he  replied,  “but  person- 
ally I should  prefer  mistletoe  over 
yew.” — Ex. 

King,  giving  the  principal  parts  of 
the  verb  “to  read”:  lesen-lice-ge? 

In  bookkeeping,  Mr.  C. : “G.,  your 

mouth  is  open.” 

G. : “Yes.  I opened  it.” 

Mr.  C. : “Miss  D.,  put  a new  blotter 
under  your  inkwell.” 

Miss  D. : “How  will  I put  the  holes 
through  it?” 

Mr.  C. : “Bite  them.” 

CLASS  1918. 

One  of  our  teachers  has  greatly  com- 
plimented us,  ranking  us  in  her  estim- 
ation as  the  best  class  in  the  high 
school.  Our  school  attendance  and 
punctuality  were  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  classes  for  the  first  two 
months.  We  are  proud  of  our  mem- 
bers, Forest  Cameron  and  Clinton  Pea- 
body, the  winning  cross  country  men. 
There  are  other  things  which  our  mem- 
bers have  done  to  bring  honor  to  the 
class  for  which  we  are  also  proud. 
Why  just  think  of  this!  Me  have  in 
our  class  a boy,  who,  a certain  teacher 
thinks,  is  almost  too  good.  But  let's 
not  become  too  swelled  over  these  little 
compliments,  lest  we  should  burst,  and 
then  not  be  able  to  do  greater  things. 

We  all  surely  appreciate  our  prin- 
cipal's plan  of  class  organization.  His 
plan  is  just  what  we  need  for  a suc- 
cessful class  meeting;  because  this  first 
school  period  of  the  day  is  right  for 
our  stomachs  and  for  our  compulsory 


attendance.  What  more  do  we  need 
besides  this  for  a good  class  meeting? 
We  need  to  give  to  our  principal,  our 
class  advisor,  and  our  officers  our  faith- 
ful and  hearty  co-operation. 

Reciting  in  Geom.  II.  B.  on  the 
Method  of  Superposition. 

Miss  Stick-y — “A-a-a  ! You  do  this- 
a-a-by  superstition.” 

Miss  R.,  correcting  Smith’s  Latin 
declensions — “What  is  the. queer  look- 
ing mark  over  the  “i”  in  this  word — 
Is  it  a long  mark  or  a dot?” 

Bright  Pupil — “It  is  an  eye  brow.” 

Freshman  (to  editor) — “I’ve  got  a 
book  in  my  home  room  that  has  every 
word  of  that  longitory  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  the  Clarion.” 

Editor — “What ! Show  it  to  me.” 

The  Freshman  disappeared,  but  soon 
returned  carrying  a large  dictionary. 

Teacher,  in  discussing  wheat  — 
“Name  several  breakfast  foods." 

Pupil — “Well,  for  one — ‘Alfalfa’” 
(good  for  horses). 

Why  Pupils  Come  to  School. 
Freshies  come  just  for  the  walk, 
Sophomores  come  to  laugh  and  talk. 
Juniors  come  to  close  their  eyes, 

Seniors  come  to  eye  their  clothes. 

Teacher,  explaining  the  meaning  of 
"elope” — "Elope  means  to  run  away. 
Now,  can  anyone  give  me  a sentence 
using  the  word.” 

Bright  Pupil — “The  horse  eloped." 
— Exc. 

In  Gym. — “How  can  you  tell  if  you 
are  flat-footed?” 

Ans. — “Put  your  foot  on  the  floor 
and  look  under  it.” 

Mother — “Why,  Johnnie,  where  did 
you  hear  that  naughty  word?” 

Johnnie — “Well ! Kipling  used  it  and 
he — ” 

Mother — “Don't  you  ever  play  with 
him  again.” — Exc. 
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1919. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the 
Clarion  a list  of  class  officers  was 
printed.  A correction  should  be  made 
on  this  list : Marietta  Bell  was  elected 
Secretary — not  Treasurer  as  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  Seniors  and  Juniors  may  be  pretty. 
The  Sophomores  may  be  nice, 

But  when  it  comes  to  brains, 

The  Freshmen  cut  the  ice  ! (?) 

Latin  I. 

Mrs.  W. : “What  is  the  English 

meaning  of  ‘optimus’?” 

Pupil : “An  eye  doctor.” 

Miss  F.  to  M.,  who  was  not  paying 
attention:  “Go  point  out  Sparta  on 

the  map.” 

M.  (after  looking  in  Russia  and  Nor- 


way) : “I  never  saw  a map  like  this 

before.” 

Miss  F. : “What  are  clans?” 

Pupil : “Clams  are  little  shell — ” 

A Freshman  was  looking  at  the  cover 
of  the  Clarion.  Suddenly  she  saw  in 
the  corner  “P.  Clare.”  “0,  is  that  why 
they  call  it  the  Clarion?”  she  asked. 

On  day  in  a French  class  the  teacher 
said,  “All  fruits  are  feminine  except 
lemons,  and  they  are  masculine.” 
Whereupon  the  girls  screamed,  but  the 
boys  failed  to  see  the  humor  of  the 
joke. 

Suggestions  to  Seniors — Why  be  so 
“stuck-up,”  you’ll  be  Freshmen  next 
year ! 
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FOOTBALL. 

On  Saturday,  October  23rd,  Water- 
town  came  over  here  and  gave  us 
battle,  but  were  doomed  to  defeat.  We 
played  a hard  game  and  by  the  end  of 
the  third  period  had  piled  up  a score  of 
thirteen.  Then  the  entire  second  team 
was  sent  in.  On  a fluke  play  and  a 
fumble,  Cousineau  of  Watertown,  got 
the  ball  and  ran  through  our  entire 
team  for  a touchdown.  The  final  score 
was  13-7  in  our  favor.  Down  and 
Cousens  starred  for  Arlington. 

Wednesday,  the  27th,  we  played 
Hyde  Park,  which  had  a much  heavier 
team  than  ours.  They  started  with  a 
burst  of  speed  that  quite  dazzled  our 
team  and  made  gains  almost  at  will. 
However,  in  the  second  half,  we  came 
to  and  by  good  luck,  along  with  good 
playing,  we  scored  twice.  Down 
blocked  a kick  and  fell  over  the  Hyde 
Park  goal  line  for  a touchdown.  The 
final  score  stood  13-0. 

November  3rd,  the  team  went  to 
Winthrop  and  defeated  the  High 
School  there  in  a very  close  game  the 
score  being  13-12.  In  the  last  minute 
of  play  the  Winthrop  back  kicked  a 
field  goal,  but  just  then  a substitute 
ran  on  the  field  and  the  referee  would 
not  allow  the  score.  Peabody  was  the 
star  of  the  game. 

Tuesday,  the  5th,  we  played  Bel- 
mont on  Spy  Pond  field.  It  was  a very 
rainy  day  but  both  teams  insisted  upon 
playing.  After  two  or  three  scrim- 
mages the  game  settled  into  a kicking 
match  with  the  honors  about  even. 


Neither  side  could  score,  however,  and 
both  teams  were  disappointed. 

The  9th  of  November  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  day  of  the  Lexington 
game.  With  great  expectations  nearly 
the  whole  High  School  went  up  to 
cheer  Arlington.  The  teams  were  very 
evenly  matched  and  fought  valiantly 
for  victory.  At  the  opening  of  the 
second  half  Arlington  kicked  off  and 
the  ball  settled  into  the  arms  of  Day, 
the  brilliant  Lexington  player.  With 
superb  broken  field  running  he  ran 
through  the  entire  Arlington  team  for 
the  only  touchdown  of  the  game.  An 
easy  goal  was  kicked,  putting  Lexing- 
ton seven  points  in  the  lead.  This, 
however,  was  sufficient,  for  try  as  we 
might  we  were  unable  to  score. 

The  following  Saturday,  the  great 
game  of  the  season  came  off.  The  team 
went  over  to  Melrose  to  try  our  luck 
there.  The  marking  of  the  field  did  not 
please  us,  but  this  only  succeeded  in 
delaying  the  game.  Nowell  of  Melrose, 
played  a fine  game,  making  frequent 
gains,  finally  going  over  for  the  only 
score  of  the  game,  after  a hard  fight. 
Because  of  unjust  penalties  we  objected 
and  then  Melrose  held  off  till  it  was  too 
dark  to  finish  the  game. 

The  22nd,  we  played  Winchester 
here  and  had  a hard  tussle.  Each  team 
was  of  the  same  weight  and  of  about 
the  same  ability.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  last  period  a Winchester  back 
kicked  a field  goal  and  decided  the 
contest  much  to  our  dismay. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  we  playea  our 
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last  game  with  Woburn,  on  a very 
slippery  field.  Our  team  was  much 
superior  to  theirs  and  we  easily  de- 
feated them  16-0.  The  same  day  Ar- 
lington Alumni  played  Winchester 
Alumni  and  was  easily  defeated  by  a 
score  of  25-0. 


CROSS  COUNTRY. 

As  Mr.  Clerk’s  lecture  brought  the 
necessary  money  our  cross  country 
team  went  to  Cornell  to  try  to  bring 
back  the  trophy  to  our  school  per- 
manently. Nine  men  were  sent  with 
Coach  McCarty  and  Mr.  Long.  The 
day  of  the  race  was  very  rainy,  so 
muddy  it  was  hard  for  the  men  to  run. 
Our  greatest  rival  was  Buffalo  Tech- 
nical School.  Although  the  team  got 
a pretty  poor  start  they  finished  quite 
strong.  The  Buffalo  team  won,  how- 
ever, with  a score  of  39-85.  The  Ar- 
lington men  came  in  as  follows  : Cam- 
eron, 5th;  Peabody,  15th;  Robinson, 
17th  ; Morton,  23rd  ; Collins,  25th  ; Hat- 
field, 46th ; Mahoney,  52nd ; Adams, 
61st  ; and  Saunders,  77th.  This  run 
came  off  October  30,  at  Ithica,  New 
York. 

On  November  20th,  the  Mystic  Val- 
ley League  run  was  held  and  Arlington 
for  the  fourth  time  won  it  over  a field 
of  forty-nine  starters.  The  schools 
represented  were  Arlington,  Wake- 
field, Somerville,  Peabody,  Medford 
and  Woburn.  The  first  five  Arlington 
men  were  : Cameron,  3rd  ; Peabody, 

5th  ; Robinson,  10th  ; Collins,  15th  ; and 
Hatfield,  17th.  The  scores  were:  Ar- 
lington, 50;  Wakefield,  65;  Peabody, 
90;  Somerville,  91;  Medford,  98R> ; 
Woburn,  120^2.  This  victory  gave  us 
the  New  England  championship,  which 
was  formerly  held  by  Wakefield. 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  BOYS  OUT 
FOR  HOCKEY  TEAM. 

Squad  of  68  Reports  to  Dr.  William 
McCarthy,  Who  Will  Coach  Them — 
Many  Veterans  in  the  Bunch. 

By  A.  J.  Rooney. 

Arlington  High  School  should  be 


represented  by  a strong  ice  hockey 
team  in  the  interscholastic  league  this 
winter.  One  of  the  largest  squads  to 
ever  come  out  for  an  Arlington  High 
hockey  team  is  now  training  under 
Forrest  Osgood  and  J.  Hutchinson. 
The  squad  which  they  have  charge  of 
numbers  68. 

Captain  Donnelly,  Peabody,  S.  Cook, 
W.  Robinson,  John  McCarthy,  W. 
Barry,  N.  Jost,  R.  Sunergren  and  J. 
McCarthy  are  veterans  from  last  year 
and  it  is  likely  a majority  of  this  group 
will  make  the  team  this  year. 

The  playing  of  Capt.  Donnelly,  Pea- 
body, Jost  and  Barry  attracted"  much 
attention  last  year,  and  if  last  year’s  ex- 
perience is  of  any  benefit  to  them,  they 
should  show  a lot  stronger  in  the  1915- 
1916  hockey  season.  The  other  veterans 
will  give  these  boys  a hard  battle  for 
regular  positions. 

What  material  there  is  in  the  large 
number  of  recruits  out  of  the  team  is 
not  known. 

In  the  past  seasons  Arlington  has 
had  good  skaters  and  it  is  the  belief 
this  year  is  not  going  to  be  an  excep- 
tion. When  the  ice  comes  practice  will 
be  held  every  day  after  school  and  will 
consist  of  skating,  and  shooting  the 
puck.  Those  out  for  the  team  are : 
Forwards. 

C.  Peabody,  S.  Cook,  W.  Robinson, 
N.  Jost,  R.  Sunergren,  C.  Daly,  J. 
Lyons,  L.  Pierce,  T.  Geary,  R.  Hadley, 
L.  Reycroft,  F.  Hatch,  F.  O’Keefe,  L- 
Collins,  R.  Jones,  R.  Gillespie,  J.  Cros- 
by, J.  McCarthy,  F.  Maguire,  P.  Thorn- 
ton, A.  J.  Keany,  W.  J.  Murphy,  R.  Col- 
lins, J.  Snow. 

Goals. 

W.  Barry,  F.  I.  Power,  J.  Hamall,  A. 
W.  Stevens,  W.  Anderson,  C.  S.  Web- 
ber, F.  O’Connell. 

Defense. 

Capt.  Donnelly,  W.  F.  Gay,  E.  Tiles- 
ton,  M.  Keane,  J.  Johnson,  H.  Collins, 
W.  Powers,  R.  Dickson,  C.  Moore,  G. 
Down,  J.  Blue,  F.  Gillespie,  H.  Morse, 
S.  Morton,  R.  Walker,  M.  Dodge,  H. 
Cousens,  F.  McCarthy,  J.  Mahoney,  S. 
Caterino,  G.  Brooks,  T.  A.  Schwamb, 
H.  Pick,  J.  Lynch,  G.  Jardine,  John 
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McCarthy,  Anderson  Bower,  S.  Good- 
win, AY.  Rislin,  K.  Reed,  R.  C.  Hardy, 
F.  H.  Power,  D.  Geary,  S.  Ivellog,  C. 
Keenan  and  S.  S.  Ring. 


HOCKEY. 

Saturday,  Dec.  25,  1915 — Alumni  at 
Arlington. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  29,  1915 — Stone- 
ham  at  Arlington. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  5,  1916 — Belmont 
at  Arlington. 

Friday,  Jan.  7,  1916 — Cambridge 

Latin  at  Arena.* 

Friday,  Jan.  14,  1916 — Somerville  at 
Arena.* 

Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  1916 — Stone- 
ham  at  Stoneham. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22,  1916 — Dartmouth. 
1919,  at  Hanover. 

Monday,  Jan.  24,  1916 — Rindge  at 
Arena.* 

W ednesday,  Jan.  26,  1916 — Brook- 
line at  Arlington. 

Monday,  Jan.  31,  1916 — Newton  at 
Arena.* 

Thursday,  Feb.  3,  1916 — English 

High  at  Arlington  (Pending). 

AA  ednesdav,  Feb.  9,  1916 — Exeter  at 
Exeter. 

Friday,  Feb.  11.  1916 — Medford  at 
Arena.* 


Monday,  Feb.  14,  1916 — Malden  at 
Arlington  (Pending). 

Monday,  Feb.  21.  1916 — Boston  Col- 
lege High  at  Arlington. 

Friday,  March  3,  1916 — Melrose  at 
Arena.*  (Evening  at  8.15.) 

This  schedule  is  correct  to  date  and 
will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  H.  STEVENS, 
Manager. 


FIELD  HOCKEY. 

The  first  field  hockey  game  of  the 
year  was  played  with  Radcliffe  College 
at  Cambridge,  and  we  came  with  the 
small  end  of  an  8-1  score.  Our  team 
fought  hard  but  the  much  larger  col- 
lege team  ran  away  with  the  game. 

The  next  game  was  with  the  Lexing- 
ton girls.  We  had  fond  hopes  of  beat- 
ing them  to  pay  for  the  beating  in  foot- 
ball two  days  before.  But  after  the 
first  run  with  the  ball  it  was  evident 
that  Arlington  was  not  in  it.  It  was 
simply  a runaway,  Lexington  winning 
by  a score  of  10-0.  Nevertheless,  our 
girls  played  hard  and  did  not  give  their 
opponents  a point  that  they  did  not 
deserve. 

Friday  the  team  went  to  Wnnthrop, 
undiscouraged  by  their  poor  start. 


HTI*  A J is  good  for  ten  cents  in  cash  to  the  A.  H.  S.  A.  A.  if 
1 lJlO  ilLI*  presented  us  with  a $1.50  cash  order.  Work  for  it,  boys. 


William  Whytal  <1  Son 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue 


W.  W.  ROBERTSON 

Upholsterer  and  Cabinet 
Maker 

Antique  Furniture  a Specialty.  Window 
Shades,  Draperies,  Mattress  and  Carpet  Work. 
Furniture  Packed.  Furniture  Moved  and 
Stored.  Hand  Bags  and  Trunks. 

468  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington  Centre 

REUBEN  W.  LeBARON 

Electrician  and  Contractor 

Dealer  in  Electrical  Supplies,  Fixtures,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

474  flassachuselts  Ave.,  Arlington 


E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

Snow’s  Ice  fcream 

and  fancy  Ices 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 
Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.  Supplied 

Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

JOHN  D.  ROSIE  Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing 
Repairing 

637  Massachusetts  Avenue  : Arlington 


ROBINSON  & HENDRICK 
Real  Estate 

Telephone  606  Massachusetts  Aveuue 

Arlington  48  Arlington 


DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington 


H.  KREEM,  Holiday  Goods  a Specialty 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Stationery 

198  Massachusetts  Ave.,  East  Arlington 

Telephone  21878 


SWAIN’S  FISH  HARKET 

Fish,  Oysters  and  Clams 

Telephone  Arlington  1259-m 

194  MASSACHUSETTS  AYE. 


Base  Ball  Managers! 

SAMPLE  CARDS  OF 


Base  Ball  Uniforms 

Are  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request.  Every  manager  who  wants  the 

BEST  FIT  AND  LATEST  FATTERNS 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

Should  send  for  these  sample  cards. 

BALLS,  BATS,  GLOVES. 

SHOES,  MASKS,  ETC. 

Complete  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 


WRIGHT  & DITSON 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston 


ARLINGTON 

THEHTRE 


Evenings  at  8 

Matinees — Tuesday,  Thursday 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Holidays 
at  2 30 


WALTER  F.  ANGUS  & CO. 

Arlington 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  SUCCESS  is  based  on 
MERIT,  not  tradition 


HARVARD  PHOTO  COflPAN  Y 
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THE  INVASION  OF  ARLINGTON 


It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war  between  Germany  and  America 
that  the  Germans  made  a landing  on 
the  New  England  coast  near  Boston. 
You,  of  course,  are  already  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  Germany,  when  she 
had  won  the  European  war  in  BUT,  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States  two 
vears  later,  although  she  was  badly 
crippled  and  had  very  few  men.  But 
she  had  an  enormous  number  of  huge 
guns,  and  her  men  were  trained  sol- 
diers. while  the  United  States  had  very 
few  pieces  of  artillery  and  her  millions 
of  men  had  no  military  training. 

I shall  not  recount  the  landing  of  the 
enemv,  but  what  I have  to  tell  is  of 
their  ' occupation  of  Arlington  during 
the  seige  and  bombardment  of  Boston. 
I was  on  my  Spring  vacation  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  when  these  incidents 
happened,  but  my  young  cousin  saw 
the  whole  thing  and  has  told  me  the 
story  many  times  since. 


It  seems  that  on  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary - 7 , 1920,  a huge  lieet  appeared  sud- 
denly off  Gloucester,  and  as  our  navy 
was  then  hovering  near  New  York  and 
Boston  the  Germans  encountered  little 
resistance.  They  landed  there  and 
forced  thousands  of  civilians,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  to  aid  them  in 
landing  their  big  guns.  Then  they 
started  on  the  march  for  the  towns 
surrounding  Boston,  and  reached  Ar- 
lington in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day. 

On  Turkey  Hill  and  Arlington 
Heights  they  mounted  powerful  bat- 
teries of  those  monster  guns  made 
famous  in  the  European  war,  and 
known  as  “Black  Maria’s/’  Half  an 
hour  later  that  famous  bombardment  of 
Boston  began.  The  explosions  shook 
the  whole  town,  and  made  poor  Her- 
bert's head  ring. 

The  streets  of  the  town  were  throng- 
ing with  soldiers,  automobiles,  supply 
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wagons,  and  more  artillery  going  on 
to  Dorchester  and  the  Bine  Hills.  As 
dusk  fell  the  forts  in  the  liarbor  opened 
tire  in  return,  and  the  big  shells  began 
dropping  all  around,  killing  as  many 
Americans  as  Germans.  One  struck 
the  tower  of  the  Town  Hall  and  ex- 
ploded, blowing  the  roof  off  that  build 
ing.  Another  collapsed  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  new  high  school.  Home 
houses  were  literally  blown  to  atoms. 

It  seems  that  for  nearly  a year  two 
German  spies  had  boarded  at  a fash- 
ionable boarding  house  on  Pleasant 
Street,  disguised  as  business  men,  and 
these  two  had  located  the  range  and  lo- 
cation of  every  important  building  in 
Boston.  It  was  on  their  plans,  which 
they  obtained  by  pleasant  sight-seeing 
trips  with  several  high  school  teachers 
as  guides,  that  the  enemy  finally 
silenced  the  forts  on  the  next  day. 

During  the  night.  Cousin  Herbert 
had  hidden  with  his  father  in  his  cellar 
to  escape  the  shells,  but  at  dawn  he 
decided  to  see  what  was  going  on  and 
crept  outdoors. 

As  it  grew  light  he  was  awestruck 
at  the  terrific  devastation  of  the  town. 
Of  all  the  public  buildings  but  two  re- 
mained upright.  The  lower  part  of 
Arlington  was  in  flames  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  check  them.  The 
German  officers  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Robbins  home  as  their  headquar- 
ters, and  tents  were  pitched  on  the 
playground  for  the  soldiers,  also  in  the 
field  opposite  the  high  school. 

Herbert  proceeded  towards  Arling- 
ton Centre,  and  here  came  upon  one  of 
the  tragic  incidents  of  the  war.  Mount- 
ed on  the  horse  trough  before  a gather- 
ing of  German  officers  and  men  was  a 
man  with  very  short,  curved  legs  and 
large  body.  He  was  decorated  all  over 
with  small  American  flags  and  was  ex- 
citedly haranguing  the  group  before 
him.  Suddenly  there  was  a stir  in  the 
crowd  and  the  general  himself  pushed 
forward. 

Fixing  a stern  eye  on  the  patriot’s 
legs,  he  gave  a command  in  German 
which  Herb  did  not  understand.  In- 
stantly the  little  man  was  seized  and 
rushed  down  the  railroad  track  to  Spy 
Pond.  Without  hesitation  they  took 


him  to  upon  the  roof  of  the  big  red 
icehouse,-  and  Herbert,  who  had  fol- 
lowed, saw  that  they  were  doing  some- 
thing to  his  feet.  Then  with  a cheer 
they  separated  and  stood  him  on  his 
feet,  and  Herb  saw  he  had  roller  skates 
on.  Then  a husky  German  took  his 
bayonet,  and  gave  a blood-thirsty 
howl,  which  startled  the  hero  into  ac- 
tion and  began  his  famous  skate  for 
life.  As  you  all  know,  this  icehouse 
has  a long  sloping  runway  from  (he 
roof  to  the  pond,  up  which  the  ice  is 
carried.  After  twice  circling  the  group 
of  pursuers  the  little  man  suddenly 
shot  over  the  edge  and  down  this  in- 
cline with  the  speed  of  a rocket.  He 
was  going  so  fast  when  he  hit  the  water 
that  lie  made  very  little  splash.  And 
now  comes  the  most  wonderful  part  of 
the  story.  Without,  rising  to  the  sur- 
face the  fugitive  started  on  a sub- 
marine journey  up  the  pond  to  his 
home,  and  the  Germans,  believing  him 
to  be  stuck  in  the  bottom,  desisted. 
The  swimmer  is  still  alive  and  is  pres- 
ent: with  his  flags  at  every  public  meet- 
ing. 

For  some  reason  the  German  guns 
had  spared  both  the  Custom  House  and 
the  Htate  House,  though  the  rest  of 
Boston  was  literally  in  ruins.  The 
people  of  Boston  suffered  but  little  in 
comparison,  as  they  used  the  subways 
to  leave  the  city,  t lie  electricity  in  the 
rails  being  shut  off. 

The  American  forts  were  silenced  at 
about  11  o’clock,  and  the  Germans 
were  preparing  to  capture  Boston  when 
a strange  man  from  New  York  State 
arrived  in  Cambridge,  and  after  a 
hasty  consultation  with  some  profes- 
sors and  noted  men  there,  took  charge 
of  a small  body  of  picked  men.  This 
man  was  none  other  Ilian  Nikola  Tesla, 
the  wonderful  electrician. 

With  his  men  lie  ran  to  the  big 
power  house  near  the  Stadium,  and  un- 
der his  direction  some  queer  apparatus 
was  assembled  hastily.  The  great  dyna- 
mos began  to  turn  swiftly,  while  the 
men  ran  a big  cable  from  the  power 
house  to  the  Harvard  wireless  masts, 
at  the  top  of  which  their  odd  looking 
machine  was  placed.  All  this  took  some 
time  and  was  not  completed  till  4 
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o’clock,  just  as  the  Germans  were  mov- 
ing out  of  Arlington  towards  Boston. 

J)r.  Tesla  himself  mounted  the  wire- 
less mast,  all  bundled  up  in  rubber 
clothing.  He  gave  orders  that  the  dyna- 
mos be  run  at  their  highest  speed,  and 
five  minutes  later  began  the  world’s 
last  battle,  which  lasted  but  ten  min- 
utes. 

Over  a distance  of  several  miles  this 
man  directed  enormous  charges  of 
electricity,  which  destroyed  everything 
in  its  path.  Great  sheets  of  bluish 
flame  rose  from  the  German  troops. 
Men  and  horses  withered  like  leaves  in 
a roaring  fire.  There  was  no  escape. 
The  enemy  perished  to  a man,  except 
the  troops  in  the  Blue  Hills,  which 
were  too  far  off.  These  were  only  made 
unconscious,  and  were  easily  captured. 

By  this  means  of  directing  and  con- 
trolling great  charges  of  electricity 
through  the  air  Dr.  Tesla  has  made  war 
too  terrible  to  be  further  endured. 

The  United  States  fined  Germany 
$100,000,000,  which  has  not  yet  been 
paid. 

Arlington,  as  you  know,  was  rebuilt 
and  by  1028  was  a beautiful  city,  which 
has  been  growing  steadily  ever  since. 

Lawrence  S.  King,  ’IT. 


WINTER 

I. 

Winter  sports  are  the  best  of  all, 

Better  than  spring  and  better  than 
fall. 

The  hills  are  black  with  the  merry 
throng 

Of  red-capped  children  sliding  along. 

II. 

Skiing,  too,  is  a popular  sport; 

Young  people  flock  to  a winter  resort 

Where  this  is  the  principal  feature 
of  all ; 

Where  the  drifts  are  deep  from  a fresh 
snowfall. 

I IT. 

We  mustn't  forget  the  iceboating  rare; 

Very  few  people  venture  to  dare 

When  the  wind  is  high  and  the  ice 
aglare. 


IV. 

Last,  but  not  least  I What  is  there  so 
nice 

As  n jolly  good  crowd  and  a skate  on 
the  ice? 

Our  cheeks  are  cold  and  the  air  is  clear. 

Hurrah  for  the  Winter!  We’re  glad 
it’s  here ! 

Beatrice  Young,  ’17. 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  SPIRIT 
For  two  months  Kendall  had  lain  ill 
with  fever,  and  now  the  slow  convales- 
cence was  at  an  end.  During  the  early 
Spring  he  came  to  the  Canadian  woods 
to  a little  cabin  where  since  his  boy- 
hood he  had  come,  first  with  other  boys 
to  explore  the  woods  and  visit  the  In- 
dians left  in  that  region,  later  as  a man 
alone,  to  steal  a few  days  from  the 
busy  world,  and  to  hunt  with  the  old 
Indian.  Okan.  with  whom  he  had  sealed 
a friendship  during  one  of  his  earlier 
visits.  This  year  the  longing  for  the 
woods  came  to  him  early  and  he  left 
the  city  only  to  be  taken  with  a fever 
on  his  arrival. 

The  old  Indian  found  him,  delirious 
and  alone,  and  took  him  to  his  wig- 
wam where,  with  simple  herbs  and 
vigilance  they  held  the  fragile  thread 
that  all  but  snapped. 

To  Wakeena,  Okan’s  youngest 
daughter,  was  rightfully  given  the 
credit  of  Kendall's  recovery.  By  some 
strange  fancy  wrought  by  the  fever  he 
was  not  content  with  tier  out  of  his 
sight.  So  the  tall,  deep-browed  Indian 
girl  kept  her  vigil  by  the  sick  man. 

As  consciousness  and  strength  re- 
turned the  girl  would  sit  with  thought- 
ful eyes,  as  he  told  her  of  his  home  and 
friends.  The  big,  old  house  that  had 
been  his  grandfather's  interested  her 
most. 

“Sometime,  Wakeena,  you  will  come 
to  the  city  and  see  all  these  things.” 
“You  live  all  alone  in  a great  cabin?” 
"Yes.  all  alone.  Sometime  I shall 
have  a wife  to  share  it  with  me.” 

“Will  you  pray  to  your  Great  Spirit 
to  send  you  a wife,  as  we  Indian  girls 
pray  for  our  chiefs?" 

"Well,  yes,  I may  have  to  pray  for 
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one  after  all,  if  1 don't  hurry  up  and 
g >t  'veil,”  and  he  lifted  one  thin  uand 
and  looked  ruefully  at  it. 

"Tell  me  of  the  white  man's  (treat 
Spirit  which  he  never  sees.’’ 

"Why,  er,  Wakeena,  that  is  a long 
question  to  put  to  a sick  man.  1 don't 
kuow  what  to  tell  you  except  our  Great 
Sj  irit  is  a mighty  tine  person  to  he 
friends  with.” 

"But  you  do  not  see  Him,  and  His 
face  is  not  in  the  moon,  so  the  white 
woman  said.” 

Kendall  chuckled  as  he  remembered 
the  woman  who  had  come  to  the  settle- 
ment two  years  before  and  tried  to  re- 
form these  Indians  with  threats  of  the 
Almighty’s  vengeance;  these  Indians 
whose  forefathers  had  been  warriors 
and  had  fought  to  retain  their  freedom 
and  their  lands,  fighting  and  steadily 
losing  until  now  there  was  only  a hand- 
ful of  the  tribe  left,  and  they  dared  not 
call  the  land  their  own. 

•‘No,  Wakeena,  we  do  not  see  Him 
but  He  is  there  just  the  same,  every- 
where.” 

"Does  your  Great  Spirit  to  which 
you  pray,  give  to  you  what  you  ask?'' 

"Yes,  why,  of  course.” 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  so?” 

"How  do  I know?  Why,  because — of 
course,”  with  a sigh  of  relief,  “it  says 
so  in  the  Bible,  so  you  can  be  sure  of 
it,  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you; 
seek  and  you  shall  find.’  ” 

The  role  of  spiritual  advisor  was  new 
to  Kendall  and  he  blushed  in  his  em- 
barrassment. “Now  go  on  and  tell  me 
how  your  grandmother  got  her  name, 
the  one  you  bear.” 

“First  tell  me  how  this  Great  Spirit 
gives  to  His  people  what  they  ask.” 

“Yes,  Wakeena.” 

“If  the  Great  White  Spirit  makes  all 
people  like  you,  then  would  I know 
Him.” 

“Wakeena,  you  little  flatterer;  you 
stick  to  your  Great  Spirit  and  continue 
to  put  your  offerings  in  the  hollow  tree 
for  Him,  but  if  He  should  ever  desert 
vou  then  come  to  the  white  man’s 
God.” 

Before  Kendall  was  recovered 
enough  to  return  to  the  city  the  Indian 


girl  knew  many  of  the  white  man’s  cus- 
toms. She  coiled  her  heavy  braids 
around  her  head  under  his  direction, 
and  wore  her  moccasins  daily.  When 
the  time  came  for  Kendall  to  return  he 
smoked  the  farewell  pipe  with  old 
Okan  and  to  Wakeena's  one  question 
replied : 

“I  shall  come  back  when  the  snow 
leaves  the  ground,  after  the  winter.  I 
shall  come  and  we  will  talk  together 
again.  You  will  tell  me  more  of  your 
legends  and  1 shall  tell  you  of  the 
things  1 have  seen  in  the  city.” 

Wakeena  watched  him  as  he  rode 
away,  and  murmured  happily:  "He 
will  come  again  when  the  snow  clears; 
he  has  said  it,  and  the  white  man  keeps 
his  word.” 

Through  the  autumn  and  winter 
she  wove  her  blankets,  and  in  the  even- 
ings she  sat  much  by  her  father,  as  Ihe 
old  man  talked  of  the  time  when  their 
numbers  were  many,  and  they  roamed 
the  country  at  their  will.  She  prayed 
daily  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  tree 
was  kept  tilled  with  venison  and  dried 
corn.  Some  traders  came  to  the  little 
settlement,  and  she  questioned  them 
eagerly  about  the  snows  of  the  great 
city.  They  told  her  much  and  the  life 
of  the  white  man  was  again  new  to  her 
as  she  heard  once  more  of  the  houses 
that  were  light  even  in  the  night  time, 
and  the  busy,  happy  city  where  people 
danced  and  sang  during  the  cold 
dreary  months. 

Thus  the  winter  passed.  When  the 
snow  began  to  melt  she  said  to  Iter 
father : 

“Now  comes  the  white  man  to  us 
again.” 

But  the  snows  melted  and  Ihe 
streams  ran  anew  and  the  white  man 
did  not  come  to  the  wigwam. 

"He  will  yet  come,”  said  the  girl ; "he 
spoke  it  and  lie  will  come.” 

One  June  night  she  left  the  group 
that  was  gathered  together  by  her 
father's  wigwam,  and  went  into  woods 
to  the  hollow  tree.  liaising  her  arms 
above  her  head  she  turned  her  face  to 
the  full  moon. 

“Great  Spirit  in  the  Moon  that  look- 
eth  now  on  Wakeena,  I have  prayed  to 
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you,  I have  given  you  offerings,  all  that 
1 had,  and  you  have  not  heard  me.  The 
white  man  has  not  come  back.  And 
now,  Great  Spirit  of  the  Moon  that 
now  looketh  on  Wakeena,  I pray  no 
more  to  you,  but  to  the  white  man's 
God,  who  says,  'Ask  and  it  shall  be 
given.’  ” 

A moment  she  stood  silent,  and  then 
dropping  her  arms  she  closed  her  eyes. 

"Great  White  Spirit,  1 know  not 
how  to  call  you,  but  I have  come  to 
you.  The  white  man  whom  L love  told 
me  to  come  should  my  Great  Spirit  tail 
me.  I have  asked  him  and  lie  has  not 
answered.  Now  to  you  I pray.  Send 
me  back  the  white  man.  oh  Great 
White  Spirit.” 

During  the  summer  and  the  follow 
ing  winter  she  prayed  to  the  white 
man's  God,  but  as  the  winter  passed  a 
perplexed  look  came  into  tier  eyes,  and 
she  would  sit  for  hours  gazing  at  the 
melting  snows  and  dull  skies. 

The  old  man,  Okan,  one  day  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  spoke  in  a 
tone  kinder  than  he  had  used  since  she 
was  a little  child. 

"My  daughter,  you  r.re  grieving  for 
llie  one  who  did  not  come  when  the 
snows  melted.  It  should  not  be  so.  A 
daughter  <>f  our  tribe  shall  not  weep 
for  t he  son  of  a white  man.  There  is 
Gray  Hawk,  of  our  tribe,  who  has 
spoken  to  you  many  times  of  mar- 
riage  ” 

At  the  mention  of  Gray  Hawk's 
name  Wakeena  drew  herself  up  proud- 
ly. "My  father,  you  know  1 shall  not 
marry  an  Indian  who  does  naught  but 
sit  by  the  campfire  and  talk  with  old 
men  of  what  is  past.” 

"There  is  nothing  else  for  our  young 
men  to  do.  Our  number  is  small  and 
soon  our  old  men  will  be  unable  to 
hunt  and  till  i he  ground.  Gray  Hawk 
cannot  be  spared  from  our  tribe  to  go 
and  learn  ihe  ways  of  the  white  man 
as  you  would  have  him.” 

Wakeena  turned  sadly  from  her 
father  and  entered  the  wigwam.  She 
knelt  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"Great  White  Spirit,  1 have  asked 
and,  like  the  Great  Spirit  of  my  fath- 
ers, you  have  not  answered.  Yet  you 


have  said:  ‘Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you ; seek  and  you  shall  find.  Seek  and 
you  shall  find.’  ” 

As  she  repeated  the  last  words  the 
girl  sprang  to  her  feet  and  a look  of 
understanding  was  on  her  face  as  she 
said:  "I  know  now  what  the  white 
man  meant.  I have  asked  and  it  has 
not  been  given  me,  but  I shall  seek  and 
shall  find  because  the  Great  White 
Spirit  says  so.  I know  where  to  seek. 
He  told  me;  a little  town  by  a great 
city.  The  snows  have  melted  twice  and 
he  did  not  come,  but  Wakeena  will 
obey  the  words  of  the  Great  White 
Spirit  and  seek.” 

That  night  when  the  little  settle- 
ment was  asleep  Wakeena  mounted  her 
pony  and  rode  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  city.  She  rode  all  the  next  day 
and  that  night  slept  under  the  skies. 
The  next  day  she  came  to  the  little 
town  by  the  great  city.  The  houses 
awed  her.  as  she  had  seen  no  buildings 
save  the  lumber  camp  and  the  little 
French  Catholic  chapel  in  the  woods 
many  miles  from  her  home. 

The  figure  of  an  Indian  in  native 
costume  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
little  Canadian  town,  but  as  the  slen- 
der girl,  with  her  hair  colied  around 
her  head,  rode  down  the  street,  she 
seemed  to  embody  the  spirit  of  a lost 
race  in  a mute  appeal  for  recognition. 
She  found  Kendall’s  house  and.  as  she 
rode  up  the  path  leading  to  it  he  came 
down  the  steps  from  the  piazza.  See- 
ing Wakeena  he  paused,  and  then  came 
eagerly  forward. 

"Wakeena.  my  friend,  what  has 
brought  you?” 

"1  have  come,”  she  said  simply,  as 
she  slipped  from  the  horse.  "It  is  as 
the  Great  White  Spirit  said.  I have 
found ” 

"Of  course  you  have  found  us,  Wa- 
keena, and  I am  glad. 

Another  figure  came  down  the  steps 
and  paused  for  a moment  at  the  foot. 

"Esther,  come  here.  This  is  Wakee- 
na, the  little  Indian  girl  I told  you 
about.  She  saved  my  life  and  you  had 
better  thank  her.”  He  laughingly  drew 
her  to  him.  "Wakeena,  this  is  my 
wife.” 
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The  face  of  the  Indian  did  not 
change,  bnt  a light  in  her  soul  went 
out. 

"1  have  come  to  see  rhe  white  peo- 
ple, and  the  great  city  of  which  you 
have  told  me ” 

"You  must  stay  with  me,  Wakeena. 
I owe  you  so  much.”  And  the  wife 
laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  the 
girl's  shoulder. 

"But  I shall  go,”  continued  the  In- 
dian. "I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
white  man’s  land.” 

She  started  to  mount  and  Kendall 
restrained  her. 

"What!  Homesick  before  you  have 
come  into  my  house?  At  least  you  will 
stay  the  night  and  rest  your  horse.  Be- 
sides, I want  to  hear  all  about  your 
father  and  the  others  in  your  home.” 

"My  horse  can  go  farther.  He  is  an 
Indian.  May  the  smile  of  the  Great 
White  Spirit  be  with  you  and  give  you 
happiness.” 

She  turned  the  horse  and  rode  silent- 
ly away. 

When  far  from  the  town  she  raised 
her  hands  above  her  head  and  gazed  at 
the  sinking  sun. 

"Great  Spirit  of  the  white  man,  you 
have  not  kept  your  word,  but  Wakee- 
na grants  you  pardon.  In  the  land  of 
the  White  Spirit  there  is  not  enough 
happiness  for  all.  The  white  man  is 
happy.” 

Uncoiling  her  hair  she  hung  the 
braids  over  each  shoulder.  With  erect 
head  and  calm  eyes  Wakeena  rode  back 
to  her  people. 

Florence  Cooledge,  ’IS. 


THE  LIGHTED  CHURCH  TOP. 

At  set  of  sun  the  spiring  steeple  used 
to  fade  from  sight ; 

But  now  its  kind-faced  clocks  are 
brightly  lit  with  radiant  light. 

They  smile  on  all  the  townsfolk,  strong 
and  weak,  young  and  old ; 

And  by  their  speeding  hands  the 
promise  of  the  dawn  is  told. 

Though  clouds  may  hide  the  shining 
moon  and  stars  in  heaven’s  blue. 

They  cannot  shade  these  lofty,  stead- 
fast lights  of  time  from  view. 

Dorothy  Allen,  ’Iff. 


CRYSTAL  GAZING 

It  was  on  one  of  those  foggy  days 
so  common  in  London  that  I sat  in  one 
of  the  many  rooms  of  the  luxurious 
apartment  of  my  friend,  Fielder  Ber- 
gyn.  Seated  in  a large  armchair,  en- 
joying my  pipe,  I had  been  conversing 
with  Bergyn  on  many  subjects,  encour- 
aging him  to  tell  stories  of  his  travels. 

Fielder  Bergyn  was  an  Englishman. 
He  was  somewhat  interested  in  near- 
ly everything,  and  having  a large  in 
come  was  able  to  do  much  as  he 
pleased.  He  was  well  versed  in  litera- 
ture and  could  readily  quote  all  the 
eminent  authors.  In  Italy  he  had  at- 
tempted painting  and  studied  music, 
for  which  things  he  seemed  to  have 
some  talent.  But  above  all  he  was  a 
traveler  and  collector  of  "objets 
d’arte.”  Not  merely  the  prominent 
European  countries,  but  the  jungles  of 
India  and  Africa  were  well  known  io 
him. 

His  apartments  were  like  a museum, 
tilled  with  articles  collected  on  his 
travels.  His  rooms  were  very  artistic 
and  had  a sense  of  absolute  repose  and 
refinement,  characteristic  of  him.  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  his  rooms 
with  the  exception  of  one.  This  room 
he  never  mentioned  and  I never  asked 
questions  concerning  it. 

Our  conversation  turned  from  peo- 
ple to  countries,  and  from  countries  to 
customs  of  people.  Finally  our  talk 
centered  on  India  and  the  superstitions 
of  the  people.  I spoke  of  my  interest 
in  crystal  gazing.  He  suddenly  became 
excited  and  soon  confessed  his  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  in  fact,  he  said  it 
was  one  of  his  hobbies. 

Suddenly  arising  he  motioned  for 
me  to  come  with  him.  I followed  him 
down  the  long  hallway  and  finally  we 
stood  in  front  of  the  mysterious  room. 
He  stopped  and  informed  me  that 
never  before  had  he  permitted  arv  one 
to  enter  this  room,  but  as  I was  a 
true  friend  and  interested  in  crystal 
gazing  he  was  going  to  allow  me  to 
gaze  through  a wonderful  crystal  he 
possessed,  purchased  in  India,  which 
was  kept  in  this  room. 

lie  entered  and  lighted  a small  spirit 
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lamp  which  was  on  a pedestal.  1 
paused  on  the  threshold.  The  room  was 
hung  in  jet  black  velvet  draperies  and 
no  windows  were  visible  There  were 
hut  three  articles  of  furniture;  a beau- 
tiful antique  chair,  which  might  ha\e 
belonged  in  the  home  of  a wealthy 
Roman  noble  at  the  height  of  Rome's 
power;  a tripod  on  which  was  a large 
crystal,  and  an  ancient  pedestal  sup- 
porting a small  lamp.  They  were  so 
arranged  that  by  sitting  in  the  chair 
the  crystal  was  directly  in  front  and 
through  the  crystal  could  be  seen  the 
flame  of  the  lamp. 

I was  requested  to  sit  in  the  chair, 
told  to  gaze  through  the  crystal  and  to 
concentrate  my  mind  on  the  flame.  I 
did  so.  Soon  the  flame  seemed  to  till 
the  crystal  and  then  instantly  all  was 
in  darkness. 

1 was  standing  on  a sandy  plain  and 
in  the  distance  was  an  Oriental  city  in 
the  center  of  which  were  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Hasten- 
ing thither  1 entered  the  city  and  was 
impressed  by  the  strangeness  of  it  all. 
The  streets  were  fairly  broad  and 
where  there  were  no  houses  gaily  deco- 
rated bazaars  were  in  progress.  The 
people  were  dressed  in  long,  flowing 
robes  of  bright  colors.  The  men,  as 
well  as  the  women,  had  their  hair  flow- 
ing, and  on  their  heads  were  richly 
colored  bandannas.  The  domesticated 
animals  running  about  in  the  crowd 
were  entirely  unknown  to  me.  The  peo- 
ple spoke  a language  which  was  very 
strange  to  me. 

Somehow  a new  acquaintance  en- 
lightened me.  For  many  years  there 
had  been  a custom  on  a certain  day  to 
sacrifice  the  six  best  young  men  of  the 
nation,  but  lately  the  people  had  aban- 
doned this  custom,  believing  it  a waste 
of  life.  But  this  year  a terrible  famine 
and  pestilence  had  come  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  they  were  thinking  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  sacrifice,  had 
decided  to  renew  the  custom. 

Everybody  was  gaily  chatting  and 
enjoying  themselves  and  1 seemed  to  be 
the  only  stranger.  Suddenly  the  noise 
ceased.  Around  the  corner  came  a pro- 
cession led  by  the  high  priests,  who 


were  dressed  in  black,  and  their  faces 
were  grim  with  determination.  They 
were  followed  closely  by  six  snow 
white  horses  hearing  the  six  best  young 
men  of  the  nation,  wearing  white 
tunics.  Then  came  the  minor  priests 
on  foot  chanting  their  mystic  rites.  It 
was  ended  by  1 lie  soldiers  and  the  pop- 
ulace. I joined  the  throng  and  as- 
cended the  hanging  gardens. 

When  we  reached  the  top  a huge 
amphitheater  was  revealed.  The  people 
flocked  in  and  took  seats.  The  cere- 
mony was  opened  by  an  impressive  ad- 
dress by  the  high  priest,  followed  by  a 
chant  by  the  minor  priests.  There  had 
been  much  confusion  among  the 
populace  and  now  there  was  a sudden 
division  of  sentiment.  Those  opposing 
the  sacrifice  continued  to  shout  three 
strangs  words,  "Als  ik  ans.’’  Mean- 
while bricks  were  being  hurled  by  the 
opposing  forces  and  a revolt  com- 
menced. 

Then  everything  was  enveloped  in 
darkness.  .V  feeling  of  a lapse  of  many 
years  came  over  me.  Then  again  I was 
standing  on  a sandy  plain  with  a city 
in  the  distance,  and  as  before,  1 hast- 
ened to  the  city.  But  the  city  was  in 
ruins.  In  the  streets  was  murky  water 
in  which  reeds  and  rushes  were  grow- 
ing. \t  bile  meditating  and  trying  in 
my  mind  to  place  the  city  the  mysteri- 
ous words,  "Als  ik  ans."  came  to  my 
lips. 

Then  everything  seemed  dark  and 
wet  and  cold.  Suddenly  I came  to.  My 
friend  was  standing  near  by  laughing 
and  in  his  hand  was  a wet  towel. 

Edith  MacBride,  ’16. 


THE  SPY 

The  general  rose  and  with  a stern 
voice  announced : "This  man  will  be 
shot  at  sunrise  one  week  from  today.’’ 
One  week  from  today!  Just  one 
more  week  to  live  and  that  one  of 
agony.  The  guards  seized  me  and  I 
was  taken  hurriedly  to  a cell.  So  my 
work  was  over.  I.  who  had  been  the 
cleverest  spy  of  the  Northern  army, 
must  be  shot  to  death  here  at  Rich- 
mond, unmourned  and  friendless. 
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I sat  down  on  the  bed  and  went  over 
(lie  events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  I 
recalled  them  well.  Just  sixteen  days 
before  1 had  slipped  through  the  lines 
in  Confederate  uniform.  My  work  had 
been  carefully  and  quickly  done.  I had 
even  begun  plans  for  the  return  North. 
Well,  all  was  over.  I had  done  my  best 
and  had  failed. 

1 lay  down  on  the  hard  mattress  pro- 
vided for  me  and  soon,  despite  strange 
surroundings,  fell  asleep.  When  1 
awoke  the  guard  was  thrusting  my 
breakfast,  which  consisted  of  parched 
corn  and  water,  through  the  bars.  I 
was  miserably  hungry,  and  the  meager 
meal  seemed  only  to  aggravate  my 
starved  stomach. 

This  day  brought  no  news  from  the 
Northern  lines  and  no  hope  for  me. 
Each  minute  brought  me  one  step 
nearer  the  grave.  It  was  agony  to  sit 
helplessly  in  the  cell.  It  was  a hard, 
thankless  death,  that  of  a spy.  A sol- 
dier could  at  least  die  gloriously  in  the 
ranks  with  his  comrades,  and  be  a hero. 
But  a spy,  he  dies  like  a traitor  or  a 
thief,  shot  down  like  the  basest  of  men. 

The  days  passed  slowly  and  I saw 
much  of  the  life  of  the  prisoners,  for 
every  morning  with  my  guard  I walked 
through  the  prison.  The  life  there  was 
horrible.  The  poor  soldiers  were  half 
sick  and  dying  from  exposure,  and 
from  the  dampness  and  cold  of  the 
prison.  The  suffering  was  terrible  to 
see.  One  cannot  imagine  without  see- 
ing it  the  horror  and  pathos  of  the  sit- 
uation. I spent  what  time  I was 
allowed  in  trying  to  help  these  suf- 
ferers and  relieve  them.  But  with  no 
facilities  and  little  freedom  it  was 
hard  work. 

The  time  of  my  death  drew  nearer. 
The  fifth  day  had  closed  and  I awoke 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  to  draw  in 
through  the  bars  for  the  last  time  my 
scanty  rations.  I had  by  this  time  be- 
come quite  resigned  to  my  fate.  To  be 
shot  was  far  better  than  to  be  hung. 

My  last  morning  I was  allowed  to 
see  again  my  miserable  comrades.  This 
morning  they  were  worse  than  usual 
for  the  fever  had  started  during  the 


night.  It  was  a gruesome  sight.  The 
sick  and  dead  lay  together  on  the  floor, 
while  the  few  who  had  so  far  escaped 
huddled  in  the  corner.  I had  never 
seen  such  a miserable  crowd  of  men. 
There  was  little  for  me  to  do,  but  I did 
what  I could  and  the  morning  passed 
all  too  quickly. 

Just  sixteen  more  hours!  How  quick- 
ly it  would  go.  I sat  on  my  mattress 
thinking  again  of  my  family  and  home 
as  I had  done  so  many  times.  Sudden- 
ly the  boom  of  the  cannons  sounded. 
A hat  could  it  he?  The  roar  became 
loud  and  the  shots  more  numerous.  The 
prison  shook  with  the  terrible  roaring. 

Could  it  be  tiie  Union  soldiers? 
Could  I even  hope  for  such  a thing 
within  sixteen  hours  of  my  death?  Sud- 
denly my  cell  door  opened  and  I looked 
up.  Before  me  l beheld  a blue  uni- 
form, a Northern  soldier,  a comrade.  I 
rose  quickly  and  we  hurried  away  from* 
the  prison. 

Soon  I had  heard  the  story  of  the 
Confederate  capital,  which  lay  in  the 
the  North.  The  war  was  over  and  my 
spy  work  done. 

Eunice  S.  Ebekhardt,  ’10. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  A B C. 

A stands  for  Arlington, — 

Best  town  in  the  State,— 

For  in  it’s  the  high  school 
Wherein  lies  our  fate. 

B stands  for  the  Bulletins, 
Baseball  and  Boys, 

Without  which  our  school 
Would  lose  much  of  its  joys. 

C stands  for  “Clarion,” 

Our  paper  so  dear; 

May  it  grow  larger 
And  better  each  year! 

D is  for  Deficiency, 

In  the  form  of  white  slips, 

Which  we  get  every  Monday 
With  quivering  lips. 
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E stands  for  Epstein, 

The  Forum  who  leads, 

Which  points  out  to  the  town 
Its  wants  and  its  needs. 

F is  for  Football, 

Just  one  of  the  things 
In  which  our  dear  building 
The  victory  brings. 

(I  stands  for  the  Glee  Clubs, 
Whose  joy  is  to  sing 
For  hours  at  a time. 

Like  birds  on  the  wing. 

H stands  for  Hockey, 

On  ice  and  on  land. 

For  we've  girls  and  boys'  teams 
That  are  certainly  grand. 

I stands  for  the  Ignorance 
All  of  us  show 
When  obliged  to  reply, 

“I  really  don’t  know.” 

J stands  for  Juniors 

Who  next  year  will  pass 
To  the  place  of  the  Seniors — 
That  glorious  class! 

Tv  stands  for  (lie  knowledge 
All  wish  to  possess. 

But  whether  we  get  it 
I leave  you  to  guess. 

L stands  for  the  “Lab,” 

A here  young  chemists  in  glee 
Produce  horrible  smells 
That  disgust  you  and  me. 

M stands  for  Miss  Magner, 

1 bib's  advisor, 

A ho  teaches  in  class  rooms 
The  tongue  of  the  Kaiser.. 

N stands  for  Miss  Neville, 

A ho,  like  Heimdall  of  yore, 
Who  watched  the  bridge  well. 
Guards  the  sacred  office  door. 


0 stands  for  opportunity 
We  all  do  possess 

When,  diploma  in  hand. 

We  leave  A.  H.  8. 

P is  our  Principal, 

Frederick  E.  Clerk, 

Who  each  day  by  his  words 
Spurs  us  on  to  good  work. 

stands  for  I).  Quimby, 

Our  editor-in-chief; 

But  for  her  our  school  paper 
Might  come  to  great  grief. 

R stands  for  Report  cards 
Which,  five  times  a year 
Are  sent  out  from  school 

Our  hearthstones  to  cheer  ( f) 

S stands  for  Mi-.  Scully, 
Superintendent  of  schools, 
Beloved  of  every  person, 

In  our  hearts  he  rules. 

T stands  for  the  Town 
Which  gave  us  our  school, 

And  fitted  it  nicely 

V\  ith  each  kind  of  tool. 

1 stands  for  the  Unity 

A hieh  holds  us  together 
And  makes  us  stick  closely 
As  “birds  of  a feather.” 

A stands  for  Virtue, 

Which  all  of  us  show 
A hen  our  leader  suggests 
Which  way  we  must  go. 

A’  stands  for  the  World 
A here  we  later  must  win. 

So  while  we  re  together 
Let’s  work  with  a vim. 

Here  s an  end  to  mv  song, 

For  X,  V and  Z, 

So  familiar  in  “math,” 

Are  too  much  for  me.. 

Non  ah  E.  Johnson,  ’16. 
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TED'S  MYSTERY 

Far  distant  on  the  horizon  a horse 
and  rider  were  seen  moving  slowly 
across  the  desert.  It  was  not  an  un- 
usual sight,  but  there  was  something 
unusual  in  their  actions  which  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  young  Ted  Norman, 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  a cabin  sit- 
uated on  a sandy  slope  among  the  cac- 
tus and  black  rocks.  The  rider  was  go- 
ing back  and  forth  between  two  large 
rocks  worn  smooth  by  the  blowing 
sand,  scanning  the  ground  anxiously, 
occasionally  dismounting  to  examine 
the  sand  more  closely,  then  riding  on 
rapidly. 

The  young  man  watched  him  for 
some  time,  then  saw  him  disappear 
into  a nearby  canon.  Pondering  as  to 
those  strange  movements,  curiosity 
overcame  the  young  cowboy's  laziness 
and  mounting  his  pony  he  galloped  off 
toward  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the 
mysterious  rider. 

Reaching  one  black  rock  he  dis- 
mounted and  walked  slowly  toward 
the  other,  a distance  of  about  five  hun- 
dred yards. 

“Wonder  what  he'd  lost,”  he  mut- 
tered. With  trained  eye  he  searched 
each  hollow  in  the  sand,  each  nook  and 
cranny  of  sand-whipped  rock. 

Suddenly,  beneath  a thick-leaved 
cactus  plant  he  saw  a gleam  of  gold. 
Stooping  lie  quickly  picked  up  a small, 
black-leather,  gilt-edged  notebook,  lie 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  mounted 
Ramo  and  rode  back  to  the  cabin. 

Lighting  his  lamp  he  sat  down  and 
opened  the  little  book.  On  the  first 
few  pages  were  notes,  a few  strange  ad- 
dresses and  some  figuring.  Slipped  in 
the  back  was  a newspaper  clipping 
stating  the  prices  of  some  mining 
stocks. 

“Humph ! He  must  have  been  look- 
ing for  something  better'll  that,'’  he 
said  aloud.  He  tossed  the  book  on  the 
rudely  made  table  in  disgust,  and  as  he 
did  so  it  fell  open  at  the  middle  page. 
A hastily  written  sentence  caught  his 
eye: 

“Jack  Warriner  will  cross  Woskee 


with  the  papers.  Get  him  then,”  he 
read. 

Jack  Warriner!  Where  had  he  heard 
that  name  before?  Why,  of  course! 
Through  his  mind  came  a vision  of  the 
Yale  Stadium,  of  Jack  lighting  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  him  against  the 
Crimson.  Good  old  Jack!  Could  it  lie 
that  he  was  near  here?  Woskee  Valley 
was  only  sixty  miles  north  of  Ivayebi, 
the  nearest  town,  which  itself  was  forty 
miles  north  of  Ted’s  cabin. 

But  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
sentence?  It  surely  did  not  portend 
any  good  to  Jack.  The  mysterious  rider 
and  someone  else  were  evidently  plot- 
ting ill  against  this  old  college  friend. 

“I’ll  ride  to  Kayebi  tomorrow,”  he 
thought.  "I  haven't  been  in  for  a 
month  and  I'll  see  if  I can  get  any 
news  of  Jack  without  letting  that  gang- 
know  I’m  looking  for  him.” 

The  next  morning  Ted  started  off  at 
0 o’clock,  just  as  the  Indian  paintbrush 
was  growing  scarlet  in  the  sunlight. 
The  forty  miles  were  soon  covered,  for 
his  mind  was  busy  with  memories  of 
his  college  days  and  the  three  inter- 
vening years  that  he  had  spent  here  in 
the  West,  growing  each  day  to  love 
more  and  more  the  freedom  of  the 
broad  prairie,  and  the  wide  sweep  of 
the  horizon. 

lie  reached  the  little  prairie  town 
about  1 o’clock.  Leaving  his  horse  at 
the  only  hotel  the  town  boasted,  he 
sauntered  over  to  Bob  Roe’s  saloon,  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  cowboys. 

••  ’Lo,  Ted !” 

"Hey,  fellers,  here's  Ted  Norman!” 

"How’s  the  X-Z?”  (He  was  a cow- 
boy of  the  X-Z.) 

He  was  greeted  on  all  sides,  for  he 
was  well  liked  among  the  scattered 
ranchers. 

“Hullo,  boys,”  he  responded,  “how’s 
things. in  here?  Any  news?” 

“Sure!  Red  Moore  was  in  last  week 
and  started  a fight  with  Bob,  but  Bob 
pulled  on  him  first.” 

“Say,  Ted  , wait’ll  you  pipe  the  new 
guy  over  to  the  hotel.  Silk  tie  and 
fringe  on  his  trousers.  Been  here 
about  two  months,”  said  Marty  Dean. 
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“Oh !"  jeered  the  others,  "stuck  to 
his  brone'.  though,  didn't  he,  when 
Marty  fell  off!” 

“Shut  up,  fellers;  here  he  comes,”  in- 
terposed a voice. 

From  the  greetings  given  the  new  ar- 
rival one  could  see  that  the  new  guy 
was  liked  although  they  made  fun  of 
his  tenderfoot  costume.  Ted  pulled  his 
hat  low  over  his  eyes.  If  it  were  Jack 
he  was  not  yet  ready  to  make  himself 
known.  He  wished  first,  if  possible,  to 
discover  the  identity  of  the  mysterious 
rider. 

Jack,  for  Ted  saw  almost  instantly 
that  it  was  he,  sat  down  to  talk  with  a 
couple  of  the  boys.  Then  Ted  sat  down 
witli  his  back  carelessly  half  turned  to 
him,  smoking  and  talking  to  Marty. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  two  men  near  a 
window  at  the  back  of  the  room.  While 
at  first  glance  they  appeared  to  be 
quietly  talking,  Ted  saw  that  they  were 
watching  Jack  carefully.  He  saw  one 
of  them  scribble  something  on  a piece 
of  paper  and  pass  it  to  the  other,  who 
put  his  hand  on  his  pocket  with  a ques- 
tioning look,  and  then  glanced  sharply 
at  Jack. 

Ted  recognized  the  men  as  being 
formerly  of  Red  .Moore's  gang,  but  for 
the  last  six  months  they  had  been 
hanging  quietly  around  the  town,  get- 
ting into  litth*  trouble.  However,  he 
did  not  consider  them  men  to  he 
trusted. 

(living  the  excuse  that  he  was  hun- 
gry and  would  go  to  the  hotel  for  some 
grub,  Ted  walked  out.  No  one  was  in 
sight,  doing  around  the  saloon  lie 
crept  iqi  close  to  the  window  near 
which  the  men  were  talking. 

"The  question  is  how  to  let  Red 
know  we've  got  'em  already,”  said  one 
man  in  a low  tone. 

“Got  ’em Ted  gasped.  Could  he 
mean  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  note- 
book? Yes.  he  knew  it  by  the  next  re- 
mark. 

“We  can’t  let  him  know  now.  I'll 
ride  like  the  deuce  for  Woskee  tomor- 
row and  stake  the  claim,  and  you  hunt 
up  Red.” 

“The  deuce  I will ! ITow  in  thunder 


do  I know  where  Red  is  ? What's  the 
matter  with  me  goin’,  too?” 

“ ’Twould  show  us  up  too  much ! 
Don't  be  a fool  Bud,  now.  Wanter 
spoil  my  trick?" 

“lour  trick."  snarled  the  other.  "It 
happens  to  be  me  who’s  got  the  goods." 

1 neonsciously  they  had  raised  their 
voices. 

"W  here  are  they  then?" 

"1  know  Conklin’s  cactus?"  i This 
was  a huge  plant  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  i "Slit  in  the  biggest  lower 
leaf.  I slit  it." 

“Good  work!  I'll  get  'em  about  4 
.V.  M.  and  leave  about  5.” 

"<>.  K.  I'll  put  Red  wise!” 

They  rose  and  Ted  hurriedly  crossed 
the  street  and  entered  the  hotel. 

The  next  thing  was  to  see  Jack.  He 
ate  a hasty  dinner  and  sat  down  to 
await  his  return. 

Soon  the  door  opened  and  Jack 
strode  in.  Ted  jumped  up  and  crossed 
to  him.  Jack  started,  then  clasped  his 
friend's  hand  with  a cry  of  delight. 
"Ted.  old  boy!  If  this  isn't  great!'’ 
"Sh-h  ! Glad  to  see  you.  Jack.  Got  a 
room?  Take  me  to  it.” 

The  other  looked  a little  surprised. 
"Sure!  Come  on  up!  This  is  fine!-’ 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  door  had 
dosed  behind  them  in  Jack's  room.  Ted 
began  to  talk. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you.  Jack, 
but  I want  to  know  what  you’re  here 
for.  See  this?”  He  handed  him  the 
telltale  notebook  open  at  the  middle 
page.  Jack  started  and  grew  pale. 
"Where  did  you  get  this?"  he  asked. 
"Found  it."  replied  the  other.  "Say, 
have  you  got  any  papers  with  you  ?” 
"Yes;  mining  claims  north  of  Wos- 
kee Valley.” 

"Let's  see  'em." 

Going  to  his  trunk  Jack  searched  in 
a pocket  at  the  bottom. 

"They're  gone!"  he  ejaculated  sud- 
denly. 

"I  thought  so,"  replied  Ted  with  a 
grin.  "Listen  to  this."  And  he  told 
him  the  conversation  lie  had  just  over- 
heard. 

"This  is  my  plan."  iie  continued. 
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“Well  take  a packet  of  phony  claims, 
put  it  in  place  of  the  real  one  about  10 
tonight.  Then  Din  can  ride  away  to 
Woskee  tomorrow  morning  as  fast  as 
lie  pleases.  We’ll  fool  'em!  How’s 
that?” 

“Fine!  But  do  you  know  where  the 
cactus  is?” 

“Sure  I do!  I'll  do  the  trick  and  you 
stay  here  and  keep  an  eye  on  ’em.” 

"All  right.  But  supposing  he  changes 
his  mind  and  goes  earlier?”  asked  Jack 
anxiously. 

“Then,”  remarked  Ted  dryly,  ‘’it's  a 
case  of  who  draws  first;  and  I think  I'll 
come  back  with  the  papers. 

About  eight  hours  later  Jack  sat  in 
the  saloon  trying  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned lint  casting  furtive  glances 
about  him.  Soon  he  arose  and  went  to 
his  room. 

Ten  o’clock  and  11  passed,  and  Ted 
had  not  returned.  Jack  grew  anxious. 
Had  the  others  gone  earlier  and  discov- 
ered him? 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  go  after  Ted 
the  door  opened  and  he  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

"Where  have  you  been?”  asked  Jack. 

“I  broke  off  the  leaf  they  were  in 
and  had  to  use  a low  one  on  the  other- 
side,”  gasped  Ted.  "I  had  to  hustle, 
too.  1 met  ’em  when  I was  coming 
back.  I don’t  know  whether  they  were 
going  out  there  or  not.  They  stopped 
me  and  told  me  I’d  better  stay  out  on 
the  X-Z  where  I belong.  I gave  them 
proof  that  I could  do  as  I pleased.” 

“Proof?”  queried  Jack. 

“This,”  answered  Ted,  pulling  out 
his  Colt  .41. 

1 he  next  day  the  two  former  mem- 
bers of  Red  Moore’s  gang  were  absent 
from  the  group  at  Bob  Roe’s.  Jack  and 
Ted  noticed  that  fact  with  satisfied 
smiles. 

And  a week  later  Jack  and  Ted  left 
together,  partners  in  the  North  Wos- 
kee Mining  Company. 

Ruth  E.  Gleason,  ’16. 

WORRIES  OF  MARCH. 

March  is  here  with  its  windy  weather, 
Blustering,  hurrying,  raining  together; 


A hat  blows  here,  an  umbrella  there, 

People  run  after  them  in  great  despair. 

Some  think  it  comical,  some  think  it 
bright 

To  go  in  ecstaeies  at  the  sad  sight. 

All  the  while  they  are  holding  their  hat 

And  living  in  fear  of  falling  down  flat. 

The  slipperiest,  slimiest  mud  ever 
dreamed 

Hangs  on  to  everything,  almost  unseen. 

All  of  a sudden  an  unlooked-for  blast 

Makes  that  minute  seem  like  the  last, 

But  waving  their  arms  about  wildly 
in  air 

Land  right  side  up,  as  if  handled  with 
care. 

Forgetting  their  artistic  windmill  pose 

They  regain  their  height  and  try  to 
compose 

Their  quivering  nerves,  only  to  go 

Recklessly  near  a splashing  auto. 

To  continue  at  length  would  lie  worse 
than  folly 

W ith  such  hundreds  of  things,  some 
sad,  some  jolly. 

Due  thing  needs  mentioning  yet,  which 
means 

That  the  Ford  only  splashes  as  high  as 
it  seems. 

CoRINNE  I >A  WORTH  , ’17. 


IN  QUEST  OF  BROAD  BLADES. 

The  dead  silence  was  broken  by  the 
sharp  report  of  a rifle  and  the  roaring 
voice  of  the  judge  bellowed  forth 
"Bullseye.” 

Immediately  the  little  plain  on 
" huh  the  rifle  meet  was  Iield  became 
alive  with  men,  garbed  in  the  rough 
dress  of  the  lumbermen,  cheering  and 
yelling,  firing  their  rifles  and  throw- 
ing their  hats  in  the  air. 

AN  ith  a great  many  threats  and 
pleadings,  Joe  Lake,  a tall  lumberman 
with  sharp,  dark  eyes  and  a coal  black 
mustache  which  drooped  at  Hie  sides 
succeeded  in  quieting  the  mob. 

Standing  on  an  empty  cider  barrel 
he  addressed  them : “Gentlemen : By 
the  result  of  that  last  shot  I,  the  judge 
of  this  here  ride  shot,  declare  the 
score  a tie  between  Dan  Miller  of  the 
Twin  Fork  lumber  camp  and  Pete 
Dwinel  of  the  No.  24  lumber  camp.” 
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.V  great  cheer  arose  and  the  two 
heroes  were  hoisted  high  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  rejoicing  -camp  mates. 
Round  the  clearing  they  marched  and 
ended  up  at  the  cider  barrel,  where  all 
had  drinks. 

While  the  victors  were  shaking 
hands,  Joe  stepped  up  and  commanded 
silence. 

“Gentlemen."  lie  said,  “being  as 
Christmas  is  well  nigh  here,  1 vote  that 
these  here  champions  have  a little 
hunting  contest.  The  object  shall  be 
i lie  capture  of  the  large  bull  moose 
which  is  over  on  North  Mountain.  The 
camp  of  the  loser  shall  provide  a 
('hristmas  game  dinner  for  the  victori- 
ous camp.  What  do  you  say  ! 

With  a chorus  of  "Ayes'  they  agreed 
and  tlie  two  lumbermen  again  shook 
hands  and  promised  to  start  on  the 
following  morning.  .V  final  cheer  was 
given  and  the  men  dispersed  to  their 
cabins  for  the  night. 

Just  as  tin*  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  shot  through  t he  dense  pines  on 
the  eastern  slopes.  Pete,  rifle  in  hand 
and  pack  slung  on  ids  back,  trotted 
down  the  trail  which  led  to  North 
Mountain,  amid  t he  cheers  of  his 
anxious  comrades. 

Over  at  the  Twin  Fork  much  the 
same  thing  was  happening.  Dan,  with 
a final  wave  of  ids  paddle,  drove  the 
polished  blade  steadily  into  the  water 
and  started  his  journey  to  the  hunt- 
ing grounds. 

All  day  long  he  paddled,  always 
keeping  a sharp  lookout.  He  saw  many 
deer  and  moose,  but  never  the  coveted 
prize.  Often  ids  heart  beat  rapidly  as 
some  snap  of  a twig  or  the  swish  of  a 
bush  attracted  his  attention. 

As  the  first  shades  of  t lie  twilight 
began  to  fall,  he  entered  the  small  lake 
which  headed  the  stream  lie  had  jour- 
neyed over. 

Pete,  after  a tiresome  trip,  arrived 
at  the  little  leanto  near  the  base  of 
North  Mountain  which  he  had  used 
in  former  hunts.  After  unstrapping 
Ids  pack  he  began  to  prepare  for  spend- 
ing the  night.  Starting  tiie  fire  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lake  for  some  trout.  Sit- 


ting on  a fallen  log  lie  skipped  the  fly 
over  tlie  water,  hoping  for  a trout  to 
rise.  Suddenly  a splash  in  the  lake 
above  him  attracted  ids  attention. 

Slowly  Dan  paddled  up  tlie  shore, 
searching  for  a spot  to  spend  tlie  night. 
Rounding  a point  he  was  startled  by  a 
gentle  splash.  Peering  along  the  shore 
lie  saw  a huge  moose  standing  knee 
deep  feeding  on  lily  roots.  Here  was  his 
chance,  he  thought,  for  there  stood  the 
coveted  Broad  Blades. 

Slowly  he  raised  his  rifle  and  took 
aim  when  "(’rack."  the  sharp  report 
of  a rifle  rang  out  and  the  giant  beast 
toppled  over  on  his  side. 

M i tli  a cry  of  amazement  he  paddled 
up  and  found  Pete  standing  on  the 
shore,  holding  a large  trout  on  his  pole 
in  one  hand  and  in  tlie  other  his  smok- 
ing rifle. 

Emmet  Keenan,  *16. 


PBTEK  AND  "KID"  DAVIDSONS 
OUTLAWS 

Peter  was  a Canadian.  As  long  ago 
as  he  could  remember  lie  had  lived  in 
1 he  great  Northwest.  He  had  begun  as 
:i  poor  trader  and  because  of  his  hon- 
estv  in  all  things  he  had  come  into  the 
position  of  messenger  and  mail  carrier 
of  the  Canadian  Government.  This 
was  a position  of  great  danger  because 
of  wild  animals. 

Two  years  ago  he  had  been  trusted 
with  a valuable  document  from  the 
Government  to  deliver  in  a distant  vil- 
lage. Fully  realizing  his  danger  he 
had  set  out,  and  for  three  days  and 
nights  lie  lay  in  a cave  with  a revolver 
in  each  hand  and  a bunch  of  empty 
shells  scattered  around  the  entrance. 
Single-handed  lie  had  held  at  bay  three 
of  the  most  desperate  men  in  all  Can- 
ada, all  members  of  a bandit  troop 
which  for  years  had  been  plundering 
the  mails,  both  in  Canada  and  over  the 
border  in  tin*  United  States.  This  bat- 
tle had  resulted  in  the  death  of  "The 

eazel"  and  "Three  Finger  Joe,"  who 
were  leaders  of  the  outlaw  band.  The 
other  robber  had  returned  to  the  gang 
to  report.  Peter  had  continued  his  trip 
and  delivered  his  message  safely.  Then 
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lie  returned  to  Government  Headquar- 
ters. He  had  received  a leave  of  ab- 
sence of  three  months  to  recuperate 
and  then  he  had  reported  for  duty 
again.  Much  to  his  surprise  he  had 
found  he  was  no  longer  a mail  carrier 
but  a member  of  the  Canadian  Mount- 
ed Police,  promoted  for  bravery.  He 
had  been  changed  to  a different  town 
nearer  the  American  border.  Here  his 
history  began  anew. 

The  outlaw  band  had  not  forgotten 
Peter  and  the  battle  in  which  two  of 
their  men  had  been  killed.  Peter  re- 
ceived many  warning  notes  saying  that 
if  he  tried  any  of  his  plans  which  dis- 
pleased the  gang  lie  would  pay  the  pen- 
alty with  his  life.  Peter  had  laughed 
at  these  letters. 

When  the  Government  ordered  Peter 
to  investigate  about  fresh  mail  rob- 
beries he  set  out  for  St.  Edwards.  St. 
Edwards  was  a small  town  near  the 
American  line  which  had  once  been  a 
rendezvous  of  the  band.  Keports  said 
that  the  band  had  been  seen  around  the 
town.  Knowing  these  things  Peter 
naturally  turned  his  steps  thither.  As 
he  was  walking  down  the  main  street 
in  the  little  town  one  day  he  received 
the  news  that  the  mail  train  had  been 
held  up  at  Drake’s  Crossing  while  four 
masked  robbers  held  up  the  mail  car 
and  two  other  bandits  guarded  the  pas- 
sengers. Peter  knew  that  there  were 
about  six  men  in  this  band.  He  set 
out  for  the  scene  of  the  holdup  at  once. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  look  fox- 
signs.  As  he  was  looking  along  the 
ground  his  eye  sighted  something  in 
the  grass.  He  stooped  down  and  picked 
it  up.  It  was  a rubber  tobacco  pouch 
with  the  initials  Iv.  I.  I).  (Ivelton  1. 
Davidson)  on  the  back.  These  initials 
were  famous  all  over  Canada,  and 
Peter  knew  they  stood  foi*  a young 
leader  of  the  band,  who  was  called 
"1  he  Kid  on  account  of  his  initials. 

M itli  this  clew  he  started  out  in  search 
of  the  band.  He  knew  they  would 
make  a camp  that  night  and  divide  the 
booty  the  next  day.  Peter  knew  if  he 
could  capture  the  mail  bags  again  be- 
fore the  robbers  had  divided  them  and 


separated,  all  would  be  well.  Accord- 
ingly he  urged  his  horse  toward  the 
timber  regions  at  full  speed. 

At  evening  lie  made  a camp  and 
cooked  his  supper,  and  after  building  a 
small  night  tire  he  went  to  sleep.  About 
midnight  his  keen  ear  detected  a sound 
which  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest  was 
unnatural.  Peter  sat  erect.  As  he  did 
so  he  caught  the  gleam  of  a rifle  cover- 
ing him  from  behind  a nearby  ti-ee.  At 
a word  of  command  out  of  the  black- 
ness beyond  the  tirelight  stepped  two 
men  who  took  his  rifle  and  six-shooter-, 
but  with  all  the  caution  of  a woodsman 
a second  revolver  was  firmly  strapped 
to  his  leg.  The  outlaws,  without  a 
word,  placed  Peter  on  his  horse  and 
then  led  him  toward  the  deeper  woods. 
Peter  could  only  guess  where  they  were 
going,  and  his  guess  proved  to  be  right. 
After  riding  some  little  distance  he 
was  led  into  the  camp  of  the  outlaws. 
Here  he  was  put  into  a sort  of  rude  log 
cabin  of  one  room,  where  he  was  guard- 
ed until  morning,  which  was  now  but  a 
short  time.  lit1  had  seen  that  when  the 
door  had  been  locked  behind  him  there 
were  only  six  men  in  the  party.  One 
of  these  was  selected  to  guard  him  and 
the  rest  turned  in  for  the  night. 

As  it  was  nearly  dawn  Peter  knew 
he  must  escape  at  once.  After  look- 
ing about  the  hut  he  noticed  a sort  of 
hole  or  skylight  in  the  roof  which 
might  have  served  for  a hole  for  a 
chimney.  Peter  at  once  unstrapped  the 
revolver  on  his  leg  so  as  to  be  ready 
and  tried  to  reach  the  hole  in  the  roof. 
As  the  roof  was  not  very  high  this  was 
made  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  roof 
sloped  sharply  downward.  With  his 
teeth  locked  in  the  trigger  guard  he 
seized  hold  of  each  side  of  the  hole  and 
swung  himself  to  tin*  roof.  From  there 
he  descended  to  the  ground  in  silence. 
As  he  was  hurrying  toward  Hie  horses 
he  stumbled  against  a phe  of  tin  plates 
which  the  outlaws  had  used  for  supper. 
With  a crash  they  tumbled  over.  IVter 
now  discarded  all  caution  and  made  a 
wild  dash  for  a horse.  The  outlaw  who 
had  been  set  to  guard  him  was  the 
first  to  recover  his  wits.  He  knew 
Peter  would  hurry  toward  his  horse 
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and  he  followed  him.  Peter  found  his 
horse  all  saddled  and  in  an  instant  he 
was  astride  the  horse  and  Hying  along 
the  trail.  In  the  east  the  dawn  was 
breaking  and  in  a while  the  sun  would 
rise.  Peter  now  urged  his  horse  to  a 
faster  pace,  but  the  noble  animal,  tired 
with  the  hard  riding  of  the  day  before, 
could  not  stand  the  speed  and  Peter 
knew  that  it  was  only  a question  of 
time  before  the  horse  would  fall.  As 
he  looked  behind  him  he  saw  the  six 
bandits  spread  out  in  a line  riding 
toward  him.  He  resolved  to  make  a 
stand,  lie  dismounted  and  stood  with 
his  back  against  a rock  and  calmly 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  outlaws.  His 
one  revolver  he  prudently  kept  out  of 
sight.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  rob- 
bers until  Peter  thought  that  it  was 
time  to  begin  the  unequal  conflict.  He 
brought  tlie  big  revolver  around  in 
front  of  him  and  then  he  began  the 
fight.  Six  times  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
Six  times  a leaden  messenger  of 
death  sped  true  to  its  mark.  When 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away  there 
lay  the  bodies  of  six  outlaws. 
Peter  at  once  returned  to  the 
outlaw  camp  and  found  the  mailbags 
safe.  Away  out  in  the  Northwest  the 
old  inhabitants  will  still  tell  you  how 
Peter,  an  officer  of  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  killed  six  outlaws  of 
the  “Kid”  Davidson  band  with  six 
shots  from  a Colt  revolver. 

Alan  Bryant,  '18. 


THE  WORLD’S  DISPENSARY. 

The  sign  outside  the  door  read : 
"Bank,  Drug  Store,  Arms,  Ammuni- 
tion and  Dry  Goods.”  This  was  a par- 
tial list  of  articles  which  Uncle  Sam 
carried. 

The  year  1916  had  just  entered  when 
one  day  as  Uncle  Sam  stood  at  his 
shop  entrance,  an  ambulance  rolled  up 
and  deposited  its  cripple. 

At  this  time  the  proprietor  was  en- 
joying a most  wonderful  popularity. 
As  a hobby  he  maintained  a children’s 
hospital.  To  this  the  cripple  was  as- 
signed. This  cripple’s  name  was  Serbia. 


What  a scene  beset  his  eyes  as  he  en- 
tered the  ward ! In  one  large  bed  three 
big  bullies  were  engaged  with  nine 
others  in  a free-for-all  football  match. 
These  children  were  the  belligerent  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

As  it  was  noon  Uncle  Sam  tended  to 
patients.  He  had  two  distinct  diets. 
To  the  nine  whom  he  called  allies  he 
fed  a mixture  of  arms,  ammunition, 
shrapnel,  artillery,  and  grain.  To  the 
three  bullies  he  did  not  feed  such  nu- 
tritious food.  They  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  money  and  bandages  to  help 
cure  the  wounds  caused  by  the  other 
iliet.  They  were  also  given  diplomatic 
notes.  These  were  fed  often  and  care- 
hilly  by  l ncle  Sam,  for  if  he  touched 
the  belligerents  he  would  become  in- 
fected. 

Circumstances  had  been  in  a dead- 
lock for  a year  and  a half,  with  no  hope 
of  clearing.  This  was  indeed  gratify- 
ing to  Uncle  Sam,  for  his  patients  paid 
dearly  for  his  attention. 

At  last,  being  unable  to  cure  them 
because  they  finally  cured  themselves, 
lie  gave  up,  only  to  find  too  late  that 
his  meddling  was  a mistake. 

•T.  B.  Yiets,  '17. 


BACK  TO  EARTH. 

<>n  one  of  my  visits  to  Boston,  short- 
ly before  Christmas,  my  steps  chanced 
up  Tremont  Street  toward  Boston 
Common,  where  I saw  a large  crowd  of 
people  collected.  Quickening  my  steps 
I reached  the  outskirts  of  the"  crowd 
and  then,  by  using  my  elbows  to  good 
advantage,  I reached  the  front  ranks. 
Directly  in  front  of  me  on  a settee  was 
a tall,  white-haired  man,  whose  beard 
reached  his  knees.  His  mustache  hung 
down  to  his  shoulders  and  his  hair 
hung  down  his  back,  longer  than  a 
woman's.  He  reminded  me  of  a man 
I'd  heard  about  in  history.  This  man 
was  Antony.  Tied  to  the  settee  was  a 
toy  balloon.  Suddenly  the  man  picked 
up  a stone  hammer,  pounded  for 
silence  and  delivered  in  a weak,  quaver- 
ing tones  a speech  entitled  “The  Re- 
vised Edition  of  Antony’s  Famous 
Speech,  1916."  which  I will  try  to  give: 
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Friends,  grafters,  and  citizens,  lend  me 
two  minutes, 

1 come  to  praise  Bryan,  not  to  bury 
him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  goes  into  the 
newspapers, 

The  good  often  goes  up  in  smoke ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Bryan.  The  Boston 
American 

Hath  told  you  Bryan  was  thick-headed; 
If  it  were  so  it  was  a grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Bryan  answered  it. 
Here,  by  leave  of  the  Boston  Ameri- 
can,— 

For  surely  it  is  a loyal  paper ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  loyal  papers — 

Come  I to  chatter  at  Bryan’s  downfall. 
He  was  my  selection,  and  faithful  unto 
me : 

But  the  American  says  he  was  thick- 
headed ; 

And  the  American  is  a loyal  paper. 

He  hath  bought  many  bottles  of  grape 
juice, 

Which  purchases  did  Armour’s  pockets 
till: 

Did  this  in  Bryan  seem  thick-headed? 
When  the  poor  hath  cried,  Bryan  hath 
wept. 

Thick  headedness  should  be  of  solid 
stulf ; 

Yet  the  American  says  he  was  thick- 
headed, 

And,  surely,  it  is  a loyal  paper. 

You  all  did  see  at  Washington 
I thrice  presented  him  with  a Ford, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse;  was  this 
tli  i ck-headedness  ? 

Yet  the  American  says  lie  was  thick- 
headed : 

And,  sure,  it  is  a loyal  paper. 

1 speak  not  to  disprove  what  the  Amer- 
ican said, 

But  here  1 am  to  speak  what  I know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without 
cause ! 

What  cause  withholds  you  to  mourn 
for  him  ? 

Oh,  Justice!  thou  are  lied  to  tango  teas, 
And  men  have  lost  their  craniums. 
Bear  with  me; 

My  heart  is  in  the  downfall  of  Bryan, 
And  1 must  pause  till  Cupid  brings  it 
back. 

Saying  this,  he  took  hold  of  the 
string  on  the  toy  balloon  and  disap- 


peared into  the  clouds,  from  whence,  I 
guess,  lie  came. 

Walter  T.  Chamberlain,  ’17. 


MY  VISITOR. 

As  I lay  in  my  hammock  in  the  deep 
wood,  the  only  sound  that  came  to  me 
was  the  soft  murmuring  of  the  wind 
and  the  distant  gurgling  of  a brook  as 
it  rushed  down,  singing  with  glee  and 
clapping  its  hands,  to  the  mighty  river 
beyond.  The  drowsy  wind  was  just 
rocking  me  to  sleep  when  suddenly  a 
wild  crackling  of  the  leaves,  that  were 
already  beginning  to  fall,  roused  me 
and  I opened  my  eyes.  There  above 
me  on  the  swaying  branch  of  a large 
birch  was  perched  a little  red  squirrel. 
II is  scolding  voice  was  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  peaceful  stillness.  As  1 
did  not  move,  lie  soon  stopped  and 
scampered  away.  In  a few  minutes  he 
returned  with  another  little  squirrel 
and  a lively  game  of  tag  ensued.  I had 
some  nuts  with  me,  and  when  they  dis- 
appeared again  I put  one  on  the  ground 
near  the  hammock,  but  the  squirrels 
did  not  come  back. 

The  next  afternoon  I brought  more 
nuts,  and  this  time  Reddy  came  and 
got  one  not  far  from  me.  During  the 
fall  we  became  fast  friends,  and  Reddy 
would  eat  out  of  my  hands  and  ride  on 
my  shoulder.  He  was  always  very  talk- 
ative and  as  lie  rode  on  my  shoulder, 
he  told  me  all  his  secrets,  but  seldom 
did  he  scold  me  as  he  had  on  the  first 
afternoon  he  saw  me.  The  day  I left 
1 gave  him  more  nuts  than  usual,  and 
it  was  with  his  glad  voice  of  thanks 
that  I left  my  hammock  and  pleasant 
afternoons  behind  me  and  returned  to 
my  busy  life  in  the  city. 

Ratline  Watkins,  ’18. 


AT  THE  SUGAR  HOUSE. 

The  snow  that  fell  in  soft  flakes  and 
covered  the  ground  in  heaps  piled  high 
had  been  gathering  fast  all  through  the 
winter  in  the  sister  land  so  near  our 
own,  where  the  emblem  is  the  maple 
leaf  and  the  patriot’s  song  is  “The 
Maple  Leaf  Forever.” 

The  farmer  is  happy  now.  for  he 
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knows  tlie  good  tidings  which  come 
just  as  spring  is  reaching  the  woods, 
lie  is  cleaning  and  making  sugar 
buckets,  augers,  nails,  and  spouts, 
ready  to  tap  the  maple  trees  for  their 
rich  sap. 

It  does  not  take  long,  however,  for 
the  farmer  to  tap  his  group  of  trees, 
and  soon,  drop  by  drop,  the  sap  falls 
into  the  buckets,  dropping  so  fast  that 
the  boys  and  men  are  all  kept  busy 
emptying  it  into  a great  iron  kettle 
which  is  in  the  little  shack  called  the 
sugar  house.  The  large  kettle  hangs 
over  a hot,  crat-lding  tire  of  wood,  such 
as  the  Indians  in  the  olden  time  used 
to  use. 

When  all  the  sap  is  poured  into  the 
kettle  and  has  boiled  for  a long  time, 
getting  thicker  and  thicker,  it  is  called 
maple  syrup.  Hastily  the  farmer  sets 
it  aside  for  a few  moments  to  cool  be- 
fore putting  it  in  tin  cans  or  bottles 
to  he  shipped  to  other  states,  where  it 
is  known  as  "Pure  Maple  Syrup  from 
Vermont  and  Canada.” 

A great  amount  of  syrup  is  left  in 
the  kettle  besides  what  is  taken  out  for 
shipping,  and  this  is  boiled  again  until 
it  sugars,  thus  becoming  maple  sugar. 

Just  as  this  is  finished  and  the  men 
are  having  a little  feast  all  by  them- 
selves, the  edge  of  the  clearing  reveals 
the  sight  of  the  farmer’s  pretty  daugh- 
ter, who  comes  to  call  the  workingmen 
for  supper.  They  eagerly  follow  her 
commands,  for  they  know  what  follows 
after  supper  is  cleared  away. 

The  sun  is  lost  from  sight  in  the 
west,  and  the  twinkling  stars  and 
moon  brighten  the  walk  for  the  tired 
but  happy  working  people.  The  great 
farmhouse  is  soon  reached  and  all  the 
people  assemble  around  the  neat 
kitchen  table,  ready  for  a hearty  meal. 
They  are  fully  satisfied  when  they  see 
the  heaping  plates  of  baked  beans  and 
brown  bread.  Supper  is  soon  cleared 
away  and  everything  is  as  spic  and 
span  as  it  was  before.  Having  all  her 
tasks  finished  the  pretty  daughter 
starts  her  surprise — maple  nut  taffy. 
She  makes  a different  kind  every  night, 
and  it  is  all  gone  before  one  can  hard- 
ly say  “.Jack  Robinson.” 


Having  finished  their  delicious  candy 
one  after  another  goes  out  of  the  room, 
for  in  that  region  the  farm  people  are 
tired  after  their  hard  day’s  work,  for 
fhere  are  so  many  little  things  to  tend 
to.  That  was  the  trouble  with  this 
happy  farm  family,  so  it  did  not  take 
them  long  to  be  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
with  happy  thoughts  of  the  morrow 
and  with  a gladness  that  they  live  in 
the  "Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf.” 

Clara  Lofgren,  '10. 


WINTER, 

The  first  streaks  of  sunrise  appear 
over  the  snowclad  evergreens.  First 
the  very  top  of  the  sun  appears  and 
then  more  and  more  until  at  last  the 
whole  circle  of  fire  makes  its  way  over 
the  horizon.  The  brook,  which  in  the 
summertime  wends  its  way  through 
meadows  and  shady  woods,  has  its 
white  fleecy  coverlet  of  snow  spread 
over  it.  The  early  sun  shining  on  it 
tints  it  a faint  rose  color.  Pheasants 
strut  around  on  the  whiteness  looking 
for  some  morsel  of  food  to  pacify  their 
hungry  appetites.  The  lake  which  in 
the  summer  time  is  a mass  of  spark- 
dug  sapphire  hue,  is  now  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  ice  where  iceboats  and 
skaters  may  skim  on  its  surface.  Truly, 
winter  is  a lovely  time. 

Caroline  Siia  whan,  ’19. 


A PERFECT  DAY. 

From  my  elevated  position  I obtained 
a clear  picture  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  ran 
a small  winding  stream  through  a 
swampy  field  bordered  by  low  shrub- 
bery. An  old  rustic  fence  divided  the 
marshy  portion  from  the  wide,  slop- 
ing green  pasture,  covered  with  tender 
fresh  herbage  and  framed  with  trees. 
For  a short  distance  these  trees  blocked 
the  scene  which  might  lie  beyond,  but 
to  the  east  a small  opening  revealed 
the  golden  road  winding,  as  it  were,  to 
the  small  village  which  lay  at  the  base 
of  the  distant  blue  hills,  onlj’  a few 
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spires  being  visible  in  the  uncertain 
light. 

A branch  of  the  road,  a narrow,  un- 
even footpath,  crossed  the  sloping 
tinted  with  the  delicate  bloom  of  wild 
roses,  and  ending  its  course  at  the 
brook  opposite  a picturesque  old  red 
mill. 

The  light  now  grew  fainter.  Even 
the  birds  ceased  their  seemingly  untir- 
ing songs — all  nature  suggested  rest. 
T continued  on  my  way  toward  the  vil- 
lage in  the' distance,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  admire  the  western  sky,  which 
blended  from  a deep  pink  into  the  sofl- 
est,  faintest  yellow,  acting  as  a crown 
for  one  perfect  day. 

Helen  Thompson,  ’19. 


A MODERN  SUBJECT  IX  A NCI  EXT 
FOKM 

By  Kenneth  MoCully 

Let  ns  consider  the  street  car  con- 
ductor as  a hero.  Lo  1 every  day  he 
ariseth  very  early  and  getteth  himself 
unto  the  carbarns  wherein  are  housed 
many  mighty  engines  of  public  service. 

Then  setteth  he  out  to  gain  many 
sheckels  for  the  company:  in  his  eye 
there  is  laughter  and  on  Bis  lips,  “Fare, 
please.” 

His  car  rusheth  through  the  air  like 
an  eagle,  it  roareth  like  a lion,  and 
leaveth  in  its  wake  much  dust  which 
grievously  afflicteth  the  eyes  of  those 
that  walk  the  streets. 

But,  lo ! his  day’s  work  hath  begun. 
For  behold,  a man  hath  a desire  to  be 
carried  into  some  far  part  of  the  city. 
Before  the  man  hath  gotten  himself  a 
seat  the  car  starteth  and  the  man 


stumbletli.  The  conductor  saitli,  “Arise, 
get  thee  up,  lest  ye  cause  another  to 
fall,  as  thou  art  lying  in  the  way.” 
Then  he  taketh  him  that  hath  fallen  by 
the  arm  and  lie  cometli  to  his  feet 
again. 

Now  a woman  with  a little  child,  and 
possessed  of  many  bundles,  desiretli  to 
ascend  into  the  car.  The  man  of  the 
bell  goetli  and  putteth  on  the  child  and 
the  many  bundles.  And  the  woman 
thanketh  him,  but  givetli  him  only  one 
nickel,  as  the  child  is  not  yet  five  years 
of  age. 

The  car  being  tilled  with  much  peo- 
ple, the  conductor  speaketh  thus  to 
such  as  can  hear:  “(let  thee  up  forward 
so  that  they  who  wish  to  get  on  may 
not  be  left  by  the  wayside.”  Shall  not 
those  persons  who  get  on  at  the  next 
corner  render  thanks  unto  the  con- 
ductor? Yea,  verily. 

As  the  multitude  of  them  that  ride 
be  very  great  he  ringeth  up  not  all  the 
fares,  but  putteth  certain  of  them  in 
his  inner  pocket,  for  he  knowetli  that 
whosoever  shall  put  away  a nickel  to- 
day will  have  live  cents  tomorrow. 

Thus  he  goetli  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  city,  helping  them 
that  are  halt  and  aged,  and  those  with 
many  children;  he  cannot  utterly  scorn 
the  five  pennies,  but  taketh  not  the 
Canadian  dime. 

Many  complaints  fall  upon  his  ears 
but  be  heedeth  them  not;  they  are  unto 
him  as  so  much  air.  He  suouteth  the 
names  of  the  streets  with  a loud  voice 
which  few  comprehend,  yet  they  rejoice 
that  he  hath  such  a pair  of  lungs. 

Surely  a man  like  unto  this  one  may 
be  termed  a hero. 
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EDITORIALS 


Everyone  will  welcome  the  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Scully  in  this  issue  of  the 
Clarion.  Under  his  supervision  the 
Arlington  schools  have  reached  a high 
standard  of  efficiency.  Pupils,  teach- 
ers and  townspeople  alike  recognize  in 
our  superintendent  a kind  and  inter- 
ested friend.  .May  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him  increase  with  the 
passing  years ! 

How  many  of  us  realize  what  great 
privileges  are  offered  us  for  gaining  an 
education?  How  many  of  us  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  given  r>y  our  own 
Arlington  High  School?  As  we  look 
back  and  think  of  those  who  have 
struggled  and  worked  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, do  we  see  how  great  is  our  obli- 
gation ? 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  our 
attention  is  once  more  turned  toward 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  read 
of  his  early  years  in  the  rude  log 
cabin  on  the  rugged  frontier;  the  times 


when  he  walked  nine  miles  a day  to 
school;  wrote  arithmetic  lessons  with 
charcoal  on  a wooden  shovel ; read  by 
dim  candle  light  books  which  he  might 
borrow. 

Are  these  what  we  call  advantages? 
Would  we  be  satisfied  with  them?  Yet 
from  these  limited  opportunities  rose 
the  great  President,  and  what  Ameri- 
can is  not  thrilled  by  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln? 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing  leave  behind  us, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

So  let  us  work  faithfully  and  return 
to  our  school  some  of  what  she  has 
given  us.  Then  we  shall  truly  succeed. 


We  are  glad  to  include  a contribu- 
tion from  the  Junior  High  School. 
Doesn’t  it  promise  well  for  the  future 
of  our  Clarion? 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


December  24th  the  Boys'  and  Girls’ 
Glee  Clubs  went  around  singing  carols. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  the  two 
musical  clubs  have  joined. 

On  Wednesday,  January  5th,  the 
Girls’  Debating  Team  was  picked.  The 
following  make  up  the  team:  Edith  Mc- 
Bride, Dorothy  Hinman,  Anna  Hooker 
and  Etta  Buckley,  alternate. 

On  January  6th  the  Senate  of  the 
Forum  met  to  choose  a topic  for  the 
next  Forum,  January  21.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  selection : "Resolved,  that 
the  teachers  should  have  a uniform  sys- 
tem of  marking.”  Rodney  Hardy,  Wil- 
liam Power  and  Josephine  Baker  were 
chosen  to  take  care  of  the  girls’  debate 
with  Lexington  Friday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 14. 

Thursday,  January  20th,  the  Junior 
class  held  its  monthly  meeting.  A 


committee  was  chosen  to  take  care  of 
all  affairs  of  the  class.  The  committee 
was  composed  of  the  class  officers  and 
the  following:  Guy  Edwards,  Julia 
Currier,  Nora  Kelley,  Lucretia  Kellogg 
and  Nelson  Jost. 

Monday,  January  31,  the  trials  for 
the  Cambridge  Latin  debate  March 
13th  were  held.  The  following  make 
up  the  team:  William  Power.  Laurence 
Peirce,  Jr.,  John  Snow  and  J.  J.  Lyons, 
Jr.,  alternate. 

On  Tuesday,  January  11th,  trials 
for  the  debate  with  Chelsea,  February 
11  th,  were  held,  and  the  following  are 
to  represent  the  team : David  Snow, 
Elmer  Lowe,  Herbert  Collins  and  Wil- 
liam Power,  alternate. 

Friday,  January  21st,  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Civic  Forum  was  held 
and  the  question  for  discussion  was: 
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‘‘Resolved,  that  the  teachers  should 
have  a uniform  system  of  marking.” 
After  much  arguing  and  discussion  on 
the  question,  it  was  decided  to  let  the 
question  stand  and  have  each  member 
bring  in  two  reasons  why  lie  thought 
that  there  should  be,  or  two  why  he 
thought  there  should  not  be  a uniform 
system. 

At  the  Senate  meeting  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  it  was  decided  that  the  or- 
chestra should  play  and  that  Mr.  Clerk 
should  be  the  chairman  for  the  coming- 
boys'  debate  with  Chelsea,  Friday  even- 
ing, February  11.  1916. 

Friday  afternoon.  February  4th,  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  the  English  Club 
held  its  second  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  on  Alfred  Noyes.  Miss  Dorothy 
Lovewell  extended  a cordial  welcome  to 
all  those  present.  Miss  Ruth  Gleason 
had  charge  of  the  meeting.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  readings  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Ruth  Scully,  “World’s  May 
Queen”;  Mr.  Epstein,  "Forty  Singing- 
Seamen”;  Gean  Lufkin,  “Triple  Ballad 
of  Old  Japan”;  Lawrence  King,  “The 
Highwayman”;  Nathan  Wood,  “The 
Admiral’s  Ghost”;  Dorothy  Roberts, 
“Song  of  the  Sherwood”;  Dorothy 


Lovewell,  "New  Wars  for  Old”;  Mrs. 
Hooker,  “The  Barrel  Organ.” 

On  Friday  evening,  January  14th, 
the  first  annual  Girls’  Debate  with  Lex- 
ington was  held.  The  question  was: 
“Resolved,  that  the  Fmted  States 
should  place  an  embargo  on  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
to  belligerent  nations."  Arlington,  on 
the  affirmative,  was  supported  by  Miss 
Edith  MacBride,  ’16;  Miss  Dorothy 
Hinman,  '17,  and  Miss  Anna  Hooker, 
’16.  Lexington’s  team  was  Miss  Elea- 
nor Buck,  Miss  Mary  Manley,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Smith  wick.  The  arguments 
were  strong  and  convincing  and  the  de- 
bate was  very  interesting.  The  judges 
decided  in  favor  of  Arlington. 

On  Friday  evening.  January  28th. 
the  Senior  reception  to  the  Juniors  was 
given.  The  entertainment  was  in  the 
form  of  a minstrel  show,  which  was 
very  cleverly  and  succesfully  planned. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Mi  SS  M agner, 
who  gave  so  much  of  her  time  to  the 
preparatory  rehearsals.  Refreshments 
were  served  and  many  took  part  in  the 
dancing-  which  followed  in  the  gym- 
nasium. The  minstrel  show  was  repeat-, 
ed  for  the  public  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  19. 
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The  “Clarion’’  offers  a prize  of  a bos 
of  candy  to  the  first  reader  who  dis- 
covers the  complete  number  of  names 
hidden  in  the  following: 

Seniors  : Find  them  ! 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a hardy 
young  lad  named  John  who  lived  in 
Ireland.  His  father  was  a sawyer  who 
received  good  wages,  a princely  looking 
man,  but  with  bleary  eyes,  who  desired 
greatly  that  his  son  should  become 
either  a baker  or  a smith.  They  lived 
in  a small  brown  house  near  a dam  sit- 
uated by  the  banks  of  a river.  . Their 
only  pets  were  a dickie  bird  and  a 
robin.  Songsters  abounded  in  the  trees 
around. 

One  morning  John  went  to  school. 
In  arithmetic  lie  learned  how  to  do  an 
example.  In  geography  he  discovered 
that  Canada  can  be  reached  via  Nova 
Scotia,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  South 
America  is  Para.  Minor  is  a term 
applied  to  a part  of  Asia,  and  that 
Paris  and  Berlin  are  in  Europe.  In 
Latin  he  made  a correct  translation  of 
Virgil’s  “vivoque  sedilia  saxa”  as 
“rocks  of  living  stone.”  Tn  chemistry 
he  used  the  table  containing  “A  gill  is 
one-fourth  of  a pint.”  In  United  States 


history  he  learned  the  list  of  Presidents 
up  to  Wilson.  In  biology  he  studied 
that  a morse,  commonly  called  a wal- 
rus, lives  in  the  ocean,  and  that  lions 
inhabit  the  jungle.  In  English  he 
memorized  the  proverb,  "Love  well  thy 
neighbor,”  and  he  also  found  that  to 
write  "He  an  eye  lost  in  that  battle”  is 
not  good  sentence  structure.  He  was 
very  keen  and  was  all  enrapt  in  his 
lessons,  so  consequently  he  progressed 
rapidly. 

On  his  return  his  father  called  him 
into  the  hallway  and  said : “Now  you’re 
loafin'  and  er  son  o’-  mine  ain’t  goin’ 
to  loaf  around  this  house.  You  press 
coats  for  about  half  an  hour  an’  maybe 
I'll  let  you  off  ’til  tonight.” 

John’s  onslaught  on  the  coats  was 
swift,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he 
was  through  and  had  decided  to  take 
a walk. 

He  went  to  get  his  satchel  listlessly, 
packed  a slight  lunch  in  it  and  started 
out  into  the  garden  past  the  bushes  of 
sumac.  Bride  roses  lined  the  paths  and 
scattered  their  snowy  petals  on  the 
ground.  Filled  with  glee,  songbirds 
warbled  in  the  trees,  while  beneath 
them,  with  gloating  eyes  sat  the  cat. 
Erin,  on  the  whole,  is  a charming  coun- 
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try,  and  on  this  wonderful  morning 
everything  seemed  to  shimmer.  Ricks 
of  hav,  escaping  from  beneath  their 
neat,  white  covers,  stood  in  the  fields; 
at  the  pasture,  over  the  bar,  rye  was 
growing  luxuriantly,  and  nearby  rams 
were  feeding.  It  was  approaching 
noon  time  and  John  became  hungry, 
so  lie  hastened  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees  and  took  off  his  hat.  Fields 
stretched  around  him  on  all  sides  in 
the  hot  sun.  He  took  out  his  lunch 
and  removed  the  paper.  Kinsmen  of 
his  mother,  one  of  them  an  Irish  bow- 
man, had  been  lynched  on  this  very 
spot,  although  he  did  not  know  it.  lie 
began  to  munch  his  Kennedy  crackers 
and  eoldslaw.  Tonight  lie  would  hare 
something  more  appetizing  to  eat,  he 
reflected.  He  would  need  it  for  lie  had 
to  do  languages  for  tomorrow's  lessons 
afterward. 

Finishing  his  lunch,  he  started  on 
again. 

The  flowers  by  the  wayside  were  so 
richly  beautiful  it  seemed  as  though 
they  must  have  come  straight  from  the 
altars  of  \ esta.  Brooks  ran  on  either 
side  of  him.  and  in  one  he  saw  a pecu- 
liar sight.  A fisherman  was  standing 
bent  over  amongst  the  reeds  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  “Why,  man," 
John  cried,  “what  are  you  doing?” 

The  stranger  looked  up  and  replied  : 
“I  waded  in  here  after  my  hook.  Ere 
long  I should  have  had  it,  but  now 
there's  a leech  on  my  leg.  I sit  up 
there  on  the  cliff  ordinarily.” 

John  lingered  only  to  say,  "You’d 
better  buckle  your  basket  or  you  will 
issue  from  the  brook  without  any  fish.” 
Then  he  continued  walking.  Farther 
on  he  caught  a glimpse  of  a heron  and 
a kingfisher.  . 

At  last  he  emerged  on  a road  where, 
in  a small  shack,  was  a fakir.  Lining 
the  walls  of  the  shoji  were  various 
things,  and  a sign  in  the  window  said: 
"Vtalk  in.  Shawls  seemed  to  be  the 
principle  article  in  stock,  but  John  de- 
cided to  enter.  As  he  passed  through 
the  low  entrance  he  bumped  into  the 
door  and  pains  pierced  through  his 
head.  He  had  struck  his  skull  yester- 
day in  the  same  spot  and  this  made  him 


more  sore  and  angry,  so  he  turned 
back.  As  he  was  a good  walker  he 
reached  home  before  dark.  What  was 
his  surprise  when  he  entered  the  kitch- 
en to  see  his  mother  in  her  best  dress, 
which  was  of  black  moire  and  white 
nun's  veiling,  mixing  dough.  Typical 
cooking  dishes  stood  all  around  her 
and  she  was  doing  all  in  her  power  to 
keep  her  dress  clean.  She  was  very 
glad  to  see  John  again,  and  she  told 
him  that  his  day  had  formed  the  back- 
ground for  a sketch  including  seventy- 
two  members  of  the  Senior  ('lass. 

M.  E..  A.,  10. 


CLASS  REPORT. 

A class  meeting  was  held  January 
18,  1!(10,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  with 
President  Berquest  presiding.  The 
members  of  the  class  were  urged  to  pay 
their  dues  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
committee  wished  to  know  upon  how 
much  money  they  could  depend. 

The  first  question  brought  before  the 
class  was  the  appointment  of  four 
committees  for  senior  social,  dance, 
refreshment,  property  and  decoration. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  .Miss  Magner  ap- 
point these  committees. 

Mr.  Clerk,  taking  up  the  question  of 
class  pins,  agreed  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter soon  and  report  to  the  class. 

The  ratification  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  the  next  subject  under  discus- 
sion. The  president  read  the  docu- 
ment and  then  it  was  considered  by 
articles.  After  some  discussion  and 
various  changes,  all  articles  were  ap- 
proved up  to  No.  r>.  excepting  Xo.  3, 
which,  with  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
stitution. was  laid  upon  the  table  until 
the  next  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ki  th  E.  Gleason,  Secretary. 

FRENCH  IV.  A. 

Miss  L-tt-f-d  | scolding  B-rr-y,  who 
protests  strongly  i : "Now  you  know  we 
are  not  responsible  for  it." 

B-rr-y:  “Well.  I'm  not  responsible 
either !” 
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ENGLISH  IV.  A. 

P-er-e:  “Yes,  they  have  guns,  ammu- 
nition, etc.,  and  are  very  military.” 
Miss  E-t-n:  “Why,  how  in  the  world 
did  you  get  that  idea  ?” 

P-er-e  (reading  from  Burke's  speech  : 
“Well,  it  says  here,  "The  population 
shoots  in  that  part  of  the  world.’  ” 

LATIN  IV.  A. 

Members  of  our  class  seem  to  prefer 
either  sleeping  “with  their  heads  on  a 
rock,”  or  “on  the  side  of  a roof  with 
sloping  eaves.” 


IT.  S.  HI  STOP  Y 

Question : “What  right  did  they 

grant?” 

Voice  from  rear:  "The  right  of  dump- 
age.” 

LATIN  IV.  A. 

Just  twist  your  tongue  around  this: 

“Forsooth  shall  she  see  Sparta !” 

FRENCH  IV.  A. 

P-eo-r  (translating)  : “It  is  the  com- 
pany of  Gottfried  Hamm.” 

Voice  : “Fried  ham  !” 

The  Senior  Class  regrets  greatly  the 
enforced  absence  of  Miss  Bullock,  and 
hopes  to  welcome  her  back  very  soon 
to  the  classes  where  she  is  so  much 
missed. 

LATIN  IV. 

"And  she  shone  bright 
In  the  clear  light 
During  the  night.” 


1917. 

Owing  to  change  of  editors  we  have 
a short  column  in  this  number,  but 
promise  you  more  than  your  money’s 
worth  next  time. 

DEFICIENCY. 

Alas,  when  Monday  comes 
With  fear  we  go  to  class. 

Afraid  to  look  at  chums 

Last  week,  oh!  did  we  pass? 

Two  slips  at  1 o’clock 
To  parents  they  must  go. 


'Tis  sad  to  give  the  shock, 

It  crowns  the  day  with  woe. 

Our  parents’  fondest  hope 
Of  presidential  chair 

Confronted  by  this  dope 
Is  vanished  in  thin  air. 

No  more  parties  gay, 

No  more  the  merry  dance, 

Each  evening  we  must  stay 
Our  learning  to  advance. 

Resolved  our  ways  to  mend, 

We  bear  the  signed  slips  down. 

When  will  our  troubles  end. 

And  parents  cease  to  frown? 

Julia  Currier,  ’17. 


1918 

WANTED — A sophomore  to  assist 
in  collecting  class  dues.  No  pay  at 
first,  but  if  the  service  is  satisfactory 
this  will  be  doubled  later. 


THE  PUPIL  ACROSS  THE  AISLE. 

The  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  says  he 
can't  understand  why  his  friend  would 
want  to  raise  cane  in  this  climate. 

The  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  thinks  it 
strange  that  some  pupils  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a coach.  Walking  is  good 
enough  for  him. 

When  her  friend  told  her  that  Miss 
Jones  had  a fit  in  the  library  the  other 
day,  the  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  said 
that  her  dressmaker  always  insisted 
upon  her  coming  to  the  house. 

The  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  says  she 
thinks  it  peculiar  that  fast  days  are  so 
slow. 

It  doesn’t  seem  fair  to  the  Pupil 
Across  the  Aisle  that  the  judge  should 
always  charge  the  jury.  She  thinks 
they  ought  to  be  paid  for  their  services. 

The  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  said  she 
didn't  know  that  her  father  was  asso- 
ciated with  anyone  who  was  in  the  fish 
business,  but  most  of  his  packages 
seemed  to  he  marked  C.  O.  D. 

V hen  her  friend  told  her  how  many 
years  her  family  had  had  their  coat  of 
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arms,  the  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  re- 
marked that  for  her  part  she  thought 
that  now  they  ought  to  send  it  to  Eu- 
rope where  there  are  so  many  poor 
soldiers  who  hadn't  any. 

The  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  over- 
heard her  father  say  that  he  bought  the 
books  at  a premium.  She  always 
thought  he  bought  them  at  a book  store. 

As  the  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  was 
walking  down  the  street  with  her 
brother  Charles,  she  heard  some  one 
exclaim:  “There  goes  the  young  puppy 
now!”  She  thought  it  strange  for 
neither  of  them  had  a dog. 

The  Pupil  Across  the  Aisle  says  that 
she  will  have  a large  demi  tasse  of 
coffee. 

Is  Latin  II.  A worthy  of  being  the 
honor  division  ? After  hearing  a mem- 
ber of  the  aforesaid  division  translate 
Caesar,  a scholar  of  the  Parmenter  first 
grade  remarked:  “We  can  read  lots 
better  than  that  at  our  school!” 

Miss  R-b-n-n  (dictating  sentence  to 
II-i-e)  : "We  love  each  other.” 

Bright  Pupil:  "Well,  it's  leap  year!” 
“It’s  lucky  for  some  of  us  that  head 
failure  is  not  as  fatal  as  heart  failure.” 

Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Sophies  have  not  paid  their  dues. 

They  go  to  the  hall  to  see  all  the  movies. 
They  go  to  Boston  to  buy  all  the 
goodies, 

They  witness  all  kinds  of  things  out 
with  the  “hoodies,” 

Why  not  save  the  cash  for  their  dues? 


1919. 

Seen  in  a sophomore  "Clarion” 
theme,  and  it  was  printed,  too.  A 
freshman  would  not  make  such  an 
error  as  this:  "It  was  a beautiful 

winter  night  ; the  stars  were  twinkling 
brightly  and  the  snowflakes  were  fall- 
ing softly.”  Some  night!!! 


LATIN  I.  B. 

Mrs.  W. : "Give  the  principal  parts 
of  go.” 

Bright  One:  “Go,  going,  going,  gone.’’ 
Mrs.  W. : ‘‘This  is  not  an  auction.” 


LATIN  I.  A. 

Miss  R.  (in  giving  out  the  home  les- 
sons) : "Take  the  first  nine  sentences." 
To  G-n:  "Do  you  take  German?” 
G-n : “Yes.” 

Miss  R.:  “Well,  this  does  not  mean 
-nein'  sentences.” 


HISTORY  I.  A. 

Pupil  taking  Miss  Flagg’s  place: 
"Mr.  W.,  who  was  Militaries?” 

W. : “I  don’t  know.” 

Pupil : "Well,  all  these  women  over 
here  seem  to  know.  Mr.  Ch-k-g,  you 
tell.” 

A boy  who  had  received  work  at  a 
farm  was  asked  one  night  to  hitch  up 
the  old  mule.  In  the  dark  the  boy 
mistook  a cow  for  the  mule  and  tried  to 
put  the  collar  over  his  horns.  The 
farmer,  who  was  waiting  impatiently, 
cried  out:  "What’s  keeping  you  so 
long?”  The  boy  answered : “The  mule's 
ears  are  frozen  and  I can't  get  the  col- 
lar on.” 

If  the  sophomore  girls  are  pretty,  is 
Ruth  Darling? 

Miss  Flagg  i seeing  a boy  idle  the 
day  after  the  vacation)  : "Haven't  you 
had  any  classes  this  morning?" 

Mr.  R-b-s-n : “No,  I don't  wear  them.” 

Teacher:  “Why  are  you  not  writ- 
ing?” 

Boy:  "My  hand  is  not  feeling  right.” 

Miss  R. : "What  English  word  comes 
from  vivo,  meaning  live?” 

Pupil : "Yictrola.” 

Miss  R. : "That  comes  from  ’die,’  if 
you  want  my  opinion  of  a Yictrola.” 
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ENGLISH  CLUB  NOTES. 

Tlie  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
English  Club  was  held  Thursday,  De- 
cember 24,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  high  school.  The  meeting  took 
place  during  the  last  two  periods  of  the 
day,  and  everyone  in  school  was  pres- 
ent. 

The  leaders  were  Marion  Allen,  '10, 
and  Gean  Lufkin,  ’16.  The  former  gave 
a short  talk  to  the  audience,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  join  the  club.  She  then 
read  the  cast.  The  program  was  in 
the  form  of  a play  in  which  Seldom 
Smiles,  Forest  Cameron,  'IS,  is  accused 
of  slandering  Santa  Claus.  Father 
Time,  William  Severance,  ’18,  was  the 
judge;  Anton  Steidel,  'll,  the  clerk, 
and  Amos  Stevens,  ’16,  the  prosecuting 
lawyer.  Dortohy  Quimby,  ’16,  Ruth 
Gleason,  ’16,  (lean  Lufkin,  ’16,  and 
Louis  Patriquin,  'IT.  were  the  chief  wit- 
nesses. The  jury  consisted  of  twelve 
young  ladies,  dressed  to  represent  the 
months  of  the  year.  Evelyn  Lake,  'IT, 
in  costume,  impersonated  January; 
Eudora  Rice,  '18,  February;  Hazel 
Banks,  ’18,  March ; Sabina  Anderson, 
"18,  April:  Hazel  Coolidge,  ’18,  May; 
Priscilla  Crockett,  ’10,  June;  Helen 
Hadley,  ’10,  July;  Julia  Currier,  ’IT, 
August;  Pauline  Crosby,  ’16,  Septem- 
ber; Dorothy  Jordon,  ’IT.  October;  Ger- 
trude Viano,  ’IT,  November;  and  Rebec- 
ca Stickney,  ’18,  December. 

When  the  jury  was  seated  Father 
Time  called  the  court  to  order.  The 
prisoner  answered  “Not  guilty’’  to  his 


charge.  Amos  Stevens,  '16,  then  called 
the  witnesses. 

A German  chorus  consisting  of  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  ’10,  Stanwood  Cook, 
TO,  Katherine  Holway,  TO,  Bertha 
Richardson,  'IT,  Ruth  Scully,  TO,  Doro- 
thy Quimby,  TO,  Oswald  Banks,  TO, 
and  John  Snow,  '16,  sang  “Still  Nacht.” 

Ruth  Gleason,  TO,  then  read  a selec- 
tion from  “Christmas  Eve  on  Lone- 
some.” 

The  senior  and  junior  members  of 
the  Girls’  Glee  Club  sang  “O  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem.” 

Harriet  Johnson,  T9,  Louise  Mar- 
shall, T9,  Ruth  Cathcart,  T9,  Madeleine 
Thacher,  '18,  Geraldine  Lovett,  ’18, 
Marian  Davis,  '19,  and  Anna  Rogers, 
'18,  dressed  in  white,  with  curls  and 
pink  ribbons  and  holding  dolls,  pre- 
sented a very  pretty  little  dance. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  sang  a lullaby. 

Gean  Lufkin,  TO,  read  a story  en- 
titled. "The  First  Christmas  Tree." 

Louis  Patriquin,  ’IT,  played  a violin 
solo  much  appreciated  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

Dorothy  Quimby,  TO,  the  last  wit- 
ness, read  a letter  from  Santa  Claus. 

Stevens,  '16,  summed  up  the  case  and 
presented  it  to  the  ladies  of  the  jury 
for  decision.  Rebecca  Stickney,  ’18, 
gave  the  verdict  as  “malice  and  slan- 
der in  the  first  degree.-’  The  prisoner’s 
sentence  was  that  he  was  to  do  one 
kind  act  every  day,  and  bring  Santa 
Claus  to  the  hall  in  ten  minutes. 

Santa  Claus  duly  appeared  in  the 
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person  of  William  Barry,  ’16.  After  a 
few  words  of  greeting,  he  presented  .Mr. 
Clerk  and  Mr.  Scully  with  potted 
plants  from  the  club,  and  Miss  Eaton 
with  a set  of  books  from  all  who  toolc 
part  in  the  meetnig. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nor  ah  E.  Johnson,  ’16, 

Secretary. 


The  S.  C,  C.,  at  its  regular  meet- 
ings, is  studying  the  Iliad.  Each  mem- 
ber is  preparing  a special  topic  on  the 
book. 

Dorothy  Quimby, 

Secretary. 


WIRELESS  CLUB. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  “Clarion'’ 
the  Wireless  Club  has  installed  a com- 
plete sending  and  receiving  station, 
and  has  effectively  communicated  with 
a number  of  stations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  At  present  there  are  seven 
operators  with  government  licenses, 
four  of  whom  have  received  their 
licenses  since  the  formation  of  the  club. 
Messages  have  been  copied  from  boats 
far  out  to  sea,  and  front  the  naval  sta- 
tions located  at  Portland,  Me.,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II. , Newport,  R.  I.,  and  all 
down  the  coast.  One  evening  six  oper- 
ators were  able  to  copy  the  weather 
and  time  reports  from  Arlington,  Ya., 
and  the  latest  “press”  news  from  Well- 
fleet,  Cape  Cod.  The  call  letters,  1ASN 
lia^e  been  assigned  to  out  station  1>\ 
the  radio  inspector  at  Boston,  who  has 
direct  charge  over  all  the  stations  used 
for  wireless  telegraphy  in  New  Eng- 
land. At  present  there  are  about 
twenty  active  members,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  this  number  may  be  substantial! v 
increased  and  that  we  may  be  able  to 
report  some  efficient  results  before  the 
next  issue. 

Harold  O.  Bixby, 

Secretary. 

LE  CERCLE  FRANCA IS 
Le  vingt-sept  janvier  le  cercle  fran- 
cais  s est  reuni  a Salle  14  pour  choisir 
les  officiers.  Mile.  Littlefield  a preside 


jusqu'a  1'  election  du  president.  Les 
presentees  pour  chaque  office  etaient: 
pour  president,  Mile.  Marian  Allen, 
Mile.  Pierce,  Mile.  Prescott,  et  Mile. 
Johnson ; pour  vice-president,  Mile. 
Peirce  et  Mile.  Crosby;  pour  tresorier, 
Mile.  Chauvin  et  Mile.  Buckley;  pour 
secretaire,  Messrs.  Adams  et  Perkins  et 
Mile.  Ruth  Gleason. 

Ceux  qui  out  ete  choisis,  sont  Mile. 
Marion  Allen,  presidente;  Mile.  Peirce, 
vice-presidente ; Mile.  Chauvin,  treso- 
riere;  Mile.  R.  Gleason,  secretaire. 

Le  cercle  representera  bientot  quel 
<pies  petites  pieces  en  francais. 

Loumis  avec  respect, 

Ruth  Gleason, 

Secretaire. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 
Since  the  last  number  of  the  “Clari- 
on'’ the  Girls’  Glee  Club  has  sung  sev- 
eral times  in  public. 

On  Christmas  Eve  both  Glee  Clubs 
of  the  school  went  caroling  as  hereto- 
fore, and  in  several  places  refreshments 
were  very  kindly  served  to  them. 

The  girls  also  sang  in  the  hall  on 
Parents’  Night,  and  the  seniors  for  the 
meeting  of  the  English  Club,  held  just 
before  the  Christmas  vacation. 

The  hour  for  rehearsal  is  Tuesday 
at  1.05. 

Gean  Lufkin,  Secretary. 


BOYS'  GLEE  CLUBS 
The  boys  are  rehearsing  steadily 
now  and  are  hoping  to  arrange  for  one 
or  two  concerts  with  the  Boys’  Glee 
Clubs  from  other  high  schools,  one 
concert  to  be  held  in  Arlington  and  the 
other  out  of  town. 

J.  D.  Snow,  ’16. 


ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  CIVIC 
FORUM 

On  December  10  a meeting  of  the 
Forum  was  held.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  question,  which  was:  “Re- 
solved, that  Hie  Boston  Elevated  ser- 
vice to  Arlington  is  inadequate  and 
steps  should  i in  mediately  he  taken  for 
its  improvement.  The  vote,  when 
counted,  was  a tie,  and  was  decided  by 
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the  ballot  of  the  chairman,  Herbert 
Collins,  in  favor  of  the  affirmative,  JG 
to  15. 

December  20  a Senate  meeting  was 
held.  The  purpose  was  to  choose  a 
question  for  the  next  Forum  meeting. 
Having  read  written  suggestions 
j assed  to  the  clerk,  they  were  voted 
upon,  and  the  following  chosen : •Re- 
solved.  that  high  school  teachers 
should  have  a standard  and  uniform 
system  of  marking." 

A Senate  meeting  was  called  Janu- 
ary 5.  A committee  consisting  of  Jose- 
I liine  Baker,  Rodney  Hardy,  and  Wil- 
liam Power  was  elected  to  have  charge 
of  the  programs  for  the  girls'  debate. 

Dorothy  Hinmau,  '17,  was  elected  to 


the  Senate  to  till  the  vacancy  made  by 
Marion  Horton’s  leaving  school. 

Edith  MacBuide,  Clerk. 


A.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA  NOTES 

Cn  the  evening  of  January  14th  the 
orchestra  played  at  the  debate  between 
Lexington  High  School  and  Arlington 
High  School. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clerk  the  or- 
chestra is  now  playing  for  Assembly 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing in  the  High  School  Hall. 

The  orchestra  has  been  invited  to  fur- 
nish music  at  a banquet  given  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary  17th. 

EvELY  X C H A M BERLAIX, 

Secretary. 
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EXCHANGES. 

The  “Clarion”  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  following  exchanges: 

“The  Archon,”  I dimmer  Academy, 
By  field,  Mass.  (2  copies)  ; “The  Be- 
view”  (3  copies),  Newton;  “The  Mega- 
phone” (2  copies),  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin ; “The  School  Life”  ( 3 
copies),  Melrose;  “The  Recorder”  (2 
copies),  Boys’  High,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
“The  Blue  and  Gold”  (2  copies),  Girls’ 
High,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; “The  Enter- 
prise,” Keene,  N.  H.;  “The  Sagamore,” 
Brookline;  “The  Clarion,”  West  Rox- 
bury  H.  K.,  Boston  ; “The  Students’  Re- 
view” (2  copies),  Northampton; 
"Trade  Winds”  (2  copies),  Worcester 
Trade  School,  Worcester;  “The  Oak. 
Ivy  and  Lily,”  Milford;  "The  Oracle,” 
Bangor,  Me.;  “The  Cambridge  Re- 
view." Cambridge;  “The  Index,”  South 
High,  Worcester;  "The  Delphian,” 
Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
"The  \ oice,”  Concord ; “The  Papyrus," 
Pendleton,  Ind. ; "The  Radiator,” 
Somerville;  "The  Student,”  Freeport, 
N.  \ . ; "The  Sassamon,”  Natick;  "The 
Broctonia,  Brockton;  "The  Recorder,” 
Winchester;  “The  Student,”  Clinton; 
“The  Mirror,”  Waltham;  “The  Pion- 
eer. Reading;  “The  Argus,”  Gardner; 
“The  Brewster,”  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 
“Newton  Review” — "The  cuts  in  the 
Arlington  H.  S.  “Clarion”  could  be  im- 
proved upon,  but  your  literary  depart- 
ment could  not  be.  Your  class  notes 
and  jokes  are  good.” 

“Oracle” — “A  neat  and  well-bal- 
anced paper.  We  hope  you  will  visit 
us  often.” 

“Mirror” — “Your  cuts  are  praise- 
worthy.” 

"Trade  Winds”  says — Your  literary 
department  interested  us  most.  The 
poem  “Tache  sans  Taclie,”  was  es- 
pecially good.  We  think  a picture 
would  add  to  your  paper.” 

“The  Voice” — "We  are  very  glad  to 
receive  your  paper  and  find  it  very  in- 
teresting.” 

(Editor’s  Note — We  thank  the  above 
papers  for  their  comments  and  hope  to 
receive  many  more.) 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 
"The  Delphian"  — Some  jokes  would 
improve  your  paper. 

"The  Oracle” — Your  cuts  are  simple 
yet  attractive. 

"The  Mirror” — An  enlarged  literary 
department  would  improve  your  paper. 

"The  Student”  (Clinton  H.  S.) 

Some  cuts  in  your  paper  would  be  an 
improvement. 
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“Cambridge  Review”  — Where  is 
your  exchange  department?  A few 
jokes  would  not  hurt  your  paper. 

"The  School  Life" — Your  Christmas 
stories  were  especially  good. 

"The  Archon" — Your  literary  de- 
partment is  not  in  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  your  paper. 

"The  Recorder"  (Boys'  H.  S.) — You 
certainly  have  some  line  cartoonists  in 
your  school. 

"The  Papyrus" — Welcome,  stranger! 

Pranks  of  punctuation:  "Caesar  en- 
tered on  his  head,  his  helmet  on  his 
feet,  his  sandals  upon  his  brow;  there 
was  a cloud  in  his  right  hand,  his  faith- 
ful sword  in  his  eye;  an  angry  gleam 
saying  nothing;  he  sat  down." — Ex. 

Professor — "Gentlemen,  I must  beg 
you  to  give  me  your  individual  atten- 
lion.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
you  to  form  a true  idea  of  this  hideous 
animal,  unless  you  keep  your  eyes  fixed 
on  me.” — Ex. 

Little  Willie  took  a drink. 

Willie  is  no  more; 

What  he  thought  was  1120 

Was  H 2 SOt.— Ex. 

Professor  to  Student:  "What  would 
you  do  if  you  found  that  somebody  was 
going  /to  place  some  dynamite  under 
you  while  you  ate  supper?” 

Pupil:  "I'd  dyn  amite  earlier." — Ex. 

Pupil : "Patrick  Henry  was  born  in 
Ireland.  He  was  a great  man  because 
he  was  married,  having  a wife.  Patrick 
Henry  was  married  ten  years  and  said : 
•(live  me  libertv  or  give  me  death.'  ” 
—Ex. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  son  writes  me  that  he  has  to 
study  too  hard.  He  says  he  has  to 
translate  fifty  hexameters  of  Latin  a 
day.  I looked  "hexameter"  up  in  the 
dictionary  and  find  it  is  a poetic  verse 
of  six  feet.  Now  that  makes  three 
hundred  feet,  or  one  hundred  yards  of 
poetry  for  my  poor  son  to  translate 
each  day.  1 think  about  half  a hexa- 


meter, or  thirty-six  inches,  of  this 
Latin  is  plenty  for  a boy  of  his  age. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Smith. 

— Ex. 


Mike:  "I  am  trying  to  commit  sui- 
cide.” 

Pat : "Why  don't  you  put  the  rope 
around  your  neck?” 

Mike:  "Shure,  I had  it  there,  but  the 
blamed  thing  choked  me." — Ex. 

War  Extra:  Last  Friday  the  Irish 
Linen  at  Jordan  Marsh's  looked 
through  the  French  Plate  Glass  win- 
dow at  the  German  Lace  in  R.  H. 
White's.  The  result  was  a controversy 
between  the  Russian  Crash  and  the 
Turkish  Towels  in  Filene's.  The  Eng- 
lish Broadcloth,  claiming  her  rights, 
allied  with  the  Dutch  curtains.  This 
way  out!  I'm  neutral! — Ex. 

Melancholy  Suicide:  A little  boy. 
when  threatened  with  a whipping, 
hung  his  head. — Ex. 

A woodpecker  lit  on  a freshman’s  head 

And  settled  down  to  a drill; 

He  pecked  away  for  a night  and  a day 

Till  the  poor  thing  broke  its  bill. 

—Ex. 

Senior:  "Did  you  ever  take  chloro- 
form ?” 

Freshie : "No;  who  teaches  it?" — Ex. 

Teacher:  "If  you  can't  express  your- 
self properly  . . .” 

Brilliant  One : “Go  by  freight.” — Ex. 


A hustling  promotor  named  Coe 
Was  head  of  a big  Cocoa  Co. 

A native  named  Koko 

Said,  "Pay  what  you  owe,  Coe, 

Or  give  me  the  Coe  Cocoa  Co.” 

He  had  other  projects,  had  Coe, 
Coke  ovens  were  one  line,  and  so 
The  two  coalesced, 

Imagine  the  rest: 

"Coe-Koko  Coke  and  Cocoa  Co.” 

—Ex. 

FOR  GOOD  LOOKING  GIRLS  ONLY 
; ipotioD  ; IRYV 

— Ex. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


We  hope  our  readers  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  following  letter,  written  by 
Walter  Horton,  'll!,  and  which  gives 
his  opinion  of  college  life  as  he  finds 
it  at  Harvard: 

HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  A HAR- 
VARD STUDENT 

••Well,  how  do  you  like  going  to  Har- 
vard?" I get  that  question  all  the 
time.  I usually  say,  “You  can't  beat 
it,’  and  let  it  go  at  that.  If  1 were  to 
give  a complete  answer  I should  have 
to  write  a book.  Naturally,  I can’t  get 
it  all  on  the  Alumni  page;  I shall  just 
try  to  sketch  some  of  the  first  impres- 
sions which  Harvard  may  give  you  if 
ever  come  here. 

Entering  college  is  an  adventure,  lull 
of  risk  and  romance.  To  a man  fresh 
from  high  school  no  tropical  island 
could  offer  a stranger,  more  fascinat- 
ing atmosphere  than  this  bewildering 
new  world  of  college  life.  Of  course, 
no  self-respecting  Freshman  lets  on 
that  he  feels  queer.  He  pretends  to  be 
quite  at  his  ease  and  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal.  He  learns  to  refer  carelessly 
—but  with  a secret  thrill  of  pride — to 
“Mem,”  the  “Crime,”  and  the  “Coop,” 
and  to  call  grave  and  reverend  sub- 
jects like  economics  and  philosophy  by 
their  nicknames,  "Ec”  and  “Phil.”  He 
blossoms  out  in  a fancy  waistcoat,  a 
flaming  crimson  tie,  and  a green  soft 
hat,  so  as  to  look  respectable.  He  even 
— alas — conceals  his  surprise  at  being 
served  beer  at  banquets.  But  for  all 
his  show  of  sophistication  he  is  fairly 
dizzy  with  the  novelty  of  his  environ- 
ment, and  stands  sorely  in  need  of  a 
wise  and  sympathetic  friend  to  help 
him  get  his  bearings. 

To  begin  with,  he  is  granted  an  un- 
heard of  degree  of  liberty  in  and  out  of 
class.  As  a man  who  has  attained  years 
of  discretion  he  is  subjected  to  no  rules 
save  the  rule  of  reason.  He  may  do  as 
he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  make 
himself  a nuisance,  and  so  become  the 


butt  of  the  professor’s  wit  and  his  com- 
rades' laughter.  He  may  talk  in  class 
whenever  it  occurs  to  him;  lie  may  rest 
his  weary  feet  upon  the  bench,  or  carve 
thereon  the  score  of  the  Yale  game;  lie 
may  draw  pictures  in  his  notebook  if 
bored,  or  even  occasionally  “cut"  class 
altogether.  He  may  spend  the  rest  of 
daylight  at  the  whist  table  or  Soldier's 
Field,  and  the  evening  at  a show.  He 
may  return  from  a noisy  “lark"  in  the 
silent  early  morning  hours,  and  snooze 
until  noon,  if  he  has  no  morning 
classes.  In  short,  it's  all  may  and  noth- 
ing must.  "Gentlemen  are  requested 
to  refrain  from  smoking  within  this 
building."  There  you  have  the  Harvard 
atmosphere  in  a nutshell — and  a very 
smoky  atmosphere  it  is,  for  all  such 
requests. 

And  what  a field  in  which  to  exer- 
cise that  liberty ! What  a multiplicity 
of  activities,  beckoning  this  way  and 
that.  Every  sport  under  the  sun,  from 
football  to  fencing,  has  its  enthusiasts. 
There  is  a rifle  team,  a chess  team,  and 
a tennis  team.  There  are  half  a dozen 
papers  and  magazines,  whose  staffs 
win  their  places  by  gruelling  competi- 
tion. There  are  clubs  galore  for  men 
who  have  a common  interest,  whether 
it  be  Socialism,  wireless  telegraphy, 
philosophy,  blue  blood,  or  birth  in  a for- 
eign land.  There  tire  prizes  and  schol- 
arships to  compete  for.  There  is  some- 
thing going  on  nearly  every  evening — 
a lecture  by  a great  author  or  a great 
reformer,  a recital  by  a great  musician, 
a college  mass  meeting,  a class  smoker, 
or  what  not.  There  are  chances  to 
form  lasting,  inspiring  friendships 
with  both  fellow-students  anil  teach- 
ers, and  have  memorable  chats  with 
great  preachers  and  leaders  of  men. 
There  tire  libraries  and  museums  which 
open  up  worlds  upon  worlds  of  culture 
and  entertainment,  where  one  might 
wander  and  observe  and  reflect  and 
grow  forever,  and  still  see  more  beyond. 
And  then  the  studies  themselves! 
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You'd  like  to  take  all  the  alluring 
courses  in  the  catalogue,  but  you 
couldn’t  in  a hundred  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  different- 
ly men  act  when  suddenly  left  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  this  maelstrom.  Some 
retreat  in  bewilderment  within  a nar- 
row circle  of  interests.  The  book- 
worm confines  himself  to  his  studies, 
and  is  at  length  confined  to  his  bed. 
The  athlete  does  nothing  but  train  to 
make  the  team — until  he  pulls  a ten- 
don or  goes  on  probation.  Others  try 
to  engage  in  everything,  and  succeed 
in  nothing.  Still  others,  intoxicated 
with  their  new  liberty,  rival  one  an- 
other in  excesses.  They  covet  a reputa- 
tion for  dissolute  living,  and  boast  that 
they  never  open  a book.  Some  of  them 
are  not  so  wicked  as  they  try  to  ap- 
pear, and  might  be  discovered  ‘‘plug- 
ging” earnestly  when  no  one  is  by;  but 
there  are  only  too  many  lives  wrecked 
by  college  follies.  None  too  numerous 
are  those  who  strike  the  perfect  bal- 
ance; who  devote  themselves  chiefly  to 
one  line  of  endeavor,  whether  athletic 
or  scholastic  or  social,  but  who  try  to 
see  something  of  all  the  other  sides  of 
college  life.  Bismarck  said  that  one- 
third  of  all  German  university  stu- 
dents ruined  their  lives  through  over- 
work, another  third  through  dissipa- 
tion, the  rest  ruled  Germany.  Every 
Freshman  is  free  to  choose  which  of  the 
three  classes  he  shall  belong  to.  I could 
wish  that  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  college  were  not  so  sudden; 


that  the  high  school  student  were  given 
a little  more  freedom  and  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  college  student  a little 
more  friendly  guidance.  Nevertheless, 
to  any  A.  II.  8.  student  who  has  ideals 
and  a real  purpose  in  life;  who  wants 
to  be  a true  leader  of  men  and  servant 
of  his  community,  I will  give  my  old 
answer,  “You  can’t  beat  it.  Come  if 
you  possibly  can.” 

Walter  M.  Horton,  '12. 


Eleanor  Breed,  '15,  is  taking  a post- 
graduate course  in  Cambridge  Latin. 
Her  brother,  Melvin,  '14,  is  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

Katherine  Eberhardt,  ’14,  is  taking 
a course  in  household  v economics  at 
Simmons.  John  Eberhardt,  ’12,  is  a 
senior  at  Technology. 

Hugh  Berquist,  ’15,  and  Webster 
Plaisted,  ’15,  both  at  Lowell  Textile, 
have  positions  on  the  hockey  team  as 
goal  and  coverpoint  respectively. 

George  Sinclair,  ’15,  and  Harold 
Peterson,  '15,  are  attending  Lowell 
Institute  of  Technology  night  school. 

Elton  Mansell,  ’14,  is  captain  and 
coach  of  the  freshman  team  of  hockey 
at  Mass.  Aggy,  and  Donald  Hill  is 
coaching  the  varsity  team. 

Monk  Osgood  has  made  good  in 
ice  hockey  on  the  B.  A.  A.  team. 

Gerard  Ladd,  ’13,  has  a position  with 
the  New  England  Trust  Co. 

Bose  Wanton,  ’15,  is  at  Riverside 
Press. 
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HOCKEY 

The  hockey  season  was  opened  on 
Christmas  day,  when  the  High  School 
team  played  the  Alumni.  Considering 
the  strength  of  the  graduates,  many  of 
whom  are  now  playing  on  the  big  ama- 
teur teams,  in  and  around  Boston,  and 
on  college  teams,  the  team  played  a 
great  game.  Barry  made  some  very 
good  stops  and  Peabody  and  Robin- 
son showed  some  of  their  old-time 
form.  The  score  was  4 to  3 in  favor 
of  the  Alumni. 

With  their  great  start  helping  them 
the  team  went  to  the  Arena  on  Janu- 
ary 7th  and  defeated  Cambridge  Latin 
decisively  by  a score  of  5 to  1.  The 
Cambridge  team  could  not  seem  to 
penetrate  our  defense,  Kirlin  and  Mor- 
ton showing  u|)  well.  The  lone  goal 
was  scored  on  a fluke  shot,  just 
escaping  Barry.  Although  there  was 
no  great  form  displayed  by  either 
team  the  Cambridge  team  showed  a 
lack  of  skating  ability,  as  they  con- 
tinually fell  all  over  themselves. 

The  second  league  game  with  Som- 
erville was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
bard  game,  but  Somerville  was  quick- 
ly slowed  up.  Only  during  the  first 
halt  was  there  any  real  hockev,  the 
teams  fighting  pretty  hard.  One  goal 
got  in  somehow,  but  we  piled  up  four 
points,  dost,  Peabody  and  Robinson 
played  their  usual  fine  game. 

On  Wednesday,  January  19th,  the 
team  went  to  Stoneham,  and  it  was  a 


nice  cold  day,  just  right  for  a game. 
Of  course  they  all  carried  their  suits 
in  bags,  expecting  some  warm  lockers 
to  dress  in.  However,  this  town 
which  they  landed  in,  was  lockerless 
and  the  boys  had  to  dress  out  in  the 
cold,  which  was  very  pleasant,  indeed, 
oh,  yes,  to  the  spectators.  A litile 
chilling,  though,  put  some  pep  into  the 
game  and  Stoneham  was  squelched  7 
to  0.  Barry  had  his  usual  amount  of 
work  to  do,  with  which  he  is  getting 
overburdened.  Peabody  played  a star 
game,  supported  by  .Tost  and  Robinson. 

The  next  game  was  to  have  been  with 
the  Dartmouth  Freshmen  at  Hanover, 
promising  a fine  trip  for  the  team.  All 
v ere  in  the  train  ready  to  go  and  the 
time  of  starting  was  only  a minute 
away  when  suddenly  a little  messen- 
ger boy  came  along  with  a telegram 
for  “Misto’  Stevens.”  Fearing  a death 
in  the  family  Steve  opened  the  tele- 
gram. It  was  only  a cancellation  of 
the  game  because  of  no  ice. 

The  third  league  contest  was  with 
Rindge  Tech,  in  the  Arena  the  21st  of 
January.  This  game  was  merely  a 
practice  game  for  the  superior  Arling- 
ton team,  as  they  ran  away  with  it. 
One  lone  goal  got  by  Barry,  but  it  was 
retaliated  by  five  goals  made  by  the  Ar- 
lington boys.  This  game  put  Arling- 
ton in  the  lead  of  the  Interscholastie 
League. 

The  Brookline  game,  scheduled  for 
the  2Gth  of  January  was  postponed  till 
further  negotiations  could  be  made 
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with  the  Arena  management  to  have 
the  game  played  there. 

The  Newton  game  in  the  league 
series  has  been  postponed  to  February 
-5th  in  the  evening.  The  game  with 
Exeter  at  Exeter,  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary !)th.  has  been  cancelled. 

The  next  league  game  will  be  with 
Medford  in  the  Arena  and  a very  good 
game  is  expected.  This  game  will  lie 
worth  your  while  to  see,  as  it  is  ex- 
pected to  decide  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue as  the  league  champions  or  not. 


BASKET  BALL 

Tuesday,  January  25th,  a large 
squad  of  boys  came  out  for  basket  ball 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Long  as 
coach.  As  the  gymnasium  had  been 
fitted  out  by  the  Junior  High  School  it 


was  thought  to  he  only  polite  to  ask 
their  boys  to  play  there  also.  Days 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  different 
classes  and  soon  a series  of  interclass 
games  will  be  played.  The  boys  have 
taken  hold  of  the  sport  very  well  for 
teams  will  be  made. 

The  girls  have  also  turned  out  for 
basket  ball,  with  Jean  Marshall  as 
coach.  They  will  soon  start  some  in- 
terclass games  which  promise  to  be 
very  interesting. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 
Coach  Dr.  McCarty  issued  a call  for 
runners  to  which  quite  a few  respond- 
ed and  this  number  is  increasing  daily. 
Peabody  was  chosen  captain  of  the 
team  and  a very  good  team  is  expected 
to  compete  in  the  spring  contests. 


This  Ad. 


is  good  for  ten  cents  in  cash  to  the  A.  H.  S.  A.  A.  if 
presented  ns  with  a $1.50  cash  order.  Work  for  it,  boys. 


William  Whytal  & Son 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue 


W.  W.  ROBERTSON 
Upholsterer  and  Cabinet 
Maker 

Antique  Furniture  a Specialty.  Window 
Shades,  Draperies,  Mattress  and  Carpet  Work. 
Furniture  Packed.  Furniture  Moved  and 
Stored.  Hand  Bags  and  Trunks. 

468  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington  Centre 


REUBEN  W.  LeBARON 

Electrician  and  Contractor 

Dealer  in  Electrical  Supplies,  Fixtures,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

474  Hassachusetts  Ave  , Arlington 


E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

Snow's  Ice  Lream 

and  fancy  Tecs 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 
Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.  Supplied 

Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

JOHN  D.  ROSIE  Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing 
Repairing 

637  Massachusetts  Avenue  : Arlington 


ROBINSON  & HENDRICK 


DOW  & GILES 


Real  Estate 

Telephone  606  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Arlington  48  Arlington 


Dry  Qoods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington 


H.  KREEM,  Holiday  Goods  a Specialty 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Stationery 

198  Massachusetts  Ave.,  East  Arlington 
'1  elephone  21878 


SWAIN’S  FISH  HARKET 

Fish,  Oysters  and  Clams 

Telephone  Arlington  /259-M 

19I  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 


Base  Ball  Managers! 

SAMPLE  CARDS  OF 

Base  Ball  Uniforms 

Are  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request.  Every  manager  who  wants  the 

BEST  FIT  AND  LATEST  PATTERNS 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

Should  send  for  these  sample  cards. 

BALLS.  BATS,  GLOVES, 

SHOES,  MASKS,  ETC. 

Complete  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

WRIGHT  & DITSON 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston 


REGENT  T HEATRE 

Program  Changed  Every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 

Evenings  at  8.05 
Matinees  Daily  at  2.45 


WALTER  F.  ANGUS  &CO. 

Arlington 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  SUCCESS  is  based  on 
MERIT,  not  tradition 


HARVARD  PHOTO  COMPANY 

William  J.  O.  Doane,  Manager 

Photographing — Developing 
Enlarging — Framing 

ASSOCIATES  BUILDING,  ARLINGTON 

EMUS,  Agent  at  Heights 

^ For  home-made  cake,  go  to  O 

< J.  D.  GODFREY'S  Bakery  1 

^ Reed’s  Specialties  - — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 
^ 3 Medford  St.,  Arlington  j? 

C-'  J13 

Phone  438-M  n. 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

665  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 
Telephone  1302-M 

J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 
Undertakers 

Medford  Street  ...  Arlington 

Te’ephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts  Ave. 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 
7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

GROSSMITH 

Try  a Hot  Dutch  Chocolate  . . 5c 

Try  a Hot  Fudge  College  Ice  . . 10c 

at  GROSSMI  TH’S 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

IS  AT  THE 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

Clarionites  should  employ 

WOOD  BROS. 

The  Auto  Express  Co. 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

J,  D.  NASS 

Day  and  Night  Auto  Service 

Home  ’Phone,  376-w  — Stand,  21765  Arlington 
Residence,  154  LOWELL  ST. 

Call  Us  Up 

A Complete  Line  of 

Wood-Working;  Tools 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Arlington 

M.  N.  OGILVIE  CO. 

PIANO 

MOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 

WALTER  K.  HUTCHINSON 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Provisions 

Farm  Products,  Poultry,  Game,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

Arlington  Arlington  Heights 

Winchester  Centre 

Compliments  of 

A.  C.  LaBRIQUE 

WILLIAM  WHOWELL,  JR 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Furnishings 

611  Massachusetts  Ave. 

A rlington 

If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES'  Butter  and  T ea  Store 

satisfactory  trading  places 
Old  Town  Hall  Building 
631  Massachusetts  Avenue,  ARLINGTON 

D.  BUTTRICK 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Cream 

Headquarters  in  Arlington  for  Local  Products 

Tufts  College  Medical 
School 

Offers  a four  years’  graded  course  in- 
cluding all  branches  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Medicine.  The  laboratories 
are  extensive  and  fully  equipped.  Clini- 
cal instruction  is  given  in  the  various 
hospitals  of  Boston,  which  afford  facili- 
ties only  to  be  found  in  a large  city. 


Tufts  College  Dental 
School 

Offers  a three  years’  graded  course 
covering  all  branches  of  Dentistry. 
Laboratory  and  Scientific  courses  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School.  Graduates  of  approved  High 
Schools,  who  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirement, are  qualified  to  enter  the 
Dental  or  the  Pre-Medical  School. 


For  detailed  information  regarding  admission  requirements  to  either 
school,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 

FRANK  E.  HASKINS,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

41(1  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Boston  Studios 
1G1  Tremont  Street 
Telephone  Oxford  85S 

1(14  Tremont  Street 
Telephone  Oxford  2687 


■BOSTON 


New  York  Studio 
.'>00  Fifth  Avenue 


Singleness  of  purpose  characterizes  the  policy  of  the  Cham 
plain  Studios. 

Class  photographer  for  more  than  one  hundred  schools  and 
colleges. 

Class  photographer  for  Arlington  High  1916. 
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BROTHERS. 

“Old  Humpback”  mountain  was  hav- 
ing the  first  snowstorm  of  the  season. 
The  little,  soft,  white  flakes  fell  lightly 
here  and  there  at  first,  then  Jack  Frost 
sprinkled  it  on  a little  more  thickly 
and  still  more,  until  it  fell  unceasingly 
like  fine  drops  of  rain  in  an  April 
shower,  covering  the  surrounding  hills 
and  valleys  with  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  little,  pure  white  stars.  Thick- 
er and  thicker  they  came,  and  with  the 
increasing  number  came  a strong  wind, 
which  blew  the  flakes  up  from  their 
resting  places  on  the  ground,  as  if  to 
take  them  back  from  whence  they  had 
come.  It  was  a regular  mountain  bliz- 
zard. 

In  a little  cabin  on  the  mountain-side 
sat  a dog,  alertly  watching  and  listen- 
ing for  some  one  to  come.  The  dog  was 
large  and  yellow,  of  St.  Bernard  type, 
and  his  master  was  a forest  ranger, 
whose  duty  took  him  away  all  day.  The 
dog,  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart, 


and  who  was  the  sole  companion  of  the 
mountain  ranger's  existence,  had  been 
given  him  by  an  old  friend  in  Switzer 
land,  who  had  taught  the  dog.  "Sliep,” 
(as  his  master  called  him),  to  rescue 
people  dying  from  the  cold  in  the  Alps. 

The  little  cabin  was  cold,  for  the  fire 
in  the  fireplace  was  low,  and  Shep  was 
curled  up  into  a round  ball  of  fur,  with 
head  down  low,  but  with  eyes  open 
wide,  and  sensitive  ears  twitching  at 
the  least  sound.  But  for  the  anxiety 
felt  for  his  friend  and  master  out  in 
the  blizzard,  he  loved  it,  for  it  reminded 
him  of  the  dear  old  days  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  when  he  had  re- 
ceived many  a medal  for  the  rescues  he 
had  made.  How  he  had  loved  to  have 
the  flask  fastened  about  his  neck,  and 
with  a companion  dog,  who  carried  a 
cloak  fastened  upon  him,  go  out  in  a 
blowing  gale  to  rescue  faint  and  frozen 
travelers. 

Then  he  started  -for  what  was  that 
strange  noise  he  heard?  It  sounded  like 
a man’s  cry  for  help.  It  was  strange- 
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ly  familiar.  It  was — it  was  Ms  mas- 
ter, and  he  was  partly  up  the  mountain- 
side and  was  probably  exhausted,  as 
many  of  the  people  he  hart  rescued  had 
been.  What  could  lie  do?  Was  he  to 
stay  inside  the  cabin  and  do  nothing 
while  his  master  lay  perhaps  dying 
within  his  reach? 

The  dog  whined  and  ran  back  and 
forth  and  pawed  and  scratched  at  the 
door  of  Hie  cabin.  Oh,  if  he  could  only 
get  out.  lie  jumped  up  at  the  door  in 
his  excitement,  his  paw  struck  the 
latch  and  a burst  of  wind  blew  the  un- 
fastened door  wide.  The  dog  sprang 
out  and  ran  down  the  mountain  side. 

He  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing, 
when  very  low  came  the  faint  cry  of 
“Help!  Help!”  and  there,  not  500  feet 
away,  lay  his  master,  face  downward 
in  the  snow.  The  dog  twitched  his 
clothes,  but  the  master  did  not  move. 
The  dog  pulled  still  harder;  the  master 
turned,  and  when  he  did,  the  dog 
jumped  up  and  licked  the  man's  face, 
then  ran  forward,  as  though  to  say: 
“Come!  Just  a little  ways  more!  Please 
come!”  The  man,  though  nearly 
fainting,  slowly  and  painfully  got  up 
and  staggered  along  until,  guided  by 
his  faithful  companion,  he  reached  the 
cabin  and  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

Some  hours  later,  after  he  had  come 
to  and  recovered  from  his  fatigue  and 
frozen  condition,  he  realized  how  he 
had  been  saved. 

“Shep,  old  boy,”  he  said,  “tonight 
you  did  for  me  the  greatest  thing  a 
dog  could  do  for  a man — save  his  life. 
1 — I can’t  thank  you  sufficiently,  old 
fellow,  but  you  know  I love  you  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world  — and 
God  bless  you.”  The  dog  looked  at  the 
man  with  his  great  eyes,  and  rubbed  his 
nose  against  his  master’s  knee. 

* * * * 

The  storm  was  hushed — Ihe  snow  no 
longer  fell,  and  the  tiny  Hakes  were 
still  except  one  or  two  which  rose  in  the 
air  and  then  settled  down  on  the 
ground  again.  Inside  a tiny  cabin  on 
grim  “Old  Humpback”  mountain  a 
hearth  lire  smouldered.  By  it,  on  a 
rude  cot,  lay  peacefully  sleeping  a 


man,  and  snuggled  up  closely  against 
his  body  was  a round  bunch  of  yellow 
fur.  The  title  of  that  serene  cabin 
scene,  a masterpiece  of  art,  may  justi- 
fiably be  called  “Brothers.” 

GEAN  LUFKIN  ’16. 


A NIGHT  AT  WELDEN. 

There  is  a small  town  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  is  noted  as  a railroad  junc- 
tion, seven  different  roads  meeting 
there.  The  outside  world  speaks  of  the 
town  only  in  such  a way  as:  “Did  you 
make  the  connection  at  Welden?” 

It  was  my  lot  to  miss  a connection 
by  half  an  hour.  They  told  me  at  the 
depot  that  there  was  nothing  for  me 
to  do  hut  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  at 
the  hotel.  The  one  I hit  upon  had  a 
barren  air,  in  which  no  one  had  stayed 
long  enough  to  make  it  feel  inhabited. 
To  add  to  the  loneliness  the  rain  was 
pouring  down,  in  great  torrents  out- 
side, and  the  only  books  I could  dis- 
cover in  the  parlor  were  a large,  gilt- 
edged  Bible,  and  some  old  census  re- 
ports. 

Then  in  my  solitary  bedroom  I 
began  to  count  the  hours  to  be  spent. 
Twenty-three,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sleep  away  more  than  eleven  of 
them ! 

Hark!  I heard  a quaint  tune  in  the 
back  premises — an  idea  came  upon  me 
— quickly  I dismantled  my  banjo  of  its 
traveling  case,  hut  while  I tuned  it  the 
song  stopped.  I said  to  myself,  “Why 
not  spend  the  evening  learning  the 
songs  that  the  negroes  are  singing  over 
their  work?”  Not  another  note  did  I 
hear  for  an  hour;  there  was  plenty  of 
noise,  hut  it  came  from  the  clatter  of 
dishes,  the  slamming  of  doors,  the 
steady  rainfall,  and  the  shrieking  of 
locomotives  on  the  seven  roads.  I was 
not  to  be  baffled  in  my  project. . I rang 
for  a chambermaid  and  asked  her  to 
summon  some  colored  man  who  could 
sing  and  play  the  banjo  to  come  up  and 
give  me  a lesson. 

Presently  a muffled  knock  came  at 
my  door.  “Come  in,”  I said.  A large, 
middle-aged  negro,  with  a very  black 
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face,  stood  on  the  threshold,  making  a 
low  bow,  a hat  in  one  hand  and  a banjo 
in  the  other.  He  wore  a shabby  blue 
suit,  the  coat  had  a double  row  of  white 
china  buttons;  the  trousers,  well 
patched  about  the  knees,  and  thread- 
bare in  spots;  his  shoes  were  broken 
into  gaping  holes,  and  tied  with  red 
twine  strings. 

After  asking  him  his  name,  which  was 
Simon  Baxter,  alias  “Sambo,”  lie  told 
me  his  past  history.  It  was  one  that 
seemed  to  be  very  pathetic,  more  so  as 
we  sat  in  the  dark.  As  the  moonlight 
was  appearing  through  the  window  I 
watched  him  tune  his  dilapidated  ban- 
jo. The  woodwork  was  warped,  every 
string  tied  at  the  bottom,  yet  a long- 
ing seized  me  to  own  it.  With  a solemn 
chord  he  started  off  on  his  old  banjo. 
He  had  a touch,  that  could  hardly  be 
surpassed,  with  a twang  and  clang  of 
a metallic  echo.  When  the  prelude  of 
his  chords  ceased,  I said,  “Let  me  have 
some  of  y o u r regular  plantation 
tunes.’”  He  hesitated  a moment  then 
straightening  up  briskly  he  changed 
the  key  entirely. 

Sambo  wriggled  in  his  seat  when  1 
began  to  sing  as  well  as  I could  with 
the  random  accompaniment  on  my 
banjo.  How  weak  and  thin  was  my 
imitation.  Sambo  interrupted  me 
many  times  and  seemed  to  remain  in 
a trance,  then  he  would  open  his 
mouth  like  a yawning  cavern.  His 
screeches  were  twice  as  loud  as  mine, 
and  all  I could  make  out  of  singing 
was — “dis  way  woowo.”  His  mouth 
covered  up  half  of  his  pitted  face  when 
he  spoke.  The  noise  of  it  went  to  the 
roof  and  almost  shook  the  inn.  A sec- 
ond time  I started  to  play  the  instru- 
ment by  his  style  of  action.  Sambo 
took  the  pains  this  time  to  start  me 
off  on  the  right  string.  While  I was 
plugging  at  the  banjo,  he  fell  from  his 
seat  to  the  floor  with  a thump  which 
attracted  my  attention  to  him.  Sambo 
leaned  his  head  against  the  banjo;  his 
tears  fell  over  the  strings  and  he  turn- 
ed his  eyes  up  to  me  in  a pathetic 
gaze.  The  moonlight  shown  in  upon 
him,  and  his  big  eyes  looked  like  dia- 
monds sparkling. 


His  thoughts  wandered  far  away 
from  the  room.  Was  the  man  praying? 

In  a few  minutes  he  regained  his 
composure,  but  I could  see  by  the  look 
on  his  face  that  something  was  troub- 
ling his  conscience.  Having  lost  inter- 
est in  the  lesson  I pressed  a coin  into 
his  black  palm,  and  he  gratefully 
passed  out  of  my  sight,  leaving  me  in  a 
state  of  wonder  at  his  strange  be- 
havior. 

HOWARD  M.  LADI)  ’16. 


THE  RUNAWAY  COUPLE. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  when  my 
grandfather  was  station  agent  at  the 
country  depot  at  Still  River,  lie  be- 
came acquainted  with  a Shaker,  who 
often  came  from  Shaker  village  to  the 
trains  with  farm  products,  and  also 
apple  sauce,  for  which  the  Shakers 
were  widely  noted. 

The  Shaker  village  was  about  four 
miles  from  the  station,  in  Shirley, 
where  there  is  now  a boys  reforma- 
tory. (irandfather  became  very  friend- 
ly with  the  elders  of  the  colony  and 
also  the  younger  members,  although 
he  seldom  went  there  except  on  busi 
ness.  They  had  queer  customs.  On 
Sunday  the  women  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  church  and  the  men  on  the  other, 
and  while  singing  the  men  and  women 
jumped  up  and  down;  maybe  that  is 
why  they  received  their  name,  Shak- 
ers. The  men  wore  broad-brimmed, 
light-colored  hats  with  suits  of  a pecu- 
liar cut  and  their  faces  were  smooth 
shaven.  The  women  wore  the  big 
Shaker  bonnets  and  their  clothes  were 
very  plain  and  simple. 

•Probably  grandfather  would  never 
have  been  so  interested  had  it  not  been 
for  an  incident  which  once  concerned 
him. 

It  seemed  that  a certain  young 
Shaker  was  in  love  with  a young  girl 
Shaker  and,  as  the  Shakers  were  very 
much  opposed  to  marriage,  they  had 
decided  to  elope.  My  grandfather  was 
to  meet  them  somewhere  along  the 
road,  with  a buggy,  on  a certain  after- 
noon between  train  time.  He  met 
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them  according  to  agreement  and  took 
them  to  Still  River,  up  the  long  steep 
depot  hill  to  his  home.  My  father, 
then  a little  boy,  was  sent  for  the  min- 
ister, and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  front  parlor.  For  several  days 
they  stayed  there  in  concealment  with 
the  curtains  down,  and  when  one  day 
some  Shakers  were  seen  passing,  they 
were  about  to  run  out  and  give  them- 
selves up.  Soon  after  this,  the  bride 
and  groom  discarded  any  clothing 
which  might  show  that  they  had  been 
Shakers,  and  wearing  old  clothing  of 
my  grandmother’s  and  grandfather's 
made  their  escape. 

The  couple  have  just  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  and  are  living  in  a 
noted  summer  resort  in  Massachusetts. 

My  grandfather  informed  the  elders 
of  the  marriage,  and  told  the  senior 
elder  that  he  would  aid  him  in  the 
same  way — if  he  wished. 

E.  W.  BATEMAN,  'll). 


HOW  THE  WAR  ENDED. 

As  this  is  to  be  strictly  a short  story, 
i he  author  will  waste  no  time  iu  de- 
scription of  his  characters,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  heroine  was  very 
beautiful  and  of  the  blonde  type,  while 
the  hero  was  the  best-looking  man  in 
the  ward.  The  story  takes  place  in  that 
small  city  known  as  New  York,  and 
the  scene  opens  on  a May  morning. 

Fritz,  the  hero,  was  walking  briskly 
towards  his  place  of  business,  his  mind 
full  of  birds  and  flowers  and  all  those 
other  things  that  go  with  spring,  when 
suddenly  as  he  rounded  a corner  a 
small  elbow  was  thrust  into  him  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  him  gasp. 
Recovering,  he  raised  his  hat,  also  his 
eyes,  and  encountered  a pair  of  serious 
blue  eyes  and  a halo  of  fluffy  blonde 
hair.  Then  the  owner  spoke:  “I  beg 
your  pardon.  I must  have  been  walk- 
ing too  fast,  and  I hope  you  are  not 
hurt.”  She  spoke  hurriedly  and  with 
a slight  French  accent. 

“I’m  very  sorry.”  replied  Fritz, 
blushing,  "it's  all  my  fault.”  And  he 
walked  tm  bewildered. 


Now,  of  cottrse,  the  pretty  one  with 
the  small  elbow  is  the  heroine.  So  to 
save  time  and  space  I will  simply  say. 
in  order  to  make  the  story  interesting, 
that  they  fell  in  love.  They  didn’t  fall 
in  love  right  off  you  understand;  they 
just  met  now  and  then  accidentally  and 
after  a while  they  went  to  lunch  or  to 
the  theatre  together. 

Now  here  is  where  the  obstacle  comes 
iu.  In  order  to  have  a good  short  story 
you  must  have  an  obstacle,  so  here  'tis. 
It  was  so  ordained  that  Fritz’s  father 
was  a widower,  also  a German  with  no 
uncertain  views  as  to  the  allies.  To 
make  the  obstacle  complete,  Jeannette, 
the  heroine,  was  French,  and  she,  with 
her  widowed  mother  maintained  a 
small  millinery  store. 

So  when  Fritz  and  Jeannette 
broached  the  subject  of  marriage,  the 
reader  can  easily  imagine  the  strife 
that  arose.  Jeannette’s  mother  prom- 
ised to  kill  herself  if  her  daughter  mar- 
ried a contemptible  German,  while 
Fritz's  father  stolidly  repeated  that  he 
would  disown  his  son  if  he  dared  to 
marry  one  of  the  French  race. 

Tins  state  of  affairs  tvent  on  for 
some  time.  Fritz  and  Jeannette  met 
at  noontime  or  in  the  evening  and  dis- 
cussed ways  by  which  they  could  be 
married  and  still  maintain  peace  in  the 
family,  but  all  their  plans  seemed  use 
less,  or  not  feasible.  So  at  last  Fritz 
decided  that  he  would  induce  his  father 
to  call  on  Jeanette’s  mother  and  talk 
it  over  quietly,  in  the  hope  that  some 
conclusion  might  be  reached. 

After  a great  deal  of  arguing  and 
pleading,  Fritz's  father  agreed  to  con- 
sult the  rnadame,  and  one  evening, 
dressed  in  his  best,  the  old  German  set 
out  with  Fritz.  They  were  introduced 
by  Fritz  and  the  two  young  people  re- 
tired and  listened  with  anxious  ears 
to  the  conversation.  It  was  rather 
formal  at  first,  but  soon  it  became  more 
heated,  the  language  more  pointed  and 
sentences  were  bristling  with  French 
and  German  adjectives.  Then  arms  and 
hands  began  to  fly,  feet  to  stamp,  and 
to  end  it  all,  the  old  German  seized  his 
hat,  bellowed  for  Fritz,  and  left  the 
house. 
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For  a few  days  the  two  lovers  were 
in  despair,  but  Fritz  did  not  give  up 
hope  and  began  to  lay  plans  by  which 
they  could  elope  to  New  Jersey.  The 
next  week  1 he  old  German  told  Fritz 
lie  would  call  again  on  Jeanette's 
mother  and  endeavor  to  come  to  terms. 
He  returned  from  bis  visit  well  satis- 
lied,  but  refused  to  talk  with  Fritz 
about  it.  Jeannette  also  noticed  that 
her  mother  was  unusually  happy,  but 
was  unable  to  lind  out  the  cause.  Per- 
haps the  reader  may  here  discover  how 
the  obstacle  is  to  be  removed  if  he  stops 
to  think  long  enough. 

When  the  young  people  were  holding 
a council  over  their  usual  noonday 
lunch,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  their  parents  had  found  some 
means  by  which  to  separate  them,  and 
so  they  decided  to  get  married  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  planned  the  date  for 
the  next  week.  Jeanette  was  to  go  on 
a visit  to  her  cousin,  while  Fritz  was 
to  go  on  a business  trip.  .Meanwhile 
Fritz’s  father  still  called  on  the 
madame,  and  each  time  he  returned 
his  smile  was  broader  than  before. 
Wednesday  was  the  day  set  for  the 
elopement,  and  Jeannette  was  to  take 
the  noon  train. 

Here  is  where  the  obstacle  is  re- 
moved. When  she  came  home  to  pack 
her  clothes  she  found  a note  from  her 
mother  that  caused  her  to  laugh  and 
cry  at  the  same  time.  The  note  read: 
“Dear  Jeannette:  When  you  read  this 
Fritz's  father  and  I will  be  on  our  way 
to  New  Jersey,  where  we  will  be  mar- 
ried in  Orange."  That  means  the  city, 
not  the  color  of  her  wedding  gown. 

Jeannette  hurried  to  the  train,  met 
Fritz,  and  they  were  soon  speeding 
toward  New  Jersey.  When  asked 
where  they  should  go,  Jeannette  sug- 
gested Orange  as  a suitable  place.  On 
arriving  there  they  proceeded  to  the 
Little  Church  Around  the  Corner  and 
there  came  face  to  face  with  their  par- 
ents, just  receiving  the  benediction  of 
the  minister.  Of  course  explanations 
followed,  and  congratulations,  and  to 
make  this  tale  complete,  Jeannette  and 
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Fritz  were  married  then  and  there  with 
their  parents  as  witnesses. 

STAN  WOOD  II.  COOK  ’lb. 


THE  OLD  CARRIAGE  HOUSE. 

On  my  grandfather’s  farm  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Hampshire 
stands  an  old  weather-beaten  building 
which  always  holds  a peculiar  charm 
for  my  cousins  and  me.  This  is  the 
old  carriage  house,  which,  in  former 
days,  has  been  a well-built  and  digni- 
fied structure,  filled  with  newly- washed 
and  shining  vehicles,  which  were  the 
pride  of  grandpa’s  heart. 

Hut,  alas,  for  its  former  greatness. 
The  white  paint  has  long  since  been 
washed  away  by  the  rain  and  snow  of 
fifty  years,  and  the  wide  doors  sag  on 
their  hinges  and  groan  in  the  wind  as 
if  bewailing  their  forlorn  state.  The 
several  small  windows  are  so  thickly 
covered  with  cobwebs  that  they  remind 
one  of  mourning  shrouds  and  only  add 
a more  gloomy  aspect  to  the  forsaken 
air  of  the  [dace. 

Inside,  rats  and  mice  scuttle  about, 
enjoying  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their 
dusty  abode.  In  one  corner  an  old- 
fashioned  chaise  with  a broken  shaft 
serves  as  a repository  for  divers  old  car- 
riage robes,  dilapidated  harnesses  ami 
broken  whips. 

Many  times  have  my  cousins  and  L 
climbed  into  this  old  chaise,  and,  with 
a gay  crack  of  the  whip,  pretended  to 
go  calling  on  a mysterious  family  of 
our  own  invention,  called  the  N an  Wed- 
ders.  We  girls  always  delighted  in 
this,  especially  as  it  gave  us  an  excuse 
to  dress  up  in  grandmother's  old  plaid 
shawls  and  bonnets,  while  the  boys 
were  resplendent  in  some  antiquated 
fall  hats  and  gaily  flowered  vests,  be- 
longing to  grandpa. 

The  only  other  vehicle  in  the  old 
house  is  an  old  broken-down  gig,  which 
leans  sadly  against  the  wall  as  if 
dreaming  of  the  better  days  it  has  ex- 
perienced. 

Outside  a large  red  automobile 
flashes  by  the  window  with  a loud 
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lioiik!  honk!  which  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  ihe  old  carriage  house,  with  its 
forlorn  remnants  of  the  past,  has  long 
ago  served  its  purpose  and  only  the 
memories  of  its  former  glory  remain. 

CHARLOTTE  BUTLER  T8. 


EVENING. 

The  sun  had  just  set.  A soft,  autumn 
wind  blew  over  the  bay.  The  sky  near 
the  horizon  was  a clear,  pale  golden 
against  which  the  hills  stood  out 
sharply.  On  the  dark  blue  water  a fish- 
erman was  baiting  his  nets.  Gradually 
the  golden  sky  faded  to  a cold,  clear 
blue.  Then  suddenly  darkness  came. 
The  stars  twinkled  brightly,  and  in  the 
east  a beautiful  yellow  moon  rose,  shed 
ding  its  radiance  over  all  Ihe  land.  Be- 
yond the  bay  the  horizon  was  veiled  in 
a dusky  blackness.  The  lone  fisherman 
had  returned  homeward  and  over  the 
water  a golden  pathway  of  moonbeams 
glistened  and  gleamed.  Evening,  the 
link  of  Day  and  Night,  had  come. 

JOSEPHINE  MAGUIRE  '18. 


MY  FIRST  SHOT  AT  A MOOSE. 

It  was  a cold  November  day  in  the 
Maine  woods.  With  my  rifle  on  my 
arm  I had  been  wandering  through 
the  woods  all  the  morning  in  quest 
of  big  game.  1 did  not  disdain  to 
take  a shot  at  a rabbit  or  fox,  or 
even  at  a squirrel  as  it  crossed  my  path. 
A Hock  of  canvas-back  ducks  was  too 
tempting  to  me  to  he  passed  by  as  they 
flew  over,  and  since  I had  taken  no 
dinner  along,  1 brought  down  one 
which  was  certainly  enough  for  me  for 
one  meal.  But  I was  out  for  moose  or 
deer,  and  was  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  them,  although  I found  out 
before  morning  was  over  that  I had 
better  take  small  game  while  I could 
get  it. 

Soon  my  hunger  told  me  that  it 
was  dinner  time,  which  I did  not  re- 
gret, since  I had  been  walking  since 
sunrise.  My!  how  good  that  canvas 
back  tasted! 


Soon  1 resumed  my  journey,  rather 
discouraged  at  not  having  seen  a moose 
or  deer.  1 had  trudged  along  for  over 
an  hour  when  I saw  a lake  sparkling 
in  the  distance,  with  a flock  of  ducks 
headed  for  it.  This  looked  inviting,  so 
I hurried  cautiously.  Suddenly  a faint 
rustle  attracted  my  attention,  and 
there  was  what  looked  like  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a moose  with  the  big 
conspicuous  nose.  I kneeled  down, 
levelling  my  rifle  nervously.  The  trig- 
ger seemed  to  pull  unusually  hard,  and 
my  hand  was  trembling,  bur  I fired  and 
missed.  Presently  I heard  a shout,  and 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a moose 
proved  to  he  the  khaki  coat  and  hat  of 
a fisherman  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
I waited  to  hear  no  more,  as  the  man 
was  not  hit.  I made  all  haste  to  the 
little  village  where  I had  put  up,  and 
took  the  first  train  home.  I felt  rather 
ashamed  at  coming  home  empty- 
handed,  but  mighty  glad  that  I had 
missed  my  first  shot  at  a moose,  and  1 
resolved  never  again  to  hunt  big  game. 

MURRAY  WALCOTT  '18. 


THE  CEREMONIAL. 

By  the  shores  of  Massassecum, 

By  the  rippling,  moon  lit  lake, 

Stood  the  tents  of  Camp  Kuwiyan, 
Stood  the  camp  in  all  its  glory. 

Up  behind  it  rose  Bear  Mountain, 
Rose  the  mount  unto  the  heavens, 

Rose  the  mount  in  lordly  splendor; 
Bright  before  it  gleamed  the  campfire, 
Gleamed  the  tire  built  from  fagots, 
Symbols  of  great  strength  and  courage. 
Here  were  gathered  all  the  maidens, 
-Maidens  rich  in  flowing  hair, 

Gathered  they  around  in  council, 
Round  the  fire  of  humankind; 

And  as  one  they  raised  their  voices, 
Raised  them  to  the  cry,  "Wohelo!” 
Watchword  of  the  camp,  "Wohelo.” 
Then  when  all  had  been  completed, 
And  the  Indian  tales  related 
The  chant  of  "Mammy  Moon'’  re- 
sounded. 

First  low,  then  growing  louder, 

Far  across  the  lake  it  echoed. 

RUTH  DARLING  'lfl. 
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A WALK  IN  THE  WOODS  IN 
SEEING. 

One  beautiful  morning  in  early  May 
I started  out  with  a few  others  for  a 
walk,  among  the  hills  of  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  little,  windy,  woodland 
path  took  us  first  past  a lake,  which 
was  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and 
then,  after  going  over  hills,  we  came  to 
a gurgling  brook  that  sang  as  it  found 
its  way  to  the  lake.  On  crossing  this 
brook  we  came  to  an  open  field,  where 
the  violets  were  just  opening  their  pur- 
ple buds;  also  scattered  among  these 
were  nodding  white  trillium  and 
fringed  polygala.  In  the  bushes  and 
trees,  near  by,  the  birds  of  early  sum- 
mer were  singing  their  morning  songs 
for  our  benefit.  As  we  went  on  our 
way,  the  flowers  were  different.  On  ex- 
amining them  closer  wo  discovered  that 
we  had  found  some  flowers  of  the  orchis 
family,  the  moccasin  flower,  more 
commonly  called  lady’s  slipper. 

We  had  walked  farther  than  we  had 
intended  when  we  first  started,  but 
after  returning  home,  although  very 
tired,  we  felt  well  repaid  for  our  walk 
ESTHER  I).  GANNETT  '18. 


A FISHING  TRIP. 

Last  summer,  while  staying  with  my 
grandfather,  who  lives  in  a small  fish- 
ing village,  I used  to  hang  around  the 
cove  to  pass. the  time  away.  One  day  I 
was  walking  down  to  the  cove  with  an- 
other boy,  an  old  fisherman  called  Old 
•Toe,  met  us,  as  lie  came  out  of  his 
house. 

“Whar  ye  goin’?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  just  down  to  the  cove  to  catch 
a hake  for  the  cat,”  1 answered. 

“I’ll  bet  ye  a dollar  it'll  he  a two- 
legged  cat’ll  eat  it,”  he  said,  with  a 
smile. 

My  chum,  Phil,  couldn’t  go  very  far 
without  butting  in,  so  he  said : “You 
needn’t  think  that  jes’  because  you  live 
on  squir'ls  an'  ole  inglan's,  everybody 
does.” 

“Come  on  out  with  me  today?”  he 
asked.  “I’ll  give  ye  yer  dinner.” 
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“We're  scared  you'd  run  her 
aground,”  snapped  Phil,  "then  we'd 
have  to  swim  back.” 

I said,  “Come  on,  Phil,  don't  be  a 
squealer.  Come  on  out  with  Joe.” 

“I'll  have  to  ask  my  father  first,”  he 
said,  “lie’s  down  to  the  cove  anyway.” 

1 said:  “Well,  I won't  ask  my  grand- 
father; if  1 do  lie'll  say  ‘No.’  I'll  tell 
him  and  he'll  say.  ‘All  rigiit,  but  don't 
star!  any  fooling,  and  come  right  home 
when  you  do  get  back.’  That’s  what  he 
always  says." 

Phil  asked  his  father  if  he  could  go, 
and  at  first  he  said,  “No,  you  can  stay 
here  an'  help  me  skin  fish.'  After  a 
little  teasing  Phil  persuaded  his  father 
to  say  he  could  go. 

I went  to  the  senate  and  found  my 
grandfather  there.  I said:  “Grandpa, 
I'm  goin’  out  with  Old  Joe  on  the  sloop. 
He's  got  some  nets  out  and  he  wants  to 
go  out  and  haul  ’em  in." 

He  said:  "All  right;  come  home  in 
time  to  feed  your  chickens  and  bring 
the  eggs  down  1"  the  store. 

We  went  to  Toe's  sloop  and  found 
him  ready  to  start.  We  jumped  on  and 
pushed  away  from  the  wharf. 

When  we  were  out  about  a mile  the 
wind  began  to  blow  from  the  shore.  The 
sloop  started  to  go  out,  and  to  rock. 
The  rocking  kept  increasing,  and  as  1 
was  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  T got  up 
from  my  box  and  started  to  make  my 
way  to  the  middle  of  the  boat,  where  I 
could  sit  more  comfortably. 

"Sit  down,  yer  rockin’  the  boat,” 
yelled  Joe. 

I did  sit  down  the  next  time  the  boat 
gave  a heave,  and  on  a rather  wet  deck, 
as  the  spray  had  been  washing  it  pretty 
thoroughly  ever  since  we  left  the  cove. 

".Just  as  I thought.”  said  .Joe.  laugh 
ing.  “You  fellers  what  don’t  go  t’  sea 
very  often  can't  stand  much  rockin’,  an’ 
believe  me,  she'll  do  some  rockin’  afore 
we  git  back.” 

Joe  spoke  correctly  on  that  matter. 
During  the  afternoon  a squall  came  up 
and  the  “Lucy”  was  fairly  dancing 
around  on  the  lops  of  the  waves.  The 
empty  fish  barrels  were  racing  the  deck, 
taking  a full  sweep  of  the  length  of 
‘lie  boat,  and  back  again,  as  long  as  the 
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boat  rocked.  We  were  lucky  to  get  on 
board  a sloop  with  a high  railing,  be- 
cause I was  sliding  from  oue  part  of 
the  boat  to  another.  Each  heave  the 
boat  made  would  drive  me  against  the 
railing  hard  enough  to  knock  the  wind 
out  of  me.  When  I did  regain  my 
breath  1 would  be  driven  somewhere 
else.  I wasn't  used  to  going  around  on 
a wet  deck,  and  particularly  with  a pair 
of  boots  on  that  were  four  sizes  too 
large  for  me.  I tried  to  make  my  way 
to  the  mast,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  When- 
ever 1 did  get  near  it  I would  skid 
back  again  with  a bang,  and  hit  the 
railing. 

Joe  let  me  go  for  a while,  then  he 
opened  the  hatch  and  I finally  caught 
hold  of  the  door  and  gradually  made 
my  way  down  into  the  cabin  and 
climbed  into  one  of  the  sleeping  ham- 
mocks. I didn't  go  to  sleep,  as  I 
thought  I would,  because  the  kettles 
and  pans  that  were  hanging  around  the 
kitchen  wall  were  banging  against  the 
side  of  the  boat  with  each  rock. 

After  a short  while  Joe  came  down 
to  get  some  dinner.  He  went  to  the 
bait  bin.  took  out  a small  hake,  cleaned 
it  and  fried  it.  along  witli  half  a dozen 
eggs  and  a bit  of  bacon. 

When  dinner  was  cooked.  Joe  said: 
“(Tune  on.  make  yourselves  to  home; 
eat  all  ye  want,  an’  if  there  ain't 
enough  1 can  cook  some  more." 

"Oh.  I'm  not  hungry.'’  I said. 

“Come  awn.  come  awn  : if  ye  don't 
eat  ye’ll  get  seasick,  and  ye  won’t  like 
that."  he  growled. 

"1  think  there's  too  much  swell,  and 
she's  liable  to  break  away  or  drag  if 
we  let  her  lay.  so  I'll  go  up  an'  take 
the  wheel.  You  fellers  can  stay  down 
an'  wash  the  dishes."  said  Joe. 

We  stayed  down  and  I let  Phil  wash 
ilie  dishes.  He  piled  them  up  on  the 
table,  went  up  on  deck  and  got  a bucket 
of  water,  and  set  the  dishes  in  it 
and  put  it  on  a chair,  lie  left  them 
in  the  water,  put  on  an  oilcoat  and 
went  up  on  deck  to  finish  his  fun  at 
stringing  gulls,  while  I crawled  into 
one  of  the  hammocks  again. 

About  4 o'clock  Joe  came  down  and 
said  : “Come  awn.  Al.  here's  a gang  o' 


nets.  Don’t  forget,  you  and  Phil  is 
got  to  go  out  in  the  dory  ’cause  1 
can't  leave  the  wheel.”  I pretended  not 
to  hear  him  so  I stayed  where  I was.  1 
didn't  stay  there  long  before  Joe  came 
down,  took  me  out  of  the  hammock  and 
stood  me  on  the  floor,  while  he  went  to 
get  me  a raincoat.  When  he  came  back 
with  the  coat,  he  put  it  on  me  and  I 
went  upstairs,  because  there  was  no 
way  out  of  it. 

After  1 was  on  deck  I was  all  right, 
and  helped  Phil  throw  over  a dory.  I 
thought  the  sloop  did  some  rocking, 
but  I could  hardly  hold  the  seat  in  the 
dory.  The  sloop  kept  a slow  steady 
rock,  but  the  dory  kept  a rather  speedy 
jumping  from  one  wave  to  another. 
Phil  was  good  at  rowing,  so  I let  him 
take  the  oats  and  I sat  still. 

When  we  reached  the  nets  I made  a 
grab  for  one  of  the  buoys,  but  under 
the  dory  it  went.  1 grabbed  for  an 
other,  but  that  went  under  the  dory. 

Phil  seemed  to  enjoy  my  chasing 
buoys  and  said : "Take  the  gaff  to  it.  I 
wan  to  get  in  out  of  The  rain  some 
time.” 

I took  the  gaff  and  pulled  up  the 
buoys  easily  enough,  but  I could  not 
pull  in  the  net.  so  Phil  dropped  the  oars 
and  helped  me  pull  in  the  rope. 

"There's  somethin’  in  that  net  all 
right."  he  said.  "It's  either  a good  lot 
of  fish,  or  a shark  or  a seal.” 

1 said:  "Patience  tells  the  story; 
wait  till  we  get  it  up,  then  you  won't 
have  to  guess,  you’ll  know.” 

A lien  we  did  get  it  up  we  saw  some- 
one had  cut  away  the  net  and  tied  a big 
stone  to  it. 

We  started  to  throw  it  over  again, 
but  we  heard  Joe  holler  from  the  boat: 
"Save  the  ropes,  boys,  they’re  better  ’n 
nothin’.” 

We  went  back  to  the  boat  and  Joe 
showed  tis  where  the  next  gang  was. 
The  next  gang  was  down  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile,  so  we  held  onto  the  boat 
and  Joe  pulled  us  down  to  the  nets. 

"(lo  ahead  now,  boys,  and  remember 
<>  save  the  ropes  if  you  get  another 
stone."  said  Joe. 

We  didn't  get  a stone  the  next  time, 
but  we  did  get  a pretty  full  net  of  had- 
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dock  and  hake.  We  took  two  dory 
loads  of  lisli  to  the  boat,  and  took  the 
net  in  the  third  trip. 

"Pretty  good  haul,  boys,  but  barely 
enough  to  pay  for  the  gang  that  was 
cut  away.  If  you  get  anything  in  the 
next  gang,  we  might  get  a lil’  prolit, 
so  go  ahead  to  the  other  gang,  that's 
right  over  here  to  starboard  a lil’ 
ways,”  said  Joe. 

We  went  around  to  the  other  gang, 
but  didn’t  get  much,  only  a few  hake, 
about  a hundred  haddock,  and  two 
scrod  cod. 

"Not  much  doin’  to  that  side,  boys: 
bring  ’em  in  an’  we’ll  go  down  to  the 
next  gang.  That’s  about  a mile  down 
the  line,”  said  Joe. 

We  climbed  up  onto  the  sloop  and 
tied  the  dory  to  it  and  let  it  drag  be- 
hind. On  the  way  down  we  forked  the 
lisli  into  the  barrels. 

When  we  reached  the  last  gang  Phil 
and  I jumped  into  the  dory  again  and 
started  off  for  the  nets.  This  time  Phil 
was  rowing  rather  hard,  as  if  he  was 
in  a hurry. 

"What's  your  hurry,  Phil?"I  asked. 

“Oh,  nothin’  in  particular,  only  it’s 
beginnin’  to  get  dark,”  he  said. 

The  last  net  came  up  a little  harder 
than  some  of  the  others,  so  I said: 
"Come  on,  Phil,  we  got  another  stone 
here.  Help  me  save  the  ropes.” 

When  we  did  get  the  net  up  it  was 
snarled  up,  and  had  two  buoys  and  a 
baby  seal  in  it,  but  no  fish. 

"Is  the  seal  alive  yet?  If  it  is  we’ll 
keep  it  an’  put  it  in  the  duck  pond,”  said 
Phil.  “An’  if  it’s  dead,  why  Joe  can 


get  a bounty  on  it  from  (lie  town.” 

The  seal  was  dead,  so  we  took  it  into 
I lie  dory.  There  were  ropes  on  the 
buoys,  so  we  pulled  them  in.  On  one 
was  a lobster  pot,  and  in  it  were  two 
lobsters.  On  the  other  there  was  an  old 
trawl,  on  ihe  trawl  there  were  some 
fish  skeletons,  the  fish  of  which  had 
been  either  eaten  away,  or  had  rubbed 
i way. 

We  kept  the  whole  catch,  and  when 
we  reached  the  boat  again  Joe  asked, 
"What  ye  got  there,  a department  store, 
or  what  ?” 

“Only  a net  full  of  junk,”  said  Phil. 
"What  do  you  want  us  to  do  with  it?” 

"Oh,  dump  her  aboard,  and  pull  up 
your  dory,  an’  we’ll  start  for  home 
"fore  it  gets  dark,”  said  Joe. 

We  started  for  home,  but  as  there 
was  a strong  wind  from  the  shore,  we 
couldn't  make  much  speed,  so  we  took 
down  the  sails  and  Joe  started  the  gas- 
oline engine.  Then  we  made  a fair 
speed  toward  home. 

I started  to  go  down  into  the  cabin 
but  Joe  stopped  me.  "You’ll  never 
make  a sailor  if  you  go  downstairs  and 
sleep  all  the  time,”  said  he. 

I stayed  up  on  deck  then,  and  didn’t 
care  much  about  the  rock,  because  I 
got  used  to  it  while  out  in  the  dory. 

We  reached  the  shore  about  7 o’clock, 
and  after  we  towed  the  fish  to  the  fish- 
house,  we  started  for  home  with 
empty  stomachs  and  wet  feet,  these 
being  the  usual  possessions  of  a fisher- 
man when  he  arrives  home  from  a 
trip. 

A.  WOODBERRY.  'lh. 
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EDITORIAL 


According  to  all  traditions,  now  is 
the  time  to  get  spring  fever  and  be  ex- 
tremely lazy,  to  speak  classically,  indo- 
lent. Bnt  we  do  not  recognize  that 
tradition.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  busy. 
One-eighth  of  our  school  year  remains 
and  it  should  be  made  the  most  of. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  have 
been  a little  careless  in  their  studies  to 
tighten  up  a little  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  night  before  the  finals.  A 
little  close  application  now  may  easily 
pull  up  failing  work.  Let  the  spring 
fever  attack  someone  else.  Let  the  help- 
ing spirit  attack  you. 

What  is  the  “helping  spirit"?  It  is 
that  which  makes  the  football  man  put 
the  extra  ounce  of  energy  into  push- 
ing the  play  to  completion.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  wherever  it  is 
found — the  spirit  that  may  be  applied 
to  any  purpose  or  enterprise.  In  short, 
it  is  the  spirit  that  wins.  But  the  best 
feature  of  this  is  that  the  benefit  de- 
rived therefrom  is  reflexive  and  is  the 
first  step  toward  efficiency.  There  is 
no  such  satisfaction  as  the  feeling  that 
you  have  gone  into  something  and 
boosted — that  you  have  shared  the  bur- 
den necessary  to  some  big  success  or, 
perhaps,  to  some  big  failure.  The  sat- 
isfaction lies  in  the  fact  that  you  did 
your  level  best.  And  moreover,  this 
habit  once  fixed  upon  you  will  remain 
forever,  and  through  helping  others  you 
help  yourself.  Look  around  you ; op- 
portunities are  everywhere,  not  only  in 
your  school  life,  but  in  everyday  af- 
fairs. Get  the  habit.  It  is  a healthy 
one. 

L.  E. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 

On  Feb.  1 the  boys’ debating  team  de- 
bated Chelsea,  and  the  judges  awarded 
the  decision  to  the  Chelsea  speakers. 

The  boys  on  the  debating  team  to  de 
bate  Cambridge  journeyed  to  Cam- 
bridge. on  March  10,  and  after  a very 


exciting  debate  the  judges  awarded  the 
decision  to  Cambridge  by  a very  close 
margin.  The  team  was  composed  of 
John  Snow,  Laurence  Pierce,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Power  and  John  J.  Lyons,  -Jr., 
alternate. 

On  Tuesday,  March  14,  trials  for  the 
Lexington  debate  were  held.  There  was 
a large  number  and  the  following 
were  picked  by  the  judges:  William 
Robinson,  Herbert  Collins,  Williai 
Barry  and  William  Power,  alternate 

On  Monday,  March  20,  the  trials  for 
the  school  play  were  held.  The  play, 
to  be  given  May  20,  is  called  “The 
Private  Secretary. ” The  judges  picked 
the  following:  Ralph  Sunnergren, 

Leslie  Talbot,  Leonard  Collins,  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  William  Barry,  Wil- 
liam Power,  Robert  White,  Her- 
bert Collins,  Miss  Gean  Lufkin, 
Miss  Kathrine  Sawyer,  Miss  Doro- 
thy Hinrnan  and  Miss  Elsie  Williams. 
The  understudies  are  Miss  Doris  Cliau- 
vin,  Miss  Margaret  Munch,  Daniel  Sex- 
ton and  Elmer  Lowe.  Mr.  Epstein  will 
be  the  coach. 

On  Friday,  April  7,  he  boys’  debat- 
ing team  journeyed  to  Lexington  and 
there  the  team  was  again  defeated. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  had 
many  speakers  entertain  us  on  differ- 
ent days.  One  of  ihe  best  was  Elmer 
Getchel.  lie  has  just  come  from  the 
scene  of  war  in  France  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  there. 
Among  the  others  were:  Lincoln 
Wirt,  on  “In  the  Wake  of  the  War”; 
Mrs.  Meade  on  “Peace”;  Mr.  Oldys  on 
"Birds,"  Norman  Taber  on  "School 
Athletics." 


COMING  EVENTS 

April  28 — Concert  by  musical  clubs. 
May  5 — Junior  social  to  seniors. 

May  17 — Shakesperian  celebration. 
May  lb — Sophomore  social. 

Mav  20 — "The  Private  Secretary.” 
HERBERT  S.  COLLINS. 
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VHLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  CIVIC 
FORUM 

February  18  a meeting  of  the  Forum 
was  held. 

The  written  rules  which  had  been 
brought  in  were  read  and  discussed, 
then  voted  upon. 

The  following  rules  were  voted  upon 
and  passed : 

Teachers  shall  mark  according  to  the 
average  done  by  the  whole  class. 

All  marking  shall  be  by  letter  and 
not  by  per  centum. 

Some  credit  shall  be  deducted, 
though  not  more  than  five  per  centum, 
from  the  examination  paper  for  appear- 
ance. 

Effort  shall  count  in  the  final  mark 
of  a pupil. 

Teachers  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion outside  school  activities  ol  pupil 
in  marking  pupil. 

Marks  shall  be  lowered  for  incorrect 
English  on  all  examination  papers. 

No  examination  shall  be  given  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  class  are  present. 

March  16  a Forum  meeting  was 
called,  but  as  a quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent a regular  meeting  was  not  held. 
An  informal  discussion  was  enjoyed 
by  those  present  on  the  question: 
■•Resolved,  that  the  Arlington  Symmes 
Hospital  should  be  free  to  citizens  of 
Arlington.” 

March  30  a Senate  meeting  was  held. 
The  following  were  admitted  as  regular 
members  to  the  Forum:  Stanwood 

Cook,  John  Lyons,  Ralph  Adams  and 

Albert  Surrette. 

EDITH  MacBRIDE,  Clerk. 


ENGLISH  CLUB  NOTES. 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the 
English  Club  was  held  Friday,  Febru- 
arv#4,  at  3 in  the  afternoon.  The  sub- 


ject of  the  meeting  was  "The  Life  and 
Works  of  Alfred  Noyes.”  The  leaders 
were  Dorothy  Lovewell.  '16,  and  Ruth 
Gleason.  ’16. 

After  a few  words  of  greeting  had 
been  addressed  to  the  audience  by  Miss 
Lovewell,  the  secretary's  report  was 
read  and  approved.  Miss  Gleason  gave 
a short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Alfred 
Noyes,  and  between  the  various  read- 
ings. read  some  brief  comments  on  the 
types  of  poetry  illustrated  by  the  read- 
ings. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Ruth 
Scully,  16.  read  a poem,  "The  World's 
May  Queen.”  In  this  poem  England  is 
represented  as  the  May  Queen  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Epstein  read,  in  a very  apprecia- 
tive manner.  "The  Forty  Singing  Sea- 
men.” 

Gean  Lufkin,  ‘16,  read  a fantastic- 
little  ballad  entitled  "A  Triple  Ballad 
of  Old  Japan.” 

Lawrence  King,  1*.  read  another 
ballad.  "The  Highwayman.” 

Nathan  Wood,  'IS.  read  "The  Ad- 
miral's Ghost,"  a very  interesting- 
ballad. 

Dorothy  Roberts,  '18,  read  "A  Song 
of  Sherwood.” 

Dorothy  Lovewell.  ‘16.  read  the  stir- 
ring poem.  "New  Mars  for  Old. 

As  a fitting  climax  to  the  program, 
the  audience  was  favored  by  hearing 
Mrs.  Hooker  charmingly  read  "The 
Barrel  Organ." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
NORAH  E.  JOHNSON,  Sec. 
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The  “Clarion”  acknowledges  with 
many  thanks  the  following  exchanges- 
‘■The  Pierian,”  Foxborough,  Mass. ; 
•‘The  Pec-order,”  Boys’  High,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. ; "The  News,”  East  Orange,  X.  J.; 
"The  Sagabore,”  Brookline;  "The  Pas- 
co School  Xews,”  (4  copies),  Dade 
City,  Florida;  "The  Blue  and  Gold”  I 2 
copies),  Girls’  High,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ; 
“The  Bed  and  White,'’  Bochester,  X. 
H. ; "The  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy”  (1'  copies), 
Milford;  “The  Penn  Charter  Maga- 
zine” (3  copies),  William  Penn  Charter- 
School,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  "The  Meg- 
aphone” (2  copies),  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin;  ‘‘The  Mount  Hollis  Outlook” 
1 2 copies),  Holliston;  "The  School 
Life,”  Melrose;  “The  Quarterly”  (2 
copies),  Stamford,  Conn.;  ‘,‘The  Ar- 
chon”  (2  copies),  Dummer  Acad- 
emy, South  Byfield;  "The  Beacon,” 
Chelsea;  “The  Delphian”  (2  copies), 
Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  B.  I.; 
"The  Clarion”  |2  copies),  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  “The  Student”  (2  copies), 
Freeport,  X.  Y. ; "The  Index”  (2 
copies),  South  High,  Worcester;  “The 
Voice,”  Falmouth ; "The  Review,”  Xew- 
ton ; "The  Sassamon”  (2  copies),  XTa- 
tick ; “The  Chronicle,”  Men’s  Evening 
High,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. ; "The  Mirror,” 
Waltham;  “The  Broctonia,”  Brock- 


ton; "The  Betlec-tor,”  Gloucester;  "The 
Academe,”  Xorth  Adams;  "The  Argus,” 
Gardner;  "The  Beeorder,”  Winchester; 
"The  Voice”  |2  copies),  Concord; 
"Trade  Winds,”  Boys’  Trade  School, 
Worcester ; “The  Brewster,”  Wolfe- 
boro,  X.  II.;  “The  Pinkerton  Critic,” 
Derry,  X.  H. ; "The  Oracle,”  Bangor, 
Me.;  "The  Kingfisher,”  Kingfisher 
Oklahoma;  “The  Clarion”  (2  copies). 
Salem,  Oregon;  "The  Wireless,”  Ded- 
ham. 


AS  OTHEBS  SEE  US 

"Clarion,”  Salem,  Oregon — "Y'ou  are 
to  be  commended  on  your  excellent  lit- 
erary department.  Your  publication  is 
very  good  throughout,  but  athletic 
notes  seem  to  be  a minus  quantity  in 
your  paper.” 

"Sassamon” — "We  admire  the  quan- 
tity as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  stories 
and  descriptions  in  your  Christmas 
number.  As  an  illustration  of  true 
Christmas  spirit,  we  liked  especially 
well  ‘Judy’s  Idea.’  ” 

“Recorder?,”  Winchester  — “Wanted 
— A larger  advertising  department  in 
the  ‘Clarion.’  ” 

“Red  and  White” — “Your  paper  is 
certainly  one  of  which  you  may  be 


IS 
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proud.  The  cut  for  the  Exchange  De- 
partment is  especially  attractive.” 

"Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy” — "We  are  glad 
to  welcome  the  ‘Clarion,’  and  think 
yours  is  an  attractive  paper.  You  have 
many  stories,  but  why  not  have  at  least 
one  long  one?  Your  cuts  are  very  well 
drawn.” 

“Pierian” — "The  Athletic  Depart- 
ment of  your  paper  is  excellent. 

“Mirror” — “Your  Literary  Depart- 
ment is  large  and  shows  thought  and 
talent.” 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 

"The  Clarion”  ( W.  Hartford) — You 
have  a very  interesting  little  paper. 
"Un  Chant”  was  remarkably  well  writ- 
ten. 

"Clarion”  (Oregon) — You  are  one  of 
the  few  exchanges  that  we  receive  that 
come  in  newspaper  form.  We  find  your 
paper  very  bright  and  interesting,  and 
hope  to  hear  from  you  again. 

"Penn  Charter  (Magazine” — Your  ex- 
change department  would  accomplish 
more  if  your  comments  were  a little 
less  of  an  attempt  to  be  funny.  A few 
jokes  would  not  harm  your  paper. 

“Broctonia” — Have  you  no  artists  in 
your  school  who  could  make  a few  sim- 
ple cuts?  Otherwise  your  paper  is  ex- 
cellent. 

"Mount  Hollis  Outlook”  — For  a 
paper  in  its  first  year,  you  manage  to 
get  out  a remarkably  good  paper.  Try 
especially  hard  to  have  a large  literary 
department,  which  we  believe  is  the 
most  important  part  of  a school  paper. 

"The  Beacon”— Your  exchange  de- 
partment is  conducted  unusually  well. 


First  Preside — “Aw,  shut  up.” 
Second  Freshie — "You’re  the  biggest 
dunce  in  school.” 

Teacher  (angrily)  — "Boys,  boys, 
don’t  forget  I’m  here.” — Ex. 


Dark  street, 

Banana  peel ; 

Fat  man, 

Virginia  reel ! — Ex. 


Father— "Harriet,  who  has  been  to 
call  on  you?” 

Harriet  (blushing) — "Onlv  Virginia. 
Why?” 

Father — "Well,  tell  Virginia  she  left 
her  pipe  on  the  piano. 


They  say  the  Indian  never  laughs. 
Then  why  did  Longfellow  make  Minne- 
lia-ha  ?— Ex. 


Doctor — "1  don't  like  your  heart  ac 
tion.  You  have  apparently  been 
troubled  with  angina  spectoris.” 

Patient  (sheepishly) — "You’re  right, 
doctor,  onlv  that  isn't  just  her  name.” 
—Ex. 


Here’s  to  the  faculty — long  may  they 
live, 

Even  as  long  as  the  lessons  they  give! 
—Ex. 


Wanted — A boy  to  deliver  oysters 
that  can  ride  a wheel. — Ex. 


The  freshmen  know  not  but  know  not 
that  they  know  not. 

The  sophomores  know  not  but  know 
that  they  know  not. 

The  juniors  know  but  know  not  that 
they  know, 

The  seniors  know  and  know  that  they 
know. — Ex. 


Little  Marion  saw  a small  tugboat 
towing  a large  boat.  Suddenly  the  tug 
whistled.  "Oh,  papa,"  she  cried,  "the 
big  boat  got  the  little  one  by  the  tail 
and  is  making  it  squeal.”- — Ex. 


Turn  failure  into  victory, 
Don’t  let  your  courage  fade, 
And  if  you  get  a lemon, 

Just  make  the  lemon  aid. — Ex. 


Teacher — "In  the  early  days  of  Eng- 
land there  was  an  overlord  and  a 
vassal.  What  was  the  vassal’s  wife 
called  ?” 

Pupil-  "Vaseline.” 
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The  Freshman  stood  on  the  burning 
deck, 

But,  as  far  as  we  could  learn, 

He  stood  in  perfect  safety,  for 
He  was  too  green  to  burn. — Ex. 


A new  broom  sweeps  clean,  but  a 
vacuum  cleaner. — Ex. 


I stood  upon  the  mountain, 

And  looked  adown  the  plain, 

I saw  a lot  of  green  stuff, 

That  looked  like  waving  grain. 

I took  another  look  at  it ; 

I thought  it  must  be  grass — 
But,  goodness!  to  my  horror 

It  was  the  freshman  class! — Ex. 


Customer  (in  restaurant) — “Do  you 
serve  lobsters  here?” 

Waiter — “We  serve  everybody.  Sit 
down.”— Ex. 


Senior  (to  new  boy) — “Wliat’s  your 
name  ?” 

Freshie — “Clarence  John  George 
Williams.” 

Senior  — “Well,  Clarence  John 
George  Williams,  supposing  you  go  and 
ask  James  Albert  Herbert  Jones  to  tell 
Richard  Douglas  Alan  Conyers  to  see 
Stanley  Robert  Edgar  Harrison  about 
the  bat  that  Edward  Percy  King  bor- 
rowed from  Joseph  Thomas  Andrew 
Williamson  last  week,  on  old  Farmer 
Jehosephat  Hezekiah  Puddinfoot’s 
meadow.” — Ex. 
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HOCKEY 

February  11.  1916,  the  team  went  to 
the  Boston  Arena  to  meet  the  Medford 
seven.  Medford  started  out  with  a rush, 
only  to  be  met  by  the  far  superior 
team  from  Arlington.  As  one  Bos- 
ton sporting  editor  reported  it,  it  .was 
the  best  schoolboy  hockey  game  seen 
for  some  time.  The  whole  game  was 
scrappy,  our  team  having  the  edge  of 
the  results.  The  score  was  one  to  one, 
and  the  game  drawing  to  a close.  Barry 
had  been  playing  a sensational  game 
in  goal,  repeatedly  saving  us  from  de- 
feat. Peabody  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  ice  and  somebody  had  shot  the 
puck  to  him.  He  caught  it  on  his  stick 
and  lifting  it  nicely  and  shooting  swift- 
ly, he  drove  it  over  the  Medford 
points,  just  touching  one  of  their 
gloves.  The  goal  tender  was  awakened 
by  shouts  of  joy  to  find  that  Arlington 
had  won  the  game.  We  were  one  step 
nearer  the  league  victory.  The  game 
closed  with  a score  of  two  to  one. 

The  next  game  was  with  Newton,  the 
league  contenders  of  chief  importance. 
We  were  conceded  the  championship 
when  sized  up  with  this  team  on  paper, 
and  we  were  determined  to  prove  it  on 


a damper  on  us,  for  we  had  still  to  beat 
Melrose. 

The  following  Monday  Newton 
played  Melrose  and  was  beaten  4 —2. 

Finally  the  day  came,  March  3rd. 
We  even  cancelled  an  important  lecture 
to  insure  a good  audience  for  the  game. 
For  this  was  THE  game,  and  it  was 
with  Melrose,  our  ancient  rival.  Per- 
haps we  were  a little  too  confident,  but 
whatever  it  was,  the  team  was  carried 
a little  off  it's  feet  by  Melrose's  rush 
and  almost  before  we  knew  it  they  had 
scored  a goal.  The  game  see  sawed  till 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  end.  Then 
our  fellows  broke  loose.  Such  playing 
has  not  been  seen  for  a long  while,  for 
we  scored  our  lone  goal  and  came  near 
setting  the  Melrose  team  on  its  back. 

With  the  Melrose  game  the  season 
closed  unsuccessfully,  from  a cham- 
pionship standpoint,  but  we  have  de- 
veloped some  wonderful  players. 
Throughout  the  season  the  team  has 
been  without  Captain  Donnelly,  but  for 
regulars  we  have  had  -Tost,  Reycroft, 
Peabody,  Robinson.  Rulin.  Morton, 
Barry,  Maguire,  and  for  subs  Suner- 
gren,  McCartv.  Cook,  Anderson,  CVCon- 
nell. 


the  ice.  The  whistle  blew  for  the  start 
of  the  game  and  the  tight  began.  YY hen 
the  fray  was  over  we  were  beaten  by 
the  small  score  of  1 — <».  However,  the 
team  covered  itself  with  glory,  the  tor- 
wards  playing  a sterling  brand  ot 
hockey;  the  points  kept  back  attack 
after  attack,  and  Barry,  the  goal  tend, 
kept  out  all  except  one  lone  goal — a 
Herculean  task.  This  game  did  not  put 


BASKETBALL 

Under  the  coaching  of  Mr.  Long  we 
have  had  some  basket  ball  teams 
which  have  played  among  each  other 
for  about  two  months  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday.  The  Junior  High  boys 
were  in  come  up,  also  to  play. 

It  did  e very  long  to  find  out 
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that  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  were  the 
teams  of  real  class,  and  they  became  of 
real  interest  to  the  spectators.  The 
series  showed  that  they  were  about  tied 
for  championship  honors,  and  the  tie 
was  played  off.  resulting  in  a decisive 
victory  for  the  Seniors.  Then  a game 
was  arranged  between  the  champion 
Seniors  and  the  Faculty  for  the  school 
championship.  The  Faculty,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Clerk,  Mr.  Epstein, 
Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Robinson,  were  an 
untrained  lot  of  oldtimers,  that  is,  in 
the  Senior  team’s  estimation.  How- 
ever, on  the  day  of  the  great  game  the 
“oldtimers”  showed  some  real  “old 
time”  form,  and  they  defeated  the 
Seniors. 

The  girls,  under  Miss  Marshall,  have 
been  practicing  regularly,  but  have 
played  only  one  game  before  the  public. 
They  showed  the  result  of  careful  train- 
ing. 


BASEBALL 

Early  in  March  the  battery  candi 
dates  were  called  out  for  practice  and 
they  have  now  gotten  into  good  form 
and  give  promise  of  showing  big  league 
style  this  season.  April  3d  the  rest  of 
the  team  was  called  out  and  are  re- 
ceiving practice  every  day  now  under 
Mr.  Long.  The  team  chose  Walter  Nix 
captain,  and  he  is  proving  his  capabil- 
ity on  the  field.  The  full  list  of  candi 
dates  are  following,  out  of  whom  Mr. 
Long  expects  to  fashion  a very  good 
team:  W.  Nix,  J.  Donnelly.  W.  Evan, 
L.  Collins,  H.  Collins,  E.  Cadagan,  J. 
MacCartv.  N.  dost,  William  Evan,  G. 
Jardine,  L.  Talbot,  C.  Moore,  E.  Had 
ley,  A.  Clare,  P.  Donnelly,  E,  Sehwamb. 
D.  Geary,  R.  Jones,  Hatch  J.  McCarty, 
S.  Kellogg,  J.  Mahoney,  Geary,  W. 


Coolidge,  Snow,  William  Anderson, 
Johnson,  C.  Daly,  Lynch,  L.  Loftus, 
King,  M.  Eeycroft  Dineen,  Sexton,  E. 
McCarty,  Benham,  S.  Morton,  11am- 
mel,  Kemp,  F.  Cameron  F.  Maguire,  T. 
Sclnvamb,  H.  Kick.  Cousens,  Hatfield, 
L.  Berlin. 

Some  interesting  games  will  be 
played  and  to  have  a winning  team  a 
good  crowd  of  followers  is  needed  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  High  School 
pupil  to  go  to  every  home  game  and  as 
many  away  from  home  as  possible. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  April  12.  Salem  Normal  at 
Arlington. 

Saturday.  April  15.  Peabody  at  Peabody. 
Wednesday,  April  19.  La  Salle  High  at 
Arlington. 

Saturday,  April  22.  Concord  at  Arlington. 
Wednesday.  April  26.  Chelsea  at  Arlington. 
Saturday.  April  29.  Woburn  at  Arlington. 
Tuesday,  May  2.  Lexington  at  Lexington.* 
Friday,  May  5.  Reading  at  Arlington.* 
Tuesday,  May  9.  Reading  at  Reading.* 
Saturday,  May  13.  Stoneham  at  Stoneham. 
Wednesday.  May  17.  Winchester  at  Win- 
chester.* 

Saturday,  April  20.  Mechanic  Arts  at  Ar- 
lington. 

Wednesday,  May  24.  Woburn  at  Woburn. 
Saturday,  May  27.  Thayer  Academy  there. 
Tuesday,  May  30.  Gloucester  at  Glouces- 
ter.* 

Saturday,  June  3.  Winchester  at  Arling- 
ton.* 

Wednesday,  June  7.  Melrose  at  Arlington. 
Saturday,  June  10.  Stoneham  at  Arling- 
ton. 

Wednesday,  June  14.  Lexington  at  Arling- 
ton.* 

Saturday,  June  17.  Gloucester  at  Arlington. 


*Mystic  Valley  League. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Blanche  Vail,  '10,  is  in  charge  oi' 
the  public  schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  as 
physical  director. 

Katherine  Livingstone,  'll,  is  study- 
ing music  with  Dr.  Loud  of  Newbury 
Street. 

Margaret  and  Bertha  Yerriugton, 
twins,  of  'll,  are  employed  aloug  dif- 
ferent lines.  Margaret  is  a freshman 
at  Jackson  and  Bertha  is  stenographer 
in  the  employ  of  Yose  & Swain,  en- 
gravers. 

Fred  Campbell,  'll,  is  in  his  second 
year  at  the  Wentworth  Institute. 

Gladys  Chamberlain,  'll,  is  studying 
kindergarten  work. 

Doris  Deveraux,  ’13,  and  Louise 
Hatch,  ’ll.  are  attending  Smith. 

Adelaide  Stickney,  ’ll,  is  in  her  sec- 
ond year  at  Wellesley. 


Willard  Bailey,  '15.  and  Wesley 
Clark  have  departed  this  earth  for  a 
watery  existence  upon  the  Banger, 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  School. 

Gladys  Richardson,  "15,  is  attending 
Salem  Normal  School. 

Ruth  Fowle,  ’ll,  graduates  from 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  this  year. 

Marion  Anderson.  '15,  is  a freshman 
at  Radclitfe. 

Harry  Dadmun,  at  Harvard,  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  football 
earn  for  next  year. 

Helen  and  Mildred  Green  are  both 
at  Smith. 

Technology  has  several  of  our  boys, 
among  whom  are  Thomas  Donnelly. 
John  Eberhardt,  Leon  Snow.  Russell 
Smith  and  Edward  Mead. 

Lewis  Cousens,  'll,  is  at  Dartmouth. 
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The  box  of  candy  offered  m the  last 
number  was  won  by  Miss  Eena  Young, 
’16,  who  sent  in  the  first  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  contest.  Miss  Katharine 
Holway,  ’16,  was  a close  second.  These 
two  were  the  only  complete  lists  sub- 
mitted, but  the  editor  regrets  that  the 
many  others  who  tried  could  not  have 
been  successful. 

The  following  is  the  correct  solu- 
tion : 


Hardy 

Caterino 

Young 

Merrick 

Ladd 

Hayes 

Sawyer 

White 

Waage 

Barry 

Prince 

Byram 

Leary 

Hatfield 

Baker 

Perkins 

Smith 

Bowman 

Brown 

Lynch 

Adams 

Munch 

Banks 

Kennedy 

Dickie 

Lawton 

Robinson 

Dolan 

Doane 

Rich 

Viano 

Estabrook 

Paramino 

Reed 

Parris 

Wyman 

Berlin 

Hooker 

Livingstone 

Leetch 

Gillis 

Clifford 

Wilson 

Buckley 

Morse 

Willis 

Lyons 

Ahern 

Lovewell 

King 

Heaney 

Kirlin 

Keenan 

Walkinshaw 

Allen 

Lowe 

Holway 

Pierce 

Anderson 

Scully 

Prescott 

Walker 

Tilton 

Black 

Johnson 

Moire 

Chellis 

Vail 

MacBride 

Doughty 

Snow 

Cook 

Gleason 

Power 

CLASS  REPORT 

A brief  class  meeting  was  held  at 
the  close  of  school  in  Room  15,  on 
March  21.  1916. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  voted 
that  $100  of  the  $124.03  which  were  the 
receipts  of  the  minstrel  show  should  be 
given  to  the  Athletic  Association.  The 
remaining  $24.03  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  class  treasury. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RUTH  E.  GLEASON,  Secretary. 
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Latin  IV.  A 

Miss  R-b-t-u:  “You  may  take  forty- 
two  lines  for  tomorrow.” 

Voice : “Ant  quonam  nostri  tibi  cura 
recessit?” 

English  IV.  A 

Miss  E-t-n  (quoting  Macaulay): 
“ -His  taste  in  cookery  was  formed  in 
subterranean  ordinaries.’  What  was  an 
ordinary  ?” 

Miss  H-k-r:  “Iianeid  butter.” 

Heard  in  Room  15 

"Well,  of  course,  if  you  sing  and  are 
in  the  orchestra,  too,  you  can't  be  in 
both  rooms  at  once.  You  can’t  have  a 
person  on  one  side  and  his  instrument 
on  the  other  and  expect  him  to  make 
much  of  a connection !” 

Excellent  logic  of  one  of  our  faculty. 

French  IV. 

Pupil  translating  "je  t'estime” : "1 
steam  you.” 


Intelligent  junior  (speaking  of 
future  baseball  team)  : “Well,  who’s 
going  to  play  bat?” 

English  IV.  A 

Miss  E-t-n:  "Yes.  Garrick  must  have 
gone  to  London  with  him,  too.  You 
see,  Macaulay  says  that  Johnson  set 
out  with  a few  guineas.” 

Geometry  TV.  A 

Mr.  Br-ks:  “1  don't  see  that  figure 
anywhere  on  the  board.” 

Voice:  “Where,  oh  where,  is  Polly 
gone?” 

By  a Household  Arts  Girl 
“Mold,  mold,  beautiful  mold — 

Where  thou  didst  come  from  I know 
not : 

Mold,  mold,  loveliest  mold — 

Thou  tiest  my  nose 
In  a bow  knot.” 


Blake  books  will  soon  be  here.  We 
foresee  great  Scott  for  Miss  Johnson 
and  (the)  Dickens  for  Miss  Hayes. 


German  II. 

Es-t-br-k  (speaking  of  government): 
“Oh,  we  all  know  that  from  Mr.  Cross.” 

Miss  M-g-r:  "I  suppose  you  do.  I 
never  took  a course  from  Mr.  Cross,  I’m 
sorry  to  say.” 

Latin  IV. 

B-r-y  (during  the  course  of  a trans- 
lation) : “Who’s  this  one — Veil  us  ?” 


Latin  IV.  is  contemplating  writing 
a scenario  of  the  “Aenead."  Watch  the 
movies  for  further  developments. 

German  II. 

Miss  M-g-r:  "Haben  sie  einen  Gross 
vater?” 

Wh-te:  "Yes,  three  or  four  of  them.” 


In  English  IV.  B our  study  of  "Mac- 
beth” has  given  rise  to  a question : 
What  and  where  is  a snake’s  thigh? 
Information  along  the  same  line  is  also 
desired  by  Latin  IV.  in  regard  to  an 
ant’s  shoulder. 

French  IV. 

Miss  B-r-m,  translating  “Nous  voy- 
ons  un  vieille  fenune  mouraute,  assistee 
d’une  servante”  : “We  see  an  old  woman 
dying,  assisted  by  her  servant.” 


By  the  way — “Nothing  is  the  matter, 
so  don’t  telephone  H.  G.  R.” 

English  IV.  A 

Miss  E-t-n  : “The  courts  of  admiralty 
were  courts  which  sat  on  all  maritime 
cases.” 


1917 

TO  THE  READER 
(With  apologies  to  Nixon  Waterman) 

This  little  page  is  not  so  bad, 

( )r  so  it  seems  to  me, 

As  what  vou  might  have  thought  it, 
had 

I made  it  longer,  see? 
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And  should  you  note  some  slight  defect 
Within  this  wreath  of  verse, 

Please  don’t  forget  to  recollect 

You've  published  stuff  that’s  worse. 


“Work"  rhymes  with  “Clerk,” 
And  so  does  “shirk,” 

But  shirk  doesn’t  work 
With  Mr.  Clerk. 


Miss  Ford,  on  hearing  a pupil  sneeze 
quite  violently,  looked  up.  Whereupon 
another  student  remarked:  “No  won- 
der; that  was  enough  to  start  a Ford.” 


WE  JUNIORS 

J stands  for  Juniors, 

So  wondrous  and  bright; 

This  is  the  reason,— 

Because  we  are  all  right. 

U stands  for  unity. 

Well  known  in  our  class, 

By  which  we  expect 
From  Juniors  to  pass. 

N stands  for  numbers, 

Of  which  our  class  is  made. 

Here’s  hoping  to  these  Juniors 
Health  to  never  fade. 

1 stands  for  ideas, 

Where  did  we  get  so  many? 

Oh,  but  you  mustn’t  say 
They’re  not  worth  a penny. 

O stands  for  orators, 

Yes,  we  have  a few, 

Some  class  to  that 
I think,  don’t  you? 

R stands  for  recitation, 

At  which  we  are  sharks; 

Come  hear  us  recite 
And  in  the  remarks. 

S stands  for  service 

We  are  doing  our  school, 

And  also  for  system, 

Which  is  the  Golden  Rule. 


OUR  SCHOOL  DAYS 

On  Mondays  are  we  back  to  school, 
Our  lessons  to  enjoy  ( ?) 

And  all  day  long,  in  studying  them, 
Our  periods  do  employ. 

On  Tuesdays  we  do  go  to  gym, 

And  march,  and  dance,  and  skip, 
Miss  Bowker  shows  us  many  things 
Which  will  make  us  more  tit. 

On  Wednesdays  we  to  music  go, 

And  sing  the  songs  we  know; 

Miss  Heard  has  taught  us  many  songs 
And  through  them  we  do  go. 

On  Thursdays  comes  our  own  Miss 
Fish, 

Who  brings  with  her  Miss  Wright, 
And  all  the  day  they  toil  along 
And  teach  us  to  draw  right. 

( )n  Fridays  come  our  lectures  fine, 
Which  we  do  much  enjoy, 

For  Mr.  Clerk  arranges  them 
In  a way  that  gives  us  joy. 


1918 

THE  “HOWS”  OF  ’18 

How  to  dance,  see  Odenweller,  ’18. 

How  to  drive  a Ford,  see  Hutchin- 
son, ’18. 

How  to  get  into  trouble,  see  Mars- 
ters,  ’18. 

How  to  clean  blackboards,  see 
Bryant,  H8. 

How  to  wear  a “classy”  necktie,  seec 
Reed,  ’18. 

How  to  recite  to  the  windows,  see 
Tyleston,  '18. 

Miss  E.  (in  English):  “What  did 
the  Templar  do  to  make  a good  impres- 
sion on  Rebecca  when  he  went  to  see 
her  in  her  imprisonment  in  the  castle?” 

Palmer:  “He  arrayed  himself  in  his 
( k ) nightly  clothes.” 

Teacher  (to  boys  who  are  whisper- 
ing) : “Order,  boys,  order !” 

Bright  Soph : “Ham  sandwich  and  a 
cup*  of  coffee.” — Ex. 


AFTER  THE  FIRE  DRILL 

Miss  R-d  to  E-b- : “Well,  as  you  were 
so  long  coming  in  you  had  better  get  a 
tardy  slip.  Where  were  you?” 
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E-b-:  "We  were  helping  the  firemen 
roll  up  the  hose.” 

German  II.  C 

Miss  li-fl : "Is  Francis  Cannon  in  this 
room  ?” 

L.  K-g:  “Xo,  we  don't  keep  artillery 
in  a schoolroom.” 

Anxious  puipl : "What  is  the  test 
going  to  cover,  Miss  Flagg?” 

Bright  Boy  (in  stage  whisper)  : ‘“A 
sheet  of  paper.” 

R.  Wilson  lost  Hitchcock: 

"It  must  be  in  the  school  because  I 
never  take  it  home.”  Bad  admission 
to  make  to  a teacher. 

English  II.  A 

The  firebell  rings.  C.  Butler  looks 
around  anxiously  for  her  bag:  sees  an 
object  under  her  chair  which  looks  big 
enough  for  it,  and  snatches  it  up.  It 
wriggles  mysteriously  and  she  turns 
around  to  find  that  she  has  hold  of  E. 
Colbert’s  foot. 

Villa  has  nothing  on  Room  25,  V. 
Period.  Outlaws  made  to  order  while 
you  wait.  All  descriptions,  etc. 

French  II.  E 

Miss  R.  to  pupil:  “Continue  translat- 
ing.” 

Pupil  (translating)  : “Oh,  how  beau- 
tiful you  are.” 

Did  he  really  mean  it? 

Johnny:  “I  couldn't  get  no  lesson 
this  mornin’.” 

Teacher : “Have  you  ever  had  any 
grammar,  Johnny?” 

Johnny:  "Yes'in,  but  my  grammar 
she  died  a long  time  ago.” — Ex. 

Re-ed  and  Erb,  going  in  A and  P to 
buy  some  dynamite  chocolates : 

E-b:  “Give  me  half  a pound  of  choco 
lates.”  Puts  down  five  cents. 

Man : “You’ll  have  to  give  me  two 
cents  more.  They've  gone  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.” 

R-d  to  E-b:  “What!  They  must  be 
using  them  for  bullets.” 

In  History:  “What  happened  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  Severnsf” 


Pupil : "He  was  buried.” 

Mr.  Bonney  to  Miss  Rice:  “You  may 
recite  Miss  er  er  Kellogg,  or  er  Rice?” 
Corner  outlaws:  “Xo,  no,  it’s  not 
Kellogg’s  rice,  it’s  Kellogg’s  coni 
Hakes.” 


1919 

Pupil  I reading  from  English  book . : 
"The  main  advantage  of  the  automobile 
is  that  they  never  get  tired  or  sick.” 

G — : “But  they  do  get  tired.” 

Mrs.  B.  (doubtfully)  : "How?” 

G — : “On  the  wheels.” 


Heard  in  algebra : 

Miss  W — (explaining  example)  : "If 
the  pump  can  fill  it  in  12  days  in  one 
day  he  can  fill  one-twelfth  of  him. 
Aren’t  genders  confusing?” 


The  teacher  of  one  of  the  classes 
said  one  morning:  “Xow,  I want  you 
to  give  me  a sentence  with  the  word 
•delight’  in  it.  Johnny  raised  his 
hand  and  said : "The  vind  blew  in  the 
vindow  and  blew  out  delight.” 


Teacher:  “You  must  have  gotten  out 
from  the  wrong  side  of  your  bed  this 
morning,  Miss  B — ” 

Miss  B — : "I  couldn’t.  One  side  is 
against  the  wall.”  Proved. 


Miss  H-rd:  "Make  all  the  mistakes 
you  want,  but  get  it  right.” 


William  came  up  from  the  cellar 
crying  and'  his  mother  asked  him  what 
had  happened. 

Willie:  “Pa-pa  c-cut  h-his  h-li-hand. ” 
Mother:  “Why,  Willie,  you  shouldn't 
crv  over  that;  vou  should  laugh.” 
Willie:  “I  did.” 


'T'f  * A 1 is  good  for  ten  cents  in  cash  to  the  A.  H.  S.  A.  A.  if 
xXVJ*  presented  us  with  a $1.50  cash  order.  Work  for  it,  boys. 


William  Whytal  & Son 


473  Massachusetts  Avenue 

W.  W.  ROBERTSON 

Upholsterer  and  Cabinet 
Maker 

Antique  Furniture  a Specialty.  Window 

Shades,  Draperies,  Mattress  and  Carpet  Work. 
Furniture  Packed.  Furniture  Moved  and 

Stored.  Hand  Bags  and  Trunks. 

468  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington  Centre 

E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

Snow’s  Ice  Cream 

and  Taney  lees 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 
Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.  Supplied 

Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

REUBEN  W.  LeBARON 

Electrician  and  Contractor 

Dealer  in  Electrical  Supplies,  Fixtures,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

474  Hassachusetts  Ave  , Arlington 

JOHN  D.  ROSIE  Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressiug 
Repairing 

63 7 Massachusetts  Avenue  : Arlington 

ROBINSON  & HENDRICK 
Real  Estate 

Telephone  606  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Arlington  48  Arlington 

DOW  & GILES 
Dry  Goods  and  Small  Wares 

Post  Office  Block,  Arlington 

H.  KREEM,  Holiday  Goods  a Specialty 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Stationery 

198  Massachusetts  Ave.,  East  Arlington 
T elephone  2t8;8 

SWAIN’S  FISH  HARKET 

Fish,  Oysters  and  Clams 

Telephone  Arlington  1259-M 

191  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

Base  Ball  Managers! 

SAMPLE  CARDS  OF 

Base  Ball  Uniforms 

Are  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request.  Every  manager  who  wants  the 

BEST  FIT  AND  LATEST  FATTERNS 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

Should  send  for  these  sample  cards. 

REGENT  Theatrh 

Program  Changed  Every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 

Evenings  at  8.05 
Matinees  Daily  at  2.45 

BALLS,  BATS,  GLOVES, 

SHOES,  MASKS,  ETC. 

Complete  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

WRIGHT  & DITSON 

344  Washington  St.,  Boston 

WALTER  F.  ANGUS  &CO. 

Arlington 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  SUCCESS  is  based  on 
MERIT,  not  tradition 

Tufts  College  Medical 
School 

Offers  a four  years’  graded  course  in- 
cluding all  branches  of  Scientific  and 
Practical  Medicine.  The  laboratories 
are  extensive  and  fully  equipped.  Clini- 
cal instruction  is  given  in  the  various 
hospitals  of  Boston,  which  afford  facili- 
ties only  to  be  found  in  a large  city. 


Tufts  College  Dental 
School 

Offers  a three  years’  graded  course 
covering  all  branches  of  Dentistry. 
Laboratory  and  Scientific  courses  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School.  Graduates  of  approved  High 
Schools,  who  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirement, are  qualified  to  enter  the 
Dental  or  the  Pre-Medical  School. 


For  detailed  information  regarding  admission  requirements  to  either 
school,  or  for  a catalogue,  apply  to 

FRANK  E.  HASKINS,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Boston  Studios 
1G1  Tremont  Street 
Telephone  Oxford  S5S 

164  Tremont  Street 
Telephone  Oxford  2G87 


•BOSTON 


Yew  York  Studio 
GOG  Fifth  Avenue 


Singleness  of  purpose  characterizes  the  policy  of  the  Cham- 
plain Studios. 

Class  photographer  for  more  than  one  hundred  schools  and 
colleges. 

Class  photographe"  for  Arlington  High  191G. 
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Editorial 


Another  year  of  school  is  drawing  to 
a close.  In  these  last  few  days  every- 
one may  look  back  upon  the  year  with 
a certain  measure  of  satisfaction.  It 
has  been  a year  of  opportunity.  We 
have  been  in  our  new  high  school  with 
its  advantages  and  possibilities. 
Everyone  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  his  best.  The  question  is,  has 
each  one  done  his  best. 

There  is  always  regret  attached  to 
the  last  days  of  the  school  year.  That 
regret  most  deeply  effects  (lie  seniors, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  the  first  message 
is  directed. 

Seniors,  we  have  reached  the  goal  of 
our  high  school  course.  As  we  stand 
on  the  mountain-top,  we  can  see  below 
us  the  fields  and  mountains  awaiting 
our  coming.  The  mist  veils  them  some- 
what and  we  cannot  see  exactly  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  The 
valley,  to  which  we  -are  about  to  de- 
scend, has  its  joys  and  its  surprises  for 
us.  Some  are  planning  a college  course, 
some  a business  career,  and  some  a pro- 
fessional life,  but  we  are  all  on  our 
way  to  that  city  width  gleams  but  in- 
distinctly on  the  distant  horizon — that 
city  Avhose  name  is  Success.  And  we 
all  hope  to  find  Happiness  as  we  go. 
There  is  no  exact  definition  of  Happi- 
ness— we  must  find  it  for  ourselves. 
When  we  shall  soon  descend  the  moun- 
tain and  enter  the  valley  of  life,  when 
we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
let  us  not  choose  the  path  of  least 
resistance,  for  that  path  will  not  lead 


us  to  the  city  of  Success.  Some  one  has 
said  that  Success  is  spelled  with  four 
letters — w-o-r-k,  and  failure  with  five 
— s-h-i-r-k.  And  it  is  by  working  in  the 
path  of  duty  that  we  shall  reach  our 
goal.  So,  Seniors,  let  us  go  down  into 
the  valley,  and  start  out  on  our  journey 
in  life,  resolved  to  work,  and  to  strive, 
and  to  help,  and  we  shall  find  Success. 

Juniors,  you  are  soon  to  become  the 
highest  class  in  the  school.  You  will 
find  the  duties  different  from  before. 
You  will  be  the  ones  upon  whom  the 
greatest  responsibility  rests.  Be  inter- 
ested in  all  that  goes  to  make  a school 
its  best — scholarship,  discipline,  school 
spirit,  athletics;  in  a word— be  seniors ! 

Sophomores,  before  long  you  will  be 
upper  classmen.  Enter  your  junior 
year  with  determination.  Resolve  to 
be  worthy  pupils  of  Arlington  High 
School, — to  uphold  her  principles  and 
ever  to  stand  by  her! 

Freshmen,  you  will  no  longer  be  the 
lowest  class  in  the  school.  You  will  be 
one  step  further  advanced.  Be  103ml 
to  A.  H.  S.  and  3rou  will  find  in  her  a 
loyal  friend ! 

And  now  the  present  Clarion  Board 
has  come  to  the  end  of  its  term  and  it 
wishes  to  express  to  all  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  school  its  thanks  for  the 
aid  given  in  making  the  paper  what  it 
has  been.  To  the  board  of  next  year 
is  extended  a sincere  wish  that  the 
Clarion  may  be  very  successful  as  the 
paper  of  the  Arlington  High  School. 

D.  Q. 
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As  President  of  the  Class  of  191G 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
here  this  evening  our  parents  and 
friends  to  the  graduation  exercises. 
All  graduations  are  similar  in  char- 
acter, marking  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  by  a number  of  young 
people.  But  to  each  class,  its  own 
graduation  has  a special  significance. 
Although  we  know  many  classes  have 
preceded  us  and  many  will  follow,  yet 
to  us  our  own  graduation  assumes 
great  importance.  It  marks  the  end 
of  our  public  school  life  and  our  intro- 
duction to  our  next  great  training 
school,  Life  itself.  For  another  reason 
we  think  our  graduation  significant. 
We  appreciate  the  great  honor  of  being 
the  first  class  to  graduate  from  this 
beautiful  schol  and  consider  it  a great 
privilege  to  have  been  able  to  receive 
some  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
education  from  our  new  Principal,  Mr. 
Clerk,  whom  we  greatly  admire.  As 
members  of  the  Arlington  High  School, 
for  four  years  we  hat  e not  merely  en- 
dured but  enjoyed  the  work  and  studies 
which  are  our  first  steps  to  prepared- 
ness. 

The  tliemb  of  our  program  tonight  is 


Preparedness.  What  topic  of  more 
vital  interest  to  the  United  States 
citizen?  He  is  considering  it  from  the 
view  point  of  personal  and  national 
protection.  But  "Preparedness”  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  applies  to  our  four 
years’  education.  When  we  entered 
the  Arlington  High  School,  our  first 
consideration  was  the  election  of  our 
course  of  study.  Then  we  prepared  our 
mental  physique  for  working  out  our 
purpose  whether  business  or  profes- 
sional. In  physical  improvements,  or 
in  our  social  activities,  we  have 
received  the  fundamental  elements  of 
Preparedness.  We  are  presenting  to 
you  this  evening  a little  sketch  entitled 
"Every  senior”  which  illustrates  our 
idea  of  the  results  of  our  four  years’ 
experiences. 

Finally  I wish  to  extend,  in  behalf 
of  the  Class,  our  gratitude  to  the  school 
committee,  superintendent,  principal, 
and  teachers  who  have  enabled  us  to 
attain  these  first  principles  of  success. 
To  the  parents  and  friends  again  we 
bid  a hearty  welcome  to  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Class  of  1916. 

Chester  Berquist,  1916. 
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A Morality  Bki}",  presented  by  the  class  of  1916  at  its  graduation 

exercises. 


EVERYSENIOR  

TRUTH  

GOOD  TIMES 

FRIENDS  

ATHLETICS  

BLUFF  

INDUSTRY  

AMBITION  

GOOD  SENSE  

KNOWLEDGE  

EVERY  JUNIOR  

EVERY  ALUMNUS  

EVERY  CITIZEN  

SUCCESS  

LIFE  

Everysenior. — I’ve  been  friends  now 
with  Arlington  High  School  for  four 
years.  I’ve  been  following  Knowl- 
edge and  meeting  Studies.  Some  I’ve 
done  well,  and  some  not  so  well,  I 
fear,  but  I’ve  enjoyed  all  and  over- 
come all.  And  now  Alma  Mater  says 
I am  ready  to  leave  her  and  may  go 
tonight.  I wonder  if  what  Browning 
says,  “The  best  is  yet  to  he'’  is  really 
so. 

Enter  Life. 

Life. — Ah,  Everyysenior,  you’re  won- 
dering what  I have  in  store  for  you. 
I will  tell  you.  I am  no  hard  task 
master.  I love  the  youths  who  are 
committed  unto  me.  Every  year 
earnest  men  and  noble  women  come 
to  me  saying,  “What  have  you  to 
offer  us?”  My  answer  must  always 
be  to  each  one,  “What  do  you  de- 
sire?” To  each  I hold  out  what  he 
desires  in  proportion  to  what  he 
gives  me.  I have  many  precious 
gifts,  Experience,  Health,  Happi- 
ness, Usefulness,  Success ; but  you 
must  come  to  me  clear-brained,  true- 
hearted, courageous.  All  I have  to 


STANWOOD  COOK 

DOROTHY  QUIMBY 

MARGUERITE  LAMSON 

RALPH  SUNERGREN 

WILLIAM  BARRY 

AMOS  STEVENS 

...MARION  PIERCE 

EMMET  KEENAN 

HELEN  DONNELLY 

MARY  HAYES 

WALTER  NIX 

LEO  KELLY,  1915 

MR.  THOMAS  J.  DONNELLY 

MARION  ALLEN 

JOHN  SNOW 

demand  of  you  is  that  you  do  your 
best  and  that  you  do  it  yourself. 
Choose  your  life  companions  tonight 
carefully,  and  when  you  come  to  me, 
I will  meet  you  gladly. 

Everysenior. — Life,  you  promise  much 
and  advise  well.  Before  I come,  I 
will  try  to  prepare  for  what  you  have 
to  offer. 

Exit  Life.  . 

Everysenior. — Life  sounded  a note  of 
warning.  T must  choose  carefully. 
How  may  I choose  my  companions, 
for  I would  carry  to  life  the  best 
that  I have!  But  here  comes  Truth. 
She  will  help  me. 

Enter  Truth. 

Truth. — So,  Everysenior,  here  you  are. 
I’ve  been  looking  for  you,  for  you  are 
to  leave  Arlington  High  School  to- 
night and  I am  interested  in  your 
welfare.  Let  me  tell  you.  Life  is  very 
earnest.  Go  to  Her  with  carefully 
chosen  companions. 

Everysenior. — Oh,  Truth,  cannot  you 
help  me  to  choose? 

Truth. — No.  Everysenior,  you  must 
make  choice  yourself. 
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Everysenior. — But  will  you  go  with 
me? 

Truth. — That  also  depends  on  your- 
self. I stand  ever  ready  to  help,  but 
only  those  who  earnestly  desire  me 
and  search  diligently  for  me,  find 
me.  I am  a good  friend  to  man 
when  he  wants  me. 

Everysenior. — But  shall  I find  you 
with  Life,  Truth? 

Truth. — I am  always  by  the  side  of 
the  man  who  does  his  duty  with  all 
his  might,  looking  ever  toward  the 
noble  purpose  in  all  things. 

Everysenior. — Truth,  I shall  try  to 
find  you. 

Exit  Truth. 

Everysenior. — So  I must  choose  my 
companions  myself.  Whom  shall  I 
take  from  Arlington  High  School 
with  me?  My  Good  Times  surely. 
Their  memory  will  help  me  when 
Life’s  discipline  presses  hard.  I will 
summon  them.  Good  Times ! 

Enter  Good  Times. 

Goon  Times. — Good  evening,  Every- 
senior, I was  just  coming  to  bid  fare- 
well to  you.  I have  had  a happy 
four  years’  acquaintance  with  you 
and  am  sorry  to  have  you  go. 

Everysenior. — We  have  enjoyed  each 
other.  Will  you  send  the  memories 
of  our  friendship  to  life  with  me? 

Good  Times. — Everysenior,  those  shall 
never  be  taken  away  from  you.  The 
plays,  concerts,  dances,  lectures,  all 
the  happy  times  shall  return  to  you 
in  memory  as  long  as  you  wish  them 
to,  that  I promise  you.  Treat  your 
joys  in  Life  with  the  same  good 
sense  and  enthusiasm  that  you  have 
used  toward  me  and  Life  will  give 
you  happiness. 

Everysenior. — Thank  you.  Good  Times 
1 hope  the  other  classes  in  Arlington 
High  School  will  enjoy  you  as  much 
as  T have. 

Exit  Good  Times. 

Everysenior. — Good  Times  introduced 
me  to  many  Friends,  I wonder  if 
they  will  go  with  me. 

Enter  Friends. 

Friends. — Never  fear.  Everysenior,  we 
will  not  desert  you.  Some  of  us  will 
go  to  college  with  you,  some  to  the 


business  world,  some  of  us  you  may 
never  see  again.  As  the  years  go  on, 
other  friends  will  cross  your  path, 
our  faces  become  dimmed  in  your 
memory.  But  we  know,  Everysenior, 
whenever  two  members  of  the  closs 
of  1916  shall  meet,  the  handclasp 
shall  be  hearty  for  the  sake  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne. 

Everysenior. — Thank  you.  Friends. 

Exit  Friends. 

Everysenior. — Good  Times  introduced 
me  also  to  Athletics.  I wonder  if  he 
will  give  me  anything  to  carry  away. 

Enter  Athletics. 

Athletics. — Everysenior,  I've  come  to 
offer  my  services  to  you.  I’ve  been 
a good  friend  to  you  for  four  years. 
You  must  let  me  go  with  you. 

Everysenior. — You  have  been  a good 
friend,  Athletics.  You  have  added 
Health  and  Strength  to  my  friends 
and  introduced  me  to  Obedience  and 
Self-control.  What  will  you  do  for 
me  in  Life? 

Athletics. — I’m  not  much  skilled  in 
words.  Everysenior.  Action  is  my 
long  suit.  But  if  you  want  to  win 
success,  you  must  let  me  help  you. 
For  Ambition  and  Good  Sense  are 
my  friends,  also  Perseverance,  and 
we  can  help  you  not  merely  to  attain 
but  to  excel.  But  be  not  deceived, 
Everysenior.  I like  not  the  man 
who  follows  me  at  the  expense  of  all 
else.  I must  be  a rational  friend  to 
you  or  I'll  be  none.  If  you  treat  me 
well,  I can  promise  you  efficiency  all 
your  life. 

Everysenior. — Thank  you.  Athletics, 
you  must  go  with  me. 

Athletics. — Good,  I'll  begin  to  plan 
a course  in  physical  culture  for  you 
right  away.  Call  on  me  soon.  I’ll 
be  ready  for  you  and  good  luck  to 
you,  till  you  send  for  me. 

Exit  Athletics. 

Everysenior. — Now  here  is  Bluff. 
What  shall  T say  to  him? 

Bluff. — Hello,  Everysenior.  I've  come 
to  go  to  Life  with  you.  Whenever 
you  want  any  help  I’m  the  one  to 
cal  on.  I'm  indispensible  to  the  hu- 
man race.  They  sometimes  have  a 
notion  that  they  can  get  along  with- 
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out  me,  but  they  usually  call  me  in. 

Everysexior. — Bluff,  have  you  never 
failed  me?  There  was  an  examina- 
tion once,  do  you  remember?  You 
promised  to  stand  by,  but  I failed 
that  test. 

Bluff. — l>id  you?  I don't  know  as 
that  was  my  fault.  I notice  your 
friend  Study  didn't  help  you  either. 
But  I remember,  that  was  the  time 
you  wouldn't  let  me  bring  in  Cheat, 
so  we  both  stayed  away.  Don’t  let 
a little  thing  like  the  failure  of  one 
examination  bother  you.  We’ll  be 
a combination  that  can  get  away 
with  anything. 

Everysexior. — Life  told  me  all  she  de- 
manded was  that  I do  my  best,  and 
do  it  myself.  No,  Bluff,  you’re  a 
pretty  god  fellow  for  company  and 
a good  time,  but  you’d  be  of  no  real 
value  to  me  in  Life. 

Bluff. — Oh,  all  right,  if  you  feel  that 
way  about  it.  You’ll  feel  differently 
when  you  get  to  bumping  up  against 
Mr.  Competition.  Then  you’ll  call 
on  me  and  I’ll  be  ready.  I’m  so  good 
uatured,  you  know. 

Exit  Bluff. 

Enter  Industry. 

Industry. — .1  am  Industry,  Every- 
senior,  I see  you’ve  sent  Bluff  away. 
Then  if  you  want  my  help,  I can 
serve  you  much  more  acceptable 
without  him.  We  always  work  at 
cross  purposes. 

Everysexior. — Truly,  Industry,  I feel 
the  need  of  your  help  but  you’re  al- 
ways so  serious. 

Ixdustry. — Outwardly,  perhaps,  but  I 
have  an  inner  happiness  that  only 
those  who  employ  me  know.  It  is  a 
joy  that  comes  to  those  who  bend  all 
their  energies  to  a task  and  do  it 
well. 

Everysexior. — That  joy,  1 must  surely 
know. 

Ixdustry. — I am  the  surest  person  to 
help  you  to  win  Success,  for  no  one 
who  ever  worked  industriously  for  a 
good  end  but  has  conquered  Failure. 
But  here  come  Ambition  and  Good 
Sense.  They  would  have  a word 
with  you. 


!) 

Everysexior. — Thank  you,  Industry. 

Exit  Industry. 

Enter  Ambition  and  Good  Sense. 

Everysexior.— Oh,  Ambition  and  Good 
Sense,  are  you  going  with  me  to 
Life? 

Ambition. — It  lies  in  my  power,  E very- 
senior,  to  lead  you  to  a high  place 
among  your  fellow  men,  a place  of 
influence  and  usefulness,  lie  who 
follows  me  with  Perserveranee  as  bis 
companion  and  who  never  admits 
Despair  to  his  counsel  will  attain. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  Everysenior,  all 
who  follow  me  do  not  win  what  I 
have  to  give,  for  some  cling  to  me 
for  selfish  ends.  Those  people  usual- 
ly go  over  to  the  side  of  Failure.  So 
take  my  friend,  Good  Sense,  also,  to 
help  you  to  follow  me  well. 

Good  Sexse. — You  are  right,  Ambi- 
tion, to  speak  truthfully  to  Every- 
senior. May  he  never  be  one  of  your 
foolish  followers.  Everysenior,  I 
cannot  hold  out  the  allurements  of 
Ambition,  for  1 am  a quiet  person, 
and  do  not  force  myself  upon  man- 
kind. Nor  do  I take  up  my  abode 
with  every  man,  but  delight  most 
in  serving  the  one  who  realizes  the 
need  of  my  services  in  his  daily  life. 
I can  help  you  to  follow  Ambition 
unselfishly.  I can  show  you  (he 
right  relationship  to  Industry  and  I 
always  stand  with  Truth,  your  un- 
failing guide. 

Everysexior. — 1 thank  you  truly,  Am- 
bition and  Good  Sense.  With  such 
friends  I ought  indeed  to  win  against 
great  odds. 

Exit  Ambition  and  Good  Sense. 

Everysexior. — I think  I'm  getting  well 
equipped  for  my  struggle  with  Life. 
But  one  more  friend  1 need.  I won- 
der if  Knowledge  will  go  with  me. 

Enter  Knowledge. 

Kxowledge. — “Everyman,  I will  go 
with  thee  and  be  thy 
guide, 

In  thy  most  need  to  be 
at  thy  side.” 

Long  ago,  Everysenior,  Knowledge 
spoke  these  words  to  Everyman.  She 
has  never  failed  him  if  he  has  called 
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on  her  with  sincerity.  The  same 
promise  is  for  you,  Eeverysenior. 
Cherish  Knowledge,  for  she  is  one  of 
your  choicest  possessions. 
“Everysenior,  I will  go  with  thee  and 
be  thy  guide, 

In  thy  every  need  to  be  at  thy  side.” 

Everysenior. — Your  offer  of  guidance 
has  tilled  me  with  joyful  confidence. 
1 hope  I may  never  wound  Knowl- 
edge to  drive  her  from  my  side. 

Exit  Knowledge. 

Everysenior. — Before  I go,  I would 
like  to  leave  my  greetings  to  the 
school.  I wonder  if  Everyjunior 
will  come  in. 

Enter  Everyjunior. 

Everysenior. — Everyjunior,  before  I 
leave  the  school,  I want  to  give  the 
best  wishes  of  Everysenior  for  the 
rest  of  your  high  school  course.  We 
hope  your  senior  year  will  pass  as 
pleasantly  as  ours  has  in  this  beauti- 
ful building.  May  you  and  the 
other  classes  remember  that  Loyalty 
to  Arlington  High  School  always 
pays.  Be  a good  friend  to  School 
Spirit,  and  Arlington  High  School 
will  have  the  success  that  has  ever 
attended  it. 

Everyjunior.  — Thank  you,  Every 
senior.  We  will  do  our  part  to  keep 
Loyalty  and  School  Spirit  in  Arling- 
ton High  School.  For  our  part,  we 
wish  you  the  best  things  that  Life 
has  to  offer.  Come  back  to  see  us, 
a welcome  is  always  assured  to  you. 
Success  ateinl  you  Everysenior. 

l'l  very  senior. — And  best  wishes  Every 
junior  for  your  Senior  year. 

Exit  Everyjunior. 

Everysenior. — When  I go  to  Life,  I 
shall  meet  Every  Alumnus.  I won- 
der how  he  will  receive  me. 

Enter  Even/  Alumnus , represented  by 
Mr.  Leo  Kelly,  Hilo. 

Address  by  Every  Alumnus. 

Everysenior.  — Thank  you,  Every 
Alumnus.  1910  will  do  its  best  to 
bring  honor  to  your  ranks. 

Exit  Every  Alumnus. 

Everysenior. — And  then  Every  Cit- 
izen. He  has  paid  for  our  educa- 


tion. To  him  we  owe  much.  Will 
he  be  willing  to  do  still  more  for  us 
in  teaching  us  how  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  life? 

Enter  Every  Citizen,  represented  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Donnelly. 

Address  by  Every  Citizen. 
Everysenior. — Thank  you,  Every  Cit- 
izen, we  hope  the  years  may  show 
our  appreciation  of  your  kindness 
to  us  ill  our  good  citizenship. 

Exit  Every  Citizen. 

Enter  Success. 

Success. — Everysenior,  I am  Success. 
I have  been  an  unseen  witness  of  you 
tonight.  In  fact.  I have  been  watch- 
ing you  for  four  years.  I am  not,  as 
some  think,  one  who  withdraws  from 
humanity  and  is  hard  to  attain.  I 
desire  that  men  shall  strive  for  me, 
and  am  filled  with  grief  when  he 
falters  in  his  search.  But  I am 
bound  by  the  law  of  Truth.  I can- 
not give  myself  to  man.  He  must 
win  me.  But  I may  be  found  with 
Life  always,  Everysenior,  and  I shall 
await  your  coming  to  find  me.  You 
have  shown  yourself  loyal  and  true. 
You  have  wisely  chosen  your  com- 
panions. And  so  I come  to  say  to 
you;  take  Good  Times  and  Athletics 
with  Good  Sense.  Never  desert  In- 
dustry. Follow  Ambition  unselfish- 
ly. Above  all  strive  ever  for  Truth, 
and  I.  Success,  will  meet  you  when 
you  have  deserved. 

Everysenior. — Success,  I shall  strive 
to  attain  you  with  the  aid  of  these 
friends. 

Exit  Success. 

Everysenior. — 1910,  let  us  go  to  Life 
as 

"One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but 
marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubled  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were 
worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  bafflled  to 
fight  better,  sleep  to  wake.” 

Written  by  Miss  Eaton  for  the  class  of 
1916  with  the  wish  that  Everysenior  may 
find  in  Life  the  Happiness  and  Success 
which  he  so  richly  deserves. 
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PREPAREDNESS. 

Preparedness,  a present  day  topic  of 
great  national  interest,  cannot  be  re- 
stricted to  l lie  military  sense  which  it 
now  invariably  suggests,  it  applies  to 
all  phases  of  life.  This  attribute  is  a 
basic  principle  in  life,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  and  of  individuals.  Prepared- 
ness represents  work  timely  done  to 
attain  a fitness  to  cope  with  situations. 

In  the  ancient  world  what  better 
example  of  preparedness  have  we  than 
Sparta?  The  word  “Sparta”  has  come 
to  symbolize  fortitude,  obedience,  and 
alertness.  “Spartan  discipline'-'  instil- 
led in  its  citizens  such  a sense  of  readi- 
ness to  act  that  once  within  a day's 
notice  a troop  of  50,000  soldiers  were 
despatched  to  Plataea.  The  inscrip- 
tion at  Thermopylae  is  indeed  a fitting 
memorial  to  these  Lacedaemonians, 
"Stranger,  go  tell  at  Sparta  that  we 
lie  here  in  obedience  to  her  command.” 

Hannibal  is  a sterling  illustration  of 
individual  preparedness.  Ever  after 
he  swore  eternal  enmity  towards  Rome 
lie  labored  unceasingly.  “Working  day 
and  night  he  thought  of  sleep  only 
when  lliere  was  nothing  else  to  do.” 
He  was  equipped  and  ready  to  act 
when  the  time  was  ripe,  thus  winning 
the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains in  history. 

Later  in  history  the  United  States 
was  involved  in  the  greatest  civil  war 
of  all  times.  Too  much  credit  cannot 
be  given  Gen.  Grant  for  the  North’s 
ultimate  victory.  How  really  ineffec- 
tive was  the  warfare  of  18(51-2,  all  be- 
cause of  the  North’s  lack  of  readiness 
to  act!  Grant,  however,  realizing  this, 
pursued  a well  defined  plan  of  prepara- 
tion. As  a consequence  1863-5  mark  a 


period  of  decisive  successes,  culminat- 
ing in  Gen.  Lee’s  surrender. 

In  the  present  day,  Germany  repre- 
sents a high  type  of  industrial  and 
national  preparedness.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  German  education 
is  that  the  youth  shall  be  trained  to 
become  fitted  to  render  his  most  effici- 
ent services  to  this  country.  In  the 
schools  the  things  necessary  for  future 
work  are  taught  thoroughly.  In  the 
higher  institutions  one  pursues  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  calling  for  which 
he  is  best  adapted.  Hence  the  nation 
is  largely  one  of  experts.  Love  for  the 
Fatherland  is  bred  in  the  growing 
young.  Patriotism  is  fostered  and  in- 
creased to  the  extent  that  whenever 
situations  arise  which  demand  united 
action,  the  country  answers.  We  must 
grant  Germany  credit  for  remarkable 
successes  (not  merely  in  warfare) 
which  she  has  attained  by  this  quali- 
ty of  readiness. 

Individual  preparednes  also  is  pres- 
ent in  the  literary  field.  John  Town- 
send Trowbridge,  our  deceased  beloved 
townsman,  did  not  acquire  fame  as  an 
author  until  later  in  life,  when  by  con- 
scientious and  attentive  labor  he  had 
slowly  risen  to  his  height  of  produc- 
tiveness. Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  life  af- 
fords a brilliant  example  of  a scientist 
who  prepared  himself  to  enlighten  the 
world.  His  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion was  discovered  after  painstaking 
research  and  investigation, — not  when 
the  apple  fell  on  bis  head.  How  un- 
stintingly  Napoleon  labored  to  fit  him- 
self to  become  a great  general  and  how 
great  a height  he  really  attained!  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  once  said  in  his  youth, 
“I  will  study  and  get  ready,  and  maybe 
my  chance  will  come.”  His  chance 
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did  come  and  he  was  prepared  for  it. 

lint  while  the  glamour  of  the  fame 
of  these  men  inspires  us,  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  did  not  reach  their 
glory  in  a day.  “How  many  men  would 
fain  go  to  bed  dunces  and  wake  up  Sol- 
omons.” Success  comes  only  as  we  are 
ready, — just  as  Hamlet  said,  “The 
readiness  is  all.” 

We  classmates  now  stand  on  the 
threshold  dividing  our  high  school  and 
future  career.  One  step  forward  and 
we  are  no  longer  members  of  the  Arl- 
ington High  School.  During  the  past 
few  years  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  prepared.  We  have  striven 


to  fit  ourselves  to  help  the  community, 
to  further  our  studies  at  college,  or  to 
enter  the  business  life. 

Preparedness  itself,  however,  is  sig- 
nificant only  as  a tool  to  reach  a de- 
sired goal.  Indeed  we  have  not  yet 
reached  our  height  of  fitness,  but  we 
appreciate  the  impetus  of  the  start 
which  has  just  been  afforded  us.  And 
so  we  can  now  bid  farewell  to  our  high 
school  days  and  to  those  who  have  been 
the  inspiration  of  our  ideals  with  an 
assurance  that  we  possess  in  part  this 
valuable  asset  which  will  ultimately 
lead  us  to  attainment  in  Life's  work. 

Rodney  C.  Hakdy,  11J1G. 


Class  Day  Program 
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Awarding  of  Medals  to  Debaters 
Blake  Book  Distribution 
Awarding  of  Baseball  “A's” 

Awarding  of  Hockey  "A's” 
Presentation  of  Flags  To  School  by  Play  Cast 
Presentation  of  Pictures  to  School  by  Forum 
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It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that, 
with  hesitating,  timid  footsteps  we 
first  made  our  way  to  the  portals  of 
Arlington  High.  What  a frightened, 
yet  eager  little  group  we  were  as  we 
waited  patiently  outside  those  closed, 
firmly  fastened  doors;  and  how  glad 
we  were  when,  after  hours  of  weary 
waiting,  we  were  at  last  admitted  to 
the  place  which  we  had  looked  forward 
to  enter  for  so  long.  How  grand  we 
felt,  as  we  mounted  those  steps  and 
how  proudly  we  sat  down  at  those 
desks  with  covers  that  really  lifted! 
Then  there  was  Assembly  in  the  hall 
with  such  stately  statues  beside  us, 
and  an  imposing  row  of  Faculty  seated 
before  us  on  the  stage,  and  countless 
other  things  so  strange  and  fascinating 
to  our  wondering  eyes.  But  as  we  grew 
more  accustomed  to  our  new  surround- 
ings, and  the  glamour  began  to  wear 
off,  we  found  that  we  were  not  nearly 
so  important  as  we  felt.  We  were 
refused  admittance  at  nearly  every  so- 
cial event;  requested  to  absent  our- 
selves at  every  interesting  or  impor- 
tant affair;  politely  ignored  by  the 
Seniors;  looked  down  on  in  disdain  by 
the  Juniors;  and  the  worst  of  all,  we 
were  blamed  for  everything  by  the  Fac- 
ulty. As  we  were  considered  incap- 
able of  managing  our  own  affairs,  the 
right  of  franchise  was  denied  us;  and 
our  ship  of  state  wandered  sadly  the 
first  year.  The  only  organization  which 
opened  its  arms  to  us  was  the 
“Clarion'’  which  invited  us  to  contrib- 
ute three  members.  We  did  so  with 
alacrity,  and  were  represented  by  Mil- 
dred Gleason,  Mary  Hayes,  and  Law- 
rence King.  Our  sole  venture  that  year 
was  the  presentation  of  the  “Lady  of 
the  Lake”,  which  was  chiefly  notable 
for  the  terrible  fight  which  occurred  in 


the  third  act  between  two  of  our  num- 
ber. However,  it  was  but  one-half  of 
our  class  which  went  through  these 
sad  trials  in  A.  II.  S.  learning  the  de- 
tails of  a "macaroni  back  bone”  and  a 
"gentlemen  The  other  half  fared 

far  better  in  their  quarters  at  the 
Locke  School.  Under  a staff  of  officers 
such  as  Margaret  Lamson  as  Presi- 
dent, Peter  Gillespie,  Vice-President, 
James  Donnelly,  Treasurer,  and  Har- 
old Bixby,  Secretary,  many  good  times 
were  enjoyed.  A social  was  held  at 
regular  intervals,  including  a Hal- 
lowe'en Party;  a play  written  by  our 
late  poet  and  friend,  John  T.  Trow- 
bridge was  given,  and  an  art  exhibition 
was  held,  the  money  from  which,  went 
toward  pictures  for  the  Locke  Fresh- 
man rooms. 

The  next  year  found  us  united  as 
a complete  class. 

“We  organized  as  Sophomores, 

Most  other  classes  do; 

Chose  Hardy  for  our  president, 

He  made  a good  one,  too. 
Vice-president  was  Miss  Hooker, 

And  Cook  was  treasurer, 

Miss  Sawyer  kept  the  records 
Of  all  that  did  occur.” 

Miss  Magner,  we  selected  as  our  class 
advisor,  and  the  Clarion  editors  were 
Eunice  Eberhardt  and  Harold  Bixby. 
We  must  have  been  a very  sedate,  stud- 
ious group  that  year,  for  a contempo- 
rary number  of  the  Clarion  remarked 
that  the  Sophomore  was  never  seen 
with  less  than  six  books,  and  that  class 
jokes  were  about  as  thick  as  the  hair 
on  a door-knob ! It  was  this  year  that 
a member  of  our  class  began  his  cross 
country  running,  and  saved  the  day  at 
Cornell — namely  Hatfield.  Since  then 
he  has  continued  the  good  work,  and 
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has  been  a member  of  every  team. 
Anna  Hooker  won  the  second  cup  in 
the  tennis  tournament,  a silver  trophy 
presented  by  the  management. 

At  last,  however,  we  reached  our 
Junior  year,  and  now  finally,  we  began 
to  come  into  our  rightful  place  as  the 
most  brilliant  and  shining  light  that 
ever  glowed  in  A.  H.  S.  Chester  Ber- 
quist  was  elected  to  grace  the  office  of 
President,  and  as  Vice-President,  Mar- 
guerite Lainson  was  chosen.  Iloyt 
Marsden  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer 
most  assiduously,  which  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  inscribing  regular 
notices  on  boards  to  the  effect  that  the 
Juniors  must  pay  their  dues.  Kath- 
erine Sawyer  was  again  elected  as  Sec- 
retary, the  duties  of  which  she  dis- 
charged very  efficiently.  Ruth  Scully, 
and  our  ex-President,  Rodney  Hardy, 
represented  us  on  the  Clarion  staff, 
and  Miss  Magner  was  re-elected  as  our 
class  advisor. 

In  Athletics,  Ave  literally  ‘■shone.” 
In  cross-country  running,  were  three 
Juniors — Leonard  Collins,  Ralph  Hat- 
field, and  William  Robinson,  Avho  Avas 
also  manager.  The  team  Avon  the  big 
meet  at  Cornell  for  the  second  time, 
Avhicli  I am  sure  must  have  been  due 
in  great  part  to  the  herculean  efforts 
of  our  members.  Kenneth  Reed  Avas 
elected  manager  of  the  Boys’  Tennis 
Team  Avliieh  did  good  Avork;  and  in  the 
Cirls'  Tennis  Tournament,  Josephine 
Baker,  also  a member  of  our  illustrious 
class,  carried  oil’  the  cup.  When  Field 
Hoc-key  Girls  Avere  called  out,  Anna 
Hooker  Avas  appointed  manager,  while 
Helen  Hadley,  the  sensation  of  the  pre- 
vious year’s  team,  Avas  chosen  captain. 
During  the  winter,  William  Barry 
proved  to  be  the  buhvark  of  the  Ice 
Hockey  Team,  defending  the  goal  like  a 
A’eritable  Trojan.  For  this  year,  Paul- 
ine Crosby  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Athletic  Association. 

But  although  Ave  Avere  conspicuous 
in  Athletics  Ave  Avere  also  busy  winning 
laurels  along  other  lines.  The  Dra- 
matic Club  brought  out  a most  suc- 
eesful  play  entitled,  “The  Arrival  of 
Kitty”  Avith  Katherine  SaAvyer  in  the 
title  role.  Ruth  Scully,  Margaret 


Munch,  and  Kenneth  Reed  also  took 
part.  Officers  in  the  Girls'  Glee  Club, 
the  Boys’  Glee  Club  and  the  Orchestra 
this  year  Avere  also  found  among  the 
Juniors;  in  fact  the  clarinet  in  the 
Orchestra  Avas  chiefly  noted  for  its 
“double  Reed  action.”  Early  in  the 
year  Ave  learned  that  Ruth  isAvett,  a 
former  member  of  our  ranks  AAas  one 
of  the  live  pupils  awarded  class 
honors  in  the  Medford  High  School, 
which  she  uoav  attends. 

A club  called  the  Junior  Conference 
I’lub  Avas  organized  this  year,  and  was 
composed  of  Junior  Girls.  These  car- 
ried on  a Moving  Picture  Investigation 
amongst  our  public  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Scully,  which  Avas 
most  interesting  as  Avell  as  instructive. 
Later  on  in  the  year  Anna  Hooker 
added  another  laurel  to  the  Avreaths  of 
our  class  by  Avinning  the  interscho- 
lastic declamation  contest  at  the  Kew 
Hampshire  State  College. 

The  croAvning  event  of  the  year  was 
the  reception  to  the  Seniors.  This  took 
the  form  of  a Minstrel  Show,  which  was 
given  by  about  twenty  enterprising 
darkies  from  our  number.  The  affair 
was  a huge  success  with  its  songs, 
dances,  and  hits  on  everyone  from 
pupil  to  Faculty,  and  the  affair  was  a 
most  brilliant  closing  to  a very  suc- 
cessful year. 

And  now  for  our  year  of  years!  At 
last  aac  Avere  Seniors,  and  had  earned 
the  right  to  enroll  ourselves  under  that 
enviable  title.  This  year,  saying  fare- 
well t<>  the  old  Arlington  High  School 
which  had  sheltered  us  so  Avell,  Ave 
entered  a wonderful  new  building. 
Again  we  were  but  Freshmen  in  feeling 
and  action,  for  aac  Avandered  as  stran- 
gers in  those  new,  unaccustomed  balls, 
and  dwelt  on  equal  terms  with  the 
other  classes.  But  aat  soon  found  our- 
selves, hoAvever,  and  at  our  first  class 
meeting  Ave  elected  our  officers.  Ber- 
quist  again  Avon  the  race  for  President, 
and  once  more  Marguerite  Lamson  was 
chosen  Vice-President.  Ruth  Gleason 
was  elected  to  guard  over  the  momen- 
tuous  records  of  our  class  meetings, 
and  William  Barry,  chaneelor  of  our 
over-flowing  exchequer.  The  Clarion 
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Editors  were  Amos  Stevens  and 
Marion  Allen,  with  Dorothy  Quimby 
as  editor-in-chief;  and  for  the  last  time 
Miss  Magner  was  unanimously  voted 
to  he  class  advisor.  Poor,  dear  Frau- 
lein.  I fear  the  class  of  1910  sadly  over- 
worked her,  for  it  is  surely  a strenuous 
task  to  advise  such  a class  as  ours  for 
three  whole  years.  We  soon  showed 
our  capability  in  the  various  sports. 
With  William  Robinson  as  manager 
again,  and  Collins  and  Hatfield,  the 
Track  Team  journeyed  to  Cornell;  hut 
(because  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  of  course)  they  returned  with- 
out the  cup.  Many  of  the  Senior  Girls 
turned  out  for  Field  Hockey  this  seas- 
on, and  William  Barry  was  captain 
of  the  football  team.  The  Ice  Hockey 
Team  proved  very  efficient  with  Barry, 
Cook,  McCarthy,  and  Amos  Stevens  as 
manager. 

During  the  winter  the  various  clubs 
were  organized.  Katherine  Kennedy 
was  president,  Katherine  Lowe,  treas- 
urer, and  Gene  Lufkin,  secretary  of  the 
Girls’  Glee  Club.  John  Snow  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Boys’,  while  Ralph  Suner- 
gren  and  Edith  Mac-Bride  were  respect- 
ively president  and  secretary  of  the 
Orchestra.  The  Senior  Conference  Club 
organized,  with  its  president  and  sec- 
retary, Mary  Hayes  and  Dorothy 
Quimby;  Amos  Stevens  and  William 
Ivirlin  headed  the  German  Club;  Koran 
Johnson  was  secretary  of  the  English 
Club,  which  held  meetings  under  the 
leadership  of  Gean  Lufkin,  Ruth 
Gleason,  Dorothy  Lovewell,  and 
Marion  Allen.  Stanwood  Cook  has 
been  efficient  as  Business  Manager  of 
the  Clarion  and  Xorali  Johnson,  Law- 
rence Pierce,  and  Harold  Bixby  have 
shone  in  their  various  departments  on 
the  board.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Epstein  an  A.  H.  S.  Forum  was 
formed  with  an  august  body  of  sena- 
tors, and  Clerk  Edith  MaeBride, 
Sergeant  of  Arms,  William  Robinson, 
and  Treasurer,  William  Power.  This 
organization  has  distinguished  itself  in 
numerous  discussions  all  the  way  from 
the  freedom  of  the  hospital  to  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Boston  Elevated.  We  trust 


such  a noble  body  will  continue  to 
llourish  in  the  future  as  it  has  this 
year. 

In  Basket  Ball  we  won  the  class 
championship,  but  fell  at  last  under 
the  superior  size  and  experience  of  the 
Faculty.  It  was  a great  blow,  but  we 
recovered  after  a time. 

We  were  no  less  brilliant  along  the 
line  of  debating,  beginning  the  year 
with  a glorious  debate  by  the  girls  with 
Lexington,  in  which  Anna  Hooker, 
Dorothy  Hinman  and  Edith  MaeBride 
were  pitted  against  the  foes;  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  debate  with  Cam- 
bridge by  Wiliam  Power,  Lawrence 
Pierce  and  John  Snow,  and  one  with 
the  Lexington  boys  in  which  William 
Robinson  and  William  Barry  partici- 
pated. We  certainly  do  know  how  to 
argue ! 

But  with  the  coming  of  spring  came 
the  Senior  Social  which  was  a never 
to  be  forgotten  affair.  After  much  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  to  repeat  the 
Minstrel  Show,  with  a greatly  enlarged 
cast,  and  a complete  program  of  new 
songs  and  jokes.  Who  will  ever  forget 
our  Hingham  Band,  Ypsilanti,  or  above 
all  our  own  Charlie  Chaplin?  Upon 
urgent  requests  we  repeated  the  enter- 
tainment for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  netted  fl20.  One  hundred  of  this 
we  presented  to  the  A.  A.  A.  to  reim- 
burse their  failing  funds,  and  we  never 
regretted  our  generosity  although  we 
were  to  need  it  sadly  later  on. 

Soon  two  other  laurels  came  to  our 
ranks  when  William  Power  won  the 
Kew  England  Declamation  Contest  at 
Durham,  and  when  Ralph  Sunergren 
won  a gold  medal  from  the  Quincy 
Board  of  Trade  for  a paper  on  the  mer- 
chant marine.  We  now  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  to  our  number  two 
new  friends,  namely  Carolyn  Bowse 
and  Elmer  Lowe,  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  three  years.  But  the  days 
Hew  quickly  by,  and  at  last  it  was  May. 
This  month  we  were  entertained  by 
both  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly  at  each 
of  these  affairs. 

We  observed  Arbor  Day  by  appro- 
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priate  exercises  and  the  planting  of  a 
spruce  tree  at  the  right  of  the  left  walk 
to  Massachusetts  Avenue.  With  this 
little  tree  a bottle  was  planted  contain- 
ing the  name  of  every  member  of  the 
class.  May  our  tree  grow,  and  pre- 
serve forever  so  precious  an  emblem ! 

The  scliol  play  entitled  "The  Private 
Secretary”  which  was  presented  in  the 
Town  Hall,  was  a huge  success.  All 
but  three  in  the  cast  were  Seniors  and 
showed  their  degree  by  the  distinguish- 
ed quality  of  their  acting. 

And  now  June  arrived  with  its  al- 
luring and  yet  appalling  prospects  of 
graduation.  Class  meetings  came 
thick  and  fast  to  arrange  the  many 
details.  Champlain  was  awarded  the 
honor  of  recording  on  paper  the  noble 
features  of  every  member.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  class  day  exercises  in- 
doors instead  of  outdoors  as  first 
planned;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Scully  we  voted  to  have  a curtain  for 
the  stage  of  our  beautiful  Assembly 
Hall.  As  the  result  of  this  last  decision 
we  set  to  work  to  raise  the  necessary 
amount  and  began  by  earning  $35  sell- 
ing candy  at  Field  Day.  In  various 
other  ways  we  achieved  the  necessary 
sum  and  proudly  we  see  before  us  a 
lasting  testimonial  of  our  great  class. 


We  are  now  nearing  the  time  to  part. 
Of  the  little  group  which  first  started 
out  on  the  path  of  education  together, 
back  in  the  Parmenter  School,  but 
seven  remain:  Margaret  Munch,  Hilda 
Prescott,  Louis  Reycroft,  Harold 
Morse,  Stan  wood  Cook,  Kenneth  Reed, 
and  Marion  Allen.  But  happily  we 
have  gone  on  increasing  and  enlarging 
our  number  adding  new  groups  and 
individuals,  until  at  last  we  stand 
moulded  together  as  one  firm,  united 
whole. 

It  is  now  within  a week  of  gradua- 
tion, and  how  sad  it  is  to  leave  the 
portals  of  dear  old  A.  II.  S.  A sigh 
lingers  in  our  hearts  mingled  with 
throbs  of  joy,  as  we  look  back  on  the 
space  of  years  and  think  of  all  we  have 
done — and  then  of  what  we  might  have 
done.  We  hope  we  have  left  some 
deeds  and  ideals  which  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  will  follow  us ; 
but  if  we  have  not,  then  in  the  future 
may  our  names  stand  forth  as  a worthy 
emblem  of  true  greatness.  Let  it  burn 
and  glow  and  ever  be  bright  in  the 
hearts  of  future  classes,  that  may  they 
look  backwards  towards  the  first  ones 
to  receive  their  diplomas  in  this  new 
building — the  grand  old  class  of  lfilfi. 

Marion  II.  Allen,  11)1 0. 


CLARION  BOARD  BANQUET 


The  Clarion  Board  entertained  itself 
at  a banquet  on  May  23.  The  girls  of 
the  Board  prepared  a tempting  supper 
which  was  evidently  appreciated  by  all. 
After  dinner  speeches  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Scully,  Mr.  Clerk,  and 
Miss  Eaton  were  the  Quests  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Scully  acted  as  Toast- 
master and  the  following  were 
responded  to. 

The  Forest  Miss  Eaton 

The  Heart  Elizabeth  Hoxie 

The  Branches  Stamvood  Cook 


The  Leaves  Herbert  Collins 

The  Buds  David  Snow 

The  Bark  Amos  Stevens 

The  Roots  Julia  Currier 

The  Future  Growth Mr.  Clerk 

The  occasion  was  most  pleasant. 
Next  year  is  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  starting  of  the  Clarion,  and  the 
present  Board  suggests  that  early  in 
the  fall,  plans  be  started  for  a fitting 
celebration.  We  are  printing  in  this 
number  .Miss  Eaton's  response  to  the 
Forest. 
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Graduation  Program 

“Our  Flag  Defenders”  Bennett 

ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

“Spring  Song”  Mendelssohn 

SENIOR  CHORUS 

Salutatory 

CHESTER  EDWARD  BERQUIST 

••[t  was  a Lover  and  his  Lass” {Lang 

GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 
MISS  FLORENCE  HALE,  Director 

“Everysenior” — A morality  play. 

EVERYSENIOR  STANWOOD  COOK 

TRUTH  DOROTHY  QUIMBY 

GOOD  TIMES  MARGUERITE  LAMSON 

FRIENDS  RALPH  SUNERGREN 

ATHLETICS  WILLIAM  BARRY 

BLUFF  AMOS  STEVENS 

INDUSTRY  ...MARION  PIERCE 

AMBITION  EMMET  KEENAN 

GOOD  SENSE  HELEN  DONNELLY 

KNOWLEDGE  MARY  HAYES 

EVERY  JUNIOR  WALTER  NIX 

EVERY  ALUMNUS  LEO  KELLY,  1915 

EVERY  CITIZEN  MR.  THOMAS  J.  DONNELLY 

SUCCESS  MARION  ALLEN 

LIFE  JOHN  SNOW 

“March  of  our  Nation” Ceil) cl 

BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB 
MR.  FRANK  V.  GORDON,  Director 

Valedictory.  “Prepa  redness” 

RODNEY  CLINTON  HARDY 

“Twilight  Eeverie”  (Traumerei)  Schumann 

SENIOR  SEMI-CHORUS 

“Springtide”  O'Connor 

ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

Address 

PROFESSOR  BENJAMIN  TINKHAM  MARSHALL 
of  Dartmouth  College 

“He  Watching  Over  Israel”  Mendelssohn 

SENIOR  CHORUS 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 

MR.  CARL  N.  QUIMBY 
Chairman  of  School  Committee 


Musical  Director,  MISS  BLANCHE  E.  HEARD 
Accompanist,  MISS  MILDRED  GLEASON 


LIST  OF  GRADUATES 


WILLIAM  ELIOT  ANDERSEN 
OSWALD  FRANCIS  BANKS 
WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 
LOUIS  BERLIN 

CHESTER  EDWARD  BERQUEST 
HAROLD  OAKES  BIXBY 
RONALD  DALRYMPLE  BROWN 
LEONARD  COLLINS 
STANWOOD  HILLIARD  COOK 
FOSTER  PARKER  DOANE,  JR. 
HAROLD  M.  ESTABROOK 
W.  FRANK  GAY 
DAVID  P.  GEARY 
RODNEY  CLINTON  HARDY 
RALPH  ANDREW  HATFIELD 
GEORGE  Le  ROY  JARDINE 
WILLIAM  WALTER  KIRLIN 
HOWARD  MAYNARD  LADD 
CORNELIUS  FRANCIS  LEARY,  JR. 
JOHN  ELMER  LOWE 


MARGARET  PORTER  ADAMS 
MARGUERITE  G.  AHERN 
DOROTHY  WHITTEMORE  ALLEN 
MARION  ELLENA  ALLEN 
JOSEPHINE  D.  BAKER 
PRISCILLA  BARNES 
KATHARINE  MARGARET  BARRY 
MYRTLE  CLARK  BOWMAN 
FLORENCE  C.  BROWN 
EDITH  GERTRUDE  BYRAM 
L.  ETTA  BUCKLEY 
HELEN  AGNES  CH ELLIS 
MARION  IRWIN  CRANSTON 
PRISCILLA  CROCKETT 
PAULINE  KIMBALL  CROSBY 
ESTHER  A.  DALTON 
ALICE  B.  DICKIE 
HELEN  A.  DONNELLY 
HELEN  TAFT  DOUGHTY 
INA  MAY  DUNLOP 
EUNICE  SEWARD  EBERHARDT 
ROSE  M.  FERMOYLE 
OLIVE  MARY  GILLIS 
MILDRED  EVELYN  GLEASON 
RUTH  EDITH  GLEASON 
HELEN  FRANCES  HADLEY 
MARY  FRANCES  HAYES 
MARY  E.  HEANEY 
KATHARINE  ELDRED  HOLWAY 
ANNA  HOOKER 
MARION  J.  HOPKINS 
HELEN  M.  JARDINE 
NORAH  EUGENIA  JOHNSON 
KATHARINE  MORRIS  KENNEDY 
MARGUERITE  LAMSON 


FRANCIS  L.  MAGUIRE,  JR. 
CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  MCCARTHY 
HAROLD  S.  MORSE 
EMMET  J.  KEENAN 
LAURENCE  L.  PEIRCE,  JR. 
ELLIOTT  R.  PERKINS 
FRANCIS  I.  POWER 
WILLIAM  D.  POWER 
WALTER  J .PURCELL 
KENNETH  C.  REED 
G.  MOULTON  REYC’ROFT 
WILLIAM  E.  ROBINSON 
GEORGE  W.  SAUNDERS 
JOHN  DOW  SNOW 
AMOS  H.  STEVENS 
RALPH  A.  SUNERGREN 
JOHN  CHARLES  WAAGE,  JR. 
RALPH  CHESTER  WALKER 
NORMAN  WALKINSHAW 
ROBERT  JOHN  WHITE,  JR. 


HELEN  ELIZABETH  LAWTON 
RUTH  LOUISE  LEETCH 
AGNES  LOUISE  LIVINGSTONE 
DOROTHY  SANDT  LOVEWELL 
KATHARINE  E.  LOWE 
GEAN  LUFKIN 

ELIZABETH  MeINTOSH  LYNCH 

MAY  FLORENCE  LYONS 

EDITH  BLACKMER  MacBRIDE 

ALICE  GERTRUDE  MCCARTHY 

vida  julia  McCarthy 

ELIZABETH  VERONICA  MERRICK 

GLADYS  FORSYTH  MIDDLETON 

MARGARET  ELIZABETH  MUNCH 

LUCY  OESTRIECHER 

MARY  A.  PARAMINO 

M.  AGNES  PARRIS 

MARIAN  APPLETON  PEIRCE 

ANNA  F.  POWER 

HILDA  PRESCOTT 

HELEN  FRANCES  PRINCE 

DOROTHY  QUIMBY 

OLIVE  G.  RICH 

E.  CAROLYN  ROWSE 

KATHERINE  WILDES  SAWYER 

RUTH  SCULLY 

ESTHER  EMILY  SMITH 

CONSTANCE  TILTON 

GLADYS  IRENE  VAIL 

HELEN  M.  VIANO 

FLORA  B.  WATSON 

ELSIE  RUTH  WILLIAMS 

ALICE  WILSON 

CORA  WYMAN 

RENA  MIRA  YOUNG 
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There  was  once  a beautiful  forest 
which  stretched  away  toward  1 he  ris- 
ing Sun  who  loved  it  and  shone  warm 
upon  it  on  his  journey  through  the 
sky.  When  he  had  completed  his 
journey  lie  sent  back  his  little  fays, 
the  shadows,  for  a lingering  good 
night.  Even  Darkness  fell  upon  it 
softly  and  enveloped  it  gently  in  her 
mantle.  Nowhere  else  caroled  the 
birds  so  sweetly  or  whispered  the  wind 
so  lovingly. 

Now  the  trees  in  the  forests  were  of 
various  kinds,  sturdy,  weak,  large, 
small,  old  and  young;  some  with  lofty 
branches  and  luxuriant  leaves,  and 
some  scrubby  and  not  much  adorned. 
And  their  names  were  as  varied  as 
their  kinds;  The  Mirror,  The  Oak,  Ivy, 
and  Lily,  The  Oracle,  The  Deflector, 
Trade  Winds,  The  Voice. 

But  there  was  one  spot  in  the  forest 
where  no  tree  grew.  It  looked  like  a 
good  place  for  a tree,  but  none  came. 
The  soil  needed  a bit  of  stirring.  One 
day  into  the  forest  a young  knight 
came  riding.  He  was  young  and  tall 
and  comely,  and  he  looked  at  Hie  trees 
as  he  rode  along  with  great  interest. 
At  last  he  came  to  the  place  where  no 
tree  grew. 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “here  is  a splendid 
place  for  a tree.  I wonder  Mother 
Nature  did  not  send  one.  Why,  how 
hard  the  soil  is.  Little  tree  perhaps 
needs  some  help,”  And  the  knight, 
whose  name  was  Incentive,  with  his 
sword  carefuly  poked  and  pushed  aside 
the  earth.  Surely  enough,  there  was 
a tiny  tree  which  looked  up  brightly 
and  said, 


“Oh,  thank  you,  I was  just  waiting 
for  a chance  to  get  out.” 

“Welcome  little  tree,”  said  the  knight, 
“Welcome  to  our  lovely  forest.  I will 
announce  to  the  other  trees  that  you 
are  here."'  So  lie  put  his  horn  to  his 
lips  and  blew  a clear,  strong  note 
which  rang  like  a clarion  through  the 
wood.  All  the  trees  started  and  said, 
"Hark,  a clarion,  what  has  happened?” 
And  quickly  the  news  spread  that 
another  tree  had  come.  The  forest  sent 
back  a glad  welcome  and  little  tree 
shivered  for  very  joy. 

“Now,”  said  the  Knight,  “I  must 
christen  my  tree.  What  shall  1 call  it? 
Why,  The  < Marion,  of  course,  for  it  shall 
grow  strong  and  sturdy;  and  its  clear 
message  of  truth  shall  riii“  through  the 
forest  as  its  welcome  sounded  forth. 
It  shall  sound  the  bugle  note  which 
shall  rouse  in  the  pupils  of  the  school 
a spirit  of  honor  and  loyalty  to  lessons, 
to  teachers,  to  one  another,  to  every 
institution  connected  with  the  school.” 

This  happened  in  March,  1897.  For 
nineteen  years  little  tree  grew  in  the 
forest,  adding  branches  and  leaves, 
sending  his  roots  deeper  into  the  rich 
soil.  Knight  Incentive  was  wont  to 
pass  thro  the  wood  from  time  to  time 
with  his  challenge  to  truth  and  his  in- 
spiration to  achievement.  Sunned  by 
School  Spirit,  nurtured  by  the  loving 
thought  of  its  care-takers,  and  receiv- 
ing the  kind  of  fellowship  of  the  other 
trees,  in  19.10  little  tree  had  grown  into 
a King  of  the  trees  standing  securely 
in  its  forest  home  and  sending  out  its 
clarion  call  of  loyalty  to  Arlington 
High  School. 


Lorraink  M.  Eaton. 
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Friday  evening,  the  5th  of  May,  the 
Junior  class  of  the  High  School  gave 
to  ihe  Seniors  an  enjoyable  reception. 
The  members  of  the  school  board  and 
the  faculty  were  also  guests  of  the 
evening.  A one-act  farce,  “A  School 
Day,”  was  presented  by  the  following 
cast:  Miss  Evelyn  Chamberlain,  pian- 
ist; teach.  Julia  Currier;  pupils:  Iona 
Ford,  Gertrude  Viano;  Fannie  Flinn, 
Winifred  Shedd;  Susie  Smithers,  Mil- 
dred Wadman ; Lizzie  Lee,  Evelyn 
Lake;  Helen  Hale,  Helen  Sinclair; 
Minnie  Mears,  Bertha  Richardson; 
Gwendolyn  Mulligan,  Josephine 
Stearns;  Abbie  Aiken,  Helen  Sampson; 
Minerva  Hall,  Dorothy  Cutchenson; 
Bose  Warf,  Florence  Caterino;  Will  B. 
Handy,  Nelson  Jost;  One  Round 
Geary,  Patrick  Findon;  Isidore  Archi- 
bald Murphy,  Antone  Steidle;  Savan- 
nah Sam,  Stanley  Kellogg;  Percival 
Clarence  O’Brien,  Paul  Haseltine ; Issy 
Straight)?),  Charles  Moore;  Fuller 
Snow,  Walter  Nix;  R.  U.  Poore,  Jack 
Viets;  Charles  River,  Milton  Esta- 
brook;  Amos  Forever,  Arthur  Claire; 
school  committee,  Walter  Chamber- 
lain;  angry  mother,  Hazel  Kimball. 

The  general  committee  consisted  of 
Elmer  Lowe,  chairman;  Walter  Nix, 
Nelson  Jost,  Guy  Edwards,  Fred  J. 
Long,  Ralph  Stevens,  Laura  Allen, 
Evelyn  Chamberlain,  Norah  Kelley, 
Lueretia  Kellogg  and  Beatrice  Young. 
Dorothy  Jordan  and  Guy  Edwards  had 
charge  of  the  decorating;  Elmer 
Lowe,  chairman;  Walter  Nix,  Nelson 
Jost,  Ralph  Stevens,  Lueretia  Kellogg, 
Edith  Davis,  Beatrice  Young  and 
Laura  Allen  comprised  the  refresh- 
ment committee. 

The  following  are  the  Junior  class 
officers:  President,  Walter  Nix;  vice- 

president,  Dorothy  Jordan;  secretary, 
Evelyn  Chamberlain;  treasurer,  El- 
mer Lowe ; class  advisor,  Fred  J. 
Long. 

After  the  entertainment,  dancing 
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was  enjoyed  in  the  gymnasium.  Re- 
freshments were  served  by  the  commit- 
tee during  intermission. 

The  school  celebrated  the  tercenten- 
ary of  William  Shakespeare's  death, 
May  18.  Mr.  Clerk  opened  the  exer- 
cises. Marion  Allen  read  a paper,  “A 
Shakespearean  Fantasy.”  Helen  Rice 
explained  some  stereopticon  slides  of 
Elizabethan  castles.  Then,  as  the  whole 
school  rose  and  sang,  “God  Save  the 
Queen,”  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her 
court,  entered.  To  her  Ben  Jonson 
sang,  “Drink  to  me  only  with  Thine 
Eyes,”  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  recited 
a poem.  Then  Win.  Shakespeare  him- 
self brought  before  the  Queen  his  sing- 
ers, dancers,  and  players. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  sang  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  songs  “It  was  a lover 
and  his  lass.”  The  dance  represented 
the  flowers  of  a Shakespearean  garden 
set  free,  dancing  gaily  about.  Four 
characters,  Cordelia,  Henry  V.,  Mal- 
volio,  Sylvia  appeared  before  the 
Queen,  and  finally  Cromwell  and  ('ordi- 
nal Wolsey  gave  a scene.  The  exer- 
cises closed  with  the  Queen's  injunc- 
tion to  all  to  accept  as  our  master,  Ibis 
gentle  William  Shakespeare.  The  fol- 
lowing took  part: — 

Queen  Elizabeth,  Marion  Peirce;  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Herbert  Collins;  Lord 
Leeeister,  Joseph  Gahm ; Lord  Bur- 
leigh. Anton  Steidle;  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  John  Lyons;  Ben  Jonson,  John 
Snow;  The  Guard,  Stanley  Morton; 
Philostrate,  Laurence  Peirce;  William 
Shakespeare,  John  ('bickering;  Court 
Ladies,  Grace  Donahue,  Mertis  Banks, 
Ruth  Lovewell,  Evelyn  Lake,  Hazel 
Kimball;  Cordelia,  Charlotte  Hol- 
brook; Henry  V.,  Ernest  Spaulding; 
Malvolio,  Charles  Palmer;  Sylvia, 
Geraldine  Lovett;  Cromwell,  Arthur 
Cornier;  Wolsey,  Walter  Murphy. 

The  dancers:  Katherine  Kennedy, 
Ruth  Scully.  Olive  Gillis.  Elsie  Wil- 
liams, Helen  Doughty,  Madeline 
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Thatcher,  Geraldine  Loveitt,  Vida  Mc- 
Carthy, Gladys  Vail,  Ethel  Huberts. 
Miss  Ruth  Scully  sang  the  solo,  “Who 
is  Sylvia?” 

The  first  social  held  by  a sophomore 
class  in  the  high  school  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  May  tilth,  in  the  assem- 
bly hall,  when  the  seniors  were  the 
special  guests,  with  of  course  the 
school  faculty  and  the  school  commit- 
tee in  attendance.  Members  of  the 
class  under  the  direction  of  its  advisor, 
Mrs.  Ethel  IT.  Wood,  presented  a one- 
act  farce,  entitled  “A  scene  in  a Rail- 
road Station.”  It  was  full  of  unique 
and  funny  situations  that  were  typical 
of  a railroad  station  and  afforded  the 
audience  no  end  of  entertainment. 
After  the  play  refreshments  were 
served  and  dancing  followed  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  cast: 

Ticket  Agent  Ernest  Spaulding 

Depot  Master  Ralph  Adams 

Man  at  lunch  and  candy  counter 

Charles  Palmer 

Colored  Bootblack  Roswell  Baker 

Mrs.  Snyder  Marguerite  Kenney 

Her  daughter,  Miranda Lea  Donovan 

Mrs.  Brown  Rebecca  Stickney 

Johnny  Preston  Baudreau 

Mrs.  Larkin  Elizabeth  Hoxie 

Miss  Sophia  Piper  Priscilla  Watts 

Mr.  Jones  Everett  Tileston 

Woman  with  baby  Sabina  Anderson 

Uncle  John  Albert  Stevens 

Josiah  Potter  Howard  Marple 

Nancy,  his  wife  June  Sanford 

Mr.  Armstrong  Parks  Odenweller 

His  children  Dorothy  Nass 

Margaret  Casey 
ARon  Tupper 
Robert  Smith 

Three  school  girls  . . Madeline  Thatcher 

Charlotte  Butler 
Murial  Buckley 

Dude  Raymond  Reed 

Mrs.  Amelia  Hummer  ....Dorothy  Roberts 
Two  Italian  musicians. 

Malcolm  Johnson,  Frank  Gallagher 

Mr.  Martindale Forest  Cameron 

Mrs.  Martindale  Elsa  Haller 

Bride  and  groom, 

Helen  McCarthy,  Raymond  Reed 
Two  young  ladies, 

Murial  Buckley,  Madeline  Thatcher 


Two  young  men,  Harvey  Rice,  Alton  Tupper 

Father  Albert  Stevens 

Cassy  Dorothy  Nass 

Jupiter  Edward  Keefe 

College  Quartette  Howard  Marple 

Harold  Clare 
Nathan  Wood 
Preston  Baudreau 
Four  colored  people 


Lily  Dorothy  Adams 

Eliza  Katherine  King 

George  Arthur  Moore 

Mr.  White  Ralph  Gahm 


Harold  and  Flossie,  elopers 

Fred  Berry  and  Charlotte  Butler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lenton,  Flossie’s  parents, 

Russell  Hadley,  Charlotte  Holbrook 

<bi  the  29th  of  May  six  Grand  Army 
men  visited  the  school.  Mr.  Epstein 
read  the  Gettysburg  Address,  then  the 
Memorial  Day  exercises  were  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Birthrong 
told  of  a meeting  with  Lincoln,  theu 
Mr.  Averill  gave  us  the  greetings  of  the 
Post  •'!<;  ami  finally  Mr.  Oakman  told 
how  he  paid  one  hundred  dollars  to  go 
to  war.  It  certainly  was  a period  we 
all  enjoyed. 

The  last  period  on  Friday,  June  2, 
Mr.  Francis  Maguire  lectured  to  the 
school  on  the  War  Zone  and  his  trip 
through  Europe. 

Miss  Bowker  held  a very  successful 
exhibition  of  her  pupils  on  June  3 at 
the  Spy  Pond  Field.  One  class  repre- 
senting each  grade,  the  Junior  High, 
and  the  High  School  took  part. 

The  evening  of  June  3,  the  School 
Play  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  with 
great  success.  The  cast  of  the  "Private 
Secretary”  were: 

Douglas  Cattermole Wm.  Robinson  T6 

Harry  Marsland D.  Snow  T7 

Mr.  Gibson,  the  tailor..  R.  A.  Sunergren  T6 
Mr.  R.  Spalding,  the  secretary,  L.  Collins  T6 

Mr.  Cattermole,  Sr W.  Barry  T6 

Mr.  Marsland,  Sr H.  Collins  T7 

Mrs.  Stead  Miss  D.  Hinman 

Miss  Ashford,  governess 

Miss  E.  Williams  T6 

Eva  Webster  Miss  G.  Lufkin  T6 

Edith  Marsland  Miss  K.  Sawyer  T6 

John,  the  servant Kenneth  Reed  T6 

Knox,  writ  server R.  White  T6 
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This  evening  (lie  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Arlington  High  School  welcomes 
to  its  ranks  another  large  and  enthusi- 
astic body  of  young  people.  The  path 
has  been  arduous  and  yet  extremely 
pleasant  and  profitable  leading  to  a 
twofold  goal,  graduation  first  and 
then  Alumni.  The  new  high  school 
has  hen  the  arena  for  the  last  lap  of 
1 he  race  and  has  afforded  increased 
opportunity  for  endeavor  and  achieve- 
ment. The  paths  have  been  many  and 
varied  by  which  this  end  has  been 
gained  and  still  it  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  real  race  with  Time,  Intellect, 


Endurance  and  Persistency  as  competi- 
tors. Some  will  fall  by  the  wayside  as 
is  inevitable;  some  fail  by  but  a margin 
the  attainment;  others  making  friends 
of  persistency  and  endurance  will,  with 
great  difficulty  but  ultimately,  reach 
the  heights  of  ambition.  A few  will 
brilliantly  attain  and  receive  the  plaud- 
its of  the  onlookers,  and  the  race  when 
run  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  on  a 
bright  new  page. 

Once  more,  Class  of  1916,  we  of  the 
Alumni  welcome  you  with  open  hearts 
and  hands  into  the  ever-increasing 
circle  of  which  we  are  composed. 

M.  Gretchen  King. 


THE  AXOM ELY. 


So  strange  it  seems... 

The  smiling  lake  is  darting  merry 
beams 

From  every  wavelet  dancing  on  its 
breast. 

Quietly  now  across  the  water  streams 
The  cool  breath  of  the  West. 

Up  there,  becalmed  as  in  a sultry  sea, 
One  solitary  wisp  of  cloud  is  curled. 

A thrush's  song  leaps  up  in  pasionate 
glee — 

And  war  is  in  this  world ! 

War?  1 have  dreamed  it.  Tell  me, 
West-wind  cog, 

What  place  for  savage  strife  and 
racking  woe 

Within  this  frame  instinct  with  love 
and  joy? 

Can  it  be  so? 

A surly  roar  comes  over  the  hills, 
Muttering  hoarse  and  low: 

“Little  we  care  for  Nature’s  moods, 
Little  for  human  woe. 

Struggling,  competing,  throttling,  stub- 
bing— 


That  is  life,  you  know. 

We  live  to  gain;  we  live  to  win; 

And  every  man’s  our  foe.” 

So  strange  it  seems... 

The  wide  blue  eyes  are  soft  with  wak- 
ing dreams. 

The  dainty  baby  features  are  ashine. 

With  parted  lips,  he  listens.  Then 
there  gleams 

A smile  that  is  divine. 

Not  cpiite  divine;  for  mischief  flashes 
in  it. 

He  knows  he’s  watched,  and  nods  his 
curly  pate. 

Some  game’s  in  store;  he’s  eager  to 
begin  it — 

And  some  day  he  will  hate? 

Dear  happy  elf,  that  plav'st  at  peek-a- 
boo 

With  all  (lie  world!  Child  whom  the 
angels  know ! 

Why  shouldst  thou  learn  mistrust, 
though  others  do? 

Must  it  be  so? 
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A clattering  tumult  swells  and  sinks, 

Out  in  the  street  below! 

‘‘Trust  and  love  may  do  for  a babe; 

But  give  him  a while  to  grow. 

Scheming,  guarding,  clutching  and 
holding — 

That  is  life,  you  know. 

We  live  to  gain ; we  live  to  win ; 

And  every  man’s  our  foe.’’ 

So  strange  it  seems.  . . 

Darkness  enfolds  the  hills,  but  heaven 
teems 

With  troops  and  trains  and  galaxies 
of  stars — 

Kings  of  domains  invisible,  one  deems, 

Unvexed  by  tribal  wars 

Calmly  they  march  upon  their  destined 
way, 

But  on  some  goal  remote  from  mort- 
al sight. 

“Come,  join  with  us,”  I seem  to  hear 
them  say. 

“Can  ye  do  naught  but  light? 

(),  microbe  dwellers  on  a pebble  earth, 

Can  ye  not  feel  the  star-streams 
pulse  and  flow? 

Must  life  be  bounded  by  your  bodies’ 
girth  ? 

Ought  it  be  so?” 

A sleepy  rumble  ascends  from  the 
town, 

Mumbling  sad  and  slow; 

“Visions  of  happier  times  we've  had, 

But  swiftly  they  pass  and  go. 

Tearing,  doubting,  shrewdly  object- 
ing— 

That  is  life,  you  know. 

We  live  to  gain;  we  live  to  win; 

And  every  man’s  our  foe.” 


Yes,  strange  it  seems, 

When  all  the  audience  of  creation 
screams 

Revolted  at  this  bloody  tragedy, 

When  weary  mortals  dream  such  wist- 
ful dreams 

Of  ideal  unity, 

That  still  we  raise  the  time-dishonored 
shout, 

“Prepare!  Prepare!” — Stop,  hear  it 
echoing  back 

From  phantom  kings,  whose  host  are 
put  to  rout, 

And  kingdoms  gone  to  wrack. 

"Prepare!  Prepare!” — for  what?  For 
ages  more 

Of  grim  hostility  and  sordid  woe? 

O proud  sons  of  this  most  favored 
shore. 

Clear-eyed  and  strong,  and  dowered 
with  ancient  love, 

Shall  it  be  so? 

Nay,  let  us  answer  the  shout  and  pre- 
pare ; 

But  prepare  for  the  reign  of  right; 

Spare  neither  wealth,  nor  strength,  nor 
life — 

And  Heaven  beside  us  shall  fight. 

Hating,  suspecting,  wounding  and  kill- 
ing— 

These  shall  come  to  an  end. 

We’ll  live  to  give;  we'll  live  to  serve; 

And  call  each  man  our  friend. 

Walter  Horton,  1913. 


We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Horton,  our 
Alumnus  friend,  for  his  permission  to  print 
his  poem,  remarkable  in  its  power  of  mes- 
sage. Ed. 


During  this  year  the  Exchange  De- 
partment has  grown  in  every  way.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  1915-1G  we  have 
an  entire  list  of  forty-eight  different 
exchanges  which  is  more  than  double 
the  total  number  of  1914-15,  which  was 
only  twenty.  These  forty-eight  ex- 
changes are  scattered  over  thirteen  dif- 
ferent states,  while  in  1914-15  only 
three  states- — Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  — were 
represented.  The  various  states  rep- 
resented this  year  are:  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Oregon,  and  Oklahoma. 
We  are  leaving  a broad  field  of  work 
for  another  year,  and  we  give  our  best 
wishes  for  success  to  next  year’s  ex- 
change Editor,  hoping  that  this  depart- 
ment may  continue  to  grow,  as  it  has 
in  past  years. 

The  “Clarion”  acknowledges  with 
many  thanks  the  following  exchanges. 
(Tins  list  is  only  complete  for  the 
month  of  May.  Exchanges  received 
later  than  June  1st  not  included)  : 

The  Orange  and  Black,  Marlboro, 
Mass.;  Pasco  School  Xcwft,  Dade  City, 
Florida;  The  Brewster  (5  copies), 
Wolfboro,  N.  H. ; The  Reflector,  Glou- 
cester, Mass;  The  Review,  (2  copies), 


Newton  ; The  Delphian,  Moses  Brown 
School,  Providence  R.  I. ; The  Pioneer, 
Reading;  The  Radiator,  Somerville; 
The  Oracle , Bangor,  He.;  The  Oak, 
Lily  and  try,  Milford;  The  Beacon, 
Chelsea;  The  Penn  Charter  Magazine, 
William  Pen  Charter  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.;  The  Polytechnic,  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N. 
Y. ; The  Mercury,  Milwaukee,  Wise.; 
The  Student,  (Minton;  The  Clarion  (12 
copies)  Salem,  Oregon;  The  Broctonia, 
Brockton;  The  Blue  and  Cold,  Girls’ 
High,  Broklyn,  N.  Y. ; The  Voice,  Con- 
cord; The  Sassarnon,  Natick;  The 
Mount  Hollis  Outlook,  Holliston;  Tie 
School  Life,  Melrose;  The  Recorder, 
Winchester;  The  Enterprise,  Keene,  N. 
H. ; The  Student,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

The  Student,  Freeport,  N.  Y.  You 
certainly  have  a fine  list  of  exchanges. 

The  Mount  Hollis  Outlook.  Your 
stories  and  jokes  are  excellent,  your 
whole  paper  is,  in  fact,  hut  how  can 
you  run  such  a paper  on  so  few  ad- 
vertisements? 

The  Broctonia.  Your  paper  is  in- 
teresting. The  reading  matter  is  very 
good,  and  we  wish  to  commend  the 
author  of  the  poem  “The  nigh  School 
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A.  B.  C.”  However,  a few  cartoons 
would  liven  it  up  a little. 

The  Mercury.  Your  literature  is 
splendid  and  the  school  calendar  is  a 
good  idea.  More  ilustrations  would 
improve  your  paper.  Your  exchanges 
could  be  more  complete. 

The  Student,  Clinton. ..We  consider 
you  one  of  our  best  exchanges.  Your 
literary  department  deserves  special 
mention.  We  are  especially  interested 
in  you,  as  two  of  our  former  faculty, 
.Mr.  Clerk  and  Miss  Bichmond,  are  with 
you. 

The  .Brewster  considered  Walter 
Chamberlain’s  “Antony's  Revised 
Speech”  so  good  that  they  printed  it 
in  full  in  one  of  their  numbers,  saying 
that  "it  was  too  good  to  miss.” 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS. 

The  Mercury.  We  consider  you  our 
best  exchange.  We  can  find  no  adverse 
criticisms  to  make  about  your  paper, 
as  it  is  exeelent  in  every  way. 

The  Orange  and  Black.  Where  are 
your  athletic  notes?  We  think  a few 
more  would  improve  your  paper. 

The  Student.  Your  literary  depart- 
ment needs  to  be  enlarged  by  some 
good  live  stories. 

The  School  Life.  We  would  suggest 
that  you  add  a table  of  contents  to 
your  paper. 

Extract  from  the  notebook  of  a chem- 
istry shark : 

It  tastes  like  salt — 

It  looks  like  salt — 


All  good  boys  love  their  sisters, — 
So  good  have  I grown, 

I love  other  boys’  sisters, 

As  well  as  my  own. — Ex. 


Adapted  from  an  exchange : — 

"Some  few  years  ago  today,  when  our 
teachers  went  to  school, 

I can  tell  you  they  weren't  perfect, 
and  kept  every  single  rule. 

Why  that  model  Mr.  Gordon  and  Miss 
Eaton  too,  they  say, 

Kept  the  teachers  in  hot  water  with  the 
notes  they  passed  each  day; 

Then  I've  heard  that  Mr.  George  I. 

Cross,  at  whom  all  pupils  quake, 

A can  of  red  hot  pepper  o’er  the  school- 
room well  did  shake. 

And  Miss  Ford  some  awful  faces  at 
poor  Mr.  Epstein  made 
When  lie  gave  some  wicked  twitches  to 
her  long  and  yellow  braid. 

Then  Miss  Flagg,  sedate  Miss  Flagg, 
who  has  such  a boundless  knowledge, 
Persisted  still  in  chewing  gum,  all 
through  four  years  of  college. 

And  please  believe  me,  for  ’tis  true, 
whatever  you  may  say, 

Miss  Robertson  a tack  did  put  in  her 
teacher’s  chair  one  day. 

It's  strange,  too,  that  Mr.  Clerk,  who 
in  “hookey”  won’t  believe 
Often  went  to  the  river  ftshin’  as  from 
school  he  took  French  leave. 

Oh,  I tell  you  they  were  terrors,  and 
broke  every  single  rule. 

Yes,  they  were  just  common  people, 
when  our  teachers  went  to  school.” 

—Ex. 
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A Sketch 


Bertrand  Holmes  Wallace  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  After  graduating  from 
the  grammar  school,  he  entered  the 
Rochester  High  school  in  1893.  Dur- 
ing his  four  years  here  he  found  but 
little  time  for  school  activities  because 
of  the  necessity  of  working  during 
spare  hours.  He  did,  however,  make 
the  baseball  team  although  he  never  de- 
voted much  time  to  athletics  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  next  four  years  were  spent  at 
the  University  of  Rochester,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1901.  Here  he 
was  a member  of  the  Delta  Upsilon 
Fraternity. 

Being  obliged  to  work  his  way 
through  college,  Mr.  Wallace  under- 
took a great  deal  of  tutoring,  at  times 
having  as  many  hours  a week  of  this  as 
be  devoted  to  his  own  recitations.  In 
his  senior  year,  he  secured  a position  as 
assistant  in  the  department  of  modern 
languages.  This  naturally  prevented 
him  from  going  in  for  athletics  or 
many  other  of  the  college  activities. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  music,  be- 
ing a member  of  the  glee  club  and  of 
a college  quartet  for  the  entire  four 


years.  In  his  fourth  year  he  was  made 
the  leader  of  the  former.  Mr.  Wallace 
was  also  the  president  of  his  class  in 
his  junior  year. 

After  taking  post  graduate  work  the 
next  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  became  an  instructor  in  mod- 
ern languages  at  the  Princeton  Prepar- 
atory School  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
His  next  position  was  that  of  head  of 
the  department  of  modern  languages 
in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  High  School  of  Trem 
ton,  New  Jersey. 

From  Trenton,  Mr.  Wallace  went  to 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
combined  the  duties  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  and  later  a similar  position  at 
Westboro,  Massachusetts,  from  which 
town  he  was  called  to  Arlington. 

Mr.  Wallace  lives  on  Lombard  Ter- 
race with  his  wife  and  two  children,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  who  is  a Freshman  in 
the  High  School,  and  a daughter  of 
eight. 

The  Clarion  bespeaks  for  Mr.  Wal- 
lace the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Arlington  High  School 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  this  the  mQst 
successful  year  of  qut  school. 
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We  could  Avell  say  at  the  opening  of 
our  schools,  “The  Kings  are  dead. 
Long  live  the  Kings.”  For  while  we 
were  sorry  indeed  to  lose  our  good 
friends,  Mr.  Scully  and  Mr.  Clerk,  we 
are  very  glad  to  welcome  as  new 
friends,  Mr.  Minard  and  Mr.  Wallace. 

We  have  been  rather  unfortunate  in 
our  enforced  vacations  so  that  our 
school  activities  are  not  yet  organ- 
ized. Let  us  hope  that  this  vacation 
has  encouraged  us  to  go  into  our  school 
work  with  greater  interest  and  deter- 
mination for  success. 

Schoolmates,  you  all  have  a wonder- 
ful school  year  ahead  of  you ; Fresh- 
men, this  is  your  first  year,  make  a 
good  start ; Sophomores,  one  year  of 
your  precious  four  has  already  gone ; 
Juniors,  remember  you  are  now  upper 
classmen  ; Seniors,  your  last  year,  make 
the  most  of  it  and  leave  the  best  repu- 
tation ever  known  behind  you. 

We  are  all  so  sorry  that  we  have  had 
to  lose  Miss  Eaton  for  a time  and  we 
surely  hope  that  when  this  number  is 
ready  for  circulation,  she  will  be  here 
to  read  it  with  us. 


This  lit-tle  poem  whose  authorship  is 
unknown  to  the  editor  will  give  us  all 
something  to  think  about : 

“I  would  be  true  for  there  are  those 
who  trust  me, 

I would  be  pure  for  there  are  those 
who  care, 

I would  be  strong  for  there  is  much  to 
suffer, 

I would  be  brave  for  there  is  much 
to  dare. 

I would  be  friend  to  all  the  poor  and 
friendless, 

I would  be  giver  and  forget  the  gift, 
I would  be  humble  for  I know  my 
weakness, 

I woiild  look  up  and  love  and  laugh 
and  lift.” 


Have  you  noticed  our  Public  Opinion 
Column?  Come,  air  your  news,  large 
or  small,  about  the  school  or  the  Clar- 
ion to  the  listening  ears  of  the  little 
box  in  the  library  marked  “Clarion 
Notes.”  No  names  need  be  signed. 
Let’s  make  the  Public  Opinion  Column 
show  your  lively  interest  in  the  school. 
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®hat  (Clarion  uflmtte 


“Tomorrow  will  be  the  day  for  Clar- 
ion themes,  and  the  home  lesson  will 
be  to  write  out  the  outline  of  your 
story.”  So  said  our  Most  Honorable 
English  Teacher  one  morning.  Now 
our  Most  Honorable  English  Teacher 
had  no  intentions  of  breaking  hearts 
and  causing  despair  to  all  those  who 
reside  in  Room  27,  the  fifth  period,  but. 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  tried  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  the  Most  Honorable 
English  Teacher,  by  suppressing  all 
signs  of  inner  anguish  until  we  were 
well  out  in  the  corridor. 

Scene  IT.  (At  Home). 

“An  outline!”  Of  all  things!  A 
theme  is  bad  enough,  but  when  one  has 
to  write  an  outline  to  be  fitted  on  to  it, 

the  result  is , but  here  we  check 

ourselves  in  time  to  spare  the  Most 
Honorable’s  feelings. 

Well,  Ave  might  as  Avell  have  it  OA-er 


with  ! It  Avon ’t  ‘ ‘ get  in,  ’ ’ anyhow  ! 
And  here  we  apologize  for  delay  while 
Ave  cheAv  our  scientific  pens  (more 
apologies  to  Mr.  Cross  for  the  use  of 
the  word  “pens”).  If  we  could  only 
think  of  a subject  for  the  outline ; if 
Ave  had  a subject  it  Avould  all  come  like 
a flash. 

Oh.  Avhat’s  the  use?  We  have 
thought  and  thought.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  from  our  worldly-wise 
Senior  Sister:  “Why  don’t  you  A\mite 
on  a HalloAveen  party,  or  a description 
of  an  autumn  sunset,  or  a trip  to  some- 
Avhere,  or — — -,  oh  my ! you  Sophomores 
never  can  Avrite  anything  decent  any- 
how,” etc.,  etc. 

Well,  Ave  dip  and  think,  and  think 
and  dip.  and  dip  and  think  once  more, 
but,  oh  fiddlesticks ! Sophomores 
ought  to  be  excused  from  Clarion 
themes  anyhoAV ! 
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We  might  write  on  a sunset,  we-er- 
suppose,  but-er-“Oh,  Senior  Sister, 
what  color  is  the  sun  when  it  sets?” 

We  might-er-write  on  a hike  through 
the  woods, — but  “Oh,  Senior  Sister, 
what  color  does  a fir  tree  turn  in 
autumn?” 

We  might-er-write  on  that  party  last 
Halloween,— but  “Oh,  Senior  Sister, 
what  color  dress  did  Mary  Jones 
Avear  ? ’ ’ 

Our  Senior  Sister  is  studying  an 
American  History  lesson,  and  says, 
“Er,  I guess  so.  Was  Andrew  Jack- 
son  a secretary,  representative,  or 


AA'hat?”  Oh,  for  the  wisdom  of  a 
Senior  Sister ! 

We  might  Avrite  on  a football  game, 
but  alas  and  alack,  the  last  football 
game  (with  Belmont)  I did  not  at- 
tend. and,  anyhow,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  AA-rite  an  account  of  a football  game, 
when  the  result  was-er-er-Avell,  any- 
hoAv,  they  played  very  well. 

At  last  Ave  take  a chance  and  put 
doAvn  on  the  paper  an  old,  Avorn,  useless 
topic — ‘ 4 That  Clarion  Theme  ’ ’ ! ! — and 
here  it  is ! ! ! 

Alice  Melly,  ’19. 


ffiitutcuaut  fiou  S’tcru’s  iCast  fiictnnj 


Lieutenant  Yon  Stern  and  his  obser- 
Arer  Avere  returning  from  a successful 
raid  on  a small  town  not  far  from  the 
German  lines.  The  lieutenant  had  an 
enviable  record,  for  he  had  shot  doAvn 
no  less  than  fifteen  enemy  aeroplanes. 
In  the  raid  from  which  he  Avas  return- 
ing he  had  added  one  more  aeroplane 
to  his  list  and  had  beaten  off  another. 

Noav,  having  apparently  escaped  all 
pursuit,  he  Avas  flying  at  no  great  speed 
toAvard  the  German  lines.  Suddenly 
the  drumming  of  another  engine  was 
heard  and  about  half  a mile  to  the  lieu- 
tenant’s left  another  aeroplane  arose, 
bearing  on  its  wings  the  emblem  of  the 
British  aero  corps. 

On  catching  sight  of  each  other  both 
aeroplanes  ascended,  each  striving  to 
go  higher  than  the  other.  After  much 
maneuvering,  the  lieutenant  became 
exasperated  for  neArer  before  had  he 
met  such  an  enemy.  Every  move  he 
made  was  blocked  by  an  equally  skill- 
ful move  of  his  opponent. 


Finally  the  lieutenant  resolved  to  try 
a trick  Avhich  he  had  used  but  once  be- 
fore. He  fleAv  toAvard  the  German 
lines,  as  if  fleeing  from  his  enemy,  with 
the  Englishman  in  hot  pursuit  and 
steadily  gaining. 

When  the  Englishman  was  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  him,  the  lieuten- 
ant sprang  his  trap.  He  exploded  four 
smoke  bombs  in  rapid  succession,  mak- 
ing a dense  black  cloud  all  around  him. 
Avhich  the  Englishman,  on  account  of 
his  great  speed,  could  not  aAToid.  Half 
blinded  by  the  smoke,  he  Avas  an  easy 
prey  for  the  German,  who  with  a well- 
placed  shot,  broke  his  propeller. 

But  the  German  had  not  reckoned  on 
the  Englishman’s  determination,  for 
the  latter  steered  his  disabled  machine 
straight  at  his  foe.  With  a sickening 
crash,  the  tAvo  machines  collided  and 
both  victor  and  vanquished  fell  to  the 
'vi’onnd  fi\-e  thousand  feet  below. 

I 

J.  H.  Morgan,  ’19. 
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My  Sfmteral — Ab  3 piamteb  3Jt  ffllmt  Minuses 


It  was  a warm,  muggy  day  and  all 
through  the  day  I had  been  badly 
treated  by  teachers  and  scholars.  I 
felt  sad  and  lonely.  Why  should  I be 
scolded  if  1 hadn’t  done  my  lesson? 
It  wouldn’t  harm  the  teachers! 

As  I had  a study  period  with  noth- 
ing to  do,  I planned  my  funeral.  I 
would  write  a long  letter  to  my  folks, 
telling  of  my  wrongs  and  making  them 
feel  despondent,  so  that  they  would 
avenge  my  wrongs.  Then  I would 
take  a necktie  and  revolver.  I would 
turn  on  the  gas,  hang  myself  with  the 
necktie,  and  shoot  myself  with  the  re- 
volver. 


As  I had  now  killed  myself,  I planned 
my  funeral.  My  folks  would  receive  a 
golden  casket  from  the  President  with 
a note  saying  he  had  lost  a wonderful 
successor.  All  the  flags  would  be  at 
half-mast  and  the  state  militia  would 
attend  the  funeral.  The  Fords  would 
all  be  painted  black  (even  the  radia- 
tor and  tires)  from  then  on.  My  death 
would  become  a Memorial  Day  and  a 
monument  be  raised  over  my  grave. 

Then  I awoke  when  the  bell  rang  for 
the  next  period. 

Walter  T.  Chamberlain,  ’17. 


Sfreshntau  dlntyressimts  of  iiiyh  Schonl 


i. 

My  one  and  only  ambition  was  to 
go  to  High  School.  I used  to  watch 
the  pupils  going  and  coming  from 
school.  The  girls,  with  their  books 
slung  over  one  shoulder,  while  grab- 
bing hold  of  their  chum’s  arm  with 
their  free  hand,  all  talking  at  the  same 
time,  looked  so  altogether  happy,  that 
I thought  to  go  to  High  School  was  all 
one  could  desire.  When  I say  High 
School,  I mean  the  Arlington  High 
School.  That’s  the  only  High  School 
there  is,  in  my  estimation. 

I was  a bit  timid  of  the  grand 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  could  almost 
see  them  strutting  down  the  hall,  never 
degning  to  look  at  us  poor  little 
Freshies.  I imagined  I would  be  con- 
sidered an  inferior  being,  who  Avas  sup- 
posed to  do  my  lessons  faithfully,  and 
wait  patiently  for  a year  to  elapse, 
until  I was  given  the  title  of  Sopho- 
more ; then  probably  if  I spoke  re- 
spectfully and  in  an  awed  voice,  I 
would  be  allowed  to  tap  a Senior  on 
the  arm  and  say,  “I-I-I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  you  dropped  your  comb.” 

After  having  spent  a few  weeks  in 
the  school,  I find  it  is  very  different. 


There  is  no  sign  on  each  person  stating 
■whether  he  is  a Senior  or  a Freshman. 
The  Seniors  do  not  seem  to  be  a bit 
over  dignified  or  snobby.  Of  course, 
one  can  feel  a superiority  owing  to 
their  position,  but  altogether  1 think 
the  Arlington  High  School  a fine  place 
and  I hope  to  spend  four  good  long 
years  here,  and  leave,  having  gained 
in  knowledge  and  discipline,  and  with 
always  a good  word  for  the  Arlington 
iliah  School. 

Edith  S.  Baumeister,  ’20. 

II 

Before  one  enters  High  School  he 
probably  has  two  or  three  friends  who 
are  already  scholars  there.  As  I had  a 
few  such  friends,  I,  of  course,  asked 
them  all  the  questions  I could  think  of. 
From  the  answers  they  gave  me,  I 
gathered  the  general  idea  that  the 
High  School  Avas  easier  than  the  Junior 
High.  They  told  me  that  if  I didn’t 
have  my  home  lessons,  nothing  Avas 
said.  They  told  me  that  if  I Avas  late 
to  school  or  to  a period  that  nothing 
A\'as  said.  They  also  told  me  that  the 
Freshmen  AA’ere  the  “goats,”  that  they 
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were  only  allowed  certain  privileges, 
and  were  looked  down  upon  by  the 
Seniors,  Juniors,  and  the  rest. 

The  first  day  there  wasn’t  very  much 
of  a chance  to  prove  their  statements. 
The  second  there  was  still  less  because 
everybody  in  the  Freshman  class 
seemed  to  be  late  to  every  period.  We 
couldn’t  seem  to  find  the  rooms,  and 
I can  still  see  myself  walking  all  over 
the  second  floor  looking  for  Room  29. 
I heard  two  or  three  other  Freshmen 
asking  where  Room  4B  was,  and  I won- 
dered myself,  until  I was  told  it  meant 
LIB.  But  now  after  three  or  four 
weeks  of  school,  things  seem  to  have 
been  straightened  out,  and  I do  not 
find  that  the  Freshmen  are  such 
“goats”  after  all.  I do  find,  hoAvever, 
that  you  do  have  to  have  your  home 
lessons,  and  that  you  cannot  be  late  to 
school  or  to  classes  without  a note. 

Hereafter  I will  form  my  impressions 
from  experience  and  not  from  what  my 
friends  tell  me. 

Norman  Rosie,  20. 


III. 

When  I first  entered  High  School  I 
did  not  even  know  the  principal’s  name 
and  as  I was  a week  and  a half  late,  I 
did  not  get  acquainted  as  early  as  I 
should. 

My  first  impression  was  that  the 
school  building  was  too  big.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  boys’  entrance  to  Room 
37  seemed  enormous.  I spent  much 
of  the  first  day  in  hunting  for  the 
rooms  and,  as  I got  too  rattled  to  guess 
how  the  numbers  went,  I came  into 
each  room  late.  I also  had  to  borrow 
some  of  my  books  as  the  teachers  could 
not  supply  me.  Another  mistake  I 
made  was  to  leave  some  book  in  my 
home  room  desk  so  I would  have  to  go 
without  it. 

Moreover,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I had 
to  go  up  or  down  three  or  four  flights 
of  stairs  to  get  to  each  room. 

1 tried  not  to  appear  “green”  but 
somehow  I could  not  seem  to  help  it. 
Luckily  now  I am  a happier  and  wiser 
Freshman. 

Charles  Tobey,  ’20. 


IBluj  3 Ant  Against  Suffrage 


People  often  ask  me  my  opinion  on 
suffrage  for  women,  and  I doubt  not 
that  they  are  much  surprised  with  the 
gusto  with  which  I denounce  it. 

As  I am  generally  a very  mild 
spoken  fellow  it  is  doubtless  even  less 
assuring  when  I literally  “fly  up  in 
the  air”  over  this  seemingly  innocent 
question.  So  now,  to  clear  myself  to 
those  misinformed  parties  who  have 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
asked  me  my  views  on  woman’s  suf- 
frage, I will  tell  my  tale  of  woe,  hop- 
ing for  pardon  if  I seem  disposed  to 
be  prejudiced  on  the  subject. 

Let  me  say  that  before  this  happen- 
ing I had  at  least  a reputation  of  be- 
ing a quiet,  unobtrusive  fellow,  who 
knew  how  to  mind  his  own  business, 
and  was  held  up  by  mothers  as  a model 
for  their  boys.  Alas,  however,  since 
suffrage  came  to  the  little  town  of 


Jonesville,  my  reputation  has  been 
ruined.  It  may  seem  a trivial  matter 
to  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  town, 
but  I deeply  pity  any  one  who  has 
gone  through  what  I have. 

I was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
girl  by  the  name  of  Mabel  Larrett,  and 
had  seemingly  nothing  but  happiness 
in  store  for  me  when  my  dreams  were 
sadly  shattered. 

When  suffrage  came  to  Jonesville, 
Mabel  was  one  of  the  first  to  become 
interested,  and  she  soon  became  one 
of  the  leaders.  Things  went  smooth- 
ly for  a time,  although  even  then  I 
was  against  suffrage,  for  it  takes 
brains  to  vote  and  therefore  I think 
women  should  stay  at  home. 

Then  one  day  the  cloud  that  had 
been  rising  on  my  horizon  burst,  and 
the  deluge  came,  that  swept  away  all 
my  hopes.  The  suffrage  party  an- 
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nounced  they  were  to  have  a parade 
on  the  26tli  of  June,  three  weeks  away. 

Mabel  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  and  after  much 
coaxing  I finally,  much  against  my 
wishes,  promised  to  be  in  it.  I was  to 
be  dressed  up  as  “Uncle  Sam,”  and 
was  to  head  the  parade  on  a white 
horse.  I suppose  the  white  was  to  rep- 
resent purity,  for  the  women  said 
their  votes  could  never  be  bought,  but 
if  they  had  wanted  anything  to  repre- 
sent them,  they  should  have  had  a 
non-stoppable  phonograph.  Women  al- 
ways wag  their  tongues  faster  than 
anything  \ ever  met,  but  this  suffrage 
party  had  them  all  beat. 

I balked  a lot  at  having  to  ride  a 
horse,  for  I never  was  very  graceful 
on  horseback,  and  always  felt  more 
like  hanging  on  to  the  steed’s  neck 
than  sitting  erect.  Rut  Mabel  had 
her  way  as  usual  and  I gave  in. 

The  fateful  day  finally  came,  and 
it  was  the  worst  day  for  a parade  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  had  rained  hard 
all  night  and  the  streets  were  covered 
with  a layer  of  mud.  It  was  drizzling 
just  enough  to  make  it  disagreeable 
when  we  started,  and  I heartily  wished 
that  I had  not  promised  to  go.  At 
every  step  that  horse  took  I felt  as 
though  I were  being  jolted  to  death. 
Plow  I wished  I could  put  my  dignity 
aside  and  grab  the  horse’s  mane!  I 
could  feel  my  spine  creaking  and  my 
jaws  knocking  together  and  then— 
the  band  started.  At  'the  first  note 
the  old  nag  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 


the  next  thing  I knew  I was  going 
down  the  street  at  a rate  which  far 
exceeded  the  speed  limit.  I clung  to 
that  horse  as  though  I were  stuck  fast, 
gritted  my  teeth,  shut  my  eyes,  and 
wondered  what  I had  done  to  deserve 
such  a fate. 

I wondered  how  I was  ever  going 
to  stop  but  it  was  decided  for  me. 
Just  as  we  got  into  the  square,  where 
there  was  a big  crowd  waiting  to  see 
the  parade,  that  fool  horse  decided 
he  had  found  the  best  place  to  halt. 

Of  course,  1 was  not  satisfied  but 
wanted  to  keep  on  moving,  so  I sailed 
through  the  air  over  the  horse’s  head, 
very  gracefully  I can  assure  you,  and 
landed  in  the  biggest  puddle  I could 
find. 

You  can  imagine  that  I was  quite 
a sight,  for  besides  being  coated  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  I found  to  my 
chagrin  that  one  leg  of  my  trousers 
had  been  divorced  from  its  mate,  and 
I stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  not  to 
mention  the  crowd. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  hire  a 
taxi  and  get  out  of  sight  amid  laugh- 
ter which  still  makes  my  cheeks  burn. 

And  now  that  I’ve  told  you  my  story 
of  woe 

Do  you  wonder  that  I am  to  suffrage 
a foe? 

Do  you  blame  when  November  elec- 
tion comes  ’round 

If  I on  the  anti’s  side  always  am 
found  ? 

Chester  Kenneson,  ’18. 


A Sail 

Said  Lucy:  “Don’t  forget  at  eight 
To  meet  me,  or  we’ll  both  be  leight.” 
Said  Keight,  “Of  course — as  sure  as 
feight.” 

Said  Lucy : “ Tis  quite  cold  enough, 

I think,  to  use  my  heavy  rnough, 

The  wind  blows  fiercely  on  the 
blough.” 


But  soon  did  this  poor  maiden  sigh. 
She  caught  a bad  cold  in  her  igh, 

And  thought  she  was  about  to  digh. 

Now  you  who  chuckle  at  my  ryhme, 
And  think  my  spelling  quite  a chryme, 
Just  learn  to  spell  while  you’ve  the 
thyme. 


Lueretia  Kellogg,  ’17. 
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He  had  done  it  again.  In  fact  he 
had  been  doing  it  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember,  and  each  time  she 
had  pleaded  with  him,  and  begged  him 
to  stop,  but  with  no  results.  He  sat 
on  the  window  seat  of  the  library  and 
watched  the  rain  come  down  unceas- 
ingly. His  thoughts  wandered  back 
to  the  last  time  he  had  done  the  same 
thing.  Oh,  the  look  of  anguish  and 
despair  which  had  come  into  her  eyes 
when  she  had  discovered  his  act ! How 
could  he  be  so  weak  and  cruel  as  to 
disappoint  her  again!  But,  worst  of 
all,  what  would  she  think  of  him  when 
she  found  out  this  time — as,  of  course, 
she  certainly  would? 

The  rain  had  ceased  to  come  down  in 
one  steady  downpour,  but  he  still  re- 
mained on  the  window  seat  gazing  list- 
lessly out  of  the  window.  A new 
thought  had  suddenly  come  into  his 
brain.  Up  to  now,  his  deceitful  wrong 

Uflje  Minns  of 

Lucile  is  indeed  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Her  whims  are  many  and  seem  to  last 
about  a week.  As  a child,  her  great- 
est fondness  was  for  color.  Pretty 
flowers  or  papers  fascinated  her.  Often 
she  would  demand  a pink,  blue  or  red 
story.  The  furniture  and  all  the  arti- 
cles in  the  room  must  be  in  the  shade 
her  whim  demanded  even  down  to  the 
cakes  and  frosted  cookies  on  the  table. 
Her  room  was  done  in  saphire  blue 
with  blue  cai'pets,  rugs  and  curtains, 
but  at  times  she  had  it,  in  imagination, 
some  contrary  color  such  as  yellow  or 
pink.  Then  off  must  come  some  un- 
happy red  quilt  or  lavender  bureau 
scarf. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  she  read  a few 
books  on  humanity.  Humanitarian  she 
must  be.  Bridget,  the  maid,  below 
stairs,  had  a sister  with  eight  children, 
all  of  whom  were  under  twelve.  The 
whole  house  was  astir,  sewing  ma- 
chines running,  eggs  beaten,  furniture 


doings  had  been  told  to  her  through  an 
outsider.  Why  not  tell  her  this  one 
himself?  He  was  surprised  at  this  new 
idea.  Yes,  he  would  tell  her  at  once 
before  he  lost  his  courage. 

It  was  five  o'clock,  her  favorite  hour. 
Could  he  disturb  her  now?  Yes,  she 
would  be  more  likely  to  forgive  him 
now.  Forgive  him?  How  many  times 
had  she  forgiven  him  before?  Was 
there  an  end  to  her  forgiveness? 
Slowly  he  rose  and  climbed  the  broad 
staircase.  Pausing  for  a single  moment 
at  the  top  stair,  he  resolutely  walked 
the  length  of  the  corridor  and  timidly 
knocked  at  her  study  door. 

“Come,”  said  a soft  voice. 

Slowly  he  opened  the  door,  then  al- 
most running  across  the  room,  he  stood 
and  screamed : 

“Mother,  I’ve  been  stealing  jam 
again.” 

Gladys  P.  Leighton,  '18. 

My  (Sir l (flnittt 

moved,  all  in  preparation  for  Bridget's 
tribe.  Small  chairs  and  oaken  tables 
with  A.  B.  C.  books  on  them,  rocking- 
horses  and  improvised  carts,  work- 
benches and  swings  for  the  boys,  lit- 
tered the  nursery.  At  last  came  nine 
o'clock.  Seven  of  Bridget’s  kin  and 
seven  even  dirtier  and  more  brazen  kid- 
lets  stepped  cautiously  into  the  lux- 
uriously appointed  house.  In  the  nur- 
sery ail  alone  and  in  her  best  frock  sat 
Miss  Lucile.  She  had  often  seen  pic- 
tures of  sweet-faced  babies  and  laugh- 
ing, sturdy  lads,  and  of  course  Brid- 
get's would  have  a resemblance.  The 
door  flew  open.  Brazenly,  eight-year- 
old  Pat  walked  in,  gazed  at  the  work- 
bench with  shining  eyes  and  immedi- 
ately took  possession.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  a certain  Tommy  also  eyed 
that  particular  bench.  A rowdy  fist- 
fight  soon  ensued.  Lucile ’s  tiny  foot 
stamped  on  the  floor  unheard  and 
screaming  she  frantically  backed  her- 
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self  into  her  room  and  clicked  the  key. 
Lucile  as  a humanitarian  was  given  up. 

Two  years  from  that  memorable  day 
Miss  Lucile  had  a friend  from  New 
York  visiting  her.  She  was  consider- 
ably older  than  Lucile  and  had  even 
seen  a touch  of  society.  Miss  Lucile 
would  be  a society  queen. 

Everything  was  arranged.  Father 
was  to  order  boxes  in  the  largest  thea- 
tre after  which  the  guests  would  en- 
joy a midnight  supper  in  a private 
suite,  in  the  most  exclusive  hotel  in 
the  city.  If  exclusiveness  meant  money, 
it  was  exclusive,  father  believed.  All 
came  through  beautifully.  The  thea- 
tre was  large  and  airy  and  the  enter- 
tainment capital.  However,  society 
was  not  ready  to  recognize  Lucile  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  as  a queen.  So  it 
must  be  dropped  for  a time.  She  had 
many  callers  of  the  masculine  gender 
but  she  soon  found  the  regulated  call- 
ing age  was  eighteen,  so  she  immedi- 
ately intimated  she  did  not  care  to  be 
called  on  until  eighteen.  That  finished 
her  popularity. 

After  reading  one  of  Miss  Alcott’s 
books,  Lucile  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  old-fashioned  girl  is  respected 
and  liked  more  than  any  one  else,  so 


an  old-fashioned  maiden  she,  must  be. 
Her  clothing  was  altered,  her  eyes  lost 
their  frivolous  gleam  and  she  was  at 
last  sedately  demure.  Her  friends 
were  old-fashioned;  mama  must  meet 
everjr  young  man,  before  she  could  be 
introduced;  mama’s  friends  were  her 
friends  and  mama  must  chose  her 
daughter’s  clothing  and  plan  her 
work. 

Her  first  gentleman  caller  after  this 
innovation  was  the  son  of  the  minis- 
ter with  whom  she  had  sported  when 
in  the  country.  He  was  full  of  fun 
and  very  good  natured.  Imagine  his 
shock  to  find  her  so  serious  and  de- 
mure. After  meeting  her  two  or  three 
times,  he  found  her  secret  out  in  over- 
hearing her  remark — “It’s  so  hard  to 
feel  obliged  to  be  old-fashioned.”  As 
a result  a group  of  college  fellows  was 
invited  to  his  aunt’s  home- to  liven  her 
up.  Old-fashioned  is  passe  now. 

At  present  she  is  engaged  in  model 
housekeeping,  planning  meals,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  cleaning,  thereby  shoAv- 
ing  a particular  friend  how  houseAvife- 
ly  she  is.  There  may  be  a reason,  but 
I’m  not  sure,  are  you? 

Katherine  Bixby,  ’18. 


fflhru  Mother  Mas  Auiag 


“Joe,”  said  Mrs.  Snider,  to  her  hus- 
band, “I’m  afraid  I’ll  lia\re  to  go  and 
see  Cousin  Emmy.  I’ve  heard  she  is 
sick  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  her. 
I'll  be  back  in  a few  days.  Do  you 
think  you  can  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  house  yourself?” 

“Sure,”  replied  her  husband,  “I 
can  do  it.  A Avoman’s  Avork  is  easy 
enough.” 

Mrs.  Snider  only  smiled  a little,  say- 
ing nothing.  In  another  hour  she  Avas 
on  her  way. 

“Noav,  children,”  said  Joe  to  the 
three  children  Avhose  ages  ranged  from 
tAvo  to  eight,  “I  want  you  to  go  out 
and  play.  I'll  attend  to  the  dinner. 
I’ll  call  you  Avhen  it’s  ready.” 


So  the  children  Avent  out  and  soon 
their  joyful  shouts  Avere  heard  by  their 
father.  He  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
dinner.  Fortunately  the  mother  had 
things  under  way  so  there  Avas  some 
chance  for  a dinner. 

Suddenly  Joe  stopped.  He  heard 
shrieking  and  loud  sobs.  He  rushed  to 
the  door  and  saAv  his  three  children. 
One,  Angelina,  was  hurt,  for  her  arm 
Avas  bleeding  profusely. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

“I  Avas  climbing  a tree  and  I fell  and 
hurt  my  arm.  Oh,  but  it  hurts!” 

“There,  there,  dear,”  said  her  fath- 
er. “I’ll  fix  it.”  But  this  Avas  easier  said 
than  done.  First  he  tied  a large  cloth 
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areujod  the  &rm,  which  did  no  good. 
He  then  put  ointment  on  the  cut  which 
caused  Angelina  to  shriek  even  more, 
lor  it  was  peroxide.  Finally  when  at 
hi*  wit’s  end,  the  sore  stopped  bleed- 
ing. and  Angelina’s  sobs  ceased. 

Then,  what  was  that  he  smelled  ? 
Potatoes,  and  burned  ones,  too ! Joe 
rushed  to  the  kitchen,  put  water  on 
the  potatoes,  but  left  them  in  the  same 
pan.  This  caused  them  to  smell  even 
more. 

"0,  dear,”  thought  Joe,  “now  they 
are  spoiled.  But  how  could  I attend 
to  them  when  Angelina  was  hurt?” 

The  rest  of  the  morning  passed 
peacefully.  The  family  sat  down  at 
the  table  to  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
elumsily  cut  bread,  butter,  half-done 
meat  and  burned  potatoes.  The  chil- 
dren looked  disappointed.  “Oh,”  they 
murmured,  “this  dinner  isn’t  near  so 
nice  as  Mama’s  are.” 

Joe  turned  upon  them  crossly. 

“Keep  quiet,”  he  ordered.  “This 

dinner  is  good  enough.  Why,  what’s 

wrong,  Mary?” 

Something,  indeed,  was  wrong  for 
Mary  was  coughing,  her  face  was  red 
and  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks.  A piece  of  the  stringy  meat 
was  causing  her  to  choke.  Joe,  fright- 
ened, seized  her,  shook  her,  and  after 
much  effort,  had  her  choking  stopped. 
When  he  had  finished  he  looked  ex- 
hausted. He  wondered  what  else 
would  happen,  frightened  at  the  pros- 
pect of  enduring  an  afternoon  similar 
to  the  morning. 

After  dinner  was  over,  he  washed 
dishes  in  cold  water,  for  he  had  forgot- 
ten to  heat  it.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  dishes  looked  scarcely  cleaner  than 
when  he  had  begun.  He  forgot  entire- 
ly to  sweep  the  floor  and  wash  out  dish- 
cloths. 


“Now.  he  thought,  “I’ll  rest.  I cer- 
tainly need  it,  for  I never  felt  so  tired 
in  all  my  life.” 

But  would  he  rest?  No.  For  he 
no  sooner  had  lain  down  than  he  heard 
something  bumping  and  rolling  down 
the  stairs.  The  baby,  George,  was  fall- 
ing down  the  steps.  Joe  rushed  to  the 
bottom,  picked  up  the  screaming  child, 
crying,  “Where  are  you  hurt?  Tell 
papa  where  you  are  hurt.”  But 
George  only  cried  louder.  Joe  saw  a 
large  black  and  blue  spot  on  his  head, 
swelling  rapidly.  He  was  nonplussed; 
he  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  He  could 
only  try  to  soothe  the  child.  However. 
George  only  continued  crying.  Just 
when  Joe  thought  he  would  have  to 
call  in  a neighbor,  the  door  opened, 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Snider  came  in.  “Cou- 
sin Emmy  wasn’t  sick  at  all,”  she 
began.  “But — why!”  she  exclaimed. 
“What  has  happened?  Hid  the  baby 
fall?  Give  him  to  me,  Joe.  I’ll  fix 
the  bump.” 

So  George  was  handed  over  to  his 
mother  under  whose  care  the  swollen 
bump  stopped  aching,  and  his  crying 
ceased. 

Soon  everything  was  peaceful  in  the 
house.  The  children  were  happily 
playing,  and  the  house  was  clean.  And 
Joe  was  not  the  person  who  accom- 
plished this.  He  who  had  just  that 
morning  bragged  about  his  capability 
for  taking  care  of  the  house,  sat  silent- 
ly and  shame-facedly,  watching  his 
wife  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

“Well,  Susan.”  he  said  at  last,  “1 
guess  there’s  more  to  a woman’s  work 
than  I thought.” 

Susan  smiled  and  said.  “I  thought 
you  would  think  differently  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning.” 

“I  do,”  said  Joe  briefly. 

Ruth  Lovewell,  ’17. 
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u[imes  Mljcn  31  Pity  Myself 


There  are  times  when  I pity  myself. 
That’s  exactly  what  I’m  doing  now.  I 
stepped  jauntily  into  my  English  reci- 
tation today,  beaming  with  smiles. 
The  teacher  killed  my  joy  by  saying 
that  I must  write  a Clarion  Theme. 
This  method  of  joy-killing  is  not  new 
to  me.  I’ve  experienced  its  pangs  be- 
fore in  my  young  life  and  always  with 
the  same  unavoidable  question,  “What 
shall  I write  about?’’  I slid  my  sinewy 
frame  far  under  the  desk,  till  my  feet 
touched  those  of  the  young  lady  in 
front  of  me,  and  rested  my  head  in  my 
hand,  braced  by  resting  an  elbow  on 
the  desk,  and  thought.  Ten  tedious 
minutes  of  deep,  sluggish,  brain-teasing 
thought  and  no  results.  Ten  more, 
with  corresponding  success.  Then  the 
teacher  informed  the  class  that  she  had 
a booklet  of  suggestive  topics  for 
themes  and  stories. 

Mv  hungry  imagination  saw  possi- 
bilities and  I put  in  a bid  for  its  tem- 
porary possession.  The  booklet  was 
given  to  me  and  again  I slid  into  that 
luxurious  lounging  position  half  under 
the  desk,  and  sought  its  pages  for  in- 
spiration. The  results  of  my  search 


were  startling.  Here  are  some  sam- 
ple topics  suggested: 

Topic  No.  15.  “The  Meanest  Things 

I ever  Did.” 

Topic  No.  50.  “The  Perils  of  a Ra- 
zor.” 

Topic  No.  83,  “My  First  Appear- 
ance in  Long  Trousers.” 

Topic  No.  93,  “The  Worst  Break 
I Ever  Made.” 

“Such  topics  are  not  for  me,”  I 
sighed. 

Imagine  my  English  teacher  read- 
ing such  intimate  confessions!  Think 
of  such  vital  “life  secrets”  becoming 
known  to  A.  H.  S.  through  the  page* 
of  the  Clarion! 

Here’s  another,  No.  123,  “An  Auto- 
matic Lunch  Room.” 

Imagine  trying  to  picture  the  wild 
confusion  of  the  famous  “Penny-ante 
Lunch.”  That  also  was  not  for  me. 

I crept  gingerly  over  No.  126,  “A 
Painful  Subject  to  Me,”  and  was  just 
about  to  give  up  when  I came  to  No. 
222,  “Times  When  I Pity  Myself,”  and 
thus  fooled  myself  into  writing  a Clar- 
ion story. 

Amos  H.  Stevens,  ’16. 


honorable  Mention 


“A  Lonesome  Little  Led” ftie«,  ’IT 

“The  Gay  Head  Indians” Grace  Donahue,  ’ll 

“The  Quest”  Dorothy  Roberts,  TS 

•‘The  Shepherd  Boy” Elisabeth  Hoxie,  ’If 

Force  of  Habit’ Iner  Zeeher,  1* 

"The  China  Monk” Anna  prendergaat,  T9 

“It  Often  Happens.  Has  it  Happened  to  You?” Marietta  Bell,  T9 

"My  Impressions  of  High  School” Helen  Preatoa,  ’20 

“Mv  Impressions  of  High  School” T4]ljpi.  Saaaley,  "TO 
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ijEuiUtsli  Hcgartntcnt— public  ©pinimt 


The  quality  of  learning  is  much 
strained ; 

It  falleth  as  a chilling  rain,  from  twixt 
the  lips  of  teachers 

Upon  the  ears  beneath ; it  is  twice 
curst,  and 

Oft  far  more  than  twice,  by  him  that 
doth  receive. 

"Tis  worst  in  English  teachers ; it  be- 
comes the  sage  Senior 
But  slightly  better  than  the  green 
Freshie, 

The  mark  of  four  years’  agony  of  toil. 

Therefore,  Freshmen  : — - 

We  Seniors  can  hold  out  but  scant 
consolation  to  you.  As  English  is  com- 
pulsory, the  next  years  must  needs  be 
to  you,  as  experience  lias  taught  us, 
“four  years’  agony  of  toil.”  If  you 
have  thoughts  of  resistance  against  the 
yoke  now  settling  on  your  shoulders, 
we  from  our  experience  advise  you  not 
to  try  it  out.  From  time  to  time,  all 
through  the  active  lives  of  our  teach- 
ers, and  the  lives  of  their  predecessors, 
rebels  have  bucked,  kicked,  bolted,  and 
balked.  These  conflicts  have  invari- 
ably ended  in  favor  of  the  teachers,  and 
today  the  teachers  have  attained  a pin- 
nacle of  knowledge,  both  of  these  at- 
tempts, and  of  the  methods  of  subject- 
ing them.  Therefore  make  the  best 


terms  you  can,  and  surrender  grace- 
fully. Doubtless  you  have  seen  your 
English  teacher,  and  have  thought  her 
attractive  and  harmless.  Do  not  be  de- 
ceived. They  are  all  very  sirens,  who 
by  their  friendliness  lure  you  to  total 
destruction.  Take  Mrs.  Wood  for  ex- 
ample : She  seems,  and  indeed  is,  very 
pleasant.  Yet  at  stated  times,  she  will 
approach  you  with  one  of  the  most 
horrible  instruments  of  torture  ever  de- 
vised. I refer  to  the  “book-review” 
sheet.  It  is  an  invention  which  will 
cause  you  hours  of  frantic  cramming, 
and  will  leave  you  limp  and  “woozy.” 
As  with  Mrs.  Wood,  so  with  the  rest, 
they  will  one  and  all  lead  you  “like 
lambs  to  the  slaughter.” 

“Is  there  no  escape,”  you  ask, 
“from  these  and  other  terrors?”  No! 
We  have  found  that  there  is  small  hope 
for  absolute  freedom.  It  is,  however, 
not  impossible  to  ease  the  burden  of 
the  book-review,  but  as  to  how  this 
may  be  done  we  dare  not  divulge  in 
public. 

After  years  of  patient  endeavor,  this 
class  has  made  a unique  discovery, 
namely:  “If  you  never  flunk  in  class 
you  will  never  fail  on  report  cards.” 
This  is  the  best  Ave  can  do  for  you. 
Therefore,  go  to  it ! And  remember, 
“The  worst  is  yet  to  come.” 

Parry  Reiche,  ’17. 


Uatut 


Honorable  subordinates:  those  of 

you  who  bbar  the  enormous  burden  of 
Latin  upon  your  shoulders;  those  of 
you  Avho  have  scornfully,  disgustedly 
dropped  it  by  the  wayside,  as  I very 
nearly  did,  and  those  who  either  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  taking  it  up 
or  who  from  obstinacy  or  indifference 
do  not  desire  to  do  so;  each  and  every 
one  of  you  “lend  me  your  ears”  for 
a leisurely  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  Latin.  To  those  of  you  who  feel 
that  Latin  is  kept  from  you  I would 


recall  Periander’s  saying,  “Nothing  is 
impossible  to  industry.”  If  you  wish 
hard  enough  the  Avay  Avill  be  shown 
you,  even  unto  the  gates  of  Latin. 

Possibly  there  are  some  In  your 
midst  ;vho  are  not  quite  sure  Avhat  is 
meant  by  the  word  “Latin.”  Latin 
is  the  title  by  Avhich  Ave  designate  the 
language  of  the  people  of  ancient 
Rome.  Why  any  one  should  be  inter- 
ested to  study  such  an  antiquated  prop- 
osition is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is 
a more  or  less  personal  matter.  There 
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are  numerous  opinions,  however,  on  the 
subject,  one  of  the  most  absurd  being 
that  those  fanatics  in  long-ago  Rome 
have  had  a big.  influence  over  present 
day  conditions  of  life.  As  if  Caesar  's 
crossing  the  Rubicon  could  have  made 
any  difference  to  the  world ! Some 
people  maintain  the  ridiculous  idea 
that  it  did.  Others  are  sufficiently  as- 
suming to  suppose  our  ancestors,  our 
noble,  upright  forefathers,  appropri- 
ated Latin  words  for  use  in  our  own 
language.  That  is  unbelievable,  is  it 
not? 

The  whole  course  in  Latin  is  a farce 
ab  initio  ad  infinitum.  It  is  like  an  ex- 
tremely elaborate  dinner,  menu  as  fol- 
lows : 

Course  first:  Fruit  Salad,  composed 
of  one  grammar  school  year  of  mis- 
cellaneous vocabulary  and  baby  sen- 
tences, half  ripe  rules,  lemon  declen- 
sions and  grape  fruit  conjugations, 
very  sweet  (in  comparison  to  what  will 
come.) 

Course  second:  Very  comprehensive 
vegetable  soup,  peppery  with  rules  and 
hot  with  repeated  declensions  and  con- 
jugations which  sizzle  your  tongue  for 
the  whole  Freshman  year. 

Course  third : Fish  and  onions.  This 
comes  during  the  Sophomore  year.  The 
fish  is  Caesar  Fish,  dry  and  full  of 
bones  which  stick  in  your  throat.  The 
onions  are  odious  sentences  in  compo- 
sition. 

Course  fourth:  Qne  year  of  Cicero’s 
deep,  pithy,  skillfully  prepared  Chick- 
en pie  with  Cabbage  composition  on 
the  side.  This  takes  the  Junior  year. 

Course  fifth:  Vergil  pudding  with 
Reptile  sauce  (Vergil  had  a fondness 
for  snakes)  also  Iced  Composition  (frig- 
idly hard,  rendering  it  difficult  to  chew, 
in  other  words,  far  from  easy  to  assim- 
ilate.) This  course  is  designed  as 
delicious  dessert  for  Seniors,  but,  sad 
to  relate,  as  in  the  case  of  other  grand 
dinners,  so  in  the  case  of  this : when 
you  reach  the  fifth  course  you’ve  eaten 
too  much  either  to  properly  digest  or 
enjoy  the  dessert.  After  the  dinner  is 


over  how  yoii  wish  you  could  have  post- 
poned the  dessert  to  a future  time ; 
the  same  applies,  alas,  to  fifth-year 
Latin.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
if  we  could  save  it  for  ten  years,  then 
we  could  appreciate  the  splendors  of 
Vergil’s  poetical  beauty  far  more  than 
we  do. 

Now  I have  told  you  what  our  High 
School  Latin  course  consists  of,  allow 
me  to  state  the  reasons  why  every  cne 
should  study  Latin.  Of  course  he 
should.  No  one  could  deny  that,  espe- 
cially if  he  hadn’t  studied  it  himself. 
My  elders  tell  me  Latin  teaches  the 
mind  to  think,  it  is  mental  gymnastics, 
it  requires  more  concentrated  applica- 
tion than  any  other  study.  It  is,  ex- 
cepting Greek  and  Chinese,  the  cold- 
est of  language  showers,  enlivening 
every  sleepy  cell  of  the  cerebellum  and 
cerebrum.  Besides,  all  these  beneficial 
attributes,  it  is  said  to  be  helpful  to 
every  other  study,  especially  English. 

Still,  what  is  forever  puzzling  me  is 
the  origin  of  the  thing.  How  did  such 
a Avonderful  brain  stimulant  come  into 
existence?  One  single  person  couldn’t 
be  expected  to  know  all  the  consecu- 
tive steps  and  processes  by  which  the 
Latin  language,  as  it  comes  to  us,  de- 
veloped ; but  perhaps  this  is  hoAV  it 
came  about.  Rome  at  one  time  had  a 
perfect  language,  smooth,  logical  and 
easy  to  understand.  Then  there  arose 
in  the  city  of  Rome  a soothsayer  Avho 
prophesied  that  some  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ages  there  Avould  spring  up 
a race  called  the  Arlington  High 
School  Latin  Pluggers  who  Avould  ex- 
cell the  elite  Romans  in  the  use  of 
their  oAvn  language.  Now  the  Romans 
became  more  and  more  angry,  the  more 
they  thought  about  this,  and  their 
jealousy  broke  all  bounds.  What  do 
you  suppose  the  mean  misers  did? 
They  resolved  to  change  their  language 
completely  so  they  went  and  con- 
sulted the  oracle  of  Delphi  and  with 
its  mystical  aid  concocted  the  re\rised 
Latin  language  as  it  noAv  is.  It  is  so 
intricately  mixed  up  and  jumbled  that 
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no  one  but  a Roman  could  ever  de- 
cipher all  of  it  and  since  then  no  one 
has  ever  wholly  mastered  the  language, 
not  even  our  most  esteemed  in- 
structors. 

But  as  I said  before,  Latin  is  worth 
studying.  When  you  have  had  five 
arduous  years  of  it  you  will  have 
learned  many  things  you  never  knew 
before,  but  you  also  will  have  come 
across  some  situations  and  anecdotes 
very  commonplace  and  ordinary. 
“Caesar  came,  saw  and  conquered.” 
just  as  many  a wooer  has  done,  the 
old  story  retold,  you  see,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  him  and  a modern 
bridegroom  being  that  he  loved  power 
and  dominion  better  than  his  wife, 
whereas  a modern  husband  is  supposed 
to  love  his  wife  above  all  else.  One  of 
those  extraordinary  things  you  be- 
come aware  of  is  that  a “forest  may 
bristle  with  shadows”  (spooky  like 
Halloween,  you  know). 

Inasmuch  as  Latin  is  a thing  which 
is  good  for  you,  partake  of  it  freely. 
All  who  have  not  elected  it  should  do 
so  in  the  near  future.  And  remember, 
if  you  don’t,  that  what  Olive  Schreiner 
says  is  true,  “There  is  only  one  way 
and  one  only,  ‘Down  the  banks  of 
Labor  and  through  the  waters  of  suf- 


fering.’ ” All  of  us  will  labor  sooner 
or  later  but  not  all  of  us  will  have 
such  tender  guides  and  doctors  as  Miss 

and  Miss , need  I say  whom  I 

mean?  Our  sufferings  in  experiencing 
knowledge,  they  alleviate  by  their  gen- 
tle nursing.  Very  efficient  doctors  in 
their  specialty  they  are,  never  half  so 
easily  satisfied  as  Zeke  Practical,  M.  D. 
Year  in  and  year  out  they  administer 
to  our  wounds  of  bleeding  ignorance, 
free  of  charge  to  all  who  knock  at 
their  doors  or  stagger  in.  Firmly  and 
constantly  they  rub  into  hard-shelled 
brains  (such  as  I possess)  the  inguent 
of  mental  lubrication.  Let  me  add  in 
closing,  I know  from  experience  all 
I say  to  be  true  about  them,  having 
been  under  their  care  and  supervision 
for  four  consecutive  years. 

I thank  you  for  your  kind  attention 
but  maintain  that  I have  enjoyed  my- 
self far  more  in  writing  this  than  any 
one  possibly  could  in  reading  it.  “Just 
so”  with  Latin,  you  will  get  more  out 
of  its  strenuous  thought  drill  by  tak- 
ing it  yourself  than  by  letting  another 
do  it  for  you.  You  have  heard  the  say- 
ing many  times  and  you  will  hear  it 
again,  “As  ye  sow,  so  will  ye  reap.” 
Here  endeth  the  discussion  on  Latin. 

D.  W.  Allen,  P.  G. 


Quaking 


After  that  boiled  dinner  of  Latin,  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  a more  logical 
study,  Cooking.  I said  “study”  for  it 
needs  study  to  master  such  a noble  art. 
and  Cooking  is  a noble  art.  (What 
could  we  do  without  it?)  Nothing 
“really  good”  is  gained  in  this  world 
without  work.  Don’t  you  agree  with 
me,  boys,  that  some  of  the  things  the 
girls  cook  are  “really  good?”  I'm  not 
saying  a word  about  the  rest  of  the 
“somes”  for  occasionally  some  care- 
less female  will  omit  a portion  of  the 
receipt  or  get  some  of  the  ingredients 
mixed,  such  as  salt  for  sugar.  A mere 
trifle,  but  then,  the  boys  in  A.  H.  S.  are 


fussy.  They  buy  more  candy  than 
they  do  home-made  goods,  which  goes 
to  show  they’re  fussy. 

Along  with  the  pleasures  of  licking 
out  the  bowls  and  washing  dishes  we 
have  some  horrid  accidents.  Every 
time  we  cook,  something  is  bound  to 
happen ; first  some  one  burns  her  fin- 
gers by  carelessly  sticking  them  into 
boiling  water  to  see  if  it’s  getting  hot; 
then,  another  brilliantly  pares  potatoes 
with  a finger  in  front  of  the  knife, 
which  of  course  is  bound  to  slip  and 
slice  off  a piece  of  the  lily  white  skin  ; 
and  then,  worst  of  all,  the  floor  is  slip- 
pery, especially  around  the  corners. 
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Just  fancy  some  maiden  with  a pan  in 
each  hand  hurrying  for  dish  water  or 
returning  with  it,  wThen  suddenly  her 
underpinnings  shoot  to  the  left  or 
right  and  then  the  great  spill — a rat- 
tle of  pans,  a heavy  thud,  and  a head 
bobs  up  from  behind  the  bench  with 
the  clever  remark,  “I  slipped!”  It 
isn’t  right,  we  should  be  furnished 


with  chains. 

For  the  girls  who  have  omitted  this 
enticing  course  of  study,  what  chance 
have  they?  Think  what  they  will  have 
to  go  through  when  the  right  “One” 
comes  along.  Why  not  practice  on  the 
boys  in  A.  H.  S.?  “Opportunity  knocks 
but  once !” 

Hazel  Kimball,  ’17. 


dewing 


From  the  cooking  room  where  all 
kinds  of  dishes  are  produced,  some  de- 
licious and  some  otherwise,  we  pass  to 
where  clothes  of  every  description 
(and  size)  are  being  built.  One  first 
sees  many  pretty  maidens  seated 
around  the  tables  -with  their  backs  to 
the  windows  so  as  to  escape  any  temp- 
tations from  the  outside.  Every  one 
appears  very  busy  but  appearances 
are  often  deceiving  especially  when  vis- 
itors come  to  give  us  the  “once  over.” 
Some  make  things  fly  in  their  haste 
to  get  them  done.  Whether  they  are 
making  enough  clothes  for  their  future 
old  maids’  lives  or  for  their  trousseau, 
I don’t  know.  Naturally,  we  all  aren’t 
so  industrious  but  could  be  called  the 
sewing  cut-ups;  of  course,  it  wouldn’t 
be  proper  to  mention  any  names  here. 
Very  often,  some  one  asks  if  she  might 
“please”  ask  her  neighbor  the  hows 
and  wherefores,  but  usually  the  con- 
versation runs  something  like  this : 
“Did  you  see  the  rig  she  wore  this 
morning?  I know — I never  heard  of 


such  a thing ! O ! when  ? Miss  Sim- 
onds  must  be  cooking  “sauer-kraut,  ” 
and  so  on  until  Madame  Russell  gently 
reminds  us  to  “please  not  converse  any 
more.” 

As  every  one,  of  course,  minds  in- 
stantly, a second  request  is  never  nec- 
essary and  the  room  is  immediately  re- 
stored to  order. 

Among  the  artistic  decorations  of 
this  establishment  are  four  “Singers,” 
generally  out  of  commission  because  of 
the  Freshmen ; an  annex,  partitioned 
off  by  gorgeous  hangings  of  damask 
where  gowns  are  designed  by  the 
“Madam”;  and  also,  a new  ironing 
board  and  electric  iron  which  hasn’t 
any  history  as  yet. 

All  gowns  from  this  sewing  depart- 
ment may  be  seen  either  here  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Arlington  High  School 
or  in  Bacon’s  Bargain  Basement,  so 
you  see  the  place  is  bound  to  attain  a 
place  in  the  history  of  this  town. 

Dorothy  Jordan,  ’17. 


Sflje  Hanguagea 


These  few  words  are  to  tell  you 
about  the  languages  which  we  study  in 
our  school.  We  have  four  regular 
languages,  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish ; and  Latin  is  also  taught. 
Here  is  a short  anatomy  of  these  lan- 
guages. They  are  all  similar  but  differ- 
ent. They  have  verbs,  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, pronouns,  conjunctions,  prepo- 
sitions and  other  things.  They  also 
have  conjugations  and  declensions  but 


these  are  rare.  The  subjunctive  is  the 
name  of  a very  complex  part  of  these 
languages  and  is  prominently  used  in 
examinations  for  any  of  the  four  regu- 
lar languages  as  well  as  Latin. 

These  languages  also  have  teachers. 
These  are  particularly  interesting. 
They  sit  at  a desk  and  assign  the  next 
lesson  and  listen  to  a recitation  of  the 
last  lesson.  They  speak  with  strange 
accent,  words  of  any  of  the  languages 
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and  expect  the  pupils  to  speak  in  the 
same  manner.  We  learn  from  these 
teachers  that  when  it  is  quarter  past 
two  in  Arlington,  a German  would  say 
it  was  “Ein  viertel  auf  drei,  ” or  a 
Frenchman  would  say,  “Deux  heures 
et  un  quart.”  Also  we  learn  that  a 
good  English  quarter  is  called  a 
“Mark”  in  Germany  (approximate 
value),  and  a French  “Franc”  is  worth 
19  cents  in  America,  and  the  same 
value  in  Spain  becomes  a “Peseta.” 
Although  this  is  hard  for  us  it  must 


be  perplexing  to  the  poor  quarter,  or 
the  19  cents. 

I have  often  complained  to  the 
teachers  about  these  languages,  saying 
that  they  were  of  no  avail  to  me.  It 
is  claimed,  however,  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  many  languages  broadens  the 
brain,  so  now  I know  why  some  bad 
boys  call  their  teachers  fat-heads.  In 
closing,  I would  say  that  the  best  lan- 
guage for  an  Englishman  is  English ; 
for  a Frenchman,  French ; for  a Span- 
iard, Spanish ; and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Amos  H.  Stevens,  ’16. 


^nctn  for  Slubeuts  of  mathematics 


Take  heed,  ye  Freshmen,  young  and 
strong, 

For  days  grow  short  and  lessons  long. 
If  problems  now  before  you  flash, 
Come,  get  ye  to  them  with  a dash. 

’Tis  now  that  counts,  not  bye  and  bye, 
In  algebra,  so  that  is  why 
This  warning  to  you  is  displayed. 
Take  heed ; strive  till  your  goal  is 
made. 

Come  now,  you  Sophomores,  proud  and 
fine, 

All  who  for  mathematics  pine, 

For  this  year’s  Plane  Geometry 
Or  ’Rithmetic  whate’r  ’tmay  be 
Is  something  that  must  be  done  well 
And  if  this  done,  will  later  tell 
In  life  and  all  your  higher  work. 

So,  come,  now  is  no  time  to  shirk. 


Well.  Juniors,  in  this  year,  your  race 
To  fill  the  haughty  Seniors’  place 
Is  started  and  well  under  way, 

So  hurry  onward,  do  not  say 
That  Algebra  cannot  be  c-one. 

( 'Tis  true  it  canuot  be  in  fun.) 

Then  study  now  in  earnest  work 
No  more  as  Juniors  need  you  lurk. 


Oh,  Senior,  now  your  goal  is  near 
Let  no  one  of  his  downfall  fear, 

For  this  year  above  all  the  rest 
Your  patience  will  be  put  to  test. 
It’s  Trig  and  Plane  and  Solid  here 
That  hinder  in  your  final  year. 

So,  now,  a good  example  be 
For  lower  classmen  follow  thee. 

David  Snow,  ’17. 


Wii]  ? 


Why  is  it  that  Freshmen  will  invari- 
ably take  home  every  portable  thing 
in  their  desks  even  to  pencils  and 
erasers?  These  things  are  faithfully 
carried  home  every  night  and  just  as 
faithfully  brought  back  every  morning 
often  having  served  the  only  purpose 


of  burdening  the  oAvners.  We  will  all 
agree  that  the  tendencies  of  the  upper 
classmen  differ  from  those  of  the 
Freshmen  in  the  respect  that  some  of 
them  take  home  reluctantly  (or  not 
at  all)  the  books  Avliich  they  really 
need. 


Clara  Allen,  ’18. 
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School,  which  Avas  scheduled  to  open 
on  September  6,  was  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  the  epidemic  of  infantile  par- 
alysis. to  Monday,  September  11,  and 
again  until  September  18.  On  the 
opening  day  every  pupil  was  duly  ex- 
amined for  symptoms  of  poliomyelitis 
before  receiving  his  program  card 
which  was  to  admit  him  to  the  build- 
ing on  the  morrow.  On  Tuesday  we  all 
assembled  in  the  hall,  where  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, our  new  principal,  spoke  to  us 
of  the  year’s  work.  The  periods  were 
short,  and  school  was  dismissed  early 
in  the  forenoon. 

On  Wednesday  of  the  next  week,  we 
were  hurriedly  sent  home  before  the 
last  period  on  account  of  several  new 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis  in  town.  It 
was  not  until  Wednesday,  October  11, 
that  we  returned  for  examination  by 
the  doctor,  and  Friday  of  the  same 
week  when  we  again  began  work  with 
a short  day  of  half-hour  periods. 

* * * # 

A number  of  the  A.  H.  S.  boys  have 
returned  to  school  this  fall  after  hav- 
ing spent  five  weeks  of  their  vacations 
at  the  Junior  Training  Camps  at  either 
Plattsburg  or  Fort  Terry.  They  are 
very  enthusiastic  over  those  weeks  of 
real  soldier  life,  and  the  experience 
has  been  of  great  value  to  them  all. 
They  found,  however,  that  being  a 
soldier  does  not  consist  of  marching  on 
parade  before  the  “Colonel,”  or  even 
in  wearing  Uncle  Sam's  khaki  uniform, 
but  like  every  other  profession,  is  good 
-rd  work,  and  lots  of  it,  too.  As  Col- 
r'e-  Roosevelt  said  to  the  Fort  Terry 
crdets,  “If  any  one  tells  you  that, 
hou  d this  country  be  tl  r<  ened.  a 
million  men  would  jumj  urns  in 
twenty-four  hours,  you  . , -11  them 


what  a jump  they’ll  have  to  take!” 
The  training  is  a fine  thing,  especially 
for  fellows  of  High  School  age.  In  a 
school  of  this  size  we  could  raise,  as 
many  High  Schools  have  done,  two 
good  companies.  It  would  be  a fine 

thing  for  the  boys.  Why  not? 

* * * * 

In  the  Assembly  Hall,  on  Friday, 
October  20,  at  8.10,  we  were  greeted  by 
our  old  superintendent,  Mr.  Scully.  He 
told  us  of  his  new  work  in  Brockton, 
where  he  superintends  a school  system 
much  larger  than  ours.  We  know 
that  he  has  great  interest  in  us  and  in 
our  town  after  eleven  years  of  public 
service  here ; and  we,  in  turn,  feel  that 
he  is,  as  he  always  has  been,  one  of  our 
best  friends ! 

* * * # 

During  the  last  period  of  Friday, 
October  20,  we  were  addressed  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  by  Mr.  Landers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence  Soci- 
ety. He  gave  us  a fine  talk  on  temper- 
ance, which  was  not  only  greatly  ap- 
preciated on  account  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  question,  but  also  be- 
cause of  his  very  interesting  and  often 
humorous  way  of  expressing  himself. 

* * * # 

Each  home  room  in  the  building  has 
chosen  two  representatives  for  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  There  are  great  oppor- 
tunities for  a good  live  body  of  this 
kind  in  the  school  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a 
great  success.  Your  representatives, 
however,  need  your  support  and  inter- 
est. Many  times  a day  little  things 
come  up  for  which  you  could  suggest 
an  improvement.  By  taking  note  of 
these,  and  informing  your  representa- 
tive, you  can  help  the  Student  Council 
be  a great  benefit  to  the  school. 
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£>tubent  (Council 
Umbers 

Postgraduates,  — Pauline  Crosby, 
Amos  Stevens. 

Seniors,  — Doris  Chauvin,  Walter 
Chamberlain,  Norah  Kelly,  Nelson  Jost, 
Helen  Sampson,  Donald  Strout. 

Juniors, — Sabina  Anderson,  Ralph 
Adams,  Marguerite  Kenney,  Parks 
Odenweller,  Madeleine  Thacher,  Ever- 
ett Tileston. 

Sophomores,- — -Marguerite  Baird.  Jo- 
seph Bowler,  Marion  Davis,  Patrick 
Donnelly,  Harriett  Johnson,  Elbridge 
Johnson,  Pearl  Middleton,  Chester 
Nass,  Thyra  Upton,  Philip  Robinson. 

Freshmen, — Theresa  Binnig,  Russell 
Connor,  Miriam  Crosby,  Edward  Han- 
sen, Anna  Lane,  Walter  Murphy,  Hazel 
Wadman,  Alvin  Strout,  Ruth  Pike, 
Wilson  Wylie. 


($ur  faculty 

MISS  EAyON 
MISS  J.JEARD 
MRS.  BOWK£R 


MR.  WALL  ACE 
MR.  GORDON 
MISS  BLODGETT 
MR.  ROBINSON 
MR.  MIJSJARD 
MISS  MAQNER 
MSS  FOSJER 
MISS  FQRD 
MISS  SIMOJyJDS 


An  fcttiyma 

My  7,  18,  17,  14,  12,  11,  13.  12 
means  to  scatter  or  separate. 

My  9,  16  is  an  article. 

My  2,  15,  19,  4,  21,  6,  23,  24  is  a 
body  of  persons  ranked  by  birth  over 
the  common  people. 

My  3,  22,  5,  12,  11  is  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  explore  under  water. 

My  8,  20  are  vowels. 

My  10,  1,  7 is  a cover. 

My  whole  is  something  which  ought 
to  belong  to  every  pupil  in  Arlington 
High  School,  according  to  Mr.  Clerk’s 
favorite  slogan. 

Constance  Taylor,  '17. 


MISS  RICHMOND 
MISS  FJSH 
MR.  LONQ 
MISS  WRIG|-|T 


MISS  ROBERT  gON 

MR.  (MIOSS 
MISS  BUTTERWORT|-J 
MRS.  WOQI) 

MSS  GQLDSMITH 
MISS  LITTLEFIELD 


Gender  shows  whether  a man  is  mas- 
culine, feminine  or  neuter. 

Pupil,  translating:  “The  men  on 

deck  were  straining  their  ears  trying 
to  see  through  the  fog.’’ 

From  a Sophomore  composition  : 

“He  balanced  himself  on  the  upper 
story  in  the  window  sill.”  Remarkable 
man ! 


MISS  pURDON 
MRS.  B^KER 
MISS  CHENEY 
MISS  RfJSSELL 

miss  bullock 

MISS  JEWE'J’T 
MISS  ALLyN 
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Here  we  are:  The  Class  of  1917!!! 

Miss  Magner : Class  advisor. 

David  Snow:  President. 

Dorothy  Jordan,  vice  president. 

Walter  Chamberlain:  Treasurer. 

Hazel  Kimball : Secretary. 

Executive  Committee: 

The  Officers  and 
Gertrude  Viano 
Mildred  Wadman 
Doris  Chauvin 
Stanley  Kellogg 
Herbert  Collins 

We  are  all  organized  and  ready  to 
start  and  make  a success  of  our  year 
of  years.  In  order  to  make  the  year  a 
success,  EVERYBODY  attend  class 
meetings,  support  associations  and 
work  together  under  our  leader. 

Hazel  Kimball. 

Secretary. 


1917. 

Comus  had  all  the  makings  of  a vil- 
lian,  according  to  Viets. 

“Them’s  harsh  words,  Jack.” 


A woodpecker  lit  on  a student’s  head 

And  settled  down  to  drill, 

He  bored  away  for  half  a day 

And  finally  broke  his  bill. 

Note:  Of  course  it  was  a Freshman’s 
head. 

ENG.  IV.  B. 

Mrs.  B. : “Give  your  description.” 

Collins:  “Haven’t  had  time  to 

think.  I’ve  been  talking  to  myself.” 

Hopeless  case,  but  he  must  have 
money  in  the  bank. 

“What  did  Henry  V.  want  to  get 
out  of  France?” 

“A  wife.” 

1918. 

The  results  of  the  Junior  elections 
which  were  held  last  May  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

President,  Jordan  Silver. 

Vice  president,  Elizabeth  Hoxie. 

Secretary,  Priscilla  Watts. 

Treasurer,  Parks  Odenweller. 

Mrs.  Wood  has  been  elected  class 
advisor. 
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ALG.  III.  A. 

Miss  B-l-k : “Keefe,  next  example, 
please.” 

Keefe:  “Haven’t  done  it.” 

Miss  B-l-k:  “Were  they  too  hard  for 
you?” 

Keefe:  “No’m.  I fell  asleep  over 


LATIN. 

Miss  S-k-y  (translating  “Mehercu- 
le”);  “So  help  me,  Hercules!  Why 
isn't  that  swearing,  Miss  Robertson?” 

Miss  R. : “No.  He  was  praying.” 

Miss  R.  (translating  the  same  thing 
a fewr  minutes  later)  : “Oh,  fudge!” 

Miss  S-k-y:  “Why,  is  that  the  way 
you  pray,  Miss  Robertson?” 

Alumni 

As  our  Alumni  rapidly  increase,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  announce  through 
the  pages  of  the  Clarion  just  what  our 
older  friends  are  doing.  Any  informa- 
tion that  concerns  the  Alumni  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  Clarion,  for  its  “Alum- 
ni Notes.”  It  is  always  a pleasure  to 
hear  from  an  A.  H.  S.  graduate  and  it 
will  be  mostly  volunteered  information 
that  will  make  our  Alumni  Notes  in- 
teresting. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Alumni 
is  the  Class  of  1916.  Of  that  class  the 
following  members  have  returned  for  a 
post-graduate  course : Dorothy  Allen, 
Helen  Chellis,  Pauline  Crosby,  Helen 
Hadley,  Katherine  Kennedy,  Ruth 
Leetch,  Elizabeth  Lynch,  May  Lyons, 
Olive  Rich,  Carol  Rowse,  Cora  Wyman, 
Rena  Young.  Harold  Bixby,  David 
Geary.  William  Ivirlin,  Elmer  Lowe, 
Kenneth  Reed,  Moulton  Reycroft, 
George  Saunders  and  Amos  Stevens. 

President  Berquist,  of  ’16.  has  en- 
tered Tufts  College  with  Lawrence 
Pierce  and  John  Waage,  Jr.,  as  class- 
mates. 

Dorothy  Quimby,  our  past  Editor-in- 
Chief,  is  taking  the  Liberal  Arts  course 
in  Boston  University. 


BORROWED  PLUMES. 

Miss  Robertson, — 

“Latin  is  a dead  language, 

As  dead  as  it  can  be. 

It  killed  off  all  the  Romans 
And  now  it’s  killing  me.” 

If  a Chinaman  speaks  broken  Eng- 
lish. would  an  Englishman  speak  brok- 
en China  ? Ex. 

Brilliant  Juniors ! 

First : ‘ ‘ Where  are  you  going  for 
nuts  on  nutting  day?” 

Second:  “Why,  where  do  you  sup- 
pose? Marsters’  Neck.” 

Beware  of  Odenweller!  He’ll  be  af- 
ter your  class  dues  before  you  know  it ! 

Notes 

Marion  Pierce  has  entered  Jackson. 

Rodney  Hardy  is  now  at  Harvard. 
Hardy  distinguished  himself  by  getting 
highest  honors  in  Physics  and  honor- 
able mention  in  French,  in  his  entrance 
examinations.  This  distinction  brings 
much  credit  with  it,  when  one  consid- 
ers the  large  number  of  candidates  who 
took  the  same  entrance  examinations 
as  Hardy. 

Harvard  Dental  School  also  claims  a 
16  graduate  in  its  enrollment,  Oswald 
Banks  having  chosen  this  training  for 
his  profession. 

Among  those  entering  Tech  this  year 
are:  Robert  Black,  ’15,  who  after  work- 
ing m a mine  last  summer,  will  study 
Mining  Engineering;  Eliot  Perkins, 
'16 ; James  Moire,  '16 ; and  Foster 
Doane,  "16.  Russell  Smith,  Daniel 
Hal!  Roger  Hall  and  Leo  Kelley,  all 
of  ’15,  are  Sophomores  at  Tech  this 
year 

Marion  Allen,  Eunice  Eberhardt, 
and  Norah  Johnson,  all  of  ’16,  are  at 
Radcliffe. 

Edith  MacBride,  ’16.  and  Agnes  Liv- 
ingstone, ’16,  are  attending  the  Girls’ 
Latin  School  of  Boston. 

Several  of  our  Alumni  are  engaged 
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in  the  study  of  art.  Arthur  Dallin,  ’16, 
and  Helen  Jardine,  ’16,  attend  the 
New  School  of  Design  and  are  greatly 
absorbed  in  their  work.  This  is  Dal- 
lin’s  second  year  in  the  study  of  art. 

Ruth  Gleason,  ’16,  and  Hilda  Pres- 
cott, ’16,  are  also  developing  artistic 
talents  in  the  Fenway  School  of  Illus- 
tration. 

Priscilla  Crockett,  '16,  and  Vida  Mc- 
Carthy, ’16,  are  studying  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Helen 
Doughty  is  also  studying  music. 

Katherine  Sawyer,  ’16,  and  Anna 
Hooker,  ’16,  are  Freshmen  at  Smith 
College. 

Ruth  Scully,  ’16,  has  entered  Sim- 
mons. 

Many  ’16  boys  attended  the  Platts- 
burg  training  camps  the  past  summer, 
among  whom  were  : William  Anderson, 
William  Barry,  Leonard  Collins,  Fran- 
cis Maguire,  Kenneth  Reed  and  Wil- 
liam Robinson. 

Other  members  of  ’16  are  working 
and  although  we  cannot  furnish  a com- 
plete list,  here  are  some  of  our  toilers 
and  their  occupations : 


Stanwood  Cook  is  with  Geo.  S.  Har- 
rington Co.,  Boston. 

Leonard  Collins  is  with  the  Under - 
hay  Oil  Co. 

William  Robinson  is  engaged  by 
the  United  States  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

Emmett  Keenan  is  employed  by  the 
New  England  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Co. 

Francis  Power,  Charles  McCarthy 
and  Ralph  Hatfield  are  also  working. 

Francis  Maguire,  ’16,  is  preparing 
for  a business  career  in  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Business  admin- 
istration. 

Marguerite  Lamson  is  at  Framing- 
ham Normal  School. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ’16  grad- 
uates, as  well  as  older  Alumni,  whose 
names  have  not  appeared  in  these 
notes.  Let  us  not  forget  to  share  our 
knowledge  of  Alumni  activities  with 
our  A.  H.  S.  friends  by  reporting  them 
through  the  pages  of  the  Clarion.  Any 
Alumni  notes  which  you  can  contri- 
bute help  to  make  our  notes  more  in- 
teresting and  keep  the  school  in  touch 
with  old  friends. 
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Sfielh  Siackey 


This  branch  of  sport  got  under  way 
Monday,  October  16.  The  previous 
Friday  the  girls  met  the  coach.  Miss 
Anna  V.  Condon,  who  also  assists  Miss 
Bowker  in  the  Physical  Training  of 
the  girls.  Miss  Condon  hails  from  Sar- 
gent's and  has  had  much  experience  in 
Field  Hockey  having  played  on  Sar- 
gent Varsity.  The  girls  may  be  seen 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  chas- 
ing the  sphere  at  the  playground.  "We 
wish  them  a successful  season  and  hope 
they  “show  their  heels”  to  our  old 
rival  Lexington.  Miss  Helen  Hadley 
is  again  the  captain  for  the  third  suc- 
cessive year.  That  alone  speaks  for  her 


ability.  About  forty  turned  out  in 
hopes  to  participate  in  the  following 
games : 

Nov.  15 — Arlington  vs.  Newton  at  Newton. 

Nov.  20 — Arlington  vs.  Winchester  at  Win- 
chester. 

Nov  24 — Arlington  vs.  Lexington  at  Arling- 
ton. 

Nov.  29 — Arlington  vs.  Malden  at  Arling- 
ton. 

Dec.  4. — Arlington  vs.  Sargent  2nd  at  Arl- 
ington. 

Dec.  8 — Arlington  vs.  Somerville  at  Arling- 
ton. 

Winthrop  pending. 

"Why  not  all  support  this  phase  of 
athletics  as  well  as  any  other? 


Sfnnthall 


On  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
about  thirty-five  candidates  reported 
to  Mr.  Long  for  football  practice.  The 
team  was  late  in  starting,  owing  to  the 
numerous  cases  of  infantile  paralysis. 
Schools  were  closed  after  a week's 
practice.  This  stopped  practice  and 
cancelled  two  of  the  opening  dates. 
Many  veterans  are  back  strengthening 
the  new  material.  With  a fine  set 
of  second-string  men  the  first  team 
should  account  for  itself  in  a laudable 
manner.  H.  Collins  is  manager  and 


some  good  games  have  been  scheduled. 
Everything  points  toward  a successful 
season. 

Arlington  0 — Belmont  0. 

The  season  opened  October  seven- 
teenth after  several  setbacks.  The 
whole  squad  journeyed  to  Belmont  via 
Arlington  Taxi  service.  Here  our 
neighbors  lined  up  against  A.  H.  S.  for 
Arlington’s  first  encounter.  The  game 
started  with  Arlington  kicking  off  to- 
wards a terrific  wind.  It  was  mainly 
an  offensive  game  for  Arlington.  Ar- 
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lington  would  get  within  a few  yards 
of  the  desired  goal  only  to  lose  the  ball 
on  “downs.”  Our  boys  showed  their 
weakness  in  the  pinches,  being  unable 
to  score.  Long  runs  by  Donnelly,  Ry- 
an and  Geary  failed  to  make  a tally 
and  the  score  read  0 to  0.  Arlington 
has  been  unable  to  score  on  Belmont 
for  the  last  three  years. 

Boston  College  High  12 — Arlington  0. 

On  October  24,  Arlington  was  slated 
to  play  Peabody,  hut  owing  to  a dis- 
agreement of  the  officials  the  game  was 
called  off.  The  date  was  used  for  a 
game  with  B.  C.  H.  at  our  home 
grounds.  The  teams  lined  up  with 
Donnelly  out  of  the  Arlington  lineup 
on  account  of  injuries.  Arlington 
again  performed  the  initiative  kick. 
Boston  College  High  outweighed  Arl- 
ington’s warriors.  Aside  from  their 
weight  B.  C.  II.  had  the  break  of 
the  game.  A drop  kick  by  Boston’s 
fullback  was  stopped  by  Geary 
but  one  of  the  fleet-footed  op- 
ponents seized  the  opportunity  of  scor- 
ing by  falling  on  the  ball  Geary  lost. 


Failing  to  kick  the  goal  the  score  read 
6 to  0.  The  ball  changed  hands  and 
the  half  ended  with  B.  C.  H.  about  to 
score  again.  In  the  last  half  our  op- 
ponents gained  by  successive  rushes 
until  they  scored  another  touchdown. 
This  added  six  more  to  the  first  score. 
Arlington  fought  hard  to  score  but  the 
half  ended  and  the  game  was  over. 
Arlington  showed  a surprisingly  good 
defensive  game.  The  game  produced 
in  Long  a new  fullback  for  A.  H.  S., 
who  showed  up  as  one  who  would 
prove  his  worth  in  games  to  come. 
Geary,  the  newly  elected  captain, 
played  well,  in  fact  every  one  of  the 
eleven  men  could  be  seen  in  every  play. 
“Team  work  wins.”  It  would  mean 
a lot  to  the  team  if  the  Arlington 
Cheering  section  could  be  strength- 
ened. Remaining  games  are  as  follows 
(subject  to  change)):  Nov.  3,  Water- 
town  (abroad)  ; Nov.  10,  open  (at 
home)  ; Nov.  17,  Woburn  (abroad)  ; 
Nov.  25,  Melrose  (at  home)  ; Nov.  30, 
Lexington  (at  home)  a.  m. 

Stanley  N.  Kellogg,  ’17. 
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ffihat  JSc  Gftiink  uf  ©thers 


The  Quarterly  (Stamford,  Conn.) — - 
What  a splendid  idea  to  have  a public 
interview,  so  to  speak,  with  each  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class ! But  we 
wonder  if  the  expense  incurred  was 
not  great. 

The  Argus  (Gardner.  Mass.) — We 
find  your  paper  interesting  and  enter- 
taining. 

The  Brewster  (Wolfboro,  N.  Id.)  — 
Your  senior  hikes  certainly  do  make  us 
envious.  We  can  readily  see  Iioav  they 
carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  the 
hikes — to  foster  a spirit  of  unity. 

The  Oak.  Lilly  and  Ivy  (Milford, 
Mass  ) — Your  graduation  numbers 
were  really  excellent.  We  enjoyed 
them  every  much. 


Cried  a Senior  in  tone  very  bold : 
“Your  sweet  face  I delight  to  behold, 
For  nearly  a year 

I’ve  loved  you,  my  dear, 

And  your  name  is  the  Blue  and  Gold.” 

Ex. 


How  High  School  pupils  answer 
teachers : 

Freshman — Huh  ? 

Sophomore — What  ? 

Junior — What  did  you  say  ? 

Senior — I beg  your  pardon;  I didn’t 
quite  understand  your  question. 

Heard  at  the  Lexington  Game : 

Freshman:  “Look  how  dirty  those 
football  players  are ! Hoav  will  they 
ever  get  that  dirt  off?” 

Sophomore:  “Easy.  What  do  you 
suppose  the  ‘scrub’  team  is  for?” 

Teacher:  “Do  any  of  you  knoAv 

when  William  died? 

“Well,  open  your  books;  he  died  on 
page  11.” 

Junior:  “Did  you  ever  take  chloro- 
form?” 

Freshie:  “No — Who  teaches  it?” 

Teacher  in  Latin:  “Will  you  decline 
eating?” 

Bright  pupil:  “No,  I never  did.” 
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ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  SPA 

Tel.  21708  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  HEIGHTS  Tel.  21709 

1328  Massachusetts  Ave. 

College  Ices — Hot  and  Cold  Drinks — Fruits  in  their  season. 

All  kinds  of  fine  Candies 


TRADE  AT 


AYLWARD’S  MARKET 

East  Arlington 

The  Most  Up-to-Date  in  Town 
None  Better 
Few  as  Good 


S.  BONICK 
LADIES’  TAILOR 

CLEANING,  PRESSING,  REPAIRING 

Formerly  with  Mme.  Driscoll 
182  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Tel.  Arl.  834-R 


SAM  AURELIA 

Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Repairing 
Also  by  Hand 

BEST  WORK  POSSIBLE  GIVEN 
160  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


WALTER  F.  ANGUS  & CO. 

ARLINGTON 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  success  based  on  MERIT  not  TRADI  1 ION 


COME  TO  HYMIE'S 

For  your  School  Supplies,  Fancy  Stationery, 

Booklets,  Holiday  Goods 
Post  Cards  East  Arlington  Streets 
KREEM  BROS. 

Tel.  Connection  198  Massachusetts  Ave. 

DRV  GOODS  MEN'  S FURNISHINGS 

A.  E.  KIRBY 

178  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Opposite  Cleveland 
Street 

EMBROIDERIES  UTOPIAN  YARN 


JOHN  D.  ROSIE 
Merchant  Tailor 
Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing,  Repairing 
037  Massachusetts  Avenue  - Arlington 


J.  N.  Ri>  5ANJIAN 

Fine  Shoe  Repairing  by  Machinery  and  Hand 
SHOE  SHINE  PARLOR 


Regent  Theatre 


192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


V.  ALLEN 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 
49  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Telephone  Connection 


ARLINGTON  FISH  MARKET 
FISH  AND  OYSTERS 

Tel.  1259  Arlington 

194  Massachusetts  Avenue 


Program  Changed  Every 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 


Evenings  at  8.05  Matinees  Daily  at  2.4.» 


Come  in  and  see  the  A.  H.  S.  Class  Pins, 
Class  Rings,  Fobs 
FRED  A.  SMITH 
Jeweler  and  Stationer 

Arlington  Centre 
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E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

SNOW’S  ICE  CREAM  AND 
FANCY  ICES 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 
Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.,  Supplied 
Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

Tel.  Arlington  56 

WM.  WHYTAL  & SON 

G R 0 C E R S 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

189  and  665  Massachusetts  Ave. 
ARLINGTON 
Telephone  1551  and  802-R 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting- 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

Is  at  the 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

M.  N OGILVIE  CO. 

PIANO 
MOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 


For  Home-made  cakes,  go  to 

J.  D.  GODFREY  S 

BAKERY 

HOME-MADE  OATMEAL  BREAD 
Reed’s  Specialties — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 

3 Medford  St..  Arlington 
Pit  one  438-M 


J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 

U NDERTAKERS 

J Medford  Street  - - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts 
Avenue 

FOR  RELIABILITY  AND  CLEAN  SERVICE 
Call 

FOREST  AUTO  TAXI  CO. 

Tel.  Ai  l.  1(500 


HUGHES  & MacDONALD  CO. 
Sanitary  and  Heating  Engineers 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Arlington 

| A Complete  Line  of 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

WALTER  K.  HUTCHINSON 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Provisions 

Farm  Products,  Poultry,  Game,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

Arlington  Arlington  Heights 

If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES 

Butter  and  Tea  Store 

satisfactory  trading  places 

58  Branch  Stores  in  New  England 

631  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON 

D.  BUTTRICK 

POULTRY.  EGOS  AND  CREAM 
Headquarters  in  Arlington  for  Local  Products 


A.  C.  LaBREQUE 
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fftilnrial 


THE  CLARION  extends  to  its  read- 
ers its  most  hearty  wishes  for  a ‘ ‘ Merry 
Christmas”  and  a very  “Happy  New 
Year!” 

What  does  Christmas  mean  to  us  as 
a High  school?  Surely,  it  means  more 
than  a few  days’  vacation  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  term.  There  is  the 
Christmas  spirit  which  should  show  it- 
self in  the  school,  as  well  as  in  the 
home.  This  is  the  spirit  of  giving,  of 
giving  unreservedly  the  best  that  there 
is  in  us  and  that  cheerfully.  The 
A.  H.  S.  stands  high  among  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  state,  because  the 
individuals  in  it  have  given  the  best 
that  there  is  in  them  for  their  school. 
Every  pupil  has  some  of  this  spirit  of 
doing  for  and  helping  others.  There 
isn’t  a fellow  in  the  school  who 
wouldn’t  give  a hand  to  a friend  who 


needed  a lift.  Why  not  give  your 
teachers  and  your  school  a lift  when- 
ever you  have  a chance? 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  let  this  spirit 
show  itself.  Don’t  let  false  pride  pre- 
vent you  from  picking  up  a piece  of 
paper  from  the  floor  or  from  helping 
in  other  small  ways  to  keep  up  the 
good  name  of  our  school.  Just  keep  in 
mind  that  we  have  a splendid  reputa- 
tion to  live  up  to,  and  that  future  suc- 
cess will  come  only  through  co-opera- 
tion and  a true  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
A.  H.  S.  Not  only  will  our  school  bene- 
fit thereby,  but  our  town  also ; and  so. 
Jiving  the  Christmas  spirit  throughout 
the  year,  we  are  putting  to  practical 
use  the  lesson  of  this  season  of  Good 
Will  to  all  men! 


E.  W.  S. 
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dhtanhoe  at  a ifnuthall  (fiante 


The  automobile  came  to  a stand-still 
in  front  of  the  house.  Ivanhoe  rushed 
up  to  it  and  said.  “1.  Wilfred  of  Ivan- 
hoe, challenge  thee  to  mortal  combat.” 
He  drew  his  sword,  waved  it  above 
his  head,  and  brought  it  down  with  all 
his  force  on  the  hood.  It  dented  the 
hood  and  broke  his  sword.  This  made 
him  furious  and  he  rushed  at  it  with 
his  lance.  The  lance  struck  a headlight 
and  shattered  it  to  bits. 

I then  interfered  and  told  him  about 
it  and  its  use.  We  were  to  go  in  it  to 
the  ball  park  and  at  first  he  refused  to 
get  in.  I finally  persuaded  him.  We 
went  slowly  at  first,  but  finally  reached 
the  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

When  we  arrived  we  gave  the  man 
our  tickets  and  went  to  our  seats  which 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  best  boxes 


the  park  afforded.  We  sat  down  and 
Ivanhoe  looked  around  him  and  said, 
“It  behooves  me  to  say  that  we  are  in 
the  wrong  seats.  Without  doubt  we 
are  in  the  seats  meant  for  the  king  and 
his  attendants.”  I told  him  there  was 
no  king  and  anybody  could  sit  there  if 
he  paid  the  proper  price. 

Then  the  game  began.  When  the 
teams  came  together  for  the  first  time 
Ivanhoe  exclaimed,  “By  the  rood,  this 
is  a tournament  worth  seeing.” 

I said,  “This  is  not  a tournament.  It 
is  a game.” 

“Thou  art  wrong,”  he  said.  “This 
is  a tournament.  It  remindeth  me  of 
the  one  I fought  in  as  the  stranger 
knight,  but  in  place  of  armor  they  wear 
pads  and  in  place  of  weapons  they  op- 
pose each  other  by  main  strength.” 
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I said,  “We  call  it  a game.  Do  }rou 
know  what  the  ball  is  for?” 

“Nay,”  said  Ivanhoe.  “I  do  not.” 

I started  to  explain  the  game  when 
from  one  section  of  the  park  came  the 
sound  of  a band.  Ivanhoe  exclaimed, 
“By  St.  George  of  England,  I have 
never  heard  anything  like  that  be- 
fore.” At  last  the  game  ended  and 
Ivanhoe  said,  “I  am  sorely  in  need  of 
something  to  quench  my  thirst.” 


We  took  him  to  a drug  store  and  he 
said,  “I  would  like  a large  goblet  of 
English  wine.”  The  man  stared  and 
then  grinned  and  gave  him  a soda.  He 
drank  it  and  said,  “This  tastes  little 
like  the  wine  I am  used  to,  but  by  the 
Holy  order  of  the  Temple,  it  is  surely 
good.” 

We  rode  home  in  the  evening,  had 
supper  and  went  to  bed. 

Margaret  Chickering,  ’20. 


Ufmtttm}  anh  the  0j>un 


I’m  just  a little  feller  and  my  name 
is  Tommy.  When  I get  grow’d  up,  you 
bet  I’m  gonna  have  a gun  what  won’t 
shoot  cats. 

Gee ! I liked  Tabby  awful  well, 
cause  when  I was  lonesome  I always 
played  with  her,  but  the  gun  shot  her 
and,  now  she’s  dead,  I’m  afraid  to  tell 
Ma. 

Don’t  cha  tell,  if  I tell  ya  about  it? 

The  o’der  day  when  Ma  was  over  ta 
Aunt  Ann's,  I said  ta  Tabby,  “I’d  like 
ta  play  with  that  gun,  Avhat’s  on  the 
shelf  in  the  closet,  jest  ta  see  what  it 
’ud  do.”  Ma  ’ud  never  let  me  play 
with  it  and  I think  I know  why  now. 

So  I climbed  on  a chair  and  got  the 
gun  and  took  it  out-doors.  Course 
Tabby  went  with  me.  I put  the  gun 
on  my  shoulder  and  walked  up  and 


down  the  path  playing  so’jer.  I took 
it  down  ta  look  at  it  and  then,  “Bang.” 
What  a noise ! Then  Tabby  hollered 
and  I runned  away  and  left  the  old 
thing. 

I hid  the  gun,  I won’t  tell  ya  where, 
and  then  I came  back  after  the  banging 
was  over  but  Tabby  wouldn’t  move 
unless  I moved  her,  so  I guess  she  was 
dead. 

When  Ma  asked  me  that  night  where 
Tabby  was,  I said,  “I  don’t  know,  Ma, 
I ain’t  seen  her  sence  this  afternoon.” 

I suppose  I’ll  have  ta  tell,  cause  it 
wouldn’t  be  right  for  me  to  tell  a.  lie 
again.  I had  ta  tell  some  one  so  I 
thought  I’d  tell  you,  but  don’t  tell  Ma, 
will  you? 

Edith  Henderson.  ’20. 


$jma  to  fat  Ojkape  Jfruit 


One  of  the  many  dangers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  danger  of  being  struck 
in  the  eye  by  grape-fruit  juice  when 
eating  it.  First,  get  a strong,  square 
table  and  a chair  and  take  position  in 
chair  at  table  after  having  split  grape- 
fruit into  two  parts.  Place  an  oxygen 
helmet  over  head  and  roll  up  sleeves. 
Then,  place  a rubber  blanket  over  neck 
and  tie  around  waist.  Then  proceed  to 
eat,  grasping  a large,  sharp  spoon  in 
right  hand,  if  right-handed  and  left  if 


left-handed,  and  hold  the  fruit  in  other 
hand  with  a firm  grip.  If  fruit  cannot 
be  dug  out  successfully  sitting  down, 
stand  up,  placing  one  knee  on  chair. 
All  the  dangers  of  eating  this  fruit  will 
then  be  avoided  as  the  juice  when 
striking  the  helmet  rolls  off  down  over 
apron  into  trough  which  is  provided 
for  this  purpose.  I guarantee  this  to 
be  a safe  method. 


R.  Baker,  ’19. 
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®he  Neui  8>uperintenbent 


The  new  superintendent  had  arrived 
at  Biggstown,  which  was  a little  rail- 
road town  in  a very  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  Rockies.  All  the  men  of 
the  town  worked  for  the  railroad. 
Rafferty,  the  foreman  of  the  repair  de- 
partment. perched  up  in  the  cab  of  a 
large  engine,  had  just  concluded  a de- 
scription of  the  new  “super”  to  his 
men.  The  description  could  not  have 
been  very  favorable  judging  from  the 
way  the  men  laughed  and  jeered. 
About  two  hours  afterward  the  “su- 
per” entered  the  repair  shops  and 
walked  up  to  Rafferty. 

“I  thought  I told  you  to  repair  513 
before  87,”  said  Munford,  the  super- 
intendent. 

Rafferty  took  his  time  in  answering 
and  finally  said.  “So  you  did.” 

Munford  looked  at  him  and  said.  “I 
see  you  do  not  intend  to  obey  my 
orders.” 

“I  know  my  own  business  and  do 
not,”  said  Rafferty. 

“Well,  then,  you’re  fired.” 

Rafferty  had  been  fired  before  and 
lie  knew  if  he  left  all  the  men  in  the 
shops  would  follow,  so  he  said.  “Well, 
1 ’m  willing,  only  your  next  reports 
won't  listen  very  well."  The  “super” 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out  of 
the  shops. 

“Come  on.”  said  Rafferty,  and  all 
the  men  walked  out. 

They  had  just  collected  outside  to 
decide  matters  and  the  superintendent 
was  entering  his  office  when  the  whistle 
blew  three  times.  This  meant  a wreck 
somewhere  along  the  line.  The  dis- 
patcher came  running  out  with  the  or- 
ders and  the  wrecker  even  then  was 
being  assembled.  The  men  from  the 
shops  eyed  each  other  and  then  Raf- 
ferty. for  he  was  always  the  leader  at 
a wreck.  Tie  forgot  all  about  Munford 


and  his  quarrel  and  started  on  a run 
for  the  wrecker.  In  ten  minutes  they 
were  on  the  way.  It  was  forty  miles  to 
the  wreck  and  they  made  it  in  as  many 
minutes. 

Arriving  at  the  wreck,  Rafferty  im- 
mediately became  the  leader.  Mun- 
ford, who  had  come  along,  could  do 
nothing  but  help  some  poor  victim 
from  underneath  a car  or  make  him- 
self useful  at  other  places.  The  ex- 
press car  had  caught  fire  and  was  burn- 
ing rapidly  when  Rafferty,  who  had 
been  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  crowd  which  had  col- 
lected around  it.  He  came  running  up 
and  asked  a man  what  the  matter  -was. 
The  man  looked  at  him  in  amazement 
and  said.  “Why,  the  new  ‘super’  has 
gone  inside  that  car ; some  one  told  him 
you  were  in  there.” 

Rafferty  did  not  hesitate  a second 
but  made  a few  leaps  and  landed  in- 
side the  burning  car.  He  nearly 
fainted  but  he  got  as  near  the  floor  as 
he  could  and  crawled  along.  He  finally 
reached  a heap  of  something  which  he 
knew  was  a man.  He  never  could 
really  explain  how  he  got  Munford  to 
the  door,  but  after  what  seemed  a cen- 
tury to  the  crowd,  he  appeared  drag- 
ging himself  and  Munford. 

Two  weeks  afterward  he  was 
perched  up  in  the  cab  of  the  great  en- 
gine. His  hands  were  bandaged  as  he 
had  been  quite  severely  burned,  but  he 
was  making  a speech  just  the  same.  He 
was  talking  about  the  new  “super,” 
but  this  time  his  words  were  different. 
At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  said,  “And 
any  man  who  says  anything  against 
him  will  have  to  settle  with  me,”  dis- 
playing one  of  his  huge  fists  which, 
although  burned,  were  still  serviceable. 

Wesley  Johnson,  ’19. 
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EXTRA 


J.  C.  CAESAR  MURDERED 

Terrible  Tragedy  in  Senate — Mr.  Brutus  Says  All  is  for  the  Best 


Rome,  March  15,  ’44.  10.30  a.  m. — 

As  we  go  to  press  the  whole  city  is  in 
an  uproar  over  the  death  of  our  best 
known  citizen  and  consul,  Mr.  Julius 
C.  Caesar.  Mr.  Caesar  met  a fearful 
death  this  morning  in  the  senate  at  the 
hands  of  a body  of  senators,  including 
Hon.  M.  Brutus,  Trebonius,  Casca,  Cas- 
sius, and  others  of  equal  popularity. 
This  event  is  not  altogether  a surprise, 
for  there  has  been  for  some  time  a feel- 
ing of  discontent  over  Mr.  Caesar’s  ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  Brutus  has  an- 
nounced to  our  special  reporter,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  that  his  death  is  all 
for  the  best. 

The  deceased  left  his  home  soon  after 
eight  o’clock  this  morning  to  attend  an 
early  session  of  Congress.  Upon  leav- 
ing his  taxi  at  the  capitol,  he  Was  sur- 
rounded  by  a mob  asking  loans  from 
their  consul.  Among  these  was  our 
esteemed  citizen,  Hon.  Metellus  Cimber 
and  also  Mr.  Artemidorus.  The  latter 
presented  a petition  to  Caesar,  saying 
that  it  concerned  him  personally,  but 
the  noble  consul  spurned  it  upon  that 
account. 

Once  in  the  senate  house  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  business  of  the  day. 
Senator  Trebonius  was  seen  to  draw 
Anthony  to  one  side,  inviting  him  to  a 
game  of  golf  on  the  next  day.  Our  re- 
porter noticed  that  the  hands  of  the 
clock  pointed  to  exactly  nine  o’clock 
as  the  clerk  finished  his  report.  Mr. 
Cimber  then  urged  his  petition  upon 
Caesar,  supported  in  his  demands  by 
Senators  Brutus.  Casca,  and  Trebonius. 


The  consul  haughtily  refused  to  give 
the  petition  any  consideration,  and 
turned  away  from  the  senators  as  if  to 
dictate  to  his  stenographer.  As  he 
turned,  Casca  struck  him  in  the  neck 
with  a dagger,  and  as  Caesar  struggled 
with  his  foe,  other  senators  drew  and 
struck  at  his  already  mutilated  body. 
Our  noble  consul  resisted  manfully,  en- 
deavoring to  draw  his  revolver,  until 
attacked  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  he  exclaimed,  “Et  tu, 
Brute?”  and  fell,  striking  his  head 
against  a radiator,  at  the  foot  of  Pom- 
pey’s  statue. 

The  consequences  of  this  act  are 
hard  to  foretell.  If  Mr.  Brutus,  Cas- 
sius, and  the  Democratic  party  are  able 
to  persuade  the  public  that  it  really  is 
for  the  best,  they  can  take  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Anthony  and  the  Republican 
party  are  able  to  condemn  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  it  will 
go  hard  for  Brutus.  It  is  rumored  that 
young  Octavius  Caesar  is  already 
speeding  towards  the  capitol  on  a 
special  train,  and  his  arrival  may  have 
important  results. 

As  this  news  is  telegraphed  around 
the  world,  it  is  likely  to  have  very  far- 
reaching  effects,  and  some  fear  is  ex- 
pressed for  the  fidelity  of  the  provinces. 

We  are  asked  to  announce  that  Sena- 
tor Anthony  will  give  the  funeral  ora- 
tion this  afternoon  in  the  Forum.  The 
body  will  be  buried  at  the  close  of  the 
services  in  the  Cemetery  of  Venus. 

Ernest  W.  Spaulding,  ’18. 
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A few  years  ago  Waltham  decided  to 
have  a parade  to  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  feature  of  the  day  was  to 
be  a prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
float  on  exhibit  in  the  parade.  Natural- 
ly we  all  set  our  hearts  on  the  prize. 

1 thought  over  everything  I had 
ever  seen  that  might  be  used  in  a pa- 
rade and  at  last  decided  to  give  a 
“take-off”  of  the  Myopia  Club  which 
occasionally  rode  through  town  on 
their  wonderful  horses  with  their 
thoroughbred  dogs  in  leash. 

I had  four  dogs  of  my  own— differ- 
ent breeds  to  be  sure — but  neverthe- 
less dogs — and  set  out  to  make  a round 
of  the  town  and  gather  in  all  the  dogs 
I could  find.  Some  were  white,  some 
black,  some  brown,  some  gray,  some 
lanky,  lean,  boney  ones,  some  soft, 
fluffy  ones,  some  bull  dogs,  some 
French — and,  in  short,  every  type  of 
brute  or  beast  that  the  broad  empire 
of  Waltham  could  furnish.  When  I 
got  home  I had  exactly  52. 

But  now  something  unforeseen 
crossed  my  peaceful  horizon.  My 
mother  meekly  said,  “Where  are  you 
going  to  keep  those  dogs  until  tomor- 
row?” Indeed,  where  was  I?  Fifty 
dogs,  two  kennels,  an  unfenced  yard, 
and  a strict  mother ! Such  combinations 
were  never  foreseen  by  the  one  who 
said  we  should  live  in  peace.  But  won- 
dering didn’t  help  the  situation  one 
bit.  Something  must  be  done.  Sud- 
denly— strange  things  have  happened, 
though  they  are  rare- — I had  an  Idea!! 
1 could  tie  the  dogs  up  in  the  cellar — 
some  to  the  coal  bin,  some  to  the  steam 
pipes,  some  to  the  stair  railing— oh. 
well,  1 could  get  them  all  standing 
room,  at  least. 

Consequently,  I tied  them  up  in  the 
cellar,  the  overflow  meeting  being  held 
in  the  kitchen,  and  threw  in  a few 
bones.  That  night  I went  to  sleep 
early — no,  not  to  sleep,  to  bed.  and 
tried  to  go  to  sleep.  So  did  every  one 
else  in  the  neighborhood:  but  “try” 


doesn't  always  mean  “succeed.”  This 
was  one  of  the  times  when  it  didn’t. 
Almost  all  of  the  great  schemes  of  the 
world  have  some  weak  point ; so  did 
mine.  I had  failed  to  introduce  the 
dogs  to  each  other.  By  the  melodies 
which  floated  up  from  the  lower  re- 
gions, I judged  the  dogs  were  getting 
acquainted,  and  supposing  that  they 
would  be  qiiiet  after  the  formalities 
were  over  (informalities  would  be  bet- 
ter), I rolled  over  and  again  tried  to 
guide  my  skiff  to  those  mysterious 
realms  of  slumber.  But  alas ! In  less 
than  half  an  hour  I was  in  other 
mysterious  realms  than  slumber — so 
were  several  of  the  neighbors. 

The  ways  in  which  we  tried  to  stop 
that  symphony  of  howls  and  growls  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  Once  I tried 
to  sing — for  they  say  that  music  hath 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast — 
but  so  did  they  and  I thought  I had 
better  stop. 

The  next  morning,  after  about  two 
hours  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  I 
found  myself  mounted  on  an  old 
“nag”  that  was  used  in  the  day  time 
to  draw  a fish  cart,  with  47  dogs  (five 
had  broken  loose  in  the  night),  waiting 
to  start  down  the  line  of  march. 

At  first  the  idea  of  the  band,  the  peo- 
ple and  general  excitement  seemed  to 
mystify  and  amuse  the  dogs,  but — 

The  horse,  as  I said,  was  old,  the 
rider,  as  1 have  inferred,  was  foolish. 
Never  before  in  my  life  had  I worn 
spurs — naturally,  I wondered  how  they 
worked.  When  I came  to  the  center  of 
the  town,  a few  yards  from  the  judges’ 
stand,  I decided  to  see.  I dug  in  the 
spurs;  the  horse  started — and  kept  go- 
ing. By  the  time  I reached  the  judges 
—and  it  was  only  a few  seconds  for  we 
were  going  at  “some”  speed — there 
was  not  one  single  dog  on  either  side, 
before,  or  behind,  which  was  not  at 
war  with  his  next  door  neighbor,  and 
in  many  instances  there  were  regular 
mob  riots. 
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1 sat — or  rather  hung — on  the  horse 
as  gracefully  and  with  as  ranch  dignity 
as  possible. 

The  rest  of  that  ride,  until  1 landed 
a few  hundred  yards  away  in  a soft 
spot  near  the  gutter,  is  too  bloody  and 
hair-raising  to  recall. 

I remember,  however,  that  when  I 
regained  my  composure  and  looked 
around  I had  two  lonely,  woe-begotten 
dogs  on  those  chains  and  forty-five 
collars — all  sizes  and  all  descriptions. 

Seeking 

Clara  lived  in  a lonely  cottage  on  the 
mountain  side.  Far  below  she  could 
see  the  village,  and  the  people  moving 
about,  and  when  she  was  lonely  she 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  at  them. 
In  the  autumn  she  often  gazed  down  at 
the  children  playing  about,  and  the 
women  going  from  door  to  door. 

As  she  stood  at  her  open  door  one 
cold,  clear  morning,  she  heard  faintly 
the  chiming  of  the  bells.  She  listened 
and  knew  the  melody  they  played. 

“It  is  Christmas!”  cried  Clara. 
“They  are  playing  a sacred  hymn.” 

She  turned  back  and  ate  her  break- 
fast, but  her  thoughts  were  in  the  vil- 
lage. Well  she  could  picture  the  .joy- 
ous scenes,  the  merry  wishes,  and  the 
gifts  for  old  and  young. 

“There  is  a gift  for  me  somewhere,” 
said  the  girl.  “I  will  go  and  seek  it.” 

She  wrapped  some  food  in  a pack- 
age, and  started  down  the  mountain. 

Half  way  down  the  mountain  side 
she  overtook  an  old  man,  walking  slow- 
ly with  bent  head. 

“Merry  Christmas  to  you,  father, 
and  where  are  you  going  this  day?” 
said  Clara. 

“I  am  going  to  the  city  to  seek  work 
so  that  T can  buy  bread,”  replied  the 
man. 

“Have  you  any  food  for  your  jour- 
ney? Then  take  half  of  mine.  It  is  a 
Christmas  gift.” 

After  the  old  man  had  taken  the 
bread  and  left.  Clara  realized  her  kind 
act.  Then  she  saw  some  birds  about 


The  only  soul  who  addressed  me  for 
some  time  was  a man  from  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.,  whose  gentle  words  I shall 
never  forget. 

It  was  some  time  before  1 had  the 
courage  to  return  those  collars,  and 
dared  inquire  after  the  health  of  the 
family  pets.  But  when  1 did,  I found 
they  were  all  “resting  comfortably” 
at  least— “the  little  dears” — and  so 
was  I,  for  I got  the  fifty  dollars. 

Ethel  Burt,  '17. 

for  a (Sift 

in  the  snowy  trees  and  she  crumbled 
up  some  bread  for  them. 

“Another  gift!”  she  cried,  “and  I 
thought  I had  nothing.  Why,  I am 
rich,  here  I have  given  two  gifts,  and 
perhaps  I can  find  some  one  to  whom  I 
can  give  another.” 

Later  she  met  a gypsy  woman  carry- 
ing her  babe.  Clara  stopped  with  a 
kind  greeting,  and  seeing  that  both  the 
babe  and  mother  were  cold  she  gave 
the  woman  her  cloak  as  a Christmas 
gift. 

Clara  then  went  into  the  village. 
The  bells  still  chimed  from  the  church. 
She  went  in  and  sat  awhile  in  the  quiet 
church  to  rest  for  her  journey  home. 
When  she  felt  in  her  pack  for  her  ker- 
chief. she  felt  something  that  had  not 
been  there  before.  She  drew  it  out, 
and  found  in  her  hands  the  jeweled 
Christmas  crown. 

Now  in  that  land  there  was  a story 
that  an  angel  in  heaven  gave  a gift  to 
one  of  her  children  on  Christmas  day. 
Clara  knew  that  blessings  would  follow 
her  as  long  as  she  possessed  it. 

She  put  it  on  her  head  and  went 
forth,  and  all  who  saw  her  questioned 
what  she  had  done  to  win  it. 

“You  must  have  given  great  gifts,” 
they  said. 

“No,”  said  Clara,  “I  came  seeking, 
and  I saw  those  who  needed  what  lit- 
tle I had  and  I gave  it  to  them.  But 
the  crown  was  given  me  as  God’s 
grace.” 

Edith  E.  Meehan,  ’17. 
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As  November  draws  to  a close,  the 
prevailing  thought  in  the  minds  of 
every  one  seems  to  be  about  Christmas 
presents.  Some  people,  of  course,  are 
more  concerned  about  what  they  are 
going  to  get,  while  others  are  figuring 
on  how  to  crowd  a big  list  into  a small 
poeketbook,  but  the  number  of  people 
who  have  these  as  main  ideas  is  less  by 
far  than  the  number  that  entertain 
these  thoughts  only  as  occupants  of 
their  innermost  minds. 

The  usual  procedure  is  as  follows : 
Make  out  a list,  cut  it  down,  and  then 
reflect  on  the  depleted  condition  of 
finances. 

I adopted  this  schedule  and,  after 
due  reflection,  decided  to  raise  money 
somehow. 

This  is  how  I did  it. 

I first  borrowed  money  from  my 
mother  on  security  of  washing  the 
dishes  on  some  far-distant  occasion. 

Secondly,  seeing  an  “ad”  in  the  pa- 
per which  said  that  Lew  Fields  was 
playing  at  the  Majestic  theatre,  I got  a 
couple  of  iron  men  from  my  father,  so 
that  I might  see  this  most  excellent 
comedian.  I didn’t  go;  that  made  four 
dollars  for  handkerchiefs. 

Thirdly,  having  saved  up  (most  of) 
my  Buffalo  nickels,  new  dimes,  and 
Lincoln  pennies,  I added  this  amount 
to  the  fund,  bringing  the  total  to  $4.16. 

In  the  fourth  place,  seeing  a dandy 
storage  battery  in  a display  window,  I 
didn’t  buy  it,  thereby  earning  five  dol- 
lors  more,  total  when  this  is  added, 
$4.16. 

My  fifth  was  a brilliant  idea,  if  1 do 
say  it.  I cut  out  banana  splits,  got  hot 
chocolate  instead,  saved  a nickel,  spent 
it  for  gum.  Net  earning  $0.00.  Total 
to  date,  $4.16. 

Sixthly,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
well-meaning  friend.  I decided  to  walk 
to  school  every  morning,  but,  as  I 
walked  anyhow,  this  didn’t  get  me  any 


farther.  Total  still,  $4.16. 

Next,  on  the  plea  that  the  high  cost 
of  face  powder  in  Brazil  made  it  neces- 
sary, I secured  an  increase  of  two 
plunks  in  my  monthly  allowance. 

Hip!  Hip!  Hoorav!!!  Total  now, 
$6.16. 

Seventhly,  I bearded  (I  mean  mous- 
tached) my  father  in  his  den,  kept  him 
from  supper  about  twenty  minutes, 
until  overcome  by  my  eloquence  (and 
possession  of  the  key  for  the  den)  he 
“shelled  out”  three  more  counters. 
Total,  now  $9.16. 

Eighthly,  and  lastly,  but  not  leastly, 
I conceived  a most  daring  and  brilliant 
plan.  I said  that  the  carburetur  was 
missing  from  the  differential,  and  I 
couldn’t  find  it.  After  waiting  a few 
moments  to  estimate  the  sentiment  of 
my  hearers  toward  me,  I gently  broke 
the  news  that  I thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  the  car  up  for  the 
winter.  (Just  as  a little  insert,  I sup- 
pose that  when  I reach  the  Heavenly 
Gates,  Gabriel  will  confront  me  with 
this  most  awful  piece  of  evidence 
against  my  reputation  for  never  telling 
a lie). 

There  was  one  thing  I neglected  to 
mention  to  the  family,  however,  and 
that  was  the  fact  that  the  car  didn't 
use  gas  when  not  running.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  trifling  omission,  I kept 
drawing  mv  gas  allowance.  Total  to 
date,  $14.16. 

This  amount  seemed  to  fill  all  re- 
quirements so  I started  in  town  to  buy 
my  presents. 

On  the  way,  I passed  the  window  of 
the  George  Saunders  Company,  and 
saw  a peach  of  a rotary  spark  gap  in 
the  window,  price  $15.00. 

Needless  to  say,  I succumbed  to  the 
temptation,  and  I bought  my  presents 
on  the  family  charge  accounts. 

C.  A.  Palmer,  ’18. 
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Att  Afternoon  of  Uftelb  jockey  Practice 


The  athletic  field  is  empty  except  for 
Miss  Condon,  the  beloved  coach,  and  a 
small  group  of  girls  about  her.  She  is, 
as  usual,  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  girls.  They  are  coming  from 
the  railroad  track,  from  the  archway, 
and  down  the  steps.  In  a jiffy  most 
of  them  are  ready,  with  bloomers  and 
middies  on.  and  their  little  white  caps 
with  the  red  “A,”  some  with  shin 
guards  and  sneekers,  others  with  boots. 
The  sun  is  hidden  behind  the  clouds, 
and  a strong  wind  has  sprung  up.  but 
this  does  not  bother  the  girls  much. 

The  whistle  blows  and  they  gather 
about  the  coach,  then  having  had  po- 
sitions assigned,  they  run  out  on  the 
field.  Again  the  whistle  blows  and 
now  the  fun  has  begun.  A “tie”  drib- 
bles the  ball  down  the  field  while  our 
coach  frantically  tells  her  to  “Pass! 
Pass!  Pass  to  your  wing.”  The  ball  is 
suddenly  stopped  by  two  fat  legs  and 
sent  back  by  the  force  of  the  fat  arms, 
members  of  same  family  as  the  legs. 
“Sticks”  makes  sticks  and  the  whistle 
is  blown.  Hardly  a second  after  the 
“no  ties”  have  taken  the  free  hit, 
“sticks”  are  made  again  by  some  fran- 
tic player.  Miss  Condon,  hardened  to 
this  mistake,  lets  some  go  by.  The  ball 


goes  out,  although  a heroic  effort  is 
made  by  “Wingy”  to  save  it.  A bully 
off  now  and  the  familiar  words  are 
heard,  “Ground-sticks,  ground-sticks, 
ground-sticks,  hit!”  There  is  fighting 
going  on  now  and  a variety  of  legs  and 
arms  and  heads  are  seen,  when  sud- 
denly somebody  yells,  “Goal!”  It 
didn’t  seem  possible  that  a ball  could 
get  by  that  heap,  but  it  was  sent 
through  a corner  by  “Ged.”  The  prac- 
tice continues  during  which  E.  Roberts 
tries  to  stand  on  her  head,  while  C. 
Wyman  kneels  before  the  goal,  Capt. 
“Had”  sits  on  the  ball  and  “Batey” 
breaks  two  sticks.  That  famous  ex 
clamation,  “Oh!  my  toe,”  is  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  “Babe.”  During 
the  rests,  “Kimmey”  is  busy  with  the 
“Kitten,”  healing  skinned  knuckles, 
and  taking  other  courageous  parts, 
mending  broken  hearts  and  necks  and 
renewing  the  “school  spirit”  among 
us,  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 

It  is  getting  dark  and  cold  but  they 
still  play  on,  saying,  “Just  one  more 
goal.”  At  last,  happy  but  tired,  they 
gather  up  their  belongings  and  leave, 
by  as  many  directions  as  they  came,  all 
thinking  of  the  next  game. 

Eleanor  Willard  Bateman.  ’19. 


My  Charge  Account 


By  the  death  of  my  uncle  I was  left 
in  very  reduced  circumstances.  A 
small  annual  interest  and  the  claim  to 
his  large,  beautiful  country  estate  was 
left  to  me  by  his  will.  But  as  ever 
with  my  queer  old  uncle,  there  were 
conditions.  I must  live  on  this  estate 
for  two  years,  not  leaving  for  a perio  T 
of  time  longer  than  two  days.  If  I 
lived  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  will, 
the  estate  and  all  the  property  that 
went  with  it  were  mine  at  the  end  of 
two  years. 

“How  perfectly  ridiculous!”  I ex- 
claimed. as  Mr.  Brown  read  the  will. 
I well  knew  that  country  estate  for 


hadn’t  I spent  every  summer  there 
with  my  queer,  peculiar  old  uncle  ever 
since  he  had  adopted  me  ten  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  eight?  Oh.  yes!  I knew 
it  only  too  well.  There  were  plenty 
of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  chickens, 
but  there  wasn’t  a young  person,  ex- 
cept Jack  Hamlin,  a very  jolly  person 
indeed  but  not  much  good  considering 
that  he  spept  most  of  his  time  at  a law 
school  in  the  city.  However,  there  was 
dear  old  Mammy  and  Joe  to  be  thought 
of.  Joe  and  Mammy  were  colored 
servants  who  had  lived  with  my  uncle 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  they  must 
not.  now  that  they  were,  as  Joe  said. 


12 
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"gittiug  mality  stiff  wid  de  rheume- 
tiz,  ” be  deprived  of  their  home.  I 
resolved  to  go  to  the  country  and  stick 
it  out  as  long  as  possible. 

After  a week.  I found  myself  in  the 
country  still  in  the  best  of  health  and 
established  in  business,  amusing  chil- 
dren for  a living,  much  to  the  sorrow 
of  Mammy  and  Joe.  My  charges  were 
four  who  lived  at  the  house  the  year 
around.  “You  are  such  a young,  girl,  ” 
was  the  complaint  of  everybody. 
“Yes,  so  very  young  to  take  ze  charge 
of  ze  little  Nino.”  said  one  Italian  man. 
who  had  placed  the  most  troublesome 
bit  of  humanity  I had  ever  seen  in  my 
charge  for  six  months. 

Nino  was  my  first  and  Annette  my 
second.  Annette  was  a little  French 
girl.  She  was  seven  years  old  and 
very  slight  and  pretty,  but  her  beauti- 
ful mother,  who  was  now  traveling, 
had  brought  Annette  up  to  believe  she 
was  a goddess  let  straight  down  from 
Heaven  on  a golden  cord.  My  other 
two  charges  were  Americans,  two  small 
girls,  and  though  troublesome  enough, 
goodness  knows,  not  possessed  with  so 
many  moods  and  caprices  as  Nino  and 
Annette. 

‘ ‘ Here  he  am.  Missy. ' ’ said  the  voice 
of  Mammy  at  my  elbow.  At  last  the 
young  culprit  stood  before  me.  It  was 
Nino  after  being  gone  all  day.  1 was 
glad  enough  to  see  him  but  where  had 
the  child  been?  Poor  Joe  had  been 
hobbling  around  all  day  hunting  for 
him  and  informed  me  about  an  hour 
ago  he  thought  “by  the  way  ob  his 
thinkings  dat  de  place  de  young  rascal 
was  had  bin  sperited  away.” 

“Nino,  where  have  you  been?”  I 
demanded.  His  long,  dark  curls  were 
shorn  and  his  suit  was  flying  in  rib- 
bons. Nino  had  tact  and  cunning  and 
I knew  it.  “Mea  carissima,  you  are 
not  angry  with  Nino?  He  loves  you. 
ah  1 see  for  yourself  what  he  has 
brought  you.”  He  held  out  his  dirty, 
grubby,  little  hand  for  me  to  view  his 
present.  A poor,  little  robin's  egg  lay 
in  his  hand.  So  he  had  been  robbing 


a bird’s  nest.  He  must  certainly  be 
punished.  But  his  curls ! His  father 
would  be  wild  and  I could  not  possibly 
get  them  to  grow  long  again  in  six 
months. 

“You  are  not  angry  with  Nino,  mea 
carissima?”  Nino  was  inquiring  again 
hopefully.  Oh,  no ! I was  not  angry. 
Who  could  be  angry  at  such  a darling 
little  child  as  Nino?  I — I was  boiling. 
Hot  tears  rose  to  my  eyes.  I took  Nino’s 
hand  and  marched  him  into  the  house. 
In  his  own  room  I tried  to  talk  to  him. 
Nino  saw  the  tears  of  anger  in  my  eyes. 
“You  are  crying,”  he  said,  “you  are 
crying  because  Nino  is  bad.  Kiss  him. 
he  will  not  be  bad  any  more.” 

“No.  Nino,”  I said,  as  I kissed  him. 
"Run  down  stairs  and  get  a clean  suit 
from  Mammy.  If  you  have  good  luck 
and  are  put  straight  to  bed  after  sup- 
per you  will  not  be  bad  again  until  to- 
morrow. 

Nino  was  not  bad  again  that  night. 
In  fact,  the  next  day’s  sun  was  almost 
setting  before  Nino  again  troubled  me. 
Joe  had  just  finished  milking  when  I 
heard  the  strangest  sort  of  a noise  com- 
ing from  the  back  kitchen  I had  ever 
heard.  It  was  between  a wail  and  a 
laugh  and  my  heart  immediately  took 
the  elevator  to  my  mouth.  I stood  for 
a moment  petrified  with  fear,  then 
grabbing  up  the  infant  whom  a lady 
had  given  to  my  care  that  morning.  I 
ran  toward  the  back  of  the  house. 

Mammy  met  me  in  the  doorway.  She 
certainly  was  a picture  of  distress. 
Her  little  white  cap  that  she  always 
wore  was  awry.  She  was  holding  up 
her  full  skirts  in  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  she  was  holding  Annette.  “What 
is  it.  Mammy,  what  is  the  matter?”  I 
asked,  breathlessly. 

“Lord  a massy,  hear  the  chile  talk!” 
said  Mammy.  “Yo  hab  de  very  great 
privilege  of  stepping  inside  de  doorsill 
and  viewing  de  havoc  yourself.”  I 
pushed  Mammy  aside  and  opening  the 
back  kitchen  door,  found  myself  in  the 
cream  room. 

The  siege  of  Troy  was  the  first  thing 
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that  flashed  through  my  mind.  Kit- 
tens, cream  and  pups  were  everywhere, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  all  stood  Mary 
and  Lily,  the  two  little  American  girls, 
and  Nino,  who  held  a squirming  little 
pup  covered  with  thick  cream  in  his 
arms.  Mammy  had  rescued  Annette. 
The  children  had  meant  to  give  the 
kittens  and  pups  a saucerful  of  milk, 
but  the  cream  cans  had  proved  too 
heavy  for  their  little  arms,  and  losing 
their  balance  had  let  fall  cream,  cans, 
and  all,  flooding  the  floor  with  milk 
and  cream.  The  kittens  and  pups, 
thinking  it  was  Thanksgiving  or  Merry 
Christmas,  resolved  to  drink  up  as 
much  as  their  little  bellies  could  hold 
and  roll  around  the  floor  in  the  rest. 
1 reprimanded  all  the  children  severe- 
ly and  after  Mammy  and  1 had  finished 
our  contract  in  the  bathroom  washing 
them  up,  I sent  them  all  to  bed. 

Nino  was  the  last  to  say  his  prayers 
that  night  and  when  I told  him  to  ask 
God  to  forgive  him  for  being  such  a 


bad  boy  and  for  hitting  Annette  that 
day,  he  told  me  he  was  glad  he  spilt 
the  cream  ’cause  God  teaches  you  are 
to  be  generous  and.  as  far  as  Annette 
went,  she  hit  him  three  times  before 
he  touched  her.  “But  what  if  An- 
nette should  die  tonight,  Nino?  How 
would  you  feel  when  you  knew  that 
God  had  taken  her  to  Heaven  without 
being  forgiven  by  you?”  I asked  him. 

Nino  thought  this  over  for  a long- 
time. Presently  he  sat  up  in  bed  and 
ran  his  hands  through  his  shorn  curls. 
“Well.”  he  /ejaculated,  “I  suppose 
I’ll  forgive  her,  but  if  she  don’t  die  to- 
night. she’d  better  look  out  in  the 
morning.  ’ ’ 

Many  were  the  trials  and  troubles  1 
had  with  my  little  crew  before  the  two 
years  were  up,  but  as  Jack  Hamlin 
said,  when  he  returned  from  law 
school,  “You  have  had  the  experience 
anyway  and  that  helps  some.” 

Minonah  M.  Lewis,  18 


©rchestra  Nntcs 


The  first  business  meeting  of  the 
orchestra  was  held  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
23,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers 
for  this  year,  the  result  being  Louis 
Patriquin,  ’17,  president;  Lawrence 
Chellis,  '17,  treasurer;  Evelyn  Cham- 
berlain, "17,  secretary  and  librarian. 

The  orchestra  is  now  holding  its 
regular  rehearsals,  on  Thursdays,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Miss  Ruth  Pres- 


cott.* Miss  Lindaquist  is  acting  as  sub- 
director. 

The  orchestra  has  been  sorry  to  lose 
a few  members  but  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing twelve  new  members. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
orchestra  will  play  for  the  Thursday 
morning  Assemblies,  as  it  did  in  the 
past  year. 

Evelyn  Chamberlain.  Secretary. 


IfjimnrahU  Jfletttiim 


Diary  of  De  Bracy 

His  Tribute 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas. . 
A Warning  to  Late  Risers 

How  We  Have  Fires 

Was  It  a Dream? 

A Fisherman’s  Christmas 


John  Ericson,  ’20 

Alice  Melley,  ’19 

..Dorothy  Roberts,  ’18 

Clara  Allen,  ’18 

William  Kenneston.  '18 
. . .Harriet  Johnson.  19 
. . .Sterling  Webber,  ’19 
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■|3uhltr  ©pinion — ©uips  atth  ©uisses 


Little  Rocks  and  Boulders. 

Little  Chunks  of  Slate, 

Make  the  Coalman’s  fortune, 
Something  rich  and  great. 


“Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes." 

Algic  Teacher— “How  many  quarts 
in  a gallon?’’ 

Freshy — “There  are  three.” 

Teacher  — “Now,  carefully,  how 
many  quarts  in  a gallon?" 

Freshy — ‘ ‘ Four.  ’ ’ 

This  is  a Freshman  joke.  Bears 
some  relation  to  the  English  type, 
doesn’t  it? 


Have  you  been  in  to  hear  Billy  Sun- 
day yet?  If  not,  you  have  missed 
something. 


Passed  in  by  Anon. 

Senior,  taking  room  in  hotel  which 
is  over  bowling  alley — “Is  this  room 
quiet?” 

Porter— “Oh,  yes  sir.  you  can  hear  a 
pin  drop.” 

Was  Room  15  ever  like  that  at  1.05? 


“A  blotter  is  the  thing  we  look  for 
while  the  ink  is  drying,”  writes  a 
senior. 

Did  it  take  much  time  to  discover 
that,  Senior? 


Post  mortem  of  last  month’s  Clarion. 

Judging  by  Stevens’  article,  he 
should  be  an  expert  at  “stalling”  a 
teacher  when  he  didn’t  do  his  lesson. 

Miss  Allen’s  article  on  page  eighteen 
states  something  of  which  the  Fresh- 
men should  take  notice. 

Where  were  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshmen  class  notes?  Get  busy, 
editors. 

The  report  of  the  Athletic  depart- 
ment looks  better  in  the  current  issue 
than  in  the  previous  one. 


Evidently  this  one  comes  from  a 
Soph  who  has  just  started  Geometry. 

To  prove  that  a Freshman  is  an  af- 
fliction. 

Proof  I — A Freshman  is  new. 

Proof  II — “New”  means  “not  old." 
Proof  III — “Old”  means  “stale.” 
Proof  IV — “Stale”  means  not 

“fresh.” 

Proof  V — “Fresh”  means  “smart.” 
Proof  VI- — A “smart”  is  a pain. 
Proof  VII — A “pain”  is  affliction. 
Proof  VIII — Therefore,  a Freshman 
is  an  affliction. 


“A  Senior”  suggests  that  the  school 
form  a chess  and  checker  team  to  play 
one  made  up  by  the  faculty.  If  you 
like  the  idea,  speak  to  your  student 
councilor  about  it. 


Collins  tells  us  that — 

A Freshman  knows  not  and  knows 
not  that  he  knows  not. 

A Soph  knows  not  and  knows  that 
be  knows  not. 

A Junior  knows,  but  knows  not  that 
he  knows. 

And  a Senior  knows,  and  knows  that 
he  knows. 

Did  those  noses  and  knots  ever  get 
mixed.  Hubber? 


We  extend  a cordial  invitation  to 
Mr.  Minard  to  speak  to  us  some  morn- 
ing in  assembly. 


We  now  come  to  consideration  of  the 
railroad  question. 

Having  considered,  we  pass  on. 


Have  you  noticed  the  work  of  the 
Field  Hockey  team?  Read  about  their 
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most  successful  season  in  the  Athletic- 
department. 


Health  Hint— “If  you  stay  outside 
during  recess,  you  will  be  in  better 


shape  for  the  next  two  periods.” 


What’s  the  use  of  a last  line  any- 
how? Nobody  ever  reads  it. 

C.  A.  Palmer.  18. 


Jiauma  anh  Jiieres 


It  seems  to  me  a shame  that  more 
students  do  not  take  up  the  game  of 
chess.  No!  That’s  not  meant  to  be  a 
joke.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the 
game  even  to  a slight  degree  is  struck 
with  the  similitude  between  the  life 
of  men  and  the  life  of  the  integers  of 
chess  force.  This  sounds  as  if  I were 
decidedly  cranky,  but  nevertheless. 
“Pawns  and  Pieces”  do  exert  influence 
on  the  courses  of  their  neighbors,  and 
on  the  character  of  the  board  in  gen- 
eral. This  is  the  life  of  which  I speak. 
In  the  same  way,  the  moves  of  men 
exert  influence  for  good  or  bad  on 
their  contemporaries : and  the  trend 


of  a man’s  life  often  (even  if  he  is  sac- 
rificed) gives  a boost  to  the  side  of 
good. 

To  use  chess  terms : Aim  to  be  a 

queen,  don’t  be  a pawn.  If  you  wake 
up  finding  that  you  are  a pawn  in  the 
game  of  life,  don’t  be  a sluggard; 
there’s  a chance  that  you’ll  be 
queened  yet. 

Of  course,  every  one  can’t  be  a queen ; 
but  remember,  an  active  knight  is  far 
better  than  an  inactive  rook  who  is 
hemmed  in  on  every  side.  Therefore, 
wake  up  now,  decide  what  your  move 
is,  and  fight  to  checkmate  evil. 

Parry  Reiche,  ’17. 


lebattng  Qflub 


Owing  to  the  very  small  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Forum  last  year, 
it  was  decided  that  this  club  should  be 
abandoned  and  the  debating  club  re- 
sume its  usual  duties.  A debate  in  our 
school  hall  has  been  arranged  with 
Cambridge  Latin  for  Feb.  10.  The 
subject  for  this  debate  has  not  vet  been 

Mg 

He’s  a nice  brown  dog 
As  sound  as  a ring, 

He’ll  be  eight  years  old 
If  he  lives  till  spring. 

He  sleeps  all  day 
And  he  howls  all  night; 

When  he  doesn’t  do  this, 

He  gets  in  a fight. 


chosen.  Mr.  Epstein  will  again  coach 
this  department  and  a good  team  is 
expected  to  represent  the  school.  Try- 
outs for  the  team  will  be  held  early  in 
January.  If  the  whole  school  would 
back  up  this  team,  the  school  this  year 
ought  to  make  up  for  the  defeats  suf- 
fered last  year. 

Bag 

He  has  four  long  legs 
And  he’s  full  of  fleas. 

And  he  has  a hard  time  chasing  these. 
His  tail  stands  up, 

And  his  back  sinks  in, 

But  he’s  a pretty  good  dog 
F*r  the  shape  he’s  in. 

Hazel  Cooledge,  ’18. 
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On  the  evening  of  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 6,  in  the  High  School  hall.  Marshall 
Darrach  gave  a fine  recital  of  Shake- 
speare's “Tempest."  It  was  very  well 
attended  by  an  audience  of  both  High 
School  pupils  and  adults.  Mr.  Darrach 
was  well  applauded  for  he  was  at  his 
best,  and  held  the  interest  of  his  audi- 
ence throughout  the  evening.  These 
entertainments,  which  are  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pratt  fund,  are  cer- 
tainly very  much  appreciated. 

* * # * 

Here  in  this  building  there  are 
classes  in  American,  Ancient,  and  Mod- 
ern History,  studying  the  wars  of 
Washington,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon, 
wars  which  have  surely  influenced  the 
progress  of  nations  and  of  races  to  a 
very  great  extent.  But  even  as  they 
read  of  Hannibal  and  of  Lincoln,  history 
is  being  made  as  it  was  never  made  be- 
fore, by  men  whose  deeds  will  be  read 
hundreds  of  years  hence,  but  whom  Ave 
consider  mere  politicians  and  generals 
whose  battles  bore  us  as  avc  read  the 
daily  press.  Alexander  and  WTlliam 
the  Conqueror  have  shaped  history  up 
to  the  present  time,  but  the  Great  War 
is  shaping  it  for  the  future.  We  take 
too  little  interest  in  that  terrible  strug- 
gle. Read  the  war  neAvs  every  day  in  a 
good  paper.  Form  your  own  opinions, 
and  study  the  campaigns  of  Von  Hin- 
denberg,  Joffre.  and  French,  in  the 
greatest  Avar  the  Avorld  has  ever 
knoAvn ! 

# # * * 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  14.  a 


reception  was  given  in  the  Junior  High 
school  building  by  the  Arlington 
Teachers'  club  to  Mr.  Minard,  our  neAv 
superintendent,  and  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
our  neAv  principal. 

A short  meeting  of  those  pupils  in- 
terested in  dramatics  and  in  the  form- 
ing of  a dramatic  club  Avas  held  on 
Tuesday.  December  5.  Mr.  Wallace 
spoke  to  them  of  the  \ralue  and  Avork 
of  such  an  organization  in  the  school. 
On  a later  date,  officers  Avere  elected 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  their 
Avork  discussed.  This  club  Avill  act  as 
a nucleus  to  any  Avork  of  a dramatic 
sort  Avhich  the  school  may  take  up.  It 
Avill  be  a fine  organization,  full  of  in- 
terest for  its  members  and  of  great 

service  to  the  school. 

# * 

On  the  Tuesday  preceding  our 
ThanksgiA’ing  vacation,  Ave  had  brief 
exercises  in  the  Assembly  hall.  Mr. 
Wallace  spoke  a feAV  Avords  to  ns  of 
Thanksgfving  and  of  its  Avorth  and 
meaning  to  us.  Herbert  Collins  gave 
a recitation  entitled  “The  First 
Thanksghdng. 

* * # * 

On  tAvo  occasions  avc  have  been  rep- 
resented by  a body  of  pupils  at  serv- 
ices in  the  Billy  Sunday  Tabernacle  in 
Boston.  All  Avho  Avent  thought  that 
the  trip  Avas  Avell  Avorth  their  Avhile. 
Billy  Sunday  is  one  of  the  most  talked- 
of  Americans  of  today,  and  avc  appre- 
ciate the  splendid  opportunities  Avhich 
have  been  given  us  to  hear  him. 
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“P.”  “G.”  NOTES. 

“Dave"  Geary  has  become  a chem- 
ist; it  is  astonishing  to  watch  how 
quickly  he  can  juggle  tubes. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  “IV’ 
G.”  girls  were  not  allowed  to  play 
on  the  field  hockey  team  this  fall;  that 
is,  in  the  final  games  of  the  season. 
Helen  Hadley,  Pauline  Crosby,  Kath- 
erine Kennedy  and  Cora  Wyman  were 
the  unfortunates. 

"We  have  noticed  Harold  Bixby  and 
Amos  Stevens  dancing  with  a good 
many  different  girls  at  the  recess 
period.  Careful  boys,  remember  what 
‘ ‘ she  ’ ’ will  say  ! ! ! 

The  class  of  191G  is  to  hold  a reunion 
on  Friday,  the  22d  in  the  High 
School  Gymnasium.  A short  entertain- 
ment is  planned;  also  refreshments  and 
dancing  are  scheduled. 


1917. 

In  Cooking : 

Miss  S.  (after  having  the  class  sam- 
ple a neAv  soup)  : “Don’t  you  think  the 
tomato  adds  a rather  unusual  flavor?" 

Kim.:  “Yes.  indeed  VERY  un- 

usual ! ! ! 


History  IV  B. : 

Brokinshire’s  serious  remark:  “In 

the  South,  laws  were  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  ‘ RESSURECTION ’ of  the 
slaves. ' ’ 

(I  wonder  is  he  a Spiritualist?) 


The  Puritans  didn’t  wish  to  stay  in 
Holland  for  fear  of  getting  in 
“Dutch. " 

A valuable  piece  of  information  to 
future  farmers : 

After  you  sell  your  cows,  butter 
may  be  purchased  at  the  “Creama- 
tory. 


Seniors,  where  are  your  Clarion 
Themes?  You  are  put  back  in  the 
class  with  the  Freshmen  with  only  one 
theme  in  this  number.  Next  time 
show  what  you  are  made  of  and  give 
us  some  good  “stuff”  in  themes  and 
help  out  your  class  editors. — Ed. 

1918. 

GERMAN  III.  A. 

Noted  voice  from  the  rear  as  Crosby 
is  saving  the  German  for  “ I am  having 
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a house  built.”  “He  was  declining 
‘bride/  yesterday.”  Look  out.  girls! 


FRENCH  III.  C. 

Miss  C-o-us-ns  (exciting  part  in  bat- 
tle) “And  grape-nuts  (shot)  whistled 
by  us.” 

Bright  Pupil:  “There's  a Reason.-’ 


LATIN  III.  A. 

Miss  R-b-r-t-o-n : I 'd  just  as  soon 

die  now,  hadn’t  you?” 

P-l-er:  “Sure,  of  old  age.”  (What 

did  he  mean?) 


A chink  by  the  name  of  Chunk  Long 
Fell  off  a street  car — bing  bong! 

The  con.  turned  his  head. 

To  the  passenger  said, 

“The  car  lost  a washer” — ding  dong! 


ENGLISH  III.  A. 

To  the  rescue,  Sherlocke.  Miss  Rob- 
erts has  lost  her  bag! 


Is  “limburger”  a strong  verb? 


The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World. 
Spaulding  was  caught  whispering 
unawares  in  German  III.  A class.  0. 
Horrors ! ! 

LATIN  III.  A. 

It  would  be  a great  help  to  Miss  C. 
Butler  if  Gallagher  confused  his  name 
often  with  hers.  (He  did  once). 


LATIN. 

J-hs-n:  “When  I get  through  with 

that  Cicero  test  they’ll  have  to  carry 
my  paper  out  in  a waste-basket  and 
me  out  in  an  ambulance!” 

We'll  all  send  you  flowers,  Johnson! 


GERMAN  II.  C. 

Teacher:  “Give  the  plural  of 

Hatte. 

St-v-ns : “Furnace.” 


Smith  was  absent  from  school  the 
other  day.  He  went  to  see  Santa 


Claus.  We  hope  you  get  what  you 
asked  him  for,  Robert. 


LOST,  STRAYED  OR  STOLEN. 

Who  owns,  or  would  like  to  own. 
two  stray  dogs  who  were  found  wan- 
dering around  the  building,  the  last 
period,  about  a month  ago?  One  was 
marked  “Steve,”  and  the  other 
“Ody.”  They  came  into  Miss  Rob- 
ertson’s room  but  she  “kicked”  them 
out. 


And  then  the  captain  yelled,  “Shoot 
at  will.”  And  I veiled,  “Which  one  is 
he?” 

Why  did  they  take  away  my  gun? 


St-ns  was  chased  by  a wild  squirrel, 
climbed  up  in  a hickory  tree,  and  then 
he  was  with  all  the  rest  of  the  nuts. 


Fat  and  flustered  Junior  hurrying 
into  a five  and  ten  cent  store,  “Give 
me  a mouse  trap  quick,  I’ve  got  to 
catch  a train.” 


1919. 

President,  Philip  Robinson. 

Vice  President.  Marguerite  Baird. 
Secretary.  Carolyn  Shawhan. 
Treasurer,  Harry  Johnson. 

Class  Advisor,  Mr.  Cross. 


If  Ralph  Stevens  should  die  would 
Helen  Vail  ? 


Teacher:  “Remove  what  you  have 

in  your  mouth.” 

Pupil:  “T  can't,  it's  my  tongue.” 

—Ex. 

German  Telegram : 

Send  one  thousand  pounds  of  Lim- 
berger  cheese  to  the  Western  front. 
We  are  going  to  take  the  offensive. 
We  can  feed  the  Germans  on  the  rind 
( Rhine). 

—Ex. 

Mr.  C.  to  pupil:  “Where  is  your 

penmanship  today?” 

Pupil:  “I  didn’t  do  it.” 
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Mr.  C.  in  sort  of  a melodious  tone : 
“I  didn’t,  do  it?” 


‘‘Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the 
little  negro  boy  who  had  been  absent 
from  class? 

‘‘Well,  Master  So  and  So,  where 
have  you  been?”  and  he  replied,  “My 
shoes  hurt  me,”  and  the  teacher  said, 
“where?”  and  he  said,  “Tn  the 
tummy.” 


Freshman  in  Algebra: 

Pupil : ‘ ‘ How  do  you  do  this 

example?” 

Teacher:  “First,  you  remove  the 

brackets.” 

Pupil:  “Where  shall  I put  them, 

on  the  table?” 


Man  in  the  water  : ‘ ‘ Help  ! Help  ! 

I can’t  swim !” 

Man  on  shore:  “Neither  can  I but 
I ain’t  hollerin’  about  it.” 


French  II.  H : 

Les  legumes  sont  dans  le  jardin. 
Pupil  translating:  “The  vegetables 

are  in  the  boy.” 

How  interesting ! ! ! 


Percy:  “That  automobile  is  goin’ 

fast,  gran’ma.” 

Grandma:  “Percv.  don’t  leave  off 

your  G’s.” 

Percy:  “Gee!  that  auto  is  goin’ 

fast!”  — Ex. 


One  day  Mary  was  absent  so  her 
mother  wrote  the  following  excuse  to 
her  teacher : 

Dear  Teacher : 

Please  excuse  Mary  for  being  absent 
as  she  fell  in  the  mud  and  dirtyed  her 
dress  by  doing  the  same  you  will 
oblige  her  Mother. 

—Ex. 


The  teacher  asked  the  class  what 
was  the  largest  army.  One  boy  got 
up  and  said  “The  Salvation  Army.” 


Mr.  Bead  was  a good  athlete.  He 
was  always  fond  of  fresh  air,  but  not 
night  air.  One  morning  about  two 
o’clock,  he  was  awakened  by  a knock 
at  the  door.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  opened  it  and  said : 

“Who  is  there?”  The  answer  was, 
“A  friend.” 

“What  is  wanted?”  said  Mr.  Bead. 

“One  of  your  windows  is  open." 

“Which  'one?” 

“The  one  where  your  head  is  out,” 
was  the  reply.  —Ex. 


Ring  ’Em  Again,  Please. 

In  a recent  conversation  the  subject 
on  the  force  of  habit  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and  brought  out  the  following 
story : 

Miss  Marie  was  a pretty  little  tele- 
phone girl.  One  night  she  went  to 
church  and,  being  somewhat  tired,  she 
fell  asleep  during  the  rather  pro- 
tracted sermon.  Finally,  the  sermon 
was  concluded,  and  after  the  usual 
prayer,  the  minister  picked  up  the 
hymnal. 

“Brethren  and  sisters,”  he  an- 
nounced, glancing  first  at  the  choir 
and  then  at  the  congregation,  “We 
shall  sing  Hymn  343,  Hymn  343.” 

“The  line  is  busy!”  cried  Miss 
Marie,  suddenly,  waking  up  and  hear- 
ing the  preacher’s  last  words,  “I’ll  call 
you.”  — Ex. 


If  you  don’t  believe  in  mental  tel- 
epathy, just  start  to  get  a drink  from 
one  of  the  fountains  in  the  corridor, 
and  watch  everybody  on  the  same 
floor  try  to  beat  you  to  it. 


ENGLISH  II.  C. 

Shinley  (giving  three-minute  speech) : 
“The  superdreadnought  Arizona” — 
(thinks)  “The  superdreadnought  Ari- 
zona— ” (giggles)  “The  superdread- 
nought Arizona—”  (class  laughs) 
(Desperately)  “The  superdreadnought 
Arizona — ” 

Miss  Blodgett:  “Never  mind  the 

superdreadnought  Arizona,  go  on  with 
the  story.” 
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To  the  Freshman  who  inquired  con- 
cerning the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  we  suggest  that  he  ask  some- 
body in  the  corridor  on  the  third  floor. 
He  will  find  out  at  2.30  in  the  after- 
noon. 

DIRGE  OF  THE  EPICURE. 

One  thing  I can't  get  through  my  head. 

It  always  makes  it  ache ; 

Why  they  should  make  flour  into  bread, 
Instead  of  into  cake  ! 


(Club 

Boys'  Glee  Club. 

As  yet  this  club  has  not  been  fully 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
future  it  Avill  be  as  successful  an  under- 
taking as  in  former  years. 

Dramatic  Club. 

A great  deal  of  interest  was  shown 
in  connection  with  this  organization 


Something  for  the  Freshman’s 
Christmas  present:  a Kiddie  Kar. 


The  Sophomores  are  abused.  Think 
how  much  more  important  we  would 
feel  if  we  could  go  down  to  the  gym, 
at  recess,  meeting  with  haughty  stare 
the  envious  looks  of  the  poor  fresh! 


1920. 

Freshmen,  hurry  and  elect  your 
Clarion  editors,  so  that  you  can  be  well 
represented  in  the  next  number. 

Notes 

and  the  first  meeting  was  a very  en- 
thusiastic one.  It  is  certain  that  their 
efforts  will  be  fully  appreciated  and 
entitled  to  the  support  of  all. 

Forum. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  and 
support,  this  organization  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  school  activities. 


(6irh>'  (61cc  (flub,  1916-191? 


The  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  reorganized 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Florence 
Hale.  The  officers  elected  for  this  year 
are  as  follows: 

President.  Julia  Currier. 

Vice  President,  Geraldine  Loveitt. 

Secretary.  Evelyn  Lake. 

Treasurer,  Helen  Sinclair. 

Librarian,  Dorothy  Jordan. 

The  president  wishes  to  welcome  all 
the  new  members  and  thanks  all  the 


girls  who  showed  an  interest  in  the 
club  this  year. 

The  club  expects  to  go  carolling. 
Christmas  eve.  as  it  has  in  former 
years. 

A kitchen  extravaganza  will  be 
given  by  the  club  about  the  last  of 
February.  This  will  be  a rather  novel 
affair  and  we  hope  that  everybody  will 
come. 


Evelyn  Lake,  Secretary. 
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The  first  game  was  played  at  Milton 
the  13th  of  November.  The  A.  H.  S. 
girls  were  victorious,  beating  the  Mil- 
ton  High  girls  3-0.  Under  Capt.  Had- 
ley, the  girls  played  a remarkable  game 
for  their  first  encounter.  The  leader 
scored  the  three  goals  and  it  looks 
fine  for  the  coming  season.  The  sec- 
ond game  was  played  at  Newton,  but 
the  A.  H.  S.  girls  were  forced  to  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Newton,  3-0. 

Arlington  6,  Winchester  1. 

The  Arlington  High  girls  registered 
their  second  victory  of  the  season  Nov. 
22,  at  Arlington.  In  a very  exciting 
game  A.  H.  S.  trimmed  W.  H.  S.  6-1. 
The  girls  were  always  on  a jump.  An 
Arlington  “man”  could  be  found  at 
any  angle  to  shoot  the  ball  to. 

Under  Miss  Condon’s  coaching,  the 
girls  are  surely  playing  the  game  and 
it  is  team  play  that  counts.  With  this 
victory  fresh  in  their  hands  the  girls 
hope  to  defeat  their  old  rivals.  Lex- 
ington. 

Lexington  7,  Arlington  0. 

The  A.  H.  S.  girls  were  compelled  to 
give  in  to  a superior  team.  On  Nov. 
24,  Lexington  played  Arlington  on  Spy 
Pond  field  in  a very  interesting  game. 
Although  the  score  read  7-0,  neverthe- 
less, the  A.  H.  S.  girls  tried  their  best 
to  get  the  game.  The  A.  H.  S.  girls 
played  mainly  a defensive  game.  Only 
on  two  different  occasions  did  the  Lex- 


ington goal  tend  have  a great  deal  to 
do.  Misses  Hadley,  Stickney  and  Ken- 
nedy excelled  for  Arlington. 

Arlington  5,  Malden  2. 

Arlington  was  forced  to  play  its  best 
when  they  took  the  game  from  Malden 
on  Nov.  29,  Spy  Pond  field,  5-2.  The 
A.  H.  S.  girls  had  no  easy  time  of  it. 
It  required  much  ability,  which  the 
girls  seem  to  possess,  in  this  contest. 
Malden  had  the  ball  all  but  in  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  but  for  the  crack  goal 
tending.  Arlington  scored  two  in  the 
first  period,  one  in  the  second,  and  two 
again  in  the  final  period.  Malden's 
first  goal  was  scored  when  the  center 
forward  hit  the  ball  straight  and  ac- 
curate. The  ball  finding  no  resistance 
rolled  past  for  first  tally.  The  second 
came  in  the  last  period. 

Arlington  7,  Sargent  2nd  3. 

Dec.  4,  at  Spy  Pond  field,  saw  a 
crowd  watching  Arlington  score  their 
fourth  victory.  Sargent’s  2nd  was 
sent  to  defeat  7-3  by  Arlington’s  suc- 
cessful girls’  hockey  team.  The  girls 
are  going  fine  with  four  victories  and 
two  losses. 

Arlington  10,  Somerville  0. 

The  A.  H.  S.  girls  played  circles 
around  Somerville,  Dec.  8,  at  Arling- 
ton. Right  off  at  the  start  the  A.  H.  S. 
girls  Ismothered  around  Somerville’s 
goal  and  began  their  scoring  imme- 
diately. The  ball  was  always  in  the 
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territory  of  Somerville’s  goal,  but  oc- 
casionally the  A.  H.  S.  girls  had  to 
drop  back  and  protest  their  own. 
Capt.  Hadley  was  out  of  the  game,  due 
to  being  a P.  G.  However,  the  girls 
played  wonderfully  well,  G.  Loveitt 
and  H.  Kimball  excelling.  With  this 
game,  the  season  closed.  The  girls  have 
won  five  out  of  seven  contests — a fine 
record.  AVe  feel  very  much  encour- 
aged for  another  season  after  the  form 
shown  this  year,  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  our  thanks  and  ap- 


preciation to  Miss  Condon,  our  coach, 
and  Aliss  Bowker,  our  faculty  man- 
ager and  friend.  Ice  hockey  is  now  in 
the  air  for  girls!  Here’s  hoping!!  The 
following  are  the  winners  of  the  field 
hockey  A : 

Helen  Hadley  (captain)  ; Hazel  Kim- 
ball (manager);  Ethel  Roberts,  Doro- 
thy Roberts.  Rebecca  Stickney,  Cora 
AVyman,  Madeline  Thatcher,  Alarion 
Wing,  Alary  AVillis,  Geraldine  Loveitt, 
Eleanor  Bateman,  Katherine  Ken- 
nedy. 


Jfoothall 


Arlington  0,  Watertown  0. 

On  Nov.  2,  Arlington  opposed 
Watertoivn  at  the  opponent's  field. 
Being  rather  a cold  fall  day,  the  A.  H. 
S.  boys  should  have  had  more  “pep’’ 
and  trimmed  Watertown.  Before  a 
crowd  of  a hundred,  the  two  teams 
tussled  for  four  periods  with  neither 
being  able  to  score.  During  the  third 
quarter,  a discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  AVatertown  should  reinstate 
one  of  their  men  previously  with- 
draAvn.  After  five  or  six  minutes  it 
was  decided  to  alloAv  the  man  to  play, 
at  the  same  time  his  team  Avas  to  be 
penalized.  The  fourth  quarter  started 
when  it  was  already  getting  dark. 
After  a feAV  minutes  the  game  Avas 
called.  Brainard,  of  PoAvder  Point, 
appeared  in  an  Arlington  suit,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  contest. 

Weymouth  28,  Arlington  0. 

Weymouth  High  attached  another 
victory  to  their  long  string  of  succes- 
sive Auctories  by  defeating  Arlington 
High  in  a one-sided  game,  Noa7.  9.  The 
AV.  H.  S.  boys  made  great  gains  by  one 
or  tAvo  lateral  passes  and  punts.  Aside 
from  this  their  hard  line  plunging 
brought  them  their  necessary  distance. 
End  runs  figured,  but  not  so  numerous. 
HoAvever,  the  A.  H.  S.  boys  Avere  able 
to  hold  their  opponents  to  28,  A\diile 
previous  to  this  AVeymouth  had  rolled 
up  57  points  on  an  aggregation  Avhich 


A.  H.  S.  tied  0-0.  A marked  improve- 
ment is  here  shoAvn. 

A.  H.  S.  Independents  34,  A.  H.  S.  0. 

Arlington  High  again  gave  way  to 
their  superior  opponents  Noa7.  20.  The 
“Independents”  of  Arlington  High 
took  away  laurels  in  a one-sided  af- 
fair. Although  the  A.  H.  S.  boys  got 
the  better  of  their  Arictors  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  half,  they  failed 
to  score  and  Avere  soon  rushed  back. 
The  Independent  squad  touched  the 
ball  over  the  line  for  five  touchdowns. 
Three  came  in  the  first  half,  tAvo  in  the 
second  Avith  four  goals  in  addition. 
This  sIioavs  that  if  the  “Independents” 
Avere  satisfactory  in  all  school  reports 
the  competition  for  the  first  team 
Avould  be  keener. 

Arlington  13,  Melrose  0. 

At  last  the  A.  II.  S.  boys  Avere 
“there!”  Saturday,  the  25th  of  No- 
A7ember.  the  Arlington  boys  enter- 
tained Alelrose  High  at  the  home 
grounds  in  a decidedly  one-sided  af- 
fair. They  also  entertained  them- 
sel\Tes  and  rolled  the  13  points  on  our 
hockey  rivals.  It  Avas  a cold,  Avindv 
day  and  on  account  of  the  Harvard- 
Yale  contest  there  Avere  not  many  to 
witness  this  affair.  Also  many  who 
took  part  in  an  entertainment  that 
afternoon  missed  Avhat  pro\7ed  to  be  a 
decisive  Avin  for  us.  The  main  feature 
of  the  game  Avas  the  playing  of  the 
SchAvamb  tAvins.  EdAvard  and  Theo- 
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(lore.  Both  play  at  tackles  and  it  was 
through  their  star  performance  that 
two  touchdowns  were  secured,  each 
contributing  his  share.  With  these 
two  brothers  another  member  of  the 
team  succeeded  in  kicking  a goal;  this 
was  O’Connell,  1.  h.  b.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  game,  Coach  Long  used  his  subs. 
With  this  second  lineup,  Melrose  could 
not  gain.  Speaks  well  for  1917  foot- 
ball! With  this  victory  fresh  in  mind, 
the  eleven  hope  to  trim  Lexington  on 
Thanksgiving. 

Lexington  2,  Arlington  0. 

The  Arlington  boys  were  obliged  to 
“take  the  count”  in  an  evenly  fought 
battle  Thanksgiving  morning.  It  was 
a showery  day  to  witness  a football 
game,  nevertheless,  there  was  a crowd 
of  1,500  which  enjoyed  the  excitement 
of  the  play.  The  A.  II.  S.  cheering  sec- 
tion was  on  hand  to  shout  encourage- 


ment to  the  boys  on  the  field.  In  the 
first  half,  after  see-sawing  for  most  of 
the  time,  Lexington  performed  a punt 
which  was  touched  by  Donnelly  on  the 
five-yard  line,  but  slipped  from  his 
hands  and  sped  past  the  goal  line. 
Donnelly  ran  and  fell  on  it.  This  play 
was  considered  a safety,  which  chalked 
up  two  for  our  opponents.  Since  the 
game,  however,  discussion  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  the  score  should  be  0-0 
or  2-0.  The  contenders  claim  that  the 
ball  was  a free  ball  after  touching 
Donnelly’s  hands.  But  since  he  recov- 
ered it  the  play  should  have  been  mere- 
ly a touehback  and  should  be  brought 
out  20  yards  for  first  down.  Neverthe- 
less, the  decision  of  the  officials  holds 
sway  and  for  that  reason  Lexington 
won  the  day.  The  season  is  now  over 
with  five  defeats,  two  tied  and  one 
victory.  But  that  “one”  is  the  game 
we’re  all  mighty  glad  to  have. 


Set  ffinckeu 


The  candidates  were  called  out  for 
this  branch  of  winter  sport  on  Nov.  26. 
They  came  “forty  strong”  to  the  Old 
High  School  building  at  2.30  for  the 
initial  practice.  After  shooting  the 
puck  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters, 
the  boys  are  led  over  a half  mile  course 
so  as  to  strengthen  their  wind.  Prac- 
tice sessions  are  held  in  this  way  every 
day  until  ice  appeax-s.  Pi’actice  dates 
have  been  asked  for  at  the  Arena. 
Everything  looks  gi*eat  this  year  for  a 
championship  winning  team.  Loxiis 
Reycroft.  the  rever  of  1915,  is  back  aixd 
he  should  be  one  of  the  best  rovers  in 
schoolboy  hockey  this  year.  N.  dost 
is  back  to  repeat  his  playing  this  year 

(Eruaa 

Although  no  team  was  organized 
this  year,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and 
coach,  Arlington  was  represented  at 
the  Worcester  meet  by  (’apt.  Forrest 
Cameron.  Since  he  could  get  no  team 
together  he  went  for  individual  honors, 


for  the  fourth  successive  season.  Don- 
nelly, last  year’s  captain,  but  for 
scholastic  reasons  was  unable  to  play 
last  year,  will  appear  on  one  of  the 
wings.  Morton,  the  defense  strength 
of  1915,  will  again  perform  iix  that 
position.  Others  of  last  year,  as  Mc- 
Carthy and  O’Connell,  are  out  to 
strengthen  the  new  material  which 
looks  promising.  A second  team  will 
in  all  probability  be  formed.  David 
Snow  is  manager  this  year  and  Louis 
Reycroft  has  been  elected  captain.  At 
this  writing  no  coach  is  yet  in  sight. 
Suits  have  been  ordered  from  J.  W. 
Brine  and  all  that  is  hopefully  looked 
for  now  is  ice. 

OJinmtn) 

which  he  received.  He  came  in  among 
the  first  four  or  five  to  finish  and 
thereby  received  a medal.  He  was 
given  a hearty  applause  when  he 
stepped  forward  to  i*eceive  the  same. 

S.  Kellogg.  ’17. 
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“My  college  certainly  takes  an  in- 
terest in  its  graduates,”  said  Jones  to 
Smith. 

“How’s  that?”  asked  Smith. 

“Why,  here  I get  a note  from  the 
dean  saying  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  any  of  the  alumni.” 

AVliat  a funny  bird  a frog  are ! 

When  he  hop  he  jump, 

When  he  jump  he  sit, 

He  do,  he  do. 

He  ain’t  got  no  tail  at  all 

'Mos  hardly ! — Ex. 

He:  “1  am  sure  Cupid  had  nothing 
to  do  with  our  wonderful  language.” 

She:  “Why?” 

He:  “Because  if  he  had,  he'd  have 
put  U and  T closer  together.” 

A Debate  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

Negative:  “What  is  woman  more 

than  a rag.  a bone,  or  a hank  of  hair?” 

Affirmative:  “And  what  is  man  more 
than  a drag,  a drone,  and  a tank  of 
air?” 

—Ex. 

Youth:  “1  sent  you  some  sugges- 

tions telling  you  how  to  make  your 


paper  more  interesting.  Have  you  car- 
ried out  any  of  my  ideas?” 

Editor:  “Did  you  meet  the  office 

boy  with  the  waste  paper  basket  as 
you  came  upstairs?” 

Youth:  “I  did.  Yes,  yes,  go  on.” 
Editor:  “Well,  he  was  carrying  out 
your  ideas.” 


Why  is  it  that  Billy  Sunday  doesn't 
get  a hair  cut  while  in  Boston  ? 

Because  all  the  barbers  are  union 
men  and  do  not  work  on  Sunday. 


“Gladys,”  said  her  mother.  “You 
stood  on  the  porch  quite  a while  last 
night  with  that  young  man.” 

“Why,  mother,  I only  stood  there 
for  a second.” 

“But,”  said  her  mother,  “I’m  sure 
T heard  a third  and  fourth.” 


One  day  a new  pupil  coming  home 
from  a settlement  school  of  music 
said,  “Mother,  how  many  carrots  are 
there  in  a bushel?” 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  music?” 
answered  the  mother.  “I  don’t  know, ” 
the  child  replied.  But  upon  going  to 
school  and  inquiring  what  kind  of 
music  her  child  was  being  taught,  the 
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teacher  laughed  and  said,  “Well,  that 
is  hardly  what  we  asked  your  child. 
The  question  was  how  many  beats 
there  were  in  a measure.” 


“Willie,”  said  his  mother,  severely, 
“You  must  stop  using  such  dreadful 
language.  Where  in  the  world  did 
you  learn  it?” 

“Why,  mother,  Shakespeare  uses 
it.” 

“Well,  then,  don’t  play  with  him.” 

“Mr.  Casey,”  said  the  landlord  to 
Pat,  “I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  raise  the 
rent.  ’ ’ 

“Ah,  now,  Mr.  Dooley,  don’t  be 
afraid,  sir.  Sure  you’ll  have  to  for  oi 
can’t.” 


“And  have  you  had  any  experience 
with  children?”  asked  the  woman  of 
the  grinning  applicant. 


“Sure,  mam,  I have.  Wasn’t  1 one 
meself  ?” 

Will  every  one  please  try  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  exchanges,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  school  library.  And  please  tell 
us  what  you  think  of  them  through  the 
“Clarion  Notes”  box  in  the  library. 

The  “Clarion”  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge: The  Recorder,  Winchester, 

Mass.;  The  Clarion,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. ; The  Chronicle,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ; The  Student.  Freeport.  N.  Y. ; The 
Newton  Id.  S.  Review ; School  Life, 
Melrose,  Mass.;  The  Delphian,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  The  Reflector,  Gloucester. 
Mass.;  The  Oak.  Lily  and  Ivy,  Mil- 
ford. Mass. ; The  Megaphone,  Dean 
Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.;  The  Blue 
Owl,  Attleboro,  Mass. ; The  Brewster. 
Wolfboro,  N.  H. ; The  Authentic, 
Stoneham,  Mass. 


F is  for  his  very  Funny  costume, 

R means  that  he  thinks  that  he’s  all 
Right. 

E is  for  the  Ease  he  has  in  walking, 

S means  that  his  Shine  is  none  too 
bright. 

H is  for  his  Hair  so  long  and  ragged. 
Y means  Young,  and  young  he  surely 
is. 

Put  them  all  together,  they  spell 
FRESHY— ' 

A class  we  all  would  surely  miss. 

To  the  tune  of  “M-O-T-H-E-R,” 

Brokenshire,  '17. 
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MISS  EA’J'ON 
AIISS  J^EARD 
MISS  BOWK£R 


MR.  WALLACE 
MR.  GORDON 
mSS  BLODGETT 
MR.  ROBJNSON 
AIR.  AIIjSJARD 
mSS  AIAQNER 
AIISS  FOSTER 
AIISS  FQRD 
AIISS  SIMOJ^DS 


AIISS  RICHMOND 
AIISS  FJSH 
AIR.  LONQ 
MISS  WRIGj-jT 


AIISS  ROBERTSON 

AIR.  £ROSS 
MISS  BUTTERWORT^J 
AIRS.  WOQD 

AIISS  GQLDSAHTH 
AIISS  LITTLEFIELD 


mSS  pURDON 
AIRS.  B^KER 
AIISS  £HENEY 
AIISS  RySSELL 

mss  bullock 

MISS  JEWETT 
MISS  ALLy* 
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ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  SPA 

Tel.  21708  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  HEIGHTS  Tel.  21709 

1328  Massachusetts  Ave. 

College  Ices — Hot  and  Cold  Drinks — Fruits  in  their  season. 

All  kinds  of  fine  Candies 


TRADE  AT 

AYLWARD'S  MARKET 

East  Arlington 

The  Most  Up-to-Date  in  Town 
None  Better 
Few  as  Good 

S.  BONICK 
LADIES’  TAILOR 

CLEANING,  PRESSING,  REPAIRING 

Formerly  with  Mme.  Driscoll 
182  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Tel.  Arl.  834-R 


SAM  AURELIA 

Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Repairing 

Also  by  Hand 

BEST  WORK  POSSIBLE  GIVEN 
160  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

J.  N.  KAZANJIAN 

Line  Shoe  Repairing  by  Machinery  and  Hand 
SHOE  SHINE  PARLOR 
192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

V.  ALLEN 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 
49  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Te'ephone  Connection 

ARLINGTON  FISH  MARKET 
FISH  AND  OYSTERS 

Tel.  1250  Arlington 


WALTER  F.  ANGUS  & CO. 

ARLINGTON 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  success  based  on  MERIT  not  TRADITION 


COME  TO  HYMIE’S 

For  your  School  Supplies,  Fancy  Stationery, 
Booklets,  Holiday  Goods 

East  Arlington  Streets  on  Post  Cards 

KREEM  BROS. 

Tel.  Connection  198  Massachusetts  Ave. 

DRY  GOODS  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

A.  E.  KIRBY 

178  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Opposite  Cleveland 
Street 

EMBROIDERIES  UTOPIAN  YARN 


JOHN  D.  ROSIE 

Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing,  Repairing 

637  Massachusetts  Avenue  - Arlington 


Regent  Theatre 

Program  Changed  Every 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 

Evenings  at  8.05  Matinees  Daily  at  2.45 


Come  in  and  see  the  A.  H.  S.  Class  Pins, 
Class  Rings,  Fobs 
FRED  A.  SMITH 
Jeweler  and  Stationer 

Arlington  Centre 


1!>4  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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E.  ELBRIDC-E  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

SNOW’S  ICE  CREAM  AND 
FANCY  ICES 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 
Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.,  Supplied 
Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

Tel.  Arlington  56 

WM.  WHYTAL  & SON 

(IRQ  C E R S 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

189  and  663  Massachusetts  Ave. 
ARLINGTON 
Telephone  1551  and  802-R 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 

Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street.  Arlington 
The  Rest  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

Is  at  the 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

M.  N OGILVIE  GO. 

PIANO 

MOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 
COMPLIMENTS  OF 


For  Home-made  cakes,  go  to 

J.  D.  GODFREY  S 

BAKERY 

HOME-MADE  OATMEAL  BREAD 
Reed’s  Specialties — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 

3 Medford  St..  Arlington 
Phone  438-M 


J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

Medford  Street  - - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts 
Avenue 



FOR  RELIABILITY  AND  CLEAN  SERVICE 
Call 

FOREST  AUTO  TAXI  CO. 

Tel.  Arl.  ltUH) 

HUGHES  & MacDONALD  CO. 
Sanitary  and  Heating  Engineers 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Arlington 

A ( omplete  Line  of 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

WALTER  K.  HUTCHINSON 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Provisions 

Farm  Products.  Poult. v.  Ithiiic.  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

Arlington  Arlington  Heights 

Ir  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
ycu  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES 
Butter  and  Tea  Store 

satisfactory  trading  o'aces 

58  Branch  Stores  in  New  England 
631  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON 


D.  BUTTRICK 


A.  C.  LaBREQUE 


POl'LTRY.  EGGS  AND  CREAM 
Headquarters  in  Ar’ington  for  Local  Products 
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EDITORIAL 

Preparation  for  Preparedness 


The  message  of  the  Grand  Army  men 
on  Lincoln  Day  had  a deep  significance 
in  view  of  the  crisis  which  our  country 
is  facing.  Preparedness  requires  prep- 
aration. And  that  is  our  duty  to  our 
country  now.  And  how  can  we  be- 
come prepared?  There  are  many  ways 
we  High  School  pupils  can  prepare. 
What  about  our  Wireless  Club?  Some 
of  its  members  are  already  signed  up 
for  government  positions  and  many 
others  are  preparing  for  them.  And 
then  our  Chemistry  classes : are  they 
not  preparing  our  boys  for  many  lines 
of  inventions  and  war  and  peace  ma- 
terials? 

There  has  never  been  a time  when 
our  modern  languages  will  be  of  such 
need  and  use  as  they  are  bound  to  be 
soon. 

Our  business  courses  are  a very 
much  needed  item  for  preparation. 

Girls!  these  are  not  entirely  for  the 
boys.  You  can  do  a great  deal  along 
these  lines.  Then  add  to  these  the 
sewing.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  sewing  helps  in  times  of 
trouble  as  well  as  peace.  We  have  a 


wonderful  system  for  Red  Cross  Work, 
but  all  the  workers  who  will  offer 
themselves  for  the  work  are  needed. 


LET’S  PREPARE. 


In  March  is  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  THE  CLAR- 
ION. We  will  have  a celebration  and 
a big  number. 


We  are  very  glad  of  your  contribu- 
tions put  in  THE  CLARION  box. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 


The  recent  death  of  Richmond 
Parkhurst,  a member  of  the  school,  is 
deeply  regretted  by  us  all.  He  was  a 
kind-hearted,  industrious  fellow,  popii- 
lar  with  us  all.  The  school,  and 
especially  his  fellow  students  of  the 
Senior  class,  miss  him,  and  we  all  ex- 
tend our  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
father  and  mother. 


Welcome!  The  Freshmen  column 
appears ! 


At  all  the  dreariness  of  winter  we  need  If  in  our  hearts  we  hear  the  spring 
not  sigh,  bird's  cry 

At  the  leafless  branches  and  the  frozen  And  see  the  earth  in  gladsome  green 
plain:  again. 

Doris  Chauvin,  ’17  ^ 


if  j O A'r.i, 


THE  RE-TAKIXG  OF  THEBES,  379  B.  C. 

(As  told  by  one  of  the  exiles.) 


As  I was  sitting  in  my  study  in  my 
house  at  Athens  one  day,  just  after 
Thebes  had  been  taken  by  Sparta’s  act 
of  treachery,  a boy  knocked  at  the 
front  door  of  the  house  and  upon  being 
admitted  handed  me  a note  summon- 
ing me  to  come  to  the  house  of  one  of 
my  friends  at  once.  The  business  on 
hand  was  very  important,  my  friend 
said. 

When  I arrived  at  his  house  I found 
there  Pelopidas,  a man  belonging  to 


one  of  the  best  families  of  Thebes,  and 
four  other  men  besides  my  friend. 

Pelopidas  at  once  began  to  tell  us  of 
a plan  to  re-take  the  city  of  Thebes,  of 
which  we  were  all  exiles.  Pelopidas 
had  a friend  who  had  remained  in 
Thebes,  he  said,  and  who  would  help 
us  to  get  into  the  city  at  night  and  kill 
the  Spartan  leaders  there.  We  dis- 
cussed the  plan  for  an  hour  or  more 
and  finally  decided  to  try  it  in  three 
nights. 
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When  we  started  we  travelled  in 
twos,  the  person  left  over  going  with 
one  of  the  sets.  My  friend,  whose 
house  I had  gone  to,  travelled  with 
me.  We  met  with  no  adventures  and 
arrived  at  the  appointed  meeting 
place  an  hour  or  so  before  the  next 
party  came.  The  third  party  arrived 
a few  minutes  later.  Every  move  was 
now  made  with  the  utmost  caution. 

We  now  got  into  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  and  proceeded  along  it.  Our  des- 
tination was  a small  gate  which  Pelopi- 
das’  friend  knew  about.  This  friend 
had  told  us  that  there  were  only  two 
guards  at  this  gate.  We  were  very 
careful  where  we  stepped  for  if  we 
had  made  much  noise  the  guards 
placed  at  short  intervals  on  the  wall 
would  have  discovered  us,  and  our 
chances  of  carrying  out  our  purpose 
would  have  been  spoiled. 

As  we  neared  the  small  gate,  moving 
with  the  greatest  stealth,  a sentry 
loomed  up  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  He 
was  standing  almost  over  the  gate.  If 
we  tried  to  get  through  the  gate  he 
would  certainly  hear  us. 

Pelopidas  asked  us  all  in  whispers  if 
we  could  think  of  a way  to  get  rid  of 
the  sentinel.  I volunteered  to  climb 
the  wall  and  bind  and  gag  him.  Tak- 
ing some  rope  which  we  had  with  us  I 
started.  It  was  hard  climbing.  I 
threw  my  himation  to  those  below  and 
finding  the  climbing  easier  I came 
nearer  and  nearer  the  top.  I had  to  be 
very  careful  for  if  I had  made  scarcely 
any  noise  at  all  it  would  have  attracted 
the  sentinel’s  notice.  When  I was  about 
four  feet  from  the  top,  the  guard,  who 
had  been  standing  facing  away  from 
me,  turned  around.  My  heart  stood 
still.  I dared  not  draw  my  breath. 
Acting  quickly  I felt  around  on  a small 
ledge  which  I was  holding  on  to.  I 
soon  found  what  I desired,  a small  peb- 
ble. Holding  on  for  dear  life  with  one 
hand,  and  leaning  against  the  wall  as 
much  as  I coiild,  I managed  to  toss  the 
pebble  so  that  it  fell  a few  feet  the 
other  side  of  the  sentinel,  and  on  the 


wall.  lie  turned  around  with  a start. 
Now  was  my  chance.  I drew  myself 
up  on  the  wall  and  jumped  on  the  sen- 
tinel at  the  same  time  thrusting  a cloth 
which  I had  with  me  into  the  fellow’s 
mouth.  I had  hung  this  cloth  on  the 
belt  of  my  chiton  before  I started  on 
my  climb.  The  sentinel  was  so  sur- 
prised that  I got  the  rope  around  his 
arms  before  he  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. I quickly  tied  it  and  bound  his 
feet  too.  Then  leaving  him  on  the  wall, 
I descended  on  the  other  side,  and 
making  my  way  to  the  place  where 
Pelopidas’  friend  had  promised  to  be 
waiting  to  help  us  to  get  into  the 
house,  where  the  Spartan  leaders  slept, 
I told  him  who  I was  and  explained  to 
him  about  the  guard  on  the  wall. 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  gate  and 
attacked  the  two  guards,  at  the  same 
time  calling  to  Pelopidas  to  break  the 
lock  on  the  gate  and  help  us.  We 
somehow  managed  to  hold  the  guards 
in  silence  until  Pelopidas  and  the  other 
men  could  come  to  our  rescue.  Then 
we  gagged  the  two  prisoners  and 
bound  their  hands  together. 

Next  we  hurried  to  the  house  of  the 
Spartan  leaders.  We  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  into  the  house  for  there 
were  only  two  active  guards,  the  rest 
having  fallen  asleep  under  the  effects 
of  some  liquor  which  they  had  taken 
at  a party  a few  hours  earlier.  The 
party  had  been  given  by  Pelopidas’ 
friend,  who  reasoned  that  the  men 
would  drink  so  much  that  they  would 
get  very  drunk  and  fall  asleep. 

The  Spartan,  sleeping  in  the  farthest 
room  along  the  haJI,  was  assigned  to 
me  to  kill.  I entered  the  house  first 
and  made  my  way  stealthily  along  the 
hall.  I did  not  know  whether  there 
would  be  any  guards  in  the  house  or 
not.  When  I had  gone  about  half  way 
along  the  hall  a statue  of  the  patron 
diety  of  Thebes  loomed  up  in  front  of 
me.  Convinced  now  that  there  were 
no  guards  in  the  house  I quickened 
my  steps  and  started  around  the 
statue.  Suddenly  I stopped.  My  heart 
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stood  still  for  the  second  time  that 
night.  There,  not  ten  feet  away  from 
me,  standing  at  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  rooms  was  a Spartan  guard!  I 
quickly  dived  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  statue  hoping  he  had  not  seen  me. 
lie  had  evidently  heard  a noise  any- 
way for  he  looked  intently  around. 
However,  he  did  not  move  from  his 
position.  I now  went  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  statue  where  the 
shadow  was  very  deep  all  along  the 
wall.  I crept  along  until  I was  within 
two  feet  of  the  unsuspecting  guard. 
Then,  with  a sword  which  Pelopidas 
had  given  me,  I struck  him  through 
the  heart.  He  was  standing  a little  out 
of  the  dense  shadow  so  it  was  easy 
enough.  I held  his  mouth  shut  until 
he  was  dead  lest  he  wake  the  sleeping 
Spartans  with  a call  or  rouse  any  other 
guards. 

This  done,  I sneaked  slowly  on  down 
the  hall,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
other  guards.  As  I was  creeping  along 
my  foot  slipped  on  the  edge  of  a pool 
which  I had  not  seen.  I regained  my 
balance,  however,  and  kept  on  my  way. 
Meeting  no  more  guards  I soon  found 


THE  TRAIL  OF  P 

In  southern  Mexico  on  the  western 
coast  stands  an  old  crumbling  Spanish 
fort.  The  weeds  have  sprung  up  all 
around  it,  and  at  a distance  the  tourist 
would  not  notice  it.  It  was  called  in 
its  early  days,  “The  Fort  of  Don 
Parez,’'  not  being  named  after  a leader 
of  that  name,  but  for  a boy  who  per- 
formed a brave  deed  for  his  country. 
Rut  that  is  another  story  and  does  not 
deal  particularly  with  what  I am  about 
to  say. 

A mile  to  the  east  of  this  ancient 
fortress  a hundred  years  after  this 
there  sprang  up  a small  village  of 
thatched  roof  huts  among  which  there 
were  houses  belonging  to  a richer  class 
of  people.  These  Mexican  half-breeds 


myself  in  the  room  of  the  Spartan 
leader.  I did  to  him  as  I had  done  to 
the  guards  a few  minutes  before  and 
then  crept  out  the  back  door  and 
around  to  the  street. 

Hearing  great  shouting,  I hurried 
along  the  street  and  turning  a corner 
came  out  upon  a great  crowd  with 
Pelopidas  in  their  midst.  Spartan 
guards  were  running  toward  the  cita- 
del and  Thebans  were  chasing  them. 
There  was  great  confusion,  but  every- 
where the  people  were  moving  to  the 
; citadel. 

On  the  way  I learned  that  all  the 
Spartan  leaders  had  been  killed.  We 
greatly  outnumbered  the  Spartans  at 
the  citadel  and  they  were  forced  to 
give  up  and  go  back  to  Sparta.  The 
city  was  now  ours  but  still  the  excite- 
ment did  not  subside.  I saw  Pelopidas 
mount  a ruined  portion  of  the  wall  and 
in  kindly  words  tell  the  people  that 
the  night’s  work  was  over,  that  they 
had  all  shown  the  utmost  patriotism 
and  that  the  old  government  would  be 
revived  and  the  Thebans  would  again 
rule  Thebes. 

Donald  Wallace,  ’20. 


ANCHITO’S  GHOST 

all  had  a sort  of  fear  for  this  old  fort 
and  therefore  never  went  near  it. 
However,  there  was  a boy  in  that  town 
named  Panchito,  who  herded  cattle  on 
the  hill  just  north  of  the  fort  and  one 
day  braved  his  fears  and  went  into  the 
fort. 

Day  in  and  day  out  he  looked  on  the 
fort  and  wondered  at  its  mysteries. 

One  noon  as  he  was  finishing  liis 
lunch,  he  noticed  in  the  valley  near  the 
fort  two  mules  tied  to  some  Palmetto 
trees  near  the  entrance.  He  was  as- 
tonished at  their  owner’s  daring.  He 
was  not  afraid  but  the  superstitious 
nature  of  his  i-ace  was  born  in  him. 

For  an  hour  he  watched  the  fortress 
to  find  other  signs  of  life,  but  none  ap- 
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peared.  He  still  waited  and  then  after 
another  hour’s  elapse,  he  mustered  up 
his  courage,  leaving  his  dog  to  follow 
the  cattle  and  went  down  the  valley  to 
the  fort. 

He  entered  the  crumbling  gateway 
and  started  towards  the  weird-looking 
structure,  within  the  centre  of  which 
the  soldiers  had  probably  lived.  There 
were  three  doorways.  The  middle  door- 
way had  long  ago  been  filled  in  by  de- 
cay and  fallen  stones  and  earth.  He 
entered  the  one  on  the  left  and  passed 
down  a long  dark  passageway  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a pair  of  winding 
stairs. 

These  led  downward  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet.  As  he  neared  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs  he  saw  that  he  was 
entering  a long  gallery  at  the  farther 
end  of  which  he  noticed  a light  not 
from  a fire,  but  from  what  looked  to 
be  a hot  molten  mass  of  metal.  When 
he  stepped  down  to  the  stone  floor  he 
stepped  on  a small  pebble  which 
tripped  him  up  and  he  fell  into  one  of 
the  new  empty  fonts.  His  head  struck 
the  centre  post,  knocking  him  uncon- 
scious. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  he 
tried  to  rise,  but  found  that  his  left 
ankle  pained  and  upon  examination,  he 
discovered  he  had  sprained  it. 

As  he  rose  on  his  knees  in  the  dark- 
ness, a man  passed  him  within  a yard, 
but  not  seeing  him.  He  carried  a long- 
handled  ladle  which  contained  some  of 
this  bright  molten  substance  Panchito 
had  seen  some  time  before. 

The  man  startled  the  boy  for  a minute 
for  he  looked  ghostly  and  weird  with 
the  bright  pot  of  gold  lighting  up  his 
face  from  beneath.  As  he  trudged 
along  he  left  a small  trail  of  the  metal 
as  it  spilled  over  the  sides  of  the  ladle. 
A sight  like  this  in  the  darkness  way 
under  the  earth  would  have  startled 
any  ordinary  boy. 

But  the  fright  of  Panchito  wore  off 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  a man,  though 
some  one  he  did  not  know,  carrying  red 
hot  gold  from  the  big  vat  that  sat  in 
the  corner,  putting  it  in  the  cooling 
molds  next  to  the  font. 


When  the  man  passed  back  he 
dropped  a small  roll  of  paper  written 
in  Spanish.  This  Panchito  read  by  the 
light  from  the  cooling  molds. 

The  paper  read  translated : I Don 

[last  name  gone]  will  and  bequeath 
one  mold  of  radium  the  size  of  a per- 
simmon, to  Razio,  the  faithful,  also 
90,000  pesos  worth  of  gold  in  vessels, 
urns,  and  baptismal  dishes,  to  be  used 
by  him,  as  he  sees  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
building  (if  there  is  not  one  close  by  at 
the  time  this  document  is  found)  a city 
improving  foresaid. 

Signed  

Panchito  read  these  lines  with  aston- 
ishment; these  men  (one  of  whom  he 
had  already  seen)  were  making  off 
with  the  radium  and  gold  themselves. 
He  knew  the  man  to  whom  this  treas- 
ure had  been  left.  He  must  save  the 
gold.  He  must  aid  the  cause  of  his 
town.  The  pain  in  his  foot  was  in- 
tense. He  crawled  as  near  the  vat  as 
he  could  and  saw  the  radium  beneath 
keeping  the  contents  hot.  He  knew  it 
was  radium  because  only  a few  weeks 
before  some  men  from  the  States  had 
been  down  in  this  region  hunting  for 
specimens  of  the  rock  in  which  it  is 
found.  He  had  been  hired  by  them 
as  a guide  and  in  the  week  he  was  with 
them  he  learned  of  the  qualities  and 
value  of  the  ore. 

He  saw  now  that  these  men  had  been 
melting  up  t he  golden  vessels  and  urns 
into  bullion,  for  it  was  easier  for 
transportation.  Slowly  and  cautiously 
he  painfully  crawled  up  the  stairs  and 
out  into  the  open  air.  He  laboriously 
mounted  one  of  the  mules  and  started 
to  the  town  for  help. 

He  got  help  from  the  townspeople 
and  the  old  heir  to  this  fortune,  and 
routed  out  the  two  men  who  had  found 
the  will. 

Panchito  in  years  to  come  was  re- 
warded for  his  noble  act  by  being  made 
a Muriato.  The  piece  of  radium  was 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  today  the  peo- 
ple near  the  coast  only  speak  about  the 
spot  where  it  still  lies  as  Panchito \s 
Hot  Spring. 


Howard  Marple,  ’18. 
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AN  OLD  SKI  FOR  SALE  FREE  ! ! ! 


The  sun  shone  down  on  a frosty 
morning  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills. 
I was  just  about  to  enjoy  the  sport  of 
skiing.  My  hopes  were  high  and  the 
biting  cold  nipped  my  face  and  nose. 

In  back  of  the  house  was  a long, 
steep  hill  with  an  abrupt  drop  of  about 
twelve  feet  at  the  bottom.  I had  seen 
three  or  four  other  fellows  gliding 
down  the  steep  slope  to  land  at  the  bot- 
tom and  slide  about  twenty  feet.  It 
fascinated  me  and  I decided  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  trying  it.  Oh ! 
Ignorance  is  bliss.  Why  didn’t  I let 
well  enough  alone? 

I carried  my  skiis  to  the  top,  and 
after  tying  them  securely  on,  started 
down.  It  was  a flying  start,  but  just 
then  I happened  to  wonder  how  I 
would  land.  Oh,  fool  that  I was,  that 
I hadn’t  practised  landing  from  a 
smaller  drop,  but  I couldn’t  help  it  now 
I was  surely  going  ninety  miles  an  hour 
easy.  Luckily,  there  was  a hard-beaten 
track  which  the  other  fellows  had 
used.  While  all  these  things  had  been 
going  through  my  mind  I was  rapidly 


nearing  the  top  of  the  small  cliff.  I 

arrived  with  a rush  and  a roar 

and  then I landed.  I’ve  read  of  a 

good  many  landings,  William  the  Con- 
queror, Columbus’  and  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  but  never  a landing  like 
this.  Somehow  in  my  swift  descent 
my  feet  got  twisted  and  by  a common 
impulse  each  wanted  to  be  higher  and 
I couldn’t  prevent  them  from  obeying 
that  impulse.  I landed,  as  I said  be- 
fore, but  not  on  my  feet  with  that 
graceful  motion,  but  with  a crash  on 
the  top  of  my  head,  or  hair,  be- 
cause I was  so  scared  my  hair  stood 
upright.  One  ski  tucked  its  toe  play- 
fully under  my  ear ; the  other  chuckled 
me  under  the  chin  so  forceably  that  it 
broke.  But  enough’s  enough!  I’m  not 
going  to  try  it  again,  but  it  would  be 
selfish  for  the  world  and  if  there  is  any 
one  who  has  an  old  ski  and  would  like 
to  gain  some  knowledge  along  skiing 
lines  he  may  have  mine  and  welcome 
as  for  me. 

I’m  through! 

Milton  Estabrook,  ’17. 


"THE  BUREAU  OF  MISINFORMATION.” 


“Say,  feller,  want  a job?” 

Thus  called  out  a man  in  a little 
round  office,  as  I was  striding  along 
through  the  waiting-room  of  the  big 
station. 

“Sure,”  I said,  “what  is  it?” 

"Hold  the  fort  for  a couple  of  min- 
utes, I ’m  going  around  the  corner  for 
a bite  ol  lunch.  Slow,  just  now;  you 
can  get  by  easy  enough.” 

What  shall  I tell  ’em?”  I asked. 

“See — here  is  a list  of  all  the  trains, 
time  and  stations.  If  you  get  stuck, 
string  them  along.  I’ll  be  back  in  a 
couple  of  minutes.  Nothin’  to  it — 
nothin’  to  it.” 

And  saying  this  the  information  man 


scurried  away  leaving  me  in  possession 
of  the  bureau — without  further  infor- 
mation. 

I started  to  examine  the  cards  to  ab- 
sorb information. 

“Buzz-zzh,”  tingled  the  phone. 

“Hello!” 

“Information!  Will  you  please  tell 
me  when  the  next  train  leaves  for 
Bluberry  Junction?” 

“Bluberry  Junction?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  and  speed  it,  I’m  in  a rush!” 

I looked  over  the  B’s  in  Massachu- 
setts, Mexico  and  Milwaukee,  but  alas, 
I found  no  Bluberry  Junction. 

“I  say!  yelled  the  man,  “have  you 
gone  to  sleep  ?” 
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At  this  point  I was  interrupted  by 
a flashy  woman  led  by  a fluffy  poodle. 

“Oh!  my  dear  Sir,”  she  said, 
“would  you  mind  keeping  Tootsie  for 
me  for  a few  minutes?” 

“I  say!”  yelled  the  man  on  the  wire, 
“does  your  bloomin'  train  go  to  Blu- 
berry  Junction  or  not?” 

“It  does  not,”  I said,  hanging  up, 
and  taking  Tootsie  in  the  cage. 

“Is  this  Information  Bureau?” 
asked  a stately  woman.  “Can  you  tel! 
me  a good  place  to  buy  a suit  of 
clothes?  I'm  a stranger  from  the 
West,  you  know.” 

“From  Missouri?”  I asked.  “Take 
the  first  street  and  turn  to  the  right 
and  then  left.  Jump  on  the  first  trol- 
ley car — you  pay  as  you  enter — 
and — ” 

“Buzz-zz-zz,”  angrily  buzzed  the 
telephone. 

“What  time  does  the  2 o’clock  train 
leave  for  Doolittle  Junction?”  asked  a 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

“At  about  half-past  three  tomorrow 
afternoon,”  I replied,  hanging  up. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  a weather-beaten 
looking  individual  peering  into  my 
bureau  of  misinformation,  “can  you 
lend  a feller  a dime?  I’m  starving  for  a 
drink.” 

“Try  some  of  our  shaving  soap,” 
said  a lady  peddler. 

“Will  you  help  the  little  ones?” 
asked  Salvation  Sue. 

“Oh,  Mister  Information  Man!” 
cried  a woman,  running  up  to  the  win- 


When, or  rather  if,  you  read  this, 
you  v ill  doubtless  think  it  necessary 
to  remind  me  that  I am  not  quite  all 
there,  and— “hadn’t  I better— ah ! 
keep  quiet  and  unexcited  for  a time?” 
If  such  be  your  impulse,  let  me  hasten 
to  inform  you  that  this  advise  has 
already  been  presented  to  me  by  my 
friends,  at  intervals  of  approximately 


dow.  “Can  you  hold  Flossip  for  me 
until  I get  back?  Please  do!” 

“But  I have.. a dog  in  here,”  I pro- 
tested. 

“Oh,  Flossie  is  the  deai\e$t  kitten 
you  ever  saw,  and  she  won’t  hurt  your 
dog.  Will  you,  Flossie?”  , 

I hauled  in  Flossie,  putting  her  on 
the  shelf,  and  grabbed  Tootsie,  by  .the 
collar. 

“Girk-grip!”  yapped  Tootsie. 

“Wow-o-ow!”  yelled  Flossie. 

“Buzz-buzz-buzz,”  went  the  tele- 
phone. 

“Is  this  the  information  bureau?” 
asked  a feminine  voice. 

“No,”  1 replied.  “This  is  the  Ani- 
mal Rescue  League.” 

“Oh,  Heavens!”  she  replied,  quickly 
hanging  up. 

In  the  meantime  Tootsie  made  a grab 
at  Flossie,  and  Flossie  endeavoring  to 
escape,  jumped  on  my  head,  digging 
her  claws  into  my  neck. 

“Buzz-zz!”  -went  the  phone. 

“Wow-wow!”  yelled  a baby  in  its 
mother’s  arms. 

Me  for  the  tall  timbers ! I had  not 
signed  up  for  an  Orphan  Asylum ! 

At  this  point  the  information  man 
returned,  and  out  I ran  leaving  him 
to  settle  the  troubles  of  Tootsie  and 
FI ossie  and  the  howling  babe. 

Still  1 held  the  fort  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  until  the  guard  re- 
turned. 

Erford  C.  Kemp,  ’18. 
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twenty  minutes,  for  many  moons.  It 
has  been  useless. 

Now  then ; to  explain  this  candid 
beginning.  You  see  it’s  like  this:  -I 
am  unfortunately  one  of  those  unap- 
preciated few  who  “dream-nightmares, 
and  see  visions  (?)”  It  all  happened 
the  other  night,  when  I was  supposed 
to  be  studying;  or  rather,  taking  my 
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daily  exercises  in  mental  calesthenies 
as  prescribed  by  Miss  Allyn.  In  real- 
ity, however,  I was  blissfully  entering 
that  dream-haven  reserved  for  poetic 
souls.  Slowly  the  paper  before  me  as- 
sumed expressions,  and  when,  a few 
minutes  later,  I emerged  from  my 
oracular  trance,  a beaming  4 met  my 
wondering  gaze.  Then  a benevolent  7, 


a shrewd  2.  Now,  I ask  you,  is  my 
case  hopeless  or  do  you  see  this,  too? 

4 — worried  5 — questioning 

2 — reckless  5 — grouchy 

Yours  in  hope, 

Parry  Reiehe,  ’17. 


COASTING 


On  a great  big  farm  not  far  away, 

There’s  a hill,  where  the  children  like 
to  play. 

They  start  at  the  top  with  a whoop 
and  a yell 

And  go  ’way  to  the  bottom,  just  pell- 
mell. 


It’s  not  so  much  fun  when  you  start 
to  come  back. 

’Cause  they’re  always  yelling.  “Get 
out  of  the  track!” 

And  it  seems  such  a long  way  to  go 
up  the  hill, 

That  we  all  stop  to  rest  at  the  cider 
mill. 


Finally  we’re  up  to  the  top  and  then, 

Why,  what  will  we  do  but  coast  down 
again ! 

We’re  half  way  down,  when,  lo  and 
behold ! 

We’re  dumped  in  the  snow  and  oh! 
isn ’t  is  cold  ? 

When  we  are  coasting,  we  don’t  stop 
to  think 

If  our  cheeks  are  nice  and  rosy  and 
pink, 

We  just  think  of  what  great  fun  it 
is 

To  start  at  the  top  and  go  down  with 
a whizz ! 

Helen  Snow,  ’20. 


SUNSET 


The  boat  steamed  out  of  the  harbor 
as  the  sun,  a ball  of  red  fire,  was  sink- 
ing in  the  west.  Its  rays  danced  across 
the  water  in  a golden  pathway  to  the 
boat.  Soon  the  sun  was  gone,  leaving 
the  sky  a beautiful  pink  with  many 
tiny  gray  clouds  scattered  here  and 
there.  One  could  almost  detect  fa- 
miliar objects  in  its  picturesqueness. 
Streaks  of  black  appeared  in  the  dis- 


tant horizon  until  finally  the  dark  cur- 
tain of  night  fell,  bringing  the  moon 
with  its  silvery  beams.  Myriad  stars 
blinked  at  each  other  as  they  looked 
at  the  world  below.  There  was  a crisp 
breeze  with  the  night,  ruffling  the  cool, 
green  ocean.  Everything  presented  a 
pleasing  aspect  at  sea. 

Eudora  M.  Rice.  ’18. 
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ALMOST  A TRAGEDY 

(A  True  Story.) 


It  was  about  a half  mile  from  Scho- 
field Barracks,  which  is  an  army  post 
on  the  Island  of  Oalue.  We  were  re- 
turning from  an  afternoon  swim  at  a 
nearby  beach.  On  our  way,  we  had  to 
pass  through  a large  gulch,  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  the 
island.  At  the  bottom,  there  is  a small, 
wooden  bridge  which  is  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Between  the 
bridge  and  the  fence,  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  there  is  a gap,  about  three 
yards  wide. 

As  we  neared  the  bottom  of  the 
gulch,  we  saw  two  Japanese  laborers 
coming  down  the  other  side  on  bicycles. 
They  were  riding  very  rapidly,  one  be- 
ing in  advance  of  the  other.  The  one 
in  the  rear  was  driving  with  one  hand 
when  he  came  near  the  gap  in  the 
fence.  As  he  was  about  to  put  his 
other  hand  on  the  handlebars,  he  lost 
control  of  the  bicycle  and  shot  through 
the  opening. 

He  landed  head  first  in  a clay-bot- 


tomed brook,  which  ran  under  the 
bridge,  and  was  buried  up  to  his  waist 
in  the  muddy  substance. 

Ilis  companion  did  not  miss  him 
until  we  told  him  of  the  accident. 
Then  he  quickly  dismounted  and  ran 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  to  see  if,  by 
some  chance  the  man  still  lived.  He 
immediately  pulled  him  out  of  the 
brook,  saving  him  from  suffocation. 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the 
bridge.  We  leaned  over  the  rail  and 
asked  the  man  if  his  companion  was 
dead.  He  answered  in  very  broken 
English,  “Yep,  he  dead,”  but  the  truth 
was  that  he  was  only  unconscious. 

In  about  ten  minutes,  he  was  up  and 
washing  his  face  and  hands  in  the 
clearest  part  of  the  brook,  which  was 
not  very  clear,  I can  assure  you.  We 
were  surprised  because  he  so  quickly 
recovered,  and  were  astonished  to 
learn  that  he  hadn’t  as  much  as  a 
scratch  or  a bruise  on  his  body. 

Helen  Preston,  ’20. 


THE  CLOCK  ON  THE  WALL 


A critical  pupil  has  noticed  that  the  clock  in  Room  15  is  not  placed  at  the 
proper  angle. 

Little  clock  upon  the  wall, 

Don’t  you  know  your  place? 

You  look  so  tipsy  Avliere  you  are 
I hate  to  see  your  face. 

You  clocks  should  always  mend  your 
way 

And  ne’er  be  fast  or  slow. 

But  keep  the  tenor  of  your  gait 
And  be  always  on  the  go. 

A school  clock  should  be  wise  enough 
At  least  to  stand  up  straight. 

Take  down  your  hands  and  fix  yourself 
Before  it  is  too  late. 


Martha  Hooker,  ’20. 
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MY  FIRST  ATTEMPT  TO  SKATE 


1 had  just  received  a new  pair  of 
skates  for  Xmas  and  felt  the  necessity 
of  using  them.  I chose  a day  that 
wasn’t  too  cold  because  I had  an  idea 
that  I wouldn’t  move  very  fast.  I 
thought  I would  glide  gracefully  over 
the  ice  and,  if  not  very  speedy  at  first, 
I felt  that  surely  in  t wo  weeks  I would 
be  able  to  join  the  Arena  Hockey 
Team. 

I walked  into  the  boathouse,  trying 
to  look  like  a professional.  I don’t 
know  whether  I succeeded  or  not.  but  if 
I had  known  what  was  coming  to  me 
later,  I wouldn’t  have  even  tried.  My 
skates  went  on  very  easily  and  I 
started  for  the  door.  It  didn’t  seem 
very  hard  walking  on  the  wood,  and  I 
even  tried  to  walk  down  the  plank  on 
my  toes,  as  I had  watched  the  others 
do,  but  it  was  rather  slippery,  and 
after  fanning  the  air  for  several  mo- 
ments, I succeeded  in  getting  on  my 
feet  again. 

On  getting  off.  Dorothy  asked  me  if 
I wanted  “a  lift,”  but  I gave  her  a 
crushing  look  and  said  I guessed  I was 
perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  my- 


self. She  said  “I’ll  show  you  an  easy 
way  to  get  off.  You  put  your  feet  to- 
gether and  jump  off,  land  on  your  two 
feet  and  slide  a little  and  then — skate 
away.”  Well! — I thought  that  a good 
idea  so  I followed  her  advice.  I landed 
on  my  two  feet  all  right,  but  I found 
that  I had  to  stop  to  pick  myself  up  be- 
fore I could  “skate  away.”  Dorothy 
was  having  a terribly  hard  time  trying 
to  suppress  her  mirth.  She  came  over 
and  helped  me  up.  This  time  I was 
perfectly  willing  to  let  her  hold  me. 
We  were  getting  along  pretty  Avell  and 
I was  thinking,  “It  isn't  so  hard  after 
all.”  I said  to  Dot,  “Aren’t  we  going 

Gre ” Flop!  We  were  both 

sprawled  on  the  ice.  I don’t  know  how 
we  got  there  and  I didn’t  care.  All  I 
wanted  to  do  was  sit  there.  I hadn’t 
felt  so  safe  all  afternoon.  So  ended  my 
first  try  at  skating.  On  the  way  home, 
I Avas  thinking  of  the  Arena  Team. 
Instead  of  tAvo  Aveeks  I now  savAr  it 
shining  dimly  in  my  senior  year — 
perhaps? 

Edith  Baumister,  ’20. 


HONORABEE  MENTION 


The  Overthrow  of  the  Spartans  in  Thebes D.  Allen,  ’20 

My  Favorite  Subject D.  Clifford,  ’17 

My  First  and  Only  Poem C.  Allen,  ’18 

Woods  in  Winter E.  Gannet,  ’18 

A Hunting  Trip J.  McCarthy,  ’18 

The  Man  of  the  Hour A.  Stackpole,  ’19 

That  Clarion  Theme G.  Jerardi,  ’19 

A Country  Store R.  Smith,  ’20 

Pleasures  P.  Staples,  ’20 

A Trip  to  the  Art  Museum L.  Foss,  ’20 
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CALENDAR 


Arbor  Day  is  not  far  distant.  We 
hope  that  the  admirable  custom,  be- 
gun last  year,  of  planting  class  trees 
will  be  continued  this  spring.  Those 
evergreens,  however,  have  been  a 
standing  .joke  on  account  of  their  size. 
Why  not  plant  some  real  shade  trees, 
which  in  years  to  come  will  beautify 
our  building  and  lawn?  A group  of 
elms  would  greatly  detract  from  the 
bareness  of  the  grounds,  and  could  be 
bought  for  a sum  quite  as  reasonable 
as  that  paid  for  our  diminutive  ever- 
greens. 

* * # # 

On  Friday,  December  22,  1916, 

Christmas  exercises  were  held  in  the 
hall.  After  a selection  by  the  orches- 
tra, a recitation  entitled,  “When 
North  and  South  Join  Hands,”  was 
given  by  Ethel  Burt.  “Christmas  a 
Hundred  Years  to  Come,”  a poem, 
was  read  by  John  Lyons,  and  a selec- 
tion was  sung  by  a German  octet. 
Finally,  “Christmas  at  the  Trimbels, ” 
was  read  by  Mildred  Wadman  and 
David  Snow. 

* * * * 

The  Junior  class  gave  a most  enjoy- 
able reception  to  the  Seniors  on  Fri- 
day evening,  February  9.  A playlet, 
“Her  Busy  Day,”  was  presented  by 
members  of  the  Junior  class  under  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Wood,  the  class  ad- 
visor. The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Cora  Allen,  a domestic 

Rebecca  Stickney 

Ethel  Newwed Priscilla  Watts 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Sabina  Knowser 

Dorothy  Roberts 

Barbara Marguerite  Kenney 

Katie  Farmer,  hired  girl 

Vesta  Taylor 

Patrolman  Eagle,  on  the  beat 

Parks  Odenweller 
Freddy,  a schoolboy.  . . .Edwin  Keefe 

Happy  Jack,  a tramp 

Roswell  Baker 

Tom  Bluffer Howard  Marple 

Nick  Prior,  a grocer’s  boy 

Preston  Budreau 


Mike  Dooley,  in  love  with  Katie... 

Ralph  Adams 

Newwed,  Ethel’s  husband 

Forrest  Cameron 

A beautiful  bouquet  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Wood  by  the  members  of  the 
cast.  Ice  cream  and  cake  were  served, 
and  greatly  appreciated  by  all,  in  the 
lunch  room.  Dancing  followed  in  the 
gymnasium  until  11  o’clock. 

Howard  Marple  was  chairman  of  the 
Social  committee.  Elsa  Haller  and 
Ralph  Adams  had  charge  of  the  re- 
freshments ; Forrest  Cameron  and  Vesta 
Taylor  of  the  decorating;  Dorothy 
Roberts  of  the  invitations.  Roswell 
Baker  was  stage  manager,  and  the  cast 
was  coached  by  Mrs.  William  Mac- 
Onie  from  Medford  Hillside.  Pro- 
grams were  printed  by  the  school 
press. 

* * * * 

On  Thursday,  January  18,  in  the  As- 
sembly hall,  the  school  was  given  a 
very  interesting  talk  by  Charles 
Flamand,  the  son  of  the  French  consul 
in  Boston.  He  spoke  of  his  own  expe- 
riences in  the  French  army,  and  gave 
a most  impartial  account  of  France 
and  French  views  of  the  war.  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  such  speakers  as 
Mr.  Flamand  and  so  get  an  insight  in- 
to all  sides  of  questions  of  the  day. 

# * # * 

The  High  School  press  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building  is  doing  a rush- 
ing business.  This  printing  shop  is  run 
in  connection  with  the  Mechanic  Arts 
Course,  and  so  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Robinson.  They  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  school  printing,  such  as 
that  of  tickets  and  programs,  and  have 
kept  so  busy  at  this  school  work  as  to 
find  it  impossible  to  do  outside  print- 
ing. Their  aim  is  the  printing  of  the 
“Clarion.”  but  several  new  presses 
and  much  equipment  will  be  needed 
before  they  can  handle  the  school 
paper. 

* # * * 

We  were  addressed  on  Tuesday, 
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January  23,  by  Mr.  Philpott  of  the 
Boston  Globe  on  “Airships.”  He  gave 
us  a complete  account  of  the  history  of 
flying,  and  his  talk  was  most  instruc- 
tive and  interesting. 

* * # * 

A snow-shoe  hike  of  some  thirty  pu- 
pils, with  Miss  Littlefield,  on  the  night 
of  February  6,  was  a great  success. 
Another  party  from  the  school  went 
on  a similar  hike  on  the  next  after- 
noon. The  snow  was  fine  and  the  full 
moon  favored  the  evening  expedition. 


On  February  first  in  the  hall,  a violin 
duet  was  played  by  Louis  Patriquin 
and  Louis  Weiner  and  very  much  ap- 
preciated. It  is  good  to  hear  from  the 
talented  members  of  the  school  and 
we  hope  to  see  and  hear  from  them 
often  on  assembly  mornings.  At  the 
same  assembly,  Mr.  Hall,  ’15,  and  Mr. 
Kelley,  ’15,  each  gave  us  a brief  talk 
on  Technology,  where  they  are  study- 
ing. We  were  all  interested  to  hear 
about  it,  especially  from  graduates  of 
our  own  school. 


SENIOR  RECEPT 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Senior 
Class  to  the  Juniors  was  held  Friday 
evening,  Jan.  26,  1917,  in  the  High 
School  hall. 

President  David  Snow  extended  a 
very  cordial  welcome  to  all  present. 
The  first  part  of  the  evening  was 
taken  up  by  an  entertainment  in  the 
form  of  a cabaret,  given  by  thirty-four 
members  of  the  class.  Afterward  re- 
freshments were  served  in  the  lunch 
room.  The  remainder  of  the  evening 


CLUB 

WIRELESS  CLUB. 


The  Wireless  Club  has  been  started 
again  this  year.  The  officers  are  as 
follows:  Harold  Bixby,  president  and 
chief  operator;  David  Snow,  vice  presi- 
dent ; Samuel  Hatfield,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Those  desiring  to  join,  please  attend 
the  meetings  on  Thursday  afternoons. 

A note  was  received  lately  from  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  stating  that,  because  of  a new 
wireless  station,  they  would  be  able  to 
communicate  with  college  and  High 
school  clubs  within  a radius  of  1,500 
miles.  This  is  certain  to  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  our  members. 


ON  TO  JUNIORS 

was  spent  in  dancing  in  the  gym- 
nasium, which  was  very  tastefully  dec- 
orated in  the  class  colors,  orange  and 
black.  Music  was  furnished  by  a 
three-piece  orchestra. 

The  evening  proved  to  be  a great 
success  in  every  way  and  all  present 
spent  a very  enjoyable  evening. 

The  following  Friday  evening,  Feb. 
2,  the  entertainment  was  repeated  for 
the  public  and  the  proceeds  given  to 
the  Athletic  Association. 


sT0TES 

GIRLS'  GLEE  CLUB. 


The  Girls’  Glee  Club  will  give  a 
kitchen  extravaganza  on  the  ninth  of 
March.  The  participants  appearing  in 
custume  will  render  interesting  selec- 
tions. EVERYBODY  COME  AND 
SHOW  YOUR  SCHOOL  SPIRIT. 

Evelyn  Lake,  Secretary. 


A.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA. 


The  orchestra  has  been  carrying  on 
its  usual  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Evelyn  Chamberlain,  Sec. 


“P.  G.”  NOTES. 


— We  have  noticed  that  “Jeff”  Kir- 
lin  has  got  rid  of  the  misplaced  e.ye- 
brow.  Yon  certainly  will  look  fine, 
Jeff,  in  future  years. 

— The  “P.  G’s”  wish  to  extend  to 
the  Senior  class  our  thanks  for  the 
“bid”  to  their  social.  It  certainly 
was  a great  show — almost  as  good  as 
ours. 

— We  hope  on  account  of  the  present 
situation  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  that  the  two  “Platts- 
burgers”  will  not  have  to  join  the  sub- 
marine corps  which  does  not  come  up 
or  the  aerial  squadron  which  does  not 
go  up. 


1917. 

Mr.  G. : “What  is  it  that  is  so  pecu- . 
liar  about  carbon?” 

Miss  R-b-ts  : ‘ ‘ Wliy-er-r — the  part 

that  it  plays  on  the  organ.” 


Mr.  C.  (discussing  characteristics  of 
corn)  : 

“What  are  the  by-products  of 
corn?” 

Pupil:  “Corn  husk,  corncob  pipes, 

and  beef.” 


Mr.  C.:  “Beef!  How’s  that?” 
Pupil:  “Why,  corned-beef.” 


We  wish  to  loan  M.  E-ter-brook  a fur 
coat  to  keep  him  warm  in  the  Arena. 


HISTORY  IV. 

Teacher:  “What  happened  in 

1811?” 

Pupil:  “The  banks  had  a panic  and 
busted.” 


LATIN  III.  B. 

Miss  St-ck-y,  reciting  Latin:  ‘Amo — 
I love,  audio — I hear,  Odi — I hate.” 
General  laughter  in  the  class.  I won- 
der why  ? 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  IV. 
Steidle : “If  the  Mexican  president 
died,  who  would  get  the  job?” 

Voice  from  the  rear:  “The  under- 

taker.” 


HISTORY  IV.  B. 

After  a confused  discussion  on  the 
leak  in  stock  market. 

Mrs.  B-k-r:  “Now  you’re  just  pull- 
ing things  by  the  heels.” 

Bright  One:  “What’s  the  differ- 

ence, so  long  as  you  get  them?” 
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History  IV.  B.  before  writing  on  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton. 

Amos:  “Can’t  we  call  them  ‘Jeff’ 

and  ‘Ham’  for  short?” 


For  “special”  instructions  in  cook- 
ing “conglomerations,”  visit  W.  Cham- 
berlain in  the  Library,  Wednesday,  5th 
period. 

He  sure  will  make  a very  good  chef 
as  well  as  a “Very  Good  EdcHe.” 


English : 

“Where  did  Hamlet  tell  Ophelia  to 
go?” 

‘ ‘ Oh — uin — oh ! to  a nunnery.  ’ ’ 


In  behalf  of  the  American  History 
Class  IV.  B,  I wish  to  extend  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Clifford  and  Calialin 
for  their  exceeding  kindness  in  taking 
up  the  periods  by  their  debates  and 
sincerely  hope  they  will  continue  their 
needy  services  in  the  future. 


Overheard  in  the  hall : 

Miss  Wy-n:  “What  will  I do  about 
my  geometry?  I can’t  do  it.  Of 
course,  any  one  with  brains  can  do  it 
all  right.”' 

Miss  Br-k-t : ‘ ‘ Well,  I can ’t.  ’ ’ 


History  Pupil:  “What  was  the 

President’s  name  10  years  ago?” 
Teacher:  “Why,  Roosevelt,  wasn't 

it?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “No.  Wilson.” 


1918. 

Johnson  Going  to  Dancing  School. 
Girl  Trampled  to  Death. 


ENGLISH  III.  A. 

Miss  Roberts  is  quite  superfluous  in 
her  conversation.  Speaking  of  “Morn- 
ing Star”  (Idylls  of  the  King),  “He  is 
represented  as  the  morning  sunset  com- 
ing up  with  a rosy  pink.” 


WELCOME ! 

We  are  all  delighted  to  welcome 
Miss  Eaton  back! 


JUST  SO. 

Miss  R-b-r-n  (noticing  that  one  of 
the  boys  is  idle)  : “Wilder,  the  devil 
always  finds  something  for  idle  hands 
to  do.  Come  up  here  and  let  me  give 
you  some  work.” 


ENGLISH  HI. 

Tupper,  in  answer  to  question  by 
Miss  G.  (“What  is  the  meaning  of 
Virginibus  Puerisque?”)  : “The  Vir- 

gin Boys !” 

THANK  YOU. 

We  all  thank  the  Seniors  very  much 
for  the  fine  time  we  had  at  their  social. 

GERMAN  III.  A. 

S-a-l-d-y  (discussing  the  war) : “The 
Germans  look  to  the  poles  (Poles)  for 
reenforcements.”  They  must  be  get- 
ting hard  up,  Ernest ! 


STUDY  PERIOD. 

Miss  R. : “Don’t  you  know  you 

shouldn’t  laugh  out  loud  in  the  school- 
room ? ’ ’ 

Poor  Freshman:  “I  didn’t  mean  to 
do  it.  I was  just  smiling,  when  all  of 
a sudden  the  smile  busted.” 


ENGLISH  III. 

Miss  G. : “Where  do  you  go  to  look 
up  the  derivation  of  words?” 

P-l-r : “To  the  fellow  in  front  of 

you.” 


GERMAN  III.  A. 

C-o-s-y  (translating  “d;c  Burgunder 
fliehen, ” etc)  : “The  field  was  covered 
with  Burgundian  fleas.”  Must  have 
been  some  battle ! 


HEARD  IN  CORRIDOR, 

P-l-e-r : “Have  you  ever  done  any- 

thing to  make  the  world  happier?” 
Miss  B-t-er : “Of  course,  I have.  I 
was  invited  to  sing  in  assembly  once 
and  declined.  ’ ’ 


Debey:  “0.  I read  it  when  I was 

very  veree  young.’,’ 
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Anything  to  amuse  the  children! 
Come  and  see  them  write  on  the 
boards  in  Room  16  at  recess.  AVonder- 
ful  work ! 


ENGLISH  III. 

Miss  G.  (discussing  released  pris- 
oner) : At  what  period  did  he  come 

out  ? ’ ’ 

P-m-r : “Oh,  at  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence.” 


THE  TERRORS  OF  ENGLISH. 

If  an  S and  an  I and  an  0 and  a U, 
AVith  an  X at  the  end  spell  Su, 

And  an  E and  a Y and  E spell  I, 

Pray  what  is  a speller  to  do? 

Then  if  also  an  S and  an  I and  a G 
And  a H E D spell  side, 

There’s  nothing  much  left  for  a speller 
to  do 

But  go  commit  siouxeyesighed ! 

— Ex. 


Johnson  seemed  to  have  a peculiar 
pain  the  other  day.  He  probably  ate 
indigestible  Latin.  AA7e  hope  he  will 
be  better  soon. 


Telegraph  from  Ringling  Bros,  to 
the  Kaiser : ‘ ‘ Please  save  us  two  Ger- 
mans.” 


CHEMISTRY. 

Mr.  Gorden  : ‘ ‘ AVhat  is  dynamite  ? ’ ’ 
Pupil:  “A  shock.” 


1919. 

Mr.  C.  (to  a lazy  boy)  : “AVhat  is 
work  ? ’ ’ 

Boy:  “Everything  is  work.” 

Mr.  C.  (sitting  on  desk)  : “Is  this 

work?” 

Boy:  “Yes,  woodwork.” 


Mrs.  B. : “AVhat  is  it  that  enables 
countries  to  carry  on  extensive  busi- 
ness ? ’ ’ 

B. : “Confidence  enables  countries 

to  carry  on  business  and  to  feed  the 
world.” 

E. : “Confidence  wouldn’t  feed  me.” 


The  bell  rings.  Miss  B.  speaks. 
“There’s  the  bell  boys.” 


Miss  B. : “For  what  was  Charles 

Lamb  noted?” 

Bright  Boy:  “Lamb’s  Tails.” 


1920. 

The  class  officers : 

Robert  Smith,  president. 

Eleanor  Eastman,  vice  president. 
Edith  Baumister,  secretary. 

AVilliam  Long,  treasurer. 

HEARD  IN  ENGLISH  I.  B. 

Miss  B-l-g  (giving  out  slips)  : 
“R-y-n,  come  here.” 

R-y-n  (politely)  : “Thank  you.” 


AT  CLASS  MEETING. 

Freshie : Mr.  President,  I move  that 
we  elect  a captain  of  our  hockey 
team.” 

Mr.  G. : “Yes,  but  we  haven't  any 

team  yet.” 


Teacher:  “Have  you  a couple  of 

books  there?” 

Freshie:  “No,  I have  only  two.” 


SOME  JOLT ! 

Teacher  (explaining  Algebra  exam- 
ple) : “A  train  going  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour — -” 

Freshie  approaches  with  a slip,  his 
nose  is  bleeding. 

Teacher:  “I  hope  he  didn’t  run  into 
that  train.” 


Alg.  I.  C.  Miss  Butterworth  (taking 
attendance):  “AVhy!  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Miss  B.?” 

Pupil : ‘ ‘ She ’s  absent.  ’ ’ 


(Ancient  History  Class  Rm.  11.) 

“PRETTY  HARD  ONES.” 

Miss  Walter  (explaining  Greek 
columns)  : “The  Ionian  and  Corin- 

thian style  of  pillars  were  almost 
alike.” 

Freshie  (interrupting):  “Were  they 
sofa  pillows?” 


IS 
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BEFORE  THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
SOCIAL. 

Two  Freslimeu  and  a Senior  walk- 
ing to  school.  Time,  7.45. 

First  Freshman:  “I  wish  the  Fresh- 
men could  go  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
social.” 

“So  do  I,”  agreed  the  second  Fresh- 
man. 

Senior:  “We  don’t  want  to  have  to 
supply  rattles.” 


Miss  Damon  : ‘ 4 Who  were  some  of 

the  dramatists  in  the  Age  of  Pericles?” 
Pupil:  “Shakespeare.” 


Miss  D : “What  was  the  im- 

portant part  of  the  plot  in  the  last  act 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice?” 

Miss  D-d-e  : “The  scenery.” 

Miss  D : “No.  It  was  some- 

thing round.” 

Miss  D-d-e:  “Oh!  the  moon!” 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica’s  moon  out- 
shone two  rings  in  that  girl’s  opinion. 


MIXING  LUNCH  WITH  ALGEBRA. 

Pupil:  “What  is  that  little  sign  in 
the  seventh  example?” 

Teacher:  “That  is  the  letter  “pi.” 
Pupil : ‘ ‘ Dinner ! ’ ’ 


‘•THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  WORDS.” 
Mother  to  Son:  “What  have  you 

been  learning  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  science 
class,  young  man?” 

Son:  “I  have  been  learning  about 

the  moving  of  molecules.” 

Mother:  “Well,  well,  I’ve  been  try- 
ing to  get  your  father  to  wear  a mono- 
cle on  his  right  eye  for  a month.  Now 
that  you  have  learned,  perhaps  you 
can  teach  him  that  one  may  improve 
his  eye.” 


Mrs.  Wood  in  Latin  I.  A 3rd  period: 
“Give  the  present  subjunctive  of 
sum.” 

“Sm-h.  sim-sim-sim.” 

Brilliant  Pupil:  “Let  it  simmer  and 
be  done  with  it.” 


ICE  HOCKEY 


A.  H.  S.  4,  A.  H.  S.  Alumni  3. 

The  first  hockey  encounter  took 
place  Xmas  morning  on  Spy  Pond. 
After  two  thirty-minute  halves,  one 
ten-minute  period  and  a “Sudden 
Death’’  period,  Justin  McCarthy  took 
the  game  away  for  A.  H.  S.  by  driving 
the  puck  hard  and  accurate  past 
Barry,  the  Alumni  goal-tend.  The 
High  school  seven  outplayed  their  su- 
periors, despite  the  latter’s  experience. 
A.  H.  S.  probably  would  have  won 
sooner  had  not  “Bill”  Barry,  last 
year's  star  goal-tend,  been  guarding 
the  Alumni  net.  Opposed  to  him  was 
O’Connell,  who  showed  well  his  worth. 
Many  a hard  and  wicked  shot  did 
O’Connell  turn  away.  Much  credit  is 
due  him.  Donnelly  and  Morton,  the 
outer  defence  for  A.  H.  S.,  broke  up 
many  attempts  of  team  play  and  in- 
terfered, in  no  little  way,  their  get- 
ting a shot  at  the  A.  H.  S.  cage.  Cap- 
tain Reycroft  and  McCarthy,  of  the 
forward  line,  were  the  stars  of  the 
game.  Their  steady  team  work,  drib- 
bling and  accurate  shooting  brought 
these  two  men  the  scoring  honors,  Rey- 
croft getting  three  of  the  four  goals 
and  McCarthy  the  winning  tally.  Not 
only  on  the  offensive,  but  they  re- 
peatedly snatched  the  puck  away  from 
the  attacking  opponents. 

The  following  are  those  figuring  on 


the  Alumni  seven : G.  Percy,  Harvard 
Varsity ; W.  Reycroft,  Dartmouth  Var- 
sity ; Hicks,  Boston  Hockey  Club ; Pea- 
body, Robbins,  Osgood  and  Hutchin- 
son of  B.  A.  A.;  Buckley,  Plaisted,  Hill 
and  Robinson,  former  A.  H.  S.  players ; 
and  Barry  B.  A.  A.  candidate,  at  goal. 
Such  experienced  stick-handlers,  drib- 
blers and  skaters  as  these  were  sub- 
dued by  our  worthy  A.  H.  S.  septet. 


Newton  4,  Arlington  2. 

Before  a comparatively  small  crowd, 
the  A.  H.  S.  boys  lost  their  first  Inter- 
scholastic  League  hockey  game  at  the 
Arena,  Jan.  5.  The  result  was  a great 
surprise  to  a good  many  hockey  fol- 
lowers. That  Arlington,  with  prac- 
tically a veteran  seven,  who  a week 
previous  had  trimmed  the  Alumni, 
should  lose  to  a High  school  seven  in 
such  an  important  game  is  surely 
rather  a set  back.  When  the  puck  was 
dropped  between  the  sticks  of  Jost  and 
Buntin,  Jost  sent  the  rubber  gliding 
into  Newton’s  territory.  In  less  than 
three  minutes,  Capt.  Reycroft  sent  the 
puck  flying  past  La  Croix,  the  Newton 
goal-tend,  for  the  first  tally.  Just  then 
it  looked  as  though  it  were  going  to 
be  all-Arlington.  But  it  was  not  long 
after  that  Buntin  took  the  puck  out  of 
the  scrimmage  around  Newton’s  goal, 
and  raced  with  it  up  towards  Aiding- 
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ton’s  goal;  by  clever  dribbling,  be 
managed  to  evade  every  Arlington  man 
and  shot  the  puck  flying  past  O’Con- 
nell. This  same  performance  was  re- 
peated a minute  later  by  the  same  man 
and  the  half  ended  with  Arlington  on 
the  small  end,  2-1. 

In  the  second  half,  Arlington  was 
very  strong  again  and  the  puck  was 
kept  right  around  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newton’s  cage.  For  a while,  New- 
ton’s goal-tend  was  kept  busy.  At  last 
Jost  managed  to  score  with  a long,  ac- 
curate drive,  'Kay  2-2.  But  once 
again  the  dreaded  Buntin  took  the 
puck  and  made  his  third  tally.  An- 
other goal  for  Newton  soon  followed 
and  the  gong  sounded  with  Newton  4, 
Arlington  2.  Rey croft,  Jost  and  Don- 
nelly played  well  for  Arlington. 


Arlington  4,  Harvard  ’20  2. 

Arlington  High’s  septet  returned  to 
the  game  strong  on  Jan.  13,  after  their 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Newton.  A.  H. 
S.  outplayed  Harvard  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game.  Right  off  at  the 
start,  the  A.  H.  S.  boys  shot  the  puck 
into  Harvard’s  territory,  thereby  car- 
rying out  a pointer  George  Percy  of 
Harvard  Varsity  had  advised.  After 
a succession  of  shots  at  their  goal-tend. 
Justin  McCarthy  secured  the  puck 
from  a scrimmage  and  drove  it  hard 
into  the  corner  of  the  net.  This  tally 
was  soon  followed  by  another  from 
Morton’s  stick.  “Cricket”  accom- 
plished this  after  a sensational  dash 
down  the  rink.  But  before  the  half 
ended  the  Harvard  Freshmen  had 
evened  the  score  up  with  two  goals 
shot  by  O'Connell. 

When  the  puck  was  dropped  for  the 
start  of  the  second  half,  the  battle  be- 
came warmer.  Each  A.  H.  S.  man 
would  get  a hold  off  the  puck,  jump, 
and  with  the  team  together  race 
toward  Harvard’s  cage;  but  not  for 
long  because  the  tide  turned  and 
O’Connell  was  the  target.  After  five 
minutes  of  such  struggling,  Louis  Rev- 
croft  shot  a goal,  placing  A.  H.  S.  on 


top.  Morton  and  Donnelly,  Arling- 
ton’s crack  defense,  interrupted  many 
of  Harvard’s  attempts  to  get  in  scoring 
position.  Reycroft  repeated  his  per- 
formance and  scored  Arlington's 
fourth  goal.  McCarthy  and  Gillespie, 
the  two  Arlington  wings,  have  greatly 
improved  their  style  of  play  exhibited 
in  the  Newton  game. 


Arlington  9,  Rindge  Tech.  0. 

A small  crowd  Avitnessed  a game 
which  proved  to  be  a mere  practice 
game  for  Arlington,  Jan.  15,  at  Arena. 
The  Rindge  seven  showed  no  signs  of 
hockey  experience,  just  a roughly 
played  game  was  demonstrated.  The 
playing  was  always  in  Rindge ’s  terri- 
tory and  had  it  not  been  for  Goal-tend 
Burgess,  A.  H.  S.  would  have  run  up  a 
record  score.  Not  one  shot  was  aimed 
at  the  Arlington  goal-tend.  When  the 
second  half  started  there  didn’t  hap- 
pen to  be  a goal-tend  on  the  ice  for  a 
full  minute,  but  little  did  this  matter. 
In  the  second  half  the  puck  didn’t 
cross  the  center  more  than  once  or 
twice,  then  it  was  at  the  face  off. 
During  the  game,  A.  H.  S.  rolled  up 
nine  goals,  while  Rindge  didn’t  have  a 
“look-in.”  Arlington’s  team  play  was 
very  noticeable.  If  such  a game  could 
always  be  played  for  A.  H.  S.,  the  In- 
terscholastic League  title  would  not  be 
a great  way  off.  Practically  a full 
new  seven  was  substituted  in  last.  half. 


Arlington  2d  9,  Ranger  0. 

A second  team  has  been  formed  and 
the  first  encounter  was  a great  success. 
The  M.  T.  S.  Ranger  seven  v ore  enter- 
tained on  Spy  Pond  with  an  utter  de- 
feat. Collins-  at  point,  on  paper  Rut 
not  on  ice,  scored  goals  at  random, 
while  Robinson  and  Merrigan  have 
credit  for  two-a-piece  and  D.  Clifford 
one.  We  hope  for  their  future  success. 


Arlington  4,  Wakefield  0. 

Arlington  had  little  difficulty  in  de- 
feating Wakefield  High,  Jan.  20,  at 
Spy  Pond.  A.  H.  S.  seemed  to  play  a 
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one  man  defense,  that  being  O’Connell 
in  goal.  Morton  and  Donnelly  stayed 
such  a short  way  behind  the  forward 
line  that  it  looked  to  be  a line  of  six 
men.  Gillespie  played  a fine  game  for 
A.  H.  S.  After  securing  the  puck 
amid  rink  he  cleverly  dribbled  and 
dodged  till  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
goal,  they  “shot”  and  the  puck 
whizzed  by  for  the  first  score.  Rey- 
croft  and  Jost,  teaming  together, 
brought  one  goal  from  the  former’s 
stick  and  two  from  latter’s. 


Arlington  4,  Winchester  1. 

At  the  Winchester  Country  Club 
rink,  on  Jan.  25,  1917,  Arlington  High 
met  Winchester  High.  The  game  was 
quite  rough  but  was  not  marred  by 
any  infringements  of  the  rules.  The 
A.  H.  S.  boys  started  off  with  their 
usual  fast  pace  and  very  little  time 
had  elapsed  before  “Duke”  Reycroft 
shot  a goal.  W.  H.  S.  soon  tallied  and 
there  was  no  more  scoring  that  half. 
The  second  half.  Arlington  played  the 
offensive  game  and  due  to  their  fine 
condition,  Winchester  was  rushed  off 
their  feet.  Three  more  goals  were 
registered  by  McCarthy,  Jost  and 
Gillespie.  Thus  the  four  forwards  had 
an  even  share  of  scoring  honors. 


Arlington  1,  Medford  1. 

After  two  exciting  twenty-minute 
halves  and  two  extra  five-minute 
halves,  Arlington  and  Medford  left  the 
ice  on  even  terms.  Monday,  Jan.  30.  a 
large  crowd  saw  one  of  the  best  Inter- 
scholastic  hockey  games  yet  played. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  puck  was  in 
the  air  as  much  as  on  the  ice,  due  to 
the  long  shots  and  strokes  as  in  golf. 
Medford  resorted  to  a strong  defen- 
sive game,  stationing  three  big  men 
right  in  front  of  goal-tend.  Arlington, 
on  the  other  hand,  played  a great  of- 
fensive game.  The  puck  ranged  around 
Medford’s  goal  a greater  part  of  the 
game.  “Bob"’  Gillespie  shot  the  puck 
in  from  scrimmage  after  18  minutes’ 
of  play  in  first  half.  The  crowd  went 


wild  with  cheers  and  things  began  to 
look  great  for  Arlington.  It  was  not 
until  the  second  half  was  15  minutes 
old  that  Donnellan  of  Medford,  clever- 
ly dribbled  the  puck  through  the  A. 
H.  S.  seven,  getting  past  Morton  and 
Donnelly  almost  midrink  and  shot  it 
past  O’Connell,  tieing  the  score.  The 
second  half  ended  without  further 
scoring  and  it  was  decided  to  play  a 
5-minutes  each  way.  This  proved  of  no 
avail  and  the  game  was  called,  1-1. 
An  evening  date  for  play  off  is  now- 
hoped  for.  A.  II.  S.  played  a great 
game.  Team  play  w-as  very  evident  as 
were  spirited  dashes  by  individuals. 
Prior  to  the  game,  Jack  Viets,  sub  de- 
fense, while  practising  with  team- 
mates, tripped  and  fell,  crashing  into 
side  boards.  He  received  a deep  gash 
and  was  at  once  removed  to  City  hos- 
pital, where  eight  stitches  v-ere  taken. 


Arlington  21,  Woburn  0. 

Arlington  sv-amped  Woburn  High 
under  the  heavy  score  of  21-0,  Satur- 
day, Jan.  27,  1917,  at  Spy  Pond.  Wo- 
burn showed  a poor  brand  of  hockey ; 
in  fact,  hockey  was  cast  aside  for 
shiney.  The  A.  H.  S.  regulars  wanted 
to  set  the  score  much  higher,  but  were 
not  selfish  and  let  the  second  team  play 
the  last  ten  minutes.  The  score  read 
20  when  A.  II.  S.  2d  took  the  ice.  The 
Seconds  did  not  play  as  v-ell  as  they 
performed  against  the  Rangers.  A. 
Clifford  of  Second  team  was  the  only 
one  able  to  score  a goal.  The  score  is 
the  high  w-ater  mark  in  schoolboy  ice 
hockey  this  year. 


Arlington  3,  Cambridge  High  and 
Latin  0. 

A small  crowd  witnessed  a loosely 
played  game  between  A.  H.  S.  and  C. 
H.  and  L.,  at  the  Arena,  Feb.  5. 
Although  a whitewash  for  Cambridge, 
A.  H.  S.  did  not  exhibit  much  of  a 
game.  The  cause  seemed  to  be  poor 
shooting  and  attempts  of  team  play 
were  interrupted.  No  scoring  occurred 
until  the  first  half  was  almost  over, 
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Reycroft  getting  a shot  off  into  the 
air  th at  went  flying  between  the  goal- 
tend’s  legs.  Morton,  although  not  a 
scorer,  made  many  fine  dashes,  drib- 
bling through  entire  forward  and  de- 
fensive strength  of  C.  L.  S.,  but  when 
he  had  reached  their  net  lie  failed  to 
score.  McCarthy  scored  second  goal  in 
middle  of  second  half  and  Jost  con- 
tributed third  before  the  game  ended. 
An  efficient  goal-tend  has  been  found 
in  Edward  Schwamb.  Although  he  did 
not  have  many  to  stop,  he  turned  away 
all  that  came  his  way. 

Those  appearing  in  hockey  lineups 
for  A.  H.  S.  are : Regulars,  Gillespie, 
1.  w. ; -Jost,  c. ; Reycroft,  r. ; McCarthy, 
r.  w. ; Morton,  c.  p. ; Donnelly,  p. ; E. 
Schwamb,  O'Connell,  g.  Seconds,  A. 
Clifford.  1.  w. ; D.  Clifford,  c.;  Robin- 
son, r. ; Merrigan,  r.  w. ; Yiets,  T. 
Schwamb,  c.  p. ; Collins,  p. ; Lind- 
burg,  g. 


A.  H.  S.  1919  5,  Rangers  1. 

On  Jan.  31,  the  Sophomores  gave 
the  Rangers  a 5-1  defeat,  making  the 
second  defeat  for  Rangers  by  an  Arl- 
ington High  school  aggregation. 


A.  H.  S.  A.  A. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Arlington  High 
School  Athletic  Association,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen : R.  Adams, 
president ; W.  Coolidge,  vice  presi- 
dent ; G.  Loveitt,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ; E.  Roberts,  recording  secretary. 
The  class  presidents  shall  choose  two 
from  each  class  to  act  as  an  Executive 
committee  with  some  faculty  member. 
Mr.  George  I.  Cross  has  again  been 
elected  treasurer. 

Stanley  N.  Kellogg.  ’17. 


PUBLIC  OPINION— QUIBS  AND  QUIZZES 


O,  yes!  They’re  going  to  stop  the  war, 
And  call  each  other  brother 
When  each  wins  what  lie’s  fighting  for 
And  both  sides  lick  the  other. 


Let’s  try  not  to  move  around  in  our 
chairs  at  assembly.  The  racket  when 
everybody  is  restless  is,  to  say  the 
least,  disturbing. 


Students  joining  the  A.  A.  do  so  by 
paying  twenty-five  cents  down,  and 
two  cents  a week  “till  death  do  us 
part.  ’ ’ 


Heard  on  the  Gym  floor  at  recess : 
“May  we  butt  in?” 


Why  not  put  the  proceeds  from  our 
shows  and  other  entertainments  into  a 
special  Cross  Country  Fund,  instead  of 
the  general  A.  A.  work?  We  have  two 


legs  of  the  national  interscholastic 
cup,  and  it  seems  a shame  not  to  get 
the  trophy  permanently,  for  we  have 
the  material  for  a championship  team. 


Some  folks  love  to  argue.  I've  seen 
Dave  Snow  scrapping  with  a guidepost 
on  the  distance  to  the  next  town. 
Dave  lost. 


Silver  says  that  he  hey  s that  if  he 
must  be  ruined,  it'll  be  by  too  much 
money. 


The  upper-classmen  heard  Air.  Mi- 
nard  speak  at  the  senior  social.  His 
crisp  discourse,  sprinkled  with  bits  of 
dry  humor,  and  delivered  in  his  in- 
imitable style,  was  certainly  something 
which  the  lil ’ fellows  should  have 
heard.  We  hope  you'll  speak  to  us 
often,  Mr.  Minard. 
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MORAL : SAFETY  FIRST. 

Who  is  it  that  guards  thirty-sixes  door? 

Who  makes  the  Freshie’s  heart  beat 
sore, 

As  a strong  voice  which*  sounds  so  fine, 

Shouts,  “Now,  young  man,  get  out  of 
line ; 

A little  work  I’ll  get  for  you 

Some  Constitution  I’ll  have  you  do." 

So  the  Constitution  before  you  is 
laid ; 

For  a two-word  sentence,  it’s  some 
price  paid. 

By  The  Sunbeam  of  Rm.  26. 


Miss  Magner  says  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  It  is  to  most 
folks,  I guess. 


Heard  on  the  corridor : 

“Say,  Louise,  why  are’nt  you  taking 
domestic  science?’’ 

“Think  I want  to  eat  burned  stuff 
all  my  life?” 


Some  social,  Seniors ! 


Health  Hint:  “Go  into  the  coat- 

room  by  the  ENTRANCE  door.” 


Famous  last  line  M.  15067.  We’re 
sorry,  but  we  have  forgotten  it. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB. 


On  December  14,  1916,  Mr.  AVallace 
started  the  organization  of  the 
Dramatic  Club.  The  officers  elected 
were  as  follows : David  Snow,  presi- 

dent ; Doris  Chauvin,  vice  president ; 
Walter  Chamberlain,  treasurer;  Bea- 
trice Young,  secretary. 

The  club  intends  to  give  a school 
play  soon  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  classes  will 
“tryout,” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Beatrice  Young. 

*What  did  you  look  down  here  for, 
anyway?  You’ve  spoiled  the  rhythm 
now. 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
PRINTING  COURSE. 


While  learning  the  printing  business, 
a pupil  must  necessarily  improve  him- 
self in  a great  many  ways.  He  gains  a 
practical  knowledge  in  the  use  of  good 
English  and  in  the  laws  of  Rhetoric. 

Benjamin  Franklin  made  out  of  his 
printing  office  a veritable  den  of  knowl- 
edge, absorbing  the  best  there  was  to 
be  derived  from  every  article  which 
came  to  his  attention. 

Art  and  originality  must  be  prac- 
ticed, for  no  two  copies  are  ever  quite 
alike.  Also,  the  choice  of  type  re- 
quires good  taste,  as  there  are  many 
possible  styles  and  sizes  for  every 
piece  of  work.  Then  again,  the  use  of 
ornaments  and  the  spacing  of  lines 
and  borders  need  good  judgment.  All 
of  these  qualities  are  well  developed 
by  the  art  of  printing. 

Patience  is  a great  requisite,  and 
this,  too,  must  be  exercised.  Every 
day  a printer  meets  new  difficulties 
which  lie  must  overcome,  thus  culti- 
vating resourcefulness.  A practice  of 
accuracy  in  details  must  also  be  made. 

Printing  as  a trade  has  an  excellent 
standing;  it  is  a well  paid  occupation, 
in  which  a good  workman  will  always 
find  an  opening.  It  ranks  first  in  Bos- 
ton and  sixth  in  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  the  volume  of  business  as 
compared  to  other  industries. 

Therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  fills  the 
desires  of  technically  inclined  boys,  de- 
velops all  the  aforementioned  good 
qualities,  and  fits  the  student  for  a 
trade  of  good  standing,  an  up-to-date 
printing  plant  should  be  an  important 
accessory  of  every  well  equipped  High 
school. 

E.  Brokenshire,  ’18. 


We  wonder  if  this  Constitutional 
Convention  will  change  Mr.  Cross’ 
methods  of  discipline? 


If  butter  is  worth  42c.  lb.  how  much 
is  Miss  Butterworth? 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing new  magazines : 

The  Archon,  Dummer  Academy. 

The  Voice,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  Sassamon,  Natick,  Mass. 

The  Penn  Charter  Magazine,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Pioneer,  Reading,  Mass. 

The  Everett  High  Clarion. 

The  Monitor,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


HOW  WE  SEE  OTHERS. 


HOW  OTHERS  SEE  US. 


Your  literary  department  is  very 
full  and  interesting.  The  “Public 
Opinion”  department  and  also  the  Ex- 
change department  hold  my  attention. 

— The  Blue  Owl. 


Your  paper  is  very  well  arranged 
and  your  cuts  are  the  best  I have  seen 
in  any  of  the  exchanges. 

- — The  Winchester  Recorder. 


The  Delphian:  “The  Sign  of  the 

Cross”  was  a splendid  story — an  un- 
usual plot. 

The  Sassamon:  “Your  magazine  is 

excellent  in  all  respects. 

The  Reflector:  “For  a little  paper 

your  amount  of  ‘ads’  certainly  sets  us 
wondering.” 

The  Pioneer:  “A  few  cuts  would 

add  a great  deal  to  your  paper.” 

The  Clarion  (W.  Hartford,  Conn.)  : 
“You  have  some  good  cuts.” 

The  Monitor:  “We  were  more  than 
pleased  to  receive  your  interesting 
paper.” 


“Do  you  know  Mrs.  Gunpowder?” 
“No,  but  my  sister.  Dinah,  might.” 

—Ex. 


“Have  you  heard  about  it?  Why, 
it’s  all  over  the  school.” 

“No.  "What  is  it?” 

“The  roof.” 

Make  a complete  sentence  out  of  the 
following : Y’sury’subicuryy 
for  me. 


Teacher:  “Your  answer  is  about  as 
clear  as  mud.” 

Pupil:  “That  covers  the  ground, 

doesn’t  it?” 


Automobilist : “I  have  just  killed 

your  dog.  May  I replace  him?” 

Spinster:  “0,  this  is  so  sudden!” 

—Ex. 
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To  the  Tune  of  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

I. 

How  dear  to  my  heart  is  this  thing 
they  call  Latin, 

’When  fond  recitation  presents  it  to 
view. 

The  clauses,  the  phrases,  all  dressed  in 
their  satin, 

And  every  loved  ending  that  makes 
us  feel  blue. 

The  high  sounding  doo-dads  and  out- 
landish diet, 

The  slave  with  a spear  and  the 
Roman  who  fell, 

The  verbal  Gerundive,  the  noun 
crouching  nigh  it, 

Are  all  hid  in  Latin  which  I love  so 
well. 


CHORUS. 

That  time-honored  Latin, 

That  iron-bound  Latin, 

That  moss-covered  Latin 
Which  hangs  on  so  well. 

II. 

The  subject,  the  verb  and  the  bow- 
legged  compound. 

The  flexible  gerund  and  subjunctive 
mood, 

The  clauses  of  purpose  encourage  the 
pronoun. 

To  take  the  possessive  and  silently 
brood, 

The  loose-jointed  supine  and  vex-bal 
declensions 

Join  hands  with  conjunctives  and 
joyfully  dwell. 

—Ex. 


Relish 

EntErtaining 
LAughable 
Anec-  Dotes. 

That ’s 
Honest 
AdvicE. 

Every 

EXchange 

Contains 

AtHletics 

FActs 

NoNsense 

Good 

Interesting 

Stories. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


There  is  the  usual  scarcity  of  volun- 
teer information  to  be  printed  in  this 
column.  If  every  member  of  the 
school,  who  has  friends  in  the  Alumni, 
would  drop  a note  about  those  friends, 
into  THE  CLARION  box,  which  is  con- 
veniently located  in  the  library,  there 


would  be  no  end  of  interesting  news 
about  our  past  schoolmates.  The  school 
is  always  glad  to  hear  about  old 
friends  and  the  best  way  to  inform 
everybody,  is  through  these  Alumni 
Notes.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  school 
who  has  an  alumnus  sister  or  brother, 
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should  consider  it  his  or  her  most 
pressing  duty  to  act  as  their  publicity 
agent  and  let  us  hear  from  them. 

Arthur  M.  Dallin,  '15,  has  joined  a 
new  unit  of  the  American  Ambulance 
Corps  in  France  and  expects  to  leave 
for  France  on  Feb.  17,  1917.  Although 
passports  have  been  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  German  policy  of 
indiscriminate  submarine  warfare,  Dal- 
lin has  already  secured  one  and  will 
leave  with  the  unit  if  the  boat  sails. 
He  has  promised  to  write  THE 
CLARION,  after  his  arrival  in  France 
and  tell  us  through  the  Alumni  Notes, 
of  his  experiences. 

Willard  Bailey,  "15,  has  returned  to 
Arlington,  after  serving  as  quarter- 
master on  a United  Fruit  Co.  boat,  and 
making  interesting  trips  to  Panama 
and  other  Southern  ports.  “Touge” 
McCarthy  was  one  of  Bailey’s  ship- 
mates during  the  trips. 

AVesley  Clark,  ’15,  is  on  the  training 
ship  Ranger  of  the  Massachusetts  Nau- 
tical School,  where  he  is  taking  a two- 
year  course.  Clark  has  come  to  Arl- 
ington with  the  ‘‘ Ranger”  hockey 
team,  this  winter,  but  the  sailors  seem 
to  have  lost  their  sea-legs  when  it 
comes  to  navigating  on  frozen  water. 

The  announcement  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Mildred  Bolster,  '15.  to  Sher- 
man Peppard,  ’14,  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  recently. 

At  a recent  assembly  of  the  school, 
Leo  Kelley,  ’15,  and  Daniel  Hall,  ’15, 
who  are  students  at  Tech.,  gave  inter- 
esting talks,  telling  of  the  new  Tech, 
buildings  and  giving  advice  to  prospec- 
tive Tech,  students. 

The  following  Arlington  boys  are 
now  at  Tech. : Senior  class,  Osgood  AAL 
Holt  and  AVilliam  F.  Tuttle. 

Juniors:  T.  J.  Donnelly,  Jr.,  and 

Frank  Olsen. 

Sophomores : D.  C.  Hall.  R.  T.  Hall, 

Leo  Kelley,  E.  A.  Alead,  R.  S.  Smith 
and  Leon  I.  Snow. 

Freshmen : Robert  I).  Black,  Foster 
P.  Doane,  Jr.,  J.  G.  Aloire  and  E.  R. 
Perkins. 


The  names  of  many  Alumni  are  in 
the  lineups  of  many  club  and  college 
hockey  teams  this  winter.  “Traff” 
Hicks  and  Bob  Clifford  are  with  the 
Boston  Hockey  Club ; Forrest  Osgood, 
AVilliam  Barry  and  Jack  Hutchinson 
are  with  the  B.  A.  A. ; George  Percy  is 
Harvard’s  star  rover;  George  Currier 
and  AVendall  Reyeroft  are  with  the 
Dartmouth  team ; and  Louis  Ross,  Don- 
ald Ross  and  Dave  Buttrick  are  on  the 
Amherst  Aggie's  team.  There  are 
many  others,  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned here,  who  are  playing  the  game 
this  winter  and  there  are  few  schools 
whose  Alumni  can  boast  of  such  a 
string  of  sterling  lackey  players,  as 
can  Arlington  High  School. 

Marion  AlcClellan,  ’15,  is  president 
of  her  class  at  Framingham  Normal 
School  and  is  captain  of  the  volley  ball 
team. 

Edith  Bvram,  ’16,  is  attending  Brad- 
ford Academy,  where  she  is  supple- 
menting her  High  school  education. 

Hugh  Berquist,  '15.  has  just  returned 
home  from  a long  trip.  He  has  been  to 
Australia,  Africa  and  Europe  and  has 
had  many  interesting  experiences  dur- 
ing his  long  excursion.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  “Borda”  and  tells  of 
submarine  pursuits  that  are  thrilling. 
AVe  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  trip 
across,  for  it  is  indeed  lucky  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  uninjured  when  there  are 
such  grave  possibilities  of  danger. 

AATe  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Fred  AV.  O'Brien,  who  attended  A. 
H.  S.  for  two  years  and  later  coached 
our  baseball  team.  His  death  from 
tuberculosis  occurred  at  his  home,  77 
Bartlett  avenue,  Arlington.  Mass.,  on 
June  30,  1916. 

The  news  of  John  Hatfield’s  death 
also  brings  sadness  to  us.  On  the 
evening  of  Dec.  21.  1916.  he  was 

skating  on  Spy  Pond  with  a young  lady 
from  Somerville.  They  broke  through 
a treacherous  spot  near  “AVyman’s 
Cove,"  and  were  both  drowned.  Hat- 
field attended  A.  H.  S.  in  1910  and  was 
a good  athlete.  His  unexpected  death 
brought  sorrow  to  many  friends. 
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ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  SPA 

Tel.  21703  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  HEIGHTS  Tel.  21709 

1328  Massachusetts  Ave. 

College  Ices — Hot  and  Cold  Drinks— Fruits  in  their  season. 

All  kinds  of  fine  Candies 


TRADE  AT 


A YL  WARD'S  MARKET 

East  Arlington 

The  Most  Up-to-Date  in  Town 
None  Better 
Few  as  Good 

S.  BONICK 
LADIES’  TAILOR 

CLEANING,  PRESSING,  REPAIRING 

Formerly  with  Mine.  Driscoll 
182  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Tel.  Arl.  834-R 


SAM  AURELIA 

Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Repairing 
Also  by  Hand 

FI  ST  WORK  POSSIBLE  GIVEN 
ISO  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

J.  N.  KAZANJIAN 

fin:?  Shoe  Repairing  by  Machinery  and  Hand 
SHOE  SHINE  PARLOR 
192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

V.  ALLEN 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 
49  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Telephone  Connection 

ARLINGTON  FISH  MARKET 
FISH  AND  OYSTERS 

Tel.  12.">i)  Arlington 


WALTER  F.  ANGUS  & C’O. 

ARLINGTON 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  success  based  on  MERIT  not  TRADITION 


COME  TO  HYMIE’S 

For  your  School  Supplies,  Fancy  Stationery, 
Booklets,  Holiday  Goods 

East  Arlington  Streets  on  Post  Cards 

KREEM  BROS. 

Tel.  Connection  198  Massachusetts  Ave. 

DRY  GOODS  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 

A.  E.  KIRBY 

178  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Opposite  Cleveland 
Street 

EMBROIDERIES  UTOPIAN  YARN 


JOHN  D.  ROSIE 

Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing,  Repairing 
037  Massachusetts  Avenue  - Arlington 


Regent  Theatre 

Program  Changed  Every 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 

Evenings  at  S.05  Matinees  Daily  al  2.4.'> 


Come  in  and  see  the  A.  H.  S.  Class  Pins, 
Class  Rings,  Fobs 
FRED  A.  SMITH 
Jeweler  and  Stationer 

Arlington  Centre 


104  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

SNOW’S  ICE  CREAM  AND 
FANCY  ICES 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 
Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.,  Supplied 
Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

Tel.  Arlington  56 

WM.  WHYTAL  & SON 

GROCERS 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

189  and  665  Massachusetts  Ave. 
ARLINGTON 
Telephone  1551  and  802-R 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street.  Arlington 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

Is  at  the 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

M.  N OGILVIE  CO. 

PIANO 

MOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


For  Home-made  cakes,  go  to 

J.  D.  GODFREY  S 

B A K E R Y 

HOME-MADE  OATMEAL  BREAD 
Reed’s  Specialties— Bread,  Pies,  Cake 

3 Medford  St.,  Arlington 
Phone  438-M 


J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 

U NDER TAKERS 

Medford  Street  - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call.  792  Massachusetts 
Avenue 


FOR  RELIABILITY  AND  CLEAN  SERVICE 
Call 

FOREST  AUTO  TAXI  CO. 

Tel.  Arl.  1(1(10 

HUGHES  & MacDONALD  CO. 

Sanitary  and  Heating  Engineers 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

— ' ■'■■■■'  - " ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 

A Complete  Line  of 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stcnrs,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

<67  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

WALTER  K.  HUTCHINSON 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Provisions 

Farm  Products.  Poult  v.  Game,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

Arlington  Arlington  Heights 

Ir  you  consider  Quality  as  weT  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES 

BUTTER  AND  TEA  STORES 

satisfactory  trading  p'aees 

58  Branch  Stores  in  New  England 

631  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON 

D.  BUTTRICK 

POULTRY.  EGGS  AND  CREAM 

j Headquarter 


A.  C.  LaBREQUE 


in  Arlington  for  Local  Products 
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Class  Editors 


Dorothy  Jordan,  T7 
Walter  Chamberlain,  T7 
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Edward  Batty,  T9 
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Donald  Wallace,  ^0 
Louise  Barker,  ’20 


FACUITY 
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Luella  Lyon Commercial  Evangeline  Cheney 

Frank  V.  Gordon  Science  Mary  Furdon  

Fred  J.  Long  Commercial  Ida  B.  Jewett  

Arthur  E.  Robinson  Mechanic  Arts  Stella  S.  Simonds  .. 

Sarah  J.  Bullock  Mathematics  Abbie  Russell  

Jennie  B.  Allyn  Mathematics  Blanche  E.  Heard  . 

Ethel  R.  Butterworth  Mathematics  Fannie  E.  Fish  .... 
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Ethel  H.  Wood  Latin  and  English  Elizabeth  T.  Wright 

Mary  G.  Magner  German  Harriet  R.  Blodgett 

Lorraine  M.  Eaton  English  Helen  Bowker 

Rachel  Foster  English  and  History  Helen  Hadley 


Jessie  Williams 
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Commercial 
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Sewing 

Music 

Drawing 

Spanish 

History 

English  and  Science 

Drawing 

English 

. . . . Physical  Culture 
Typewriting 


English 


A Retrospect  

Inception  

Editorial 

The  Second  Act 

Our  Precedents 

Literary  Department. 

The  Walking-  Ghosts 

Modred  and  Olivan 

The  Day  I Skipped  School 

Calendar 

Public  Opinion. 

Quips  and  Quizzes 

Class  Notes  

Alumni  Notes  

Exchanges  

A Sonnet  to  the  A.  H.  S 


Athletics 
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THE  ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLARION 
A RETROSPECT 


In  the  early  spring  of  1897  the  first 
Arlington  High  School  Clarion  was 
published  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  twenty  years  of  one  of 
the  foremost  school  papers  of  New 
England.  The  keynote  of  this  new 
publication  was  struck  by  its  chief 
editor,  John  G.  Brackett,  stating  that 
“it  shall  sound  the  buglenote  which 
shall  rouse  in  the  pupils  of  the  school 
a spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  teachers,  to 
one  another,  and  to  every  institution 
connected  with  the  school,”  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  its  editors  have  tried 
and  succeeded  in  making  this  paper 
stand  for  all  that  is  worth  while  in  the 
school.  So  well  has  The  Clarion  given 
voice  to  the  life  and  activities  of  the 
Arlington  High  that  a history  of  this 
paper  is  a history  of  the  school,  and  so 
doubly  interesting. 

The  first  Clarion  staff  consisted  of 
the  editor,  John  G.  Brackett;  business 
manager,  Warren  C.  Taylor;  assistant, 
Charles  J.  Dailey;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Warren  L.  Russell,  and  one  editor 
for  each  class.  It  was  at  first  almost 
entirely  managed  and  published  by 
the  boys  of  the  school;  so  much  so, 
that  one  advertiser  congratolates  the 
“boys”  on  the  success  of  their  paper. 

The  first  issue  was  remai'kably  good. 
It  was  printed  by  the  Arlington  Ad- 
vocate Print,  and  its  editors  were 
greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Parker.  It  consisted  of  16  pages  with 
some  29  advertisements  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  paper.  The 
editorials  covered  a page  and  a half, 
being  a combination  of  our  editorial 
with  the  school  notes.  The  class  notes 
were  called  “School  Locals”  headed 
by  the  quotation : 

“A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men.” 

This  “nonsense,”  however  much  it 
may  have  been  relished  by  the  pupils 
of  that  time,  seems  hardly  worthy  of 


the  name.  The  column,  as  it  is  now, 
was  filled  with  the  greenness  of  the 
Freshmen,  and  questionable  transla- 
tions into  English,  as  the  battlefield 
which  “resounded  with  the  groans  of 
dead  men.”  But  however  inferior  our 
predecessors  were  in  their  sense  of  hu- 
mor, they  certainly  shone  in  their  use 
of  Latin.  Editorials  were  crammed 
full  of  Latin  quotations,  the  “School 
Locals”  abounded  in  them,  and  cer- 
tainly every  other  theme  in  the  Liter- 
ary Department  was  well  stocked  with 
phrases  from  that  tongue. 

The  Debating  Club,  which  was  then 
such  a popular  body  as  to  give  a social 
to  the  school,  had  its  page,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  well  represented  until 
some  years  later  when  the  interest  died 
out.  On  the  last  page  was  the  “Memor- 
anda Alumnorum,”  or  Alumni  Notes, 
which  were  well  filled  up  through 
November,  1898,  when  they  Avere  sud- 
denly discontinued.  The  main  body  of 
the  paper  Avas,  of  course,  the  Literary 
Department.  This  contained,  in  the 
first  issue,  three  themes  and  tAvo  long 
and  Arerv  well-Avritten  poems.  The 
Athletics  page  Avas  headed  by  a picture 
of  the  “ice  polo”  team  for  that  year. 
Ice  polo,  the  predecessor  of  our  ice 
hockey,  AA'as  played  bv  five  men  only; 
and  Avhen  several  years  later.  Arling- 
ton Avas  forced  to  adopt  that  “iicaa^- 
fangled  and*  probably  short  lived” 
game  called  hockey,  the  manager 
feared  that  as  many  as  seven  good 
players  could  not  be  obtained,  for  the 
school  at  this  time  numbered  only  111 
pupils.  The  players  that  season  were: 
Johnson,  first  rush ; Puffer,  second 
rush;  F.  White,  center;  Peirce,  half 
back,  and  IT.  White,  goal;  and  they 
seemed  to  have  made  good  account  of 
themselves  for  in  the  16  games  played 
that  season,  Arlington  scored  53  goals 
and  her  opponents  11. 

Another  very  similar  number  of  the 
new  Clarion  folloAved  in  May.  This,  as 
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did  every  number  up  to  January,  1909, 
contained  16  pages,  eight  of  which 
were  covered  with  a few  advertise- 
ments and  a very  lengthy  and  well- 
written  story  by  the  editor.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  giving  up  of 
one-half  of  the  entire  paper  to  the 
editor’s  own  story  showed  a lack  of 
other  matter  or  a realization  on  his 
part  of  the  value  of  his  own  work. 

In  the  fall,  Warren  L.  Russell  became 
chief  editor  with  a similar  staff  to  the 
previous  one  except  that  the  secretary 
was  dropped.  The  athletics  department 
again  boasted  of  a picture,  and  a full 
account  of  the  football  season. 

The  title  page  of  the  December  num- 
ber proclaimed  that  the  advertising 
rates  were  $1.50  per  inch,  at  which  rate 
the  paper  must  have  drawn  a consid- 
erable income  from  its  numerous  ad- 
vertisements. These  were  at  first  scat- 
tered through  the  entire  Clarion,  then 
confined  to  the  last  few  pages,  again 
scattered  through  every  department, 
and  finally  confined  to  the  first  and  last 
pages  as  we  have  them  now.  As  the 
school  was  very  loyal  in  support  of  the 
paper,  which  was  then  issued  four 
times  a year  at  ten  cents  a copy,  the 
editor  was  able,  and  very  much 
pleased,  to  say  in  his  December 
editorial  that  “it  now  closes  the  year 
with  a fair  surplus  in  the  treasury.” 

The  Exchange  Department  was  in- 
troduced the  next  December  with 
Elizabeth  Column  as  Exchange  Editor. 
During  this  season  of  1898-9.  Helene  L. 
Buhlert  was  chief  editor.  A “Wit  and 
Wisdom”  page  was  inserted  with 
.newspaper  humor  in  its  columns,  but 
was  discontinued  after  two  appear- 
ances. 

The  tendency  during  the  season  of 
1899  to  1900  was  for  shorter  articles  in 
the  literary  department.  They  had 
been  rather  long,  often  covering  three 
pages  of  print  much  closer  than  ours 
at  present,  but  had  been  very  interest- 
ing and  worth  while,  as  they  continued 
to  be  up  to  only  a few  years  ago. 
Such  subjects  as  “Glass,”  “Four  of 
the  Famous  Men  of  Greece,”  “Origin 


of  Words  and  Phrases,”  “Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Philippine  Question,” 
were  very  interestingly  treated,  and 
they  were  much  better  reading  than 
the  “Bobby’s  Birthday,”  “Jenny’s 
New  Dress,”  and  such  subjects  as  The 
Clarion  has  to  print  these  days.  In 
every  other  department,  The  Clarion 
has  improved  almost  a hundred  per 
cent,  since  1897  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
Literary  Department  in  subject  matter 
seems  less  worth  while  than  the  de- 
partments of  its  predecessors. 

Since  no  editor  had  been  chosen, 
Warren  L.  Russell  took  charge  of  the 
November  number  of  1899.  and  Herbert 
L.  Kidder  of  the  December  one.  In 
March,  however,  Margaret  Champney, 
a Junior,  became  editor  until  the  next 
December,  which  arrangement  of  hav- 
ing one  staff  serve  through  a calendar 
year  was  continued  until  1908.  Miss 
Helena  Robertson,  ’01,  was  a class 
editor  in  1900,  and  wrote  quite  a 
scholarly  article  on  the  Roman  and 
Greek  busts  and  statuary  with  which 
the  building  was  then  being  decorated. 
However,  in  spite  of  her  enlightening 
and  vivid  descriptions  of  Apollo,  the 
Dancing  Muses,  and  other  ancient 
celebrities,  the  “School  Locals”  note 
that  one  pupil  stated  he  knew  Minerva 
by  her  “chest  protector.” 

Although  The  Clarion  of  December, 
1899.  was  said  by  the  succeeding  editor 
to  have  been  the  best  number  up  to  that 
time,  she  complained  that  the  school 
was  not  supporting  the  paper  and  that 
it  might  have  to  be  discontinued.  This 
appeal  was  evidently  not  in  vain  for 
when  the  next  number  came  out  it  con- 
tained the  boast  of  the  greatest  number 
of  subscribers  yet.  and  the  statement 
that  every  member  of  the  Senior  class 
was  a subscriber. 

Helen  L.  Bott  was  the  editor  for  the 
two  spring  numbers  of  1901  and 
Therese  Norton  during  the  fall.  Annie 
B.  Tufts,  Josephine  C.  Frost,  Howard 
T.  Viets  and  Philip  W.  Taylor  each 
filled  the  editor’s  chair  a year  (1902- 
1905)  during  which  interval  the  paper 
continued  to  make  progress.  The  first 
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cut  appeared  in  May,  1903,  for  the  Glee 
Club  Notes  which  then  occupied  an  en- 
tire page.  The  next  October  our  pres- 
ent Athletics  cut  was  inserted,  and  then 
five  years  elapsed  before  a “Class 
Notes’’  cut  appeared  in  June,  1908. 
The  first  photograph  since  1899  headed 
the  athletics  page  in  March,  ’04. 

Our  Exchange  editor  of  1904  was 
certainly  frank  and  open  in  her  criti- 
cisms of  other  papers.  The  following 
was  printed  in  the  Exchange  Depart- 
ment: “Won’t  ‘The  Distaff’  please 
get  a new  cover?  Really,  the  present 
one  is  enough  to  give  one  the  blues.” 
The  Latin  language  still  continued  to 
be  well  represented  in  The  Clarion’s 
columns;  in  fact,  the  Salutatory  of  the 
president  of  the  Class  of  1914  at  its 
graduation  was  printed  in  full  as  it  was 
given,  in  about  250  Latin  words.  That 
president  must  have  made  a great  im- 
pression, but  the  meaning,  we  judge, 
piay  have  been  slightly  hazy  to  some. 

In  March,  1905,  the  editor  com- 
plained again  of  non-support  from  the 
school,  claiming  that  the  paper  was 
carried  on  through  the  eenerosity  of 
its  advertisers.  Evidently  he  met  with 
some  response  from  the  school  for  the 
paper  still  continued  its  existence,  al- 
though it  was  not  extremely  flourish- 
ing from  that  time  until  December, 
1909.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  pa- 
per had  its  difficulties  with  a school 
behind  it  which  the  next  fall  numbered 
only  200  pupils  with  a senior  class  of 
18.  The  May  number  of  1905  con- 
tained the  first  page  of  “Club  Notes,” 
with  the  Debating  Club  and  the  Ger- 
man Club,  afterwards  called  “Mehr 
Licht  Verein.”  This  department,  how- 
ever, was  discontinued  in  December, 
1907. 

During  the  next  three  years,  1906- 
7-8,  The  Clarion’s  chief  editors  were 
John  M.  Taylor,  Arthur  W.  Rolfe  and 
William  S.  Black.  The  Literary  Depart- 
ment contained  more  fiction  during 
those  years  than  it  had  up  to  that  time, 
but  it  was  all  well  written  and  first-class 
in  every  respect.  The  Clarion  of  De- 
cember, 1907,  mentions  a new  plan  in 


the  school ; that  of  having  the  pupils 
change  rooms  between  periods  instead 
or  remaining  in  the  same  room  and 
having  the  different  teachers  come  to 
them  as  they  had  done  before.  The 
plan  was  evidently  quite  interesting 
and  novel  to  the  school  then,  but  it 
seems  strange  to  us  that  they  should 
ever  have  done  anything  else.  As 
Latin  seemed  to  be  a very  common  hob- 
by in  the  first  few  years  of  the  paper, 
so  class  pins  came  to  the  front  at  this 
particular  period.  The  editorials  spoke 
of  the  Senior  or  of  the  Junior  class 
pins,  the  class  notes  were  full  of  hits  on 
the  class  pins,  poems  were  written 
about  class  pins,  and  altogether  it 
seemed  as  if  the  main  object  of  high 
school  life  was  to  wear  a class  pin. 

In  June,  1908,  a cut  was  introduced 
for  the  heading  of  the  “School  Locals,” 
which  hereafter  became  “Class  Notes.” 
The  editorials  were  very  well  written 
and  quite  long,  since  they  contained 
everything  which  now  comes  under  the 
Calendar.  Regularly  the  first  number 
of  the  year  was  sure  to  contain  the 
editor’s  apology  for  what  he  might  not 
do  during  the  coming  year,  and  no 
editor  semed  to  think  that  it  was  right 
to  start  the  season  without  some  such 
remark  as:  “We  know  our  mistakes 

will  be  many,  but  we  trust  to  the  char- 
ity of  our  friends  to  overlook  them — ” 

Finally,  from  January  to  December, 
1909,  as  a result  of  “financial  strin- 
gencies,” The  Clarion  was  discon- 
tinued. 

In  December,  it  was  again  published 
with  Marjorie  S.  Gott  as  editor.  For 
the  first  time  it  consisted  of  twenty 
pages,  and  the  same  departments  as 
heretofore,  namely  the  Editorials,  Lit- 
erary and  Athletics  departments,  Ger- 
man Club  Notes,  Exchanges  and  Class 
Notes.  In  the  first  issue  the  advertise- 
ments were  scattered  throughout  the 
paper,  but  in  March  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  last  three  pages.  An 
“Honorable  Mention”  list  appeared 
for  the  first  time  as  the  “Honor  List,” 
but  the  name  was  soon  changed  to  the 
former.  The  June  number  of  1910  was 
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the  first  graduation  number  contain- 
ing the  graduation  program,  class 
prophecy,  president’s  address  and  list 
of  graduates.  This  season  of  1909-10 
was  the  first  in  which  five  numbers  of 
The  Clarion  appeared  as  they  do  at 
present. 

The  next  fall  saw  the  greatest  change 
in  The  Clarion  of  its  entire  existence 
of  20  years.  Even  this,  however,  was 
not  very  radical.  Gertrude  Thomas  be- 
came the  first  editor  to  hold  office  after 
the  present  custom,  that  is,  during  one 
entire  school  year.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Bul- 
lock was  appointed  auditor,  and  for  the 
first  time  every  class  was  represented 
on  The  Clarion  board  by  two  class 
editors.  The  list  of  the  faculty  was 
printed  on  the  title  page,  and  the 
editorials  became  shorter,  making  room 
for  alumni  notes  on  the  second  page. 
Club  Notes  again  appeared  which  now 
included  the  Science  Club,  the  Ger- 
man Club  and  soon  afterwards  the 
English  Club  and  Girls’  Glee  Club.  The 
financial  reports  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation were  printed  regularly  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In  May,  1911,  two  new  cuts  were 
added  for  the  “Club  Notes”  and  “Ex- 
changes,” making  four  in  all,  although 
the  new  Exchange  cut  was  discon- 
tinued the  next  March.  The  Class 
Notes  were  more  lengthy  but  very  dry. 
Soon  after  the  following  appeared,  and 
its  appearance  was  fully  justified:  “All 
jokes  handed  in  for  this  publication 
should  be  written  on  tissue  paper,  so 
that  the  editor  can  see  through  them.” 
Even  the  exchange  jokes  were  poor, 
excepting  a very  few,  probably  taken 
from  some  first-class  magazines,  as : 

Teacher — ‘‘What  letter  is  next  to  the  let- 
ter H?” 

Freshman — “Hunno,  ma’am.” 

Teacher — “What  have  I on  both  sides  of  my 
nose?” 

Freshman — “Freckles,  ma’am.” 

The  graduation  number  of  June, 
1911,  contained  32  pages.  The  entire 
Literary  Department  was  devoted  to 


the  graduation  exercises,  which,  that 
year,  were  chiefly  on  Shakespeare  and 
his  work. 

With  Walter  Horton,  editor  for  1911- 
12,  were  appointed  two  assistants  to 
the  business  manager  and  an  Alumni 
editor  installed  in  December.  The 
business  manager  and  his  assistants 
made  good  account  of  themselves  that 
year  for  the  December  number  con- 
tained six  pages  of  advertisements,  the 
May  number  eight  pages,  and  the  June, 
ten  pages.  The  Literary  Department 
was  well  stocked  with  poetry,  humor- 
ous and  otherwise,  but  all  well  written 
and  good.  A cut  for  this  department 
was  first  printed  in  May.  The  June 
graduation  number  was  the  largest 
Clarion  ever  printed,  containing  38 
pages  of  which  only  three  were  ad- 
vertisements. 

The  next  fall,  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  prin- 
cipal, was  appointed  auditor,  and  an 
Athletics  Editor  was  added  to  the  staff. 
The  first  number  of  this  season  con- 
tained pages  of  puzzles,  charades  and 
enigmas  (probably  proving  the  school 
at  that  time  to  have  been  of  a reflective 
and  thoughtful  nature). 

The  March  and  May  issues,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  principal,  became 
“Historic  Arlington”  numbers.  In 
May,  the  second  editorial  page  was  de- 
voted to  lists  of  questions  in  both 
poetry  and  prose  about  the  town’s  his- 
tory, any  ten  of  which  would  have  com- 
pletely bewildered  our  most  brilliant 
senior.  The  Literary  Department  con- 
tained themes  on  “The  Robbins  Fam- 
ily,” “The  Libraries  of  Arlington.” 
“Historic  Buildings  of  Arlington,” 
“Arlington  High  School.”  and  a revo- 
lutionary history  of  the  town. 

After  Katherine  Reed,  the  editor  for 
1912-13,  Beatrice  L.  Hatch  was  ap- 
pointed, who  in  turn  was  followed  by 
Leo  A.  Kelley  during  1914-15. 

The  graduation  number  of  June, 
1913.  was  perhaps  the  most  pretentious 
of  The  Clarion’s  history,  containing 
three  photographs : a full  page  picture 
of  the  hockey  team,  which  was  then 
the  champion  of  New  England,  and 
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two  smaller  pictures  of  the  Flower 
Maidens  at  the  Arlington  pageant  and 
of  the  cross-country  team  which  was 
also  the  Inter-Scholastic  Champion  of 
New  England  that  season.  In  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  same  year,  Drama- 
tic Club,  Orchestra,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  Boys’  Glee  Club  and  the 
Mathematics  Club  had  their  reports 
under  the  Club  Notes  department. 

The  March  Clarion  of  1914  con- 
tained a full  page  announcement 
stating  that  of  the  525  pupils  in  the 
school,  fifty  per  cent,  were  preparing 
for  college,  and  that  of  the  graduates 
of  the  last  four  years,  forty  per  cent, 
were  at  that  time  in  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  A mighty  good  record ! 
The  same  issue  contained  the  first 
“School  Notes,”  which  took  the  place 
of  many  of  the  editorials,  describing 
the  past  activities  of  the  school  other 
than  athletics  and  clubs.  About  this 
time  quite  a change  for  the  worse  took 
place  in  the  Literary  Department.  In- 
stead of  the  well-Avritten,  serious 
themes  of  the  past,  such  articles  as 
“Henry’s  Mishap,”  “Teddy’s  Valen- 
tine,” and  “How  Jim  Won  His  Bi- 
cycle,” were  printed.  That  was  three 
years  ago  or  more,  and  it’s  full  time 
that  we  all  should  work  to  recover  the 
old  reputation  of  our  Literary  Depart- 
ment. 

In  June,  1911,  an  Exchange  criticism 
read,  “The  A.  II.  S.  Clarion  has  a Lit- 
erary Department,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  other  papers  to  imitate, 
and  another,  “Papers  with  good 
literary  departments  are  rather 
scarce,  and  we  are  glad  to  count 
you  among  that  number.”  This  de- 
partment is  the  one  part  of  The  Clarion 
which  the  whole  school  must  make  a 
success. 

A very  useful  “List  of  Events”  was 
printed  in  the  December,  1914,  num- 
ber, but  soon  discontinued  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  material.  The 
June  number  of  1915  was  resplendent 
with  four  full-page  illustrations  of  the 
Cross  Country,  Baseball,  Football,  and 
Hockey  teams,  and  also  a page  of  ink 


sketches  by  W.  L.  Bailey  called 
“School  Doin’s.” 

Last  year’s  staff,  under  Dorothy 
Quirnby,  the  chief  editor,  was  identical 
to  the  present  staff  except  that  we 
have  no  art  editor.  The  December 
number  had  a fine  full  page  photo- 
graph of  the  principal,  Mr.  Clerk,  and 
the  March  number  one  of  our  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Scully.  The  present  cut 
was  adopted  for  the  Exchange  column, 
and  also  the  present  cut  of  the  Lit- 
erary Department.  The  Club  Notes  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  the  Wire- 
less Club,  Arlington  High  School  Civic 
Forum,  and  the  Senior  Conference 
Club.  In  the  June  number,  which  con- 
tained the  graduation  exercises,  con- 
sisting largely  of  the  play,  “Every 
Senior,”  was  a frontispiece,  a picture 
of  the  new  High  school  building,  and  a 
photograph  of  the  track  team. 

This  year,  with  Julia  Currier  as 
editor,  The  Clarion  is  continuing  its 
progress.  The  Public  Opinion  Depart- 
ment has  been  printed  for  the  first 
time  and  has  proved  a grand  success, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
school. 

Our  paper  now  consists  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  pages,  with  eight  flour- 
ishing departments  and  five  or  six 
pages  of  advertising.  We  have  five 
first-class  cuts  of  which  any  paper 
might  be  envious,  an  attractive  cover, 
and  an  arrangement  on  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  improve.  The  Clarion  has 
been  able  to  become  what  it  now  is,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  school  papers,  not 
only  through  the  efforts  of  its  editorial 
staffs  and  the  English  department 
whose  teachers  have  done  much  for  its 
success,  but  through  the  backing  of 
the  entire  school.  Every  scholar  can- 
not serve  on  its  board  but  the  present 
board  hopes  that  the  school  realizes 
that  it  is  their  paper,  and  it  needs 
their  interest,  their  help,  and  their  en- 
thusiasm to  make  it  what  it  has  been 
for  the  whole  twenty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Arlington  High  School 
Clarion ! 


Ernest  W.  Spaulding,  ’18. 
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INCEPTION 


As  the  first  editor  of  the  “Clarion,” 

I esteem  it  both  a privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  be  asked  to  write  a few 
lines  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  school  paper. 

I recall  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday 
our  early  struggles  to  put  the  paper 
upon  its  feet  and  the  small  beginnings 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  idea 
originated  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Class  of  ’97  who  be- 
lieved that  such  a paper  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  a spirit  of  even 
greater  loyalty  to  the  school,  and  its  in- 
stitutions and  to  unite,  with  an  even 
closer  bond  of  fellowship,  the  different 
classes  and  their  members.  The  plan 
met  with  the  instant  approval,  not 
only  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  but 
of  the  teachers  and  instructors  as  well, 
and  we  were  deeply  indebted  to  them 
for  much  valuable  advice  in  connec- 
tion with  putting  our  new  school  paper 
upon  a firm  foundation. 

To  me,  personally,  as  its  first  editor, 
but  a small  share  of  the  credit  for  its 
success  is  due.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  evinced 
by  the  four  class  editors,  the  zeal  with 
which  the  business  manager,  my  old 
friend  and  classmate,  Mr.  Warren  C. 
Taylor,  went  to  work  getting  advertise- 
ments to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the 
practical  suggestions  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Parker,  Senior  Editor  of  the 
Advocate,  in  arranging  and  coordi- 
nating the  various  departments  of  the 
paper,  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  a 
compact,  attractive  and  harmonious 
whole,  my  own  efforts  to  put  the 
“Clarion”  upon  its  feet  must  have 
signally  failed  of  fruition.  But  such 
was  the  fine  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
all  who  had  a share  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  paper,  and  so  generously 
and  gladly  did  they  give  of  their  time 
to  promote  its  welfare,  that  its  success, 
even  from  the  start,  seemed  assured. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  pa- 
per at  its  inception  was  not  greatly 


different  from  what  it  is  today.  It  be- 
gan with  “Editorials,”  then  came  the 
“Literary  Department,”  followed  by 
“Athletics”  and  “Class  Notes,”  and 
terminating  with  news  items  concern- 
ing our  Alumni  under  the  somewhat 
pretentious  title  of  “Memoranda 
Alumnorum.  ’ ’ 

The  name  of  our  paper,  “The  Clar- 
ion,” originated  with  the  wife  of  our 
school  principal,  Mrs.  Ira  W.  Holt. 
At  that  time,  no  other  school  paper  in 
the  state  had  a similar  name,  though 
our  example  has  since  been  followed 
by  the  West  Roxbury  High  School, 
whose  paper  bears  the  same  title  as 
our  own.  The  “Clarion”  was  most 
happily  named,  as  in  a very  real  sense, 
it  sounded  the  note  of  loyalty  to  our 
classes  and  our  teachers,  loyalty  to  one 
another  and  loyalty  to  every  institu- 
tion connected  with  the  school,  and  the 
twenty  years  of  its  history  upon  which 
we  may  well  look  back  with  pride  have 
proved  that  our  paper  is  worthy  of  its 
title  and  that  it  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  every  branch  of  school  activ- 
ity, and  to  weld  together  more  closely 
than  ever  before  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  school  and  inspire  the  pupils 
one  and  all  with  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

It  would  be  presumptious  in  me  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  our 
paper  from  the  starting  point  of  its 
career  to  the  high  place  it  now  occu- 
pies among  the  school  papers  of  our 
dear  old  Commonwealth ; of  its  record 
of  splendid  achievement  in  literary 
and  scholarly  effort,  in  promoting  a 
spirit  of  sociability  and  democracy  in 
the  school  as  evidenced  by  the  various 
clubs  and  societies  which  have  sprung 
into  existence  since  its  inception,  and 
above  all  its  inspiring  history  of  the 
high  place  attained  by  the  boys  of  the 
school  in  all  branches  of  school  ath- 
letics. These  can  all  be  recounted  by 
others  far  more  appropriately  and 
with  a more  facile  pen  than  mine.  Let 
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me  simply  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
Arlington  High  School  Clarion,  though 
modest  in  its  beginnings,  has  carved 
for  itself  a proud  and  brilliant  record 
among  the  school  papers  of  old  New 
England,  and  has  attained  today 


through  the  devoted  loyalty  of  its 
editors  and  managers  a position  serene, 
solid  and  secure,  and  bright  with  the 
promise  of  the  years  to  come. 

John  Gaylord  Brackett. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  CLARION  is  a very  ancient  and 
honorable  manuscript — yes,  even  more 
ancient  than  any  of  the  pupils  now  in 
school.  It  is  probably  among  the  old- 
est of  the  school  papers. 

After  looking  backward  for  twenty 
years  of  THE  CLARION,  let  us  look 
forward.  How  little  can  we  foretell 
the  records  of  coming  CLARIONS  as 
the  years  go  on ! 

The  World  Wide  War  is  now  at  our 
door.  Our  school  activities  may  be  al- 
tered, our  teaching  staff  and  student 
body  may  be  affected.  Through  all  the 
changes,  let  THE  CLARION  sound  its 
note  of  courage  and  fidelity.  No  one 
knows  what  his  supreme  task  may  be, 


but  there  is  one  for  each  of  us.  Let  us 
remember  the  oft-quoted  words  of 
Phillips  Brooks : 

“Oh,  do  not  pray  for  easy  tasks; 
pray  to  be  stronger  men.  Do  not  pray 
for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers ; pray 
for  powers  equal  to  your  tasks.” 


THE  CLARION  Board  wishes  to 
thank  the  distinguished  former  editors 
and  the  alumni  contributors  for  help- 
ing to  make  our  Anniversary  number 
of  special  interest  to  all.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  our  Assistant  Editor  for 
the  carefully  prepared  history  of  THE 
CLARION. 


THE  SECOND  ACT 


Time  : Spring  of  1905. 

Place : Elysian  Fields. 

Boswell:  “Well,  Sir,  as  you  peruse 

the  various  amateur  publications  of 
the  world  today,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  ARLINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLARION?” 

Dr.  J. : “Just  creditable — nothing 

egregious.” 

B.:  “The  editor  has  my  profound 

commiseration.  He  has  no  assistants ; 
and,  furthermore,  his  hands  are  tied, 
since  every  word  that  appears  in  print 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  school.” 

Dr.  J. : “Your  first  observation  is 

tenable,  Sir;  but  your  second  is  inse- 
cure. That  he  lacks  assistants  and 
must  collect  all  his  copy,  often  by  ca- 
jolery, sift  it,  read  the  proof,  and,  in 
addition,  compose  his  editorials  is  in- 
deed an  unwarrantable  irk.  But  that 


he  should  submit  all,  even  his  own 
lucubrations,  to  the  judgment  of  a ma- 
ture counsellor  is  eminently  proper. 
The  writings  of  adolescents,  which  in 
their  eyes  possess  all  the  appurtenances 
of  brilliancy  and  originality,  are  com- 
monly found  by  the  seasoned  intellect 
to  possess  nothing  but  tinsel  and  con- 
ventionality.” 

B. : “I  understand  also  that  the 

editor  is  charged  with  the  additional 
task  of  composing  the  athletic  notes.” 

Dr.  J. : “In  that  case,  Sir,  depend 

upon  it  he  is  either  a fool,  a genius,  or 
a philanthropist,  and  I incline  to  the 
former.” 

B. : “Would  you  then  call  such  a 

paper  a failure?” 

Dr.  J. : “By  no  means.  Such 

pamphlets  may  be  of  uncalculated 
benefit.  They  may  serve  to  uncover 
literary  ability  that  otherwise  might 
lie  dormant  and  perish  like  the  desert 
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flower  in  Mr.  Gray’s  “Elegy.”  This 
they  may  do  by  stimulating  authorship 
through  the  reward  of  publicity;  and 
every  man  likes  publicity,  Sir,  of  the 
right  sort.  They  may  give  a few, 
marked  by  conspicuous  ability,  a train- 
ing in  editorship — in  that  difficult  of- 
fice of  selecting,  appraising  and  ar- 
ranging literary  and  artistic  produc- 
tions, all  to  be  done,  however,  in  con- 
junction with  mature  coadjutors.  They 
may  serve  to  weld  together  school  com- 
munities. Nothing,  Sir,  will  the  more 
readily  and  precipitately  degrade  the 
whole  tone  and  temper  of  a school 
periodical  than  the  open  secret  that  its 


board  will,  either  through  paucity  of 
offerings  or  laxness  of  standards,  ac- 
cept all  that  is  proffered  or  that  can 
be  purloined.  This  will  explain  why  I 
deem  the  periodical  now  under  discus- 
sion to  possess  only  a modicum  of  ex- 
cellence. It  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  per- 
son. The  sympathetic  fostering  which 
it  should  receive  from  the  preceptors 
is  in  reality  but  a kind  of  censorship. 
Material  is  so  scarce  that  rigid  scrutiny 
and  adequate  evaluation  would  be 
suicidal.  It  lives,  yet  it  is  not  really 
alive.” 

Howard  T.  Yiets. 


OUR  PRECEDENTS 


Dear  “Clarion”  Board:— 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  to 
the  “Clarion.”  Dear!  dear!  what  a 
venerable  sheet  it  is  becoming ! What 
a weight  of  responsibility  must  rest  up- 
on you  editors  in  your  efforts  to  live  up 
to  to  its  hoary  traditions ! I ’m  sure  I 
don’t  envjr  you  your  job;  even  in  my 
day  it  was  none  too  easy.  I haven’t 
forgotten  how  it  feels  to  rake  your 
brain  until  it  is  raw,  trying  to  scratch 
up  ideas ; to  tramp  a mile  while  round- 
ing the  edges  off  a jagged  sentence;  to 
tear  up  in  disgust  that  lovely  joke  that 
sounded  so  funny  in  the  Latin  class, 
but  looks  so  far-fetched  when  set  down 
in  black  and  white ; to  cut  and  slash  a 
paragraph  that  is  a work  of  art,  so  as 
not  to  overrun  the  appointed  space ; to 
chase  up  delinquent  class  editors  and 
dog  the  steps  of  the  haughty  and  indif- 
ferent printer ; then — horror  of  hor- 
rors!— to  discover  that  for  all  your 


care  the  most  appalling  blunders  have 
crept  in,  misprints  that  disfigure  the 
sense,  personal  allusions  that  never 
should  have  been  admitted,  statements 
that  are  misleading  or  false  on  the  face 
of  them.  I hope,  dear  editors,  you  have 
never  married  the  wrong  man  to  the 
wrong  woman.  I did,  once,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  condensing  the  alumni  column. 
Well,  enough  of  this;  perhaps  it  may 
comfort  you  to  know  that  your  prede- 
cessors had  their  troubles,  too,  and 
lived  to  grin  at  the  memory  of  them. 
(There  is  a nice  Latin  quotation  that 
fits  here,  something  about  meminisse 
invebit.  I have  forgotten  it,  but  I sup- 
pose you  remember).  Just  now  con- 
gratulations are  the  order  of  the  dajq 
not  sympathy;  and  congratulations  I 
do  hereby  most  heartily  render  to  the 
“Clarion”  on  this  its  twentieth  birth- 
day. 


Walter  M.  Horton. 
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THE  WALKING  GHOSTS 

A True  Story. 


in  Montreal,  a uniform  is  the  usual 
apparel  for  the  male  population ; boy- 
ish faces  appear  under  brown  soldier’s 
caps,  and  long  brown  ulsters  are  seen 
everywhere  on  the  streets.  These  are 
only  the  recent  volunteers,  who  are 
training  to  fill  in  the  ranks  of  the  de- 
pleted battalions  at  the  front.  They 
nearly  all  have  bright,  expectant  faces 
which  reflect  the  hope  in  their  minds. 
Now  and  then  among  them  a man  will 
be  seen  whose  whole  attitude  and  phy- 
sical makeup  is  different.  Instead  of 
the  boyish  exuberance,  a grave,  serious 
look  dominates  his  features.  His  skin 
is  dry  and  is  drawn  tightly  over  his 
cheekbones.  His  uniform  is  a little 
dirtier  than  the  new  buff-colored  ones 
of  the  volunteers,  a sort  of  shaded  gray. 
In  the  buttonhole  of  his  coat  is  the 
large  round  button  which  is  the  mark 
of  a returned  soldier,  the  mark  of  im- 
pending death.  For  at  this  stage  of  the 
war  only  the  noncurable  cases  are  sent 
back  to  Canada ; those  disabled  tem- 
porarily are  kept  in  England. 

It  was  at  an  informal  tea  that  I first 
learned  the  true  significance  of  that 
button.  I was  introduced  to  a young 
man  who  was,  perhaps,  twenty-two 
years  old.  He  was  not  in  uniform  but 
wore  the  insignia  of  his  battalion, 
PPCFI  199,  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught  Field 
Infantry,  199th  Battalion,  and  in  his 
buttonhole  was  the  round  “returned” 
button. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  that  you  people  are 
no  longer  neutral,”  he  said.  There  was 
a certain  huskiness  in  his  voice  which 
I had  noticed  in  the  voices  of  all  the  re- 
turned men,  and  the  cause  of  which  I 
had  yet  to  learn. 

“I’m  afraid  as  individuals  we  were 
never  exactly  neutral,”  I answered. 

“You  were  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  stay  out  of  it  so  long.”  Here  he 
coughed  heavily  and  a twitch  of  pain 


flashed  across  his  features.  “You  must 
pardon  me,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  gas.” 

I did  not  know  what  he  meant  at  the 
time  hut  in  a few  minutes  I was  en- 
lightened by  one  of  the  young  ladies. 
“Isn’t  it  sad  about  Arthur?”  she  said. 
I couldn’t  see  anything  sad  about  it; 
he  sat  there  surrounded  by  pretty  girls 
who  were  talking  and  laughing. 
“Why?”  I asked. 

Then  she  told  me  the  cause  of  the 
husky  voices  of  the  returned  men. 
“It’s  the  gas,”  she  said,  repeating 
Arthur’s  words.  “You  see  it  gets  into 
their  lungs  and  sort  of  eats  them  away. 
They  don’t  have  enough  lungs  to  hold 
all  the  air  that  they  need.  That’s  why 
they  breathe  so  quickly  and  cough  so 
frequently.  You  noticed  it,  didn’t 
you?”  I nodded  and  she  continued, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  “I  know 
what  it  is  like;  they’re  likely  to  die  any 
minute  and  they  are  sure  to  die  within 
two  months.  They  know  it  and  we  all 
know  it.”  Here  she  started  to  weep 
and  turned  her  back  and  made  little 
dabs  at  her  eyes  with  her  handker- 
chief. “I’m  sorry,  but  my  brother 
came  back  last  year  and  was  with  us 
for  only  three  weeks,  and  now  the  baby 
of  the  family  has  gone  across  to  take 
his  place.” 

She  certainly  had  given  me  some- 
thing to  think  about.  I looked  over  to 
Arthur ; he  was  a fine,  healthy-looking 
young  fellow,  except  perhaps  for  a 
grayish  tinge  to  his  face,  caused  by  a 
little  too  much  contact  with  wind  and 
rain.  At  intervals  he  coughed,  not  the 
healthy  cough  of  a well  men,  but  a dry, 
hard  cough  that  grated  on  one’s  ears. 
He  told  me  many  tales  of  the  war  with 
its  humor  and  its  pathos  that  after- 
noon. Through  all  his  relating  of  the 
humorous  incidents  on  shipboard  and 
in  the  trenches,  I noticed  that  he  smiled 
infrequently. 

“The  gas  is  the  worse  thing  we  have 
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to  contend  with,”  he  said,  and  another 
cough  emphasized  his  remark.  “Did 
you  ever  see  a marsh  fire  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  when  the  grass  is  waist  high 
and  dry  as  a bone  on  top  and  still  green 
at  the  bottom?”  I answered  him  af- 
firmatively. “Well,  then  you  can 
imagine  that  those  volumes  of  dirty 
white  smoke  are  deadly  gases,  which 
come  rolling  before  the  Avind,  hiding 
everything  behind  them  from  view, 
rolling  and  tumbling  in  huge  clouds 
with  here  and  there  a ragged  edge,  as 
a bit  of  it  is  wisped  off  by  some  playful 
antic  of  the  wind.  I’ll  never  forget  the 
first  time  we  encountered  it.  We  Avere 
totally  unprepared  to  cope  with  it ; Ave 
had  neither  gas  masks  nor  the  slightest 
idea  of  Avhat  they  Avere.  It  Avas  early 
in  the  morning  and  a fresh  breeze  had 
just  sprung  up  blowing  toAvards  us 
from  the  German  lines  perhaps  1,000 
meters  aAvay.  One  of  the  men  on  guard 
duty  fired  his  gun  and  immediately  Ave 
were  all  in  oiir  places. 

“ ‘Good  God!’  ejaculated  one  of  the 
officers,  ‘the  Avhole  German  trench  is 
on  fire ! ’ 

“For  about  a mile  along  their  trenches 
a cloud  of  smoke  Avas  pouring  up  into 
the  air  and,  Avafted  by  the  morning 
breeze,  Avas  coming  majestically  to- 
wards us.  Because  the  density  of  the 
smoke  prevented  us  from  seeing  Avhat 
action  the  enemy  might  be  taking  be- 
hind it,  Ave  Avere  ordered  to  remain  in 
our  positions  in  the  trenches,  to  repel 
any  attack  Avhich  they  might  make 
under  the  cover  of  this  impenetrable 
sheet.  Our  artillery  soon  opened  fire 
and  Ave  could  see  the  huge  shells  cleaAre 
their  Avay  into  the  mass  of  cloud  until 
they  Avere  SAvalloAved  up  and  only  a 
rotating  Avhirlpool  of  smoke  marked 
the  spot  of  their  passage.  The  cloud 
urged  on  by  the  early  morning  wind 
came  nearer  until  it  Avas  almost  upon 
us.  A warm,  nauseating  AvaAre  pre- 
ceded it,  and  in  a moment  Ave  Avere  en- 
veloped in  a burning  fire. 

“ ‘Hell!  It’s  gas,’  came  in  a choking 
voice  from  somewhere  to  my  left. 

“Then  the  commanding  tones  of  the 


Major’s  voice  Avas  heard  above  all  the 
rest.  ‘Lie  down!  Put  your  faces  in 
the  mud.  Wet  your  sleeves  in  the 
Avater  and  cross  your  arms  OArer  your 
faces.  Breathe  as  little  as  possible.’ 
“The  command  Avas  followed  by  im- 
mediate action,  a dull  thud  was  heard 
here  and  there  as  Ave  fell  on  our  faces, 
and  buried  them  into  the  Avet  mud 
which  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches.  I shall  neAmr  forget  Iioav  1 
felt  as  I lay  there,  my  legs  and  face  in 
the  cool  mud,  but  with  my  insides 
burning  like  fire.  I coughed  and  felt 
as  though  my  body  Avas  cleaned  out 
like  an  exploded  shell  of  its  powTder 
and  Avadding  and  only  the  hot  gases  re- 
mained. Men  coughed  all  about  me 
and  cries  for  assistance  which  no  one 
could  give  Avere  heard  everyAAThere. 
Finally,  the  atmosphere  cleared  some- 
Avhat  and  I looked  around.  Men  Avere 
lying  in  all  sorts  of  gruesome  positions, 
their  bodies  twisted  Avith  pain.  Some 
Avere  all  doubled  up,  coughing  until 
the  blood  rushed  to  their  heads  making 
them  the  color  of  a beet.  A feAv  lay 
still,  their  faces  distorted  by  a painful 
death.  They  Avere  lying  on  the  drier 
parts  of  the  trench  and  had  not  been 
able  to  get  to  Avater  or  mud.  Many 
were  in  delirium,  babbling  about  the 
hell-fire  that  Avas  eating  them  up.  The 
wind  had  SAvung  the  gas  cloud  aAvay 
from  us,  and  Ave  drank  in  the  cool  air 
greedily.  It  Avas  like  putting  salt  on  a 
rawr,  flesh  Avound,  but  anything  Avas 
better  than  the  fire  inside  us.  Men 
started  to  drink  from  the  standing 
pools  of  Avater,  but  suddenly  a voice 
cried  out,  ‘Hell’s  in  the  Avater.’  It  Avas 
true — -the  Avater  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  contact  of  the  gas  on  its  surface.” 
After  a coughing  spell  he  continued : 
“We  had  those  gas  treatments  often. 
They  only  came  in  the  day  time,  be- 
cause the  Avind  died  down  at  night, 
HoAveArer,  gas  masks  had  been  provided 
for  us  and  they  kept  out  the  bad  ef- 
fects. Our  lungs  Avere  so  tender  after 
that  first  experience  that  the  slightest 
irritation  Avould  send  us  into  fits  of 
coughing.  EAmn  the  slight  gases  from 
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our  rifle  shells  and  from  the  artillery 
would  set  us  off.”  This  long  story  had 
been  told  with  many  halts  for  breath 
and  in  a rasping  tone  of  voice  inter- 
jected here  and  there  with  violent 
spells  of  coughing.  I had  noticed  be- 
fore that  none  of  the  young  men  in  the 
room  were  smoking,  and  it  was  ap- 
parently to  cause  as  little  irritation  as 
possible  to  Arthur’s  tender  lungs. 

It  was  from  his  sister  that  I learned 
the  facts  of  his  few  last  days  at  the 
front.  “Arthur  was  left  to  die  on  the 
edge  of  No  Man’s  land,  and  he  had 
lain  there  for  four  days,  during  a heavy 
bombardment.  He  was  stupified  by 
the  gas  and  unable  to  move.  He 
wouldn’t  tell  mother  how  he  had  suf- 
fered.” She  looked  proudly  at  her 
brother  as  he  sat  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 
“But  he  told  me  that  no  one  came  near 
him  for  days.  His  gas-mask  had  long 
since  absorbed  its  surfeit  of  gas  and 
was  of  no  value  at  all.  Finally,  some 
Red  Cross  men  came  along  and  ex- 
amined him.  ‘He’s  gone,’  one  said. 
‘Let’s  put  him  out  of  his  misery.’  ” A 


shudder  suspiciously  like  a sob  shook 
her.  “But  Art  pleaded  with  them  for 
a chance  to  live,  although  every  breath 
tortured  him.  ‘I  want  to  get  home  to 
see  mother  and  Sis,’  he  told  them.  They 
carried  him  to  the  rear  and  after  a 
month  he  was  able  to  come  back  here. 
Evelyn’s  brother  lived  only  three 
weeks,  and  Art  has  been  here  two 
now.”  She  said  it  with  a quiet 
resignation  which  has  made  women  out 
of  those  young  girls  up  there. 

"When  I left  I was  cordially  urged  to 
come  again  and  plans  were  made  for 
the  coming  summer  at  the  beach. 
Arthur  did  not  enter  into  the  plan-mak- 
ing; in  way  of  farewell  he  said,  quiet- 
ly, “I  don’t  think  that  I’ll  be  fortunate 
enough  to  see  you  next  summer,  but  1 
certainly  was  very  pleased  to  have  met 
you.”  The  simplicity  of  the  words  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  tone,  as  he  made 
a noticeable  effort  to  use  his  natural 
voice  and  to  refrain  from  coughing, 
touched  me  deeply. 

George  Currier,  1913. 

Dartmouth,  ’17. 


MODRED  AND  OLIVAN 


And  Gareth  saw 

The  shield  of  Gawain  blazon’d  rich 
and  bright, 

And  Modred’s  blank  as  death.” 

Why  should  Sir  Modred’s  shield  be 
blank  as  death? 

And  why  should  Modred  ever  harsh 
and  sullen  be? 

But  thereto  hangs  a tale ; for  Modred 
was 

Not  always  gloomy  as  a grove  of  pines 

One  sees  at  sunset  on  a distant  hill. 

In  early  youth  he  loved  a maiden  fair. 

Who  stood  to  him  for  all  of  good  and 
true. 

He  held  for  her  as  staunch  and  true  a 
love 

As  Lancelot  held  for  his  Queen  Guine- 
vere 

And  she  in  turn  loved  him  (so  Modred 
thought). 


One  day  as  they  were  riding  through 
the  wood, 

Said  Olivan  to  Modred,  “Dost  thou 
know, 

How,  two  weeks’  journeying  from  here, 

There  stands  a castle  high  upon  a hill, 

And  in  the  castle  is  a jewelled  ring, 

The  like  of  which  has  ne’er  been  seen 
before, 

Of  wondrous  art  and  exquisite  design, 

Wrought  by  some  mystic  workman  of 
the  Eavt, 

And  brought  here  by  an  unknown 
pagan  king. 

But  round  about  the  hill,  a forest 
stands, 

Deep,  dark,  and  treacherous,  full  of 
hidden  snares; 

And  guarding  it  are  two  ferocious 
knights 

Who  must  be  conquered,  ’ere  the  prize 
is  gained. 
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Yet  these  are  not  the  only  creatures  to 
be  fought; 

For  an  enormous  dragon  guards  the 
draw, 

Which  hath  devoured  all  the  valiant 
knights 

Who  heretofore  have  dared  take  up  the 
quest. 

If  thou  wilt  undertake  this  search  for 
me, 

And  bring  to  me  the  ring  for  your 
love’s  sake, 

Will  I be  yours  that  day  when  you 
return.  ’ ’ 

Then  Modred  answered  valiantly 
enough, 

“For  your  sake  and  our  love’s,  will  I 
do  this, 

And  if  I come  not  back  the  fortieth 
day, 

Then  wilt  thou  know  me  dead,  and 
mourn  for  me.” 

So  Modred  soon  departed.  On  he  rode 

O’er  wasted  moorlands,  craggy  moun- 
tains steep, 

Through  forests  dark  and  sombre,  over 
streams 

Until  at  length  he  saw  the  castle  towers, 

Glittering  gilded  in  the  morning  sun. 

Cautiously,  yet  boldly,  he  advanced, 

And  met  the  first  knight  in  a darksome 
dell. 

The  two  closed  lances.  Modred  finally 
won 

And  marched  triumphant  to  the  second 
fight. 

This  one  was  not  so  easy  to  be  gained, 

And  Modred  well-nigh  gave  up  many  a 
time. 

But  he  at  length  delivered  such  a blow 

As  crashed  the  other’s  helm,  and  left 
him  dead. 

As  he  approached  the  castle,  Modred 
saw, 

In  constant-twisting  coils,  the  dragon 
flash. 

Its  brilliant,  snake-like  body  gleamed 
afar, 

As  if  reflecting  all  the  rainbow’s  daz- 
zling hues. 

Its  monstrous  teeth  and  dreadful  fangs 
he  viewed. 


With  knife-sharp  paws  it  rended  up 
the  earth ; 

Yet  bravely  he  advanced  unto  the  fight. 

He  fell  upon  the  dragon  suddenly, 

And,  seizing  on  its  widely-gaping  jaws, 

He  ran  his  sword  down  through  the 
monster’s  throat. 

The  dragon  all  the  while  was  lashing 
him 

With  dangerous  paws  and  wildly-wav- 
ing tail, 

Till  Modred  finally  pierced  his 
toughened  skin 

With  such  a blow,  it  fell  defeated  down. 

Then  Modred  entered  straight  the  cas- 
tle court ; 

And  everything  around  was  still  as 
death, 

For  not  a living  soul  was  thereabout. 

He  searched  through  all  the  empty 
rooms  and  void, 

So  void  they  sent  a chill  to  Modred ’s 
heart ; 

And  terror  seized  him,  as  he  thought 
he  heard 

A crash,  a shout,  a groan.  But  silence 
reigned  again. 

At  last,  within  a little  turret  room, 

Up  in  an  ancient,  dark  and  gloomy 
tower. 

Where  heathen  kings  had  kept,  in 
olden  times, 

The  prisoners  whom  they  captured  in 
their  wars. 

He  found  the  ring  which  he  had  sought 
so  far, 

Enclosed  in  rich,  bright  case  of  carven 
gold. 

Right  joyfully  he  seized  upon  the  prize 

And  gladly  bore  it  back  triumphantly. 

The  way  seemed  shorter  than  when  he 
had  come. 

He  hardly  ever  paused  for  rest  or 
breath, 

Until  he  reached  the  city  Camelot. 

Then  eagerly  he  hastened  to  his  love 

To  offer  her  the  fruit  of  all  his  toil. 

And  gain  his  just  reward.  But  there 
he  found 

A crowd  of  people  dressed  in  gay  attire 

And  making  merry  as  for  a great  feast. 

“What  means  this  joy?”  said  Modred, 
to  a slave. 
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The  servant  announced,  “How,  dost 
thou  not  know 

Our  mistress  hath  this  day  become  the 
bride 

Of  the  good,  valiant  knight,  Sir 
Onsway  ? ’ ’ 

Sir  Modred  was  astounded.  He  could 
scarce  contain 

The  fury  of  his  rage  and  frenzied 
wrath. 

The  most  beloved  and  trusted  of  his 
friends 

Had  married  her  he  had  believed  was 
his ! 


They  had  betrayed,  deceived,  deluded 
him ! 

Disgusted,  Modred  t away  from 

them, 

His  passion  all  v 
place 

Grew  up  a stern  hostility  to  goou. 

And  envy,  hate,  and  bitterness  of  soul. 

So  this  is  why  his  shield  was  always 
blank, 

And  why  he  ever  harsh  and  sullen  was, 

And  why  at  last  he  did  betray  his 
king. 

Cecelia  P.  Freeman,  ’18. 


THE  DAY  I SKIPPED  SCHOOL 


I had  the  spring  fever  so,  on  one 
particularly  beautiful  morning,  I de- 
cided to  skip  school. 

I ran  to  the  garage  and  backed  out 
my  Ford  and  started  off.  I passed  the 
Arlington  High  School  just  after  eight 
and  wondered  if  I should  be  found  out 
and,  if  so,  what  would  happen. 

But  throwing  all  care  aside,  I sped 
toward  the  Heights.  I had  a glorious 
time,  doing  nothing  but  riding,  and 
finally  struck  off  into  a road  leading 
through  the  Woods. 

I was  enjoying  the  wild  flowers  and 
the  rustling  leaves  when,  suddenly, 
from  out  of  the  bushes  I saw  a Bullock 
coming  my  way,  so  I started  my  ma- 
chine and  soon  found  myself  near  a 
farm  house.  I drove  up  to  it  and  the 
farmer  was  very  sociable.  I found  out 
his  name  was  Robert  Allyn.  While  I 
was  in  the  barn  one  of  the  workmen  in- 
troduced me  to  Robert’s  son  with 
whom  I had  a very  pleasant  chat.  He 
asked  me  if  I attended  school  and, 
though  I felt  rather  conscious-stricken, 
I put  on  a bold  front  and  asked  him  if 
I didn’t  look  as  though  I had  passed 
that  age.  I then  asked  him  if  he  went, 
but  he  said  that  although  he  wanted  to 
very  much,  Mr.  Allyn  was  his  Foster 
father  and  was  very  Cross  so  he  was 
forced  to  work. 


The  live-stock  and  gardens  were 
very  interesting  and  I saw  something 
in  the  gardens  which  I had  never  hap- 
pened to  see  before.  After  asking 
what  it  was  that  looked  so  queer,  I 
was  told  that  it  was  a Gourd  on  the 
vine. 

It  was  nearing  twelve  o’clock  and 
I was  about  famished.  I inquired 
whether  it  was  a very  Long  distance  to 
Richmond  avenue,  and  the  farmer  said 
it  was  quite  “Fer  down’’  the  road  so  I 
decided  to  go  back  the  way  I had  come. 

On  my  way  home,  I stopped  at  the 
Baker’s,  where  I bought  some  rolls, 
and  then  I went  into  the  grocer’s  and 
asked,  “How  much  is  Butterworth ?” 
for  I had  not  stopped  to  think  of  need- 
ing money  and  found  myself  with  the 
whole  sum  of  thirty  cents.  I took  my 
rolls  and  butter  and  ate  them  standing 
up  for  I had  nothing  to  Eaton.  My 
folly  was  fast  becoming  a bore,  so  I 
started  for  home.  When  I reached 
Pleasant  Street  I felt  anything  but 
pleasant,  for  whom  should  I meet  but 
Miss  Blodgett  and  Miss  Magner.  I was 
about  ready  to  give  up  when  I saw  my 
chance  and  drove  through  Maple 
Street.  I really  don’t  think  they  saw 
me  for  they  have  never  mentioned  it. 

Barbara  Barnes,  ’20. 
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A debate  with  the  Cambridge  Latin 
High  was  held  in  our  hall  on  Friday 
evening,  March  2.  The  subject  was, 
“Resolved:  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a system  of  compulsory 
military  training  for  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21.  This  plan  shall 
involve  six  months  of  continuous  serv- 
ice during  the  first  year  and  30  days 
per  year  thereafter.”  Mr.  Wallace 
presided,  and  three  young  men  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  were  the  judges. 
Arlington,  which  had  the  negative  side 
of  the  question,  was  represented  by 
David  Snow,  John  Lyons  and  Herbert 
Collins.  The  latter  had  the  rebuttal. 
Our  side  certainly  had  the  difficult  side 
of  the  question,  and  they  decided 
against  us  although  our  boys  put  up  a 
good  fight.  While  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges  the  audience  was 
favored  with  a vocal  solo  by  Patrick 
Furdon,  and  a violin  solo  by  Louis 
Weiner,  both  accompanied  by  Evelyn 
Chamberlain. 

# * * # 

In  the  assembly  of  Thursday,  March 
8,  Gladys  Leighton  recited  a piece  en- 
titled, “How  He  Saved  St.  Michael’s,” 
and  was  well  applauded.  On  March 
22,  the  school  enjoyed  a selection 
played  by  Linda  Woodworth,  ’cello, 
and  Evelyn  Swan,  violin,  with  Evelyn 

Chamberlain  accompanying. 

* # # * 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Locke 
School  Association,  a lecture  was 
given  in  the  hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  22,  by  Mr.  Pay  son  Smith,  the 
Massachusetts  Commisuo  ’ r of  Edu- 
cation. Mr.  Smith  spoke  on,  “The 
Elimination  of  the  Individual  in  Edu- 
cation.” His  talk  was  not  only  very 

interesting  but  instructive. 

* * # * 

The  Lincoln  Day  exercises  were  held 
in  the  hall  on  Monday,  February  12. 
Three  G.  A.  R.  veterans  were  present, 
and  after  a selection  by  the  orchestra, 
Comrade  Berthrong  told  us  of  his  very 
interesting  meeting  with  President  Lin- 


coln during  the  war.  Mr.  Parker’s 
talk  was  more  general  but  no  less  in- 
teresting. David  Snow  read  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Lincoln  Day  Proclamation,  and 
a series  of  papers  on  Lincoln’s  life 
were  read  by  the  following  students  -. 
AValter  Chamberlain,  Doris  Chauvin, 
John  Lyons  and  Herbert  Collins.  Rob- 
ert Smith,  ’20,  recited  Lincoln’s  Get- 
tysburg Address,  and  after  a talk  by 
Mr.  Minard,  from  whom  the  school  was 
very  glad  to  hear,  the  exercises  closed 

with  the  singing  of  “America.” 

# * * * 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  president  of 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America  and  a 
supporter  of  all  kinds  of  athletics,  gave 
us  a fine  talk  on  Wednesday,  February 
14,  on,  “God  Hates  a Quitter.”  He 
gave  us  some  very  interesting  facts 
about  the  less  civilized  peoples  of  the 
earth  in  connection  with  their  abilities 
in  the  athletic  line,  and  pointed  out 
that  their  inferiority  to  their  civilized 
neighbors  lay  entirely  in  their  lack  of 
grit.  His  address  was  not  only  enter- 
taining but  contained  much  well  worth 

the  school’s  attention. 

# # # * 

The  second  Pratt  Fund  Lecture  was 
given  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  16,  in  the 
High  School  hall  by  Mr.  Montraville 
Wood.  Mr.  Wood  is  an  eminent 
scientist,  a friend  of  Edison,  and  the 
only  man  who  has  ever  held  the  po- 
sition of  Aerial  Postmaster  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  daughter,  he  produced  the  ultra- 
violet ray  with  the  apparatus  on  the 
stage,  and  demonstrated  the  marvels 
of  the  ray.  The  second  part  of  the  lec- 
ture was  on  the  gyroscope,  of  which  he 
had  several  with  him,  and  a monorail 
car  to  show  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments. It  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing lectures  we  have  ever  heard,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  ever  given  in 

the  High  School  hall. 

* =£  * * 

Mr.  Cross  has  left  us  for  a time  to 
join  his  company  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
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tier.  At  assembly,  Thursday,  March 
1,  lie  told  the  school  that  he  was  sorry 
to  have  to  leave  us,  and  hoped  to  be 
back  by  next  September.  We  all  wish 
him  luck  on  his  commission,  and  hope 
to  see  him  back  again  before  a great 
while.  At  the  same  assembly,  Doro- 
thea  Critcheson  read  a composition  en- 
titled, “A  Perfect  Winter  Day,”  and 
Martha  Powell  played  a piano  solo 
which  was  greatly  appreciated.  We 
were  given  a very  interesting  account 
of  his  trip  around  the  world  by  Hugh 
Berquist,  a graduate  of  our  school.  It 
was  a real  tale  of  adventure,  his  ship 
having  been  chased  by  a sea  raider  and 
having  witnessed  the  sinking  of  a 
Dutch  merchantman  during  the  six 

months  or  so  of  the  voyage. 

# # * # 

The  Kitchen  Extravaganza,  given  by 
he  Girls’  Glee  Club  in  the  hall  on 
March  19  was  a great  success.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hale,  and 
the  whole  scheme  was  very  clever,  be- 
ing the  idea  of  a kitchen  carried  out  in 
the  costumes  and  musical  instruments. 
The  Gold  Dust  Twins,  Geraldine  Love- 
itt  and  Vesta  Taylor,  furnished  much 
amusement.  Caroline  Shawhan,  the 
drummer  boy,  was  very  good,  and 
there  was  quite  an  innovation  in  the 
introduction  of  Odenweller  and  Cham- 
berlain as  bride  and  groom,  who  suc- 
cessfully climbed  the  ladder  of  roses  in 
spite  of  the  bride’s  dress.  The  pro- 
grams were  especially  clever,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  very  enjoyable. 

* * * # 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  23, 
Mme.  Guerin,  assisted  by  her  daughter 
Raymonde,  gave  a very  interesting  lec- 
ture in  French  on,  “Louis  XIV  and  His 
Court.”  After  the  lecture,  Mme. 
Guerin  gave  a short  talk  in  English. 
Her  daughter  recited  two  fables:  “La 
Cigale  et  la  Fourmi,  ’ ’ and  4 ‘ La  Laitiere 
et  le  Pot  au  Lait.”  The  lecture  was 
very  well  attended,  and  delegations 
from  Newton,  Melrose,  Somerville, 

Winchester  and  Medford  were  present. 

* * * * 

Pupils  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  chemistry 


classes  have  made  good  use  of  several 
of  their  afternoons  by  visiting,  in  a 
body,  the  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Fac- 
tory, the  Union  Glass  Works,  the 
Walker  Pratt  Range  Foundry,  and  the 
Davis  Ice  Cream  Factory.  The  former 
and  the  latter  were  both  enjoyed  by 
the  chemists,  having  lived  up  to  their 
reputation  of  generosity  of  former 
years. 

* * * * 

CHEMISTRY  TRIPS. 

Walker  Pratt  Stove  Co.  (blast  fur- 
naces and  moulding). 

Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Co.  (manu- 
facture of  candy). 

Davis  Ice  Cream  Co.  (manufacture 
of  ice  cream  and  artificial  ice.) 

Ward  Baking  Co.  (bread  making). 
Union  Glass  Works  (manufacture  of 
cut  glass). 

Arlington  Gas  Co.  (manufacture  of 
water  gas). 

Lever  Bros.  Soap  Works  (manufac- 
ture of  soap). 

# # # # 

On  Friday  evening,  March  23,  the 
third  Pratt  Fund  Lecture  was  given 
by  Chevalier  Melano  Rossi  on  “South 
America,  the  Land  of  the  Incas.”  The 
lecturer  spoke  chiefly  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  some  very  fine  views.  We  are 
sorry  there  was  any  disturbing  noise. 
Let’s  remedy  that.  If  your  neighbor 
isn’t  decent  enough  to  keep  quiet  at 
such  a time,  it  up  to  you  to  see  that  he 
does,  and  at  least  look  out  for  your- 
self ! 

# 

On  Friday  evening,  April  6,  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Brewer  of  Boston,  the  president  of 
the  North  American  Civic  League  for 
Immigrants,  spoke  in  the  hall  on  “Citi- 
zenship and  National  Security.”  The 
lecture  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Arlington  Civic  league.  He 
spoke  with  special  reference  to  im- 
migrants, and  his  talk  was  very  inter- 
esting. 


IS 
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PUBLIC  OPINION— QUIPS  AND  QUIZZES 


Twice  told  tales:  “Everybody  back 
from  vacation,  ready  for  some  good, 
hard  work. 


Our  girls  went  on  a missionary  trip 
to  the  country  about  three  weeks  ago, 
losing  a bard  fought  debate  to  the 
Lexington  team. 


Junior  (hurriedly  to  Freshy)  : 
“Have  you  got  a second  to  spare?” 
Freshy:  “Sure.” 

Junior:  “All  right,  tell  me  all  you 

know!” 


I wonder  if  everybody  knows  that  a 
birdhouse  contest  is  on  in  the  Manual 
Training  Dept.? 


Heard  in  Lab. : ‘ ‘ Say,  this  match 

you  gave  me  doesn’t  light!” 

“That’s  funny,  it  lit  all  right  yes- 
terday.” 


We  appreciate  the  good  work  of  the 
hockey  team.  Let’s  see  just  as  success- 
ful a baseball  season. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  a 
good  way  of  showing  your  reverence 
for  your  country  is  to  tip  your  hat 
when  you  pass  the  flag  which  repre- 
sents it?  Try  it. 


Demosthenes,  in  his  search  for  an 
honest  man,  had  nothing  on  the  fellow 
who  looks  for  yesterday’s  newspaper. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams of  the  English  Department,  to 
the  teaching  force  of  our  school. 


Something  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
behavior  of  the  pupils  attending  the  re- 
cent talk  on  South  America.  Notwith- 


standing the  fact  that  the  lecture, 
owing  to  poor  enunciation,  was  not 
over  interesting,  enough  courtesy 
should  have  been  shown  by  the  pupils 
to  at  least  have  exercised  some  con- 
sideration for  the  speaker’s  sensibil- 
ities. 

However,  I am  sure  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  every  rational  and  right- 
minded  student  in  the  school  that  such 
an  occurrence  may  never  again  be  per- 
mitted to  tarnish  our  reputation. 


The  office  force  is  no  longer  ef- 
ficient. For  the  first  time  this  year,  a 
cold,  foggv  day  escaped  without  a fire- 
drill. 


Latin  III  B,  discussing  ancient  his- 
tory dates : 

Voice  from  the  rear:  “Sounds  like 

an  auction  sale.” 

Miss  Robertson:  “Hoav’s  that?” 
Still  Small  Voice:  “228,  339,  498.” 


“Going,  going,  gone!” 


So-long.  see  you  next  month. 

C.  A.  Palmer,  ’18. 


Debating  Club 

Since  our  last  issue  of  the  Clarion, 
the  Debating  club  has  had  three  de- 
bates: two  boys’  and  one  girls’  debate. 
The  first  of  these  was  held  on  March  2d 
by  the  boys.  In  the  trials,  the  judges 
had  a very  difficult  task  choosing  the 
team  but  finally  succeeded  in  picking 
John  Lyons,  David  Snow  and  Herbert 
Collins.  Our  boys  had  the  unpopular 
negative  of  the  question  of  “Compul- 
sory Military  Training.”  Although 
we  lost,  Ave  look  fonvard  to  better  luck 
next  year. 

On  March  3d,  the  boys  and  girls  held 
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their  annual  debate  with  Lexington. 
The  girls  debated  at  Lexington  and  the 
boys  at  Arlington  on  different  sides  of 
the  question  of  “Old  Age  Pension.” 
On  the  girls  ’ team  were  Marguerite 
Kenney,  Gladys  Leighton  and  Doris 
Jukes,  while  on  the  hoys’  team  were 
John  Lyons,  Harold  Cahalin  and  Her- 
bert Collins.  Our  boys,  on  the  nega- 
tive, were  victorious  over  the  Lexing- 
tonites,  while  the  girls  were  defeated 
in  Lexington. 


Orchestra  Notes. 

On  the  evening  of  March  23,  the  or- 
chestra played  three  selections  for  the 
Locke  School  Association  lecture, 
which  was  given  in  the  High  school 
hall. 

The  orchestra  is  now  rehearsing  for 
the  joint  concert. 

On  April  20th,  the  orchestra  will 
furnish  the  music  for  the  Woman’s 
Club  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Town  Hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Evelyn  Chamberlain,  Sec. 


Photography  Club. 

The  dark  room  is  noiv  in  full  swing 
with  an  average  of  three  periods  a day 
occupied.  Any  one  is  welcome  to 
bring  in  their  films  and  have  them  de- 
veloped free.  Instructions  and  chemi- 
cals are  furnished  free. 


Wireless  Club. 

The  School  Board  has  appropriated 
$75.  more  for  Wireless  equipment,  and 
the  club  expects  to  have  what  will 
be  probably  the  best  High  School  set 
in  Greater  Boston.  Two  of  the  mem- 
bers, Bixby  and  Hatfield,  have  passed 
the  government  commercial  tests.  The 
club  has  about  ten  operators  working 
for  their  amateur  license,  while  six  al- 
ready have  them. 


Girls’  Glee  Club  Notes. 

On  March  23,  the  Girls’  Glee  Club 
sang  two  selections  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Locke  School  Association  in  the 
High  School  Hall. 

Since  the  Kitchen  Extravaganza,  the 
club  has  been  working  on  the  joint  con- 
cert which  we  hope  will  be  as  success- 
ful as  the  Extravaganza. 

E.  Lake,  Sec. 


Boys’  Glee  Club. 

The  Boys’  Glee  Club  has  now  been 
reduced  to  about  thirty  boys  and  has 
sung  at  two  school  functions.  They 
are  trying  to  arrange  concerts  with 
Lynn  Classical  and  Cambridge  Latin, 
and  are  preparing  for  the  school  joint 
concert. 


\ 


1917. 

A LESSON  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Mrs.  B-k-r  : ‘ ‘ Where  is  the  Cari- 

bean  Sea?” 

Miss  K-l-g:  “Off  the  north  coast  of 

Africa,  I think.”  (How  brilliant!) 


Mrs.  B-k-r:  “Where  is  the  Missis- 

sippi?” 

Miss  D-n-v-n:  “West  of  the  Roc- 

kies.” 


1918. 

THE  HAMMER. 

Put  the  hammer  in  the  locker, 

Hide  the  sounding  board  likewise ; 
Any  one  can  be  a “knocker,” 

Any  one  can  criticise. 

Cultivate  a manner  winning, 

Though  it  hurts  your  face  to  smile, 
And  seems  awkward  in  beginning, 
Be  a “booster”  for  a while. 

Ex. 


Mr.  L-g:  “Seems  you  weren’t 

here  yesterday?” 

S-x-n:  “No,  I wasn’t,” 

Mr.  L-g:  “Well,  why  weren’t 

you  ? ’ ’ 

S-x-n:  “Oh!  I was  absent.”  (How 

unusual !) 


They  may  build  ships  in  Gloucester 
but  you  have  to  go  through  Lynn  to 
Sail-em. 

H.  K. 


The  lack  of  1917  class  jokes  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  “war.” 


Seniors!  Where  are  your  jokes? 
Can’t  you  be  loyal  to  your  editors?  Do 
your  part,  next  time. 


H-t-h-n-s-n:  “I  got  A in  the  last 

test.” 

Surprised  comrade:  “Honest?” 

H-t-h-n-s-n:  “No,  the  regular  way.” 


Teacher:  “Is  there  any  connecting 

link  between  the  animal  and  the  veg- 
etable kingdom?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Yes,  there’s  Hash.” 


CHEMISTRY. 

Mr.  G — : “What’s  another  good 

source  of  a nickel?” 

Pupil:  “The  Boston  Elevated.” 

1918. 

GEOMETRY  III.  A. 
bliss  B-l-k:  “I’ve  been  trying  to 
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drill  that  same  thing  into  my  solid 
geometry  boys  since  the  first  of  the 
year.” 


LATIN. 

“Ova  is  the  Latin  for  egg,  we  are 
told ; hence,  therefore,  when  an  actor 
is  showered  with  unsalable  eggs,  he 
receives  an  ovation.” 


1919. 

Heard  in  commercial  geography: 
‘‘What  do  you  get  when  you  raise 
cane?” 

‘‘An  afternoon  session  slip.” 


HISTORY  II  B. 

Miss  A-l-n:  “Give  the  character  of 
Hildebrand.” 

Pupil:  “He  was  tall,  bald-headed, 

etc.” 


Lightibus  outibus  in  parlorum, 
Boyibus  kissibus  sweet  puellorum — 
Dadibus  hearibus  loud  smackorum, 
Comibus  quickibus  cum  cluborum, 
Laudibus  boyibus  outside  doorum — 
Boyibus  limpibus  ad  his  domorum, 
Swearibus  he  kissibus  puella  nomo- 
rum. 

Ex. 


HISTORY  I.  A. 

Brilliant  Freshmen  remarks: 

'D : “When  Rome  made  herself 

master.  ’ ’ 

R:  “He  sent  Caesar  a lot  of  empty 
sacks  full  of  nothing.” 


They  had  never-met  B4, 

But  now  she  seemed  2care ; 

She  loved  him  lOderly 
For  he  was  a l,000,000aire. 

Ex. 


HISTORY  II.  B. 

Pupil:  “Otto  I.  drove  back  the  bar- 
barians. Otto  II.  made  an  end  of  the 
barbarian  attacks  forever  in  Ger- 
many.” 

Some  autos! 


1920. 

Pupil:  “Who  knows  what  I saw  to- 
day?” 

Friend:  “What?” 

Pupil:  “Everything  I looked  at.” 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  I.  A. 

Pupil  (reciting  about  Marius)  : “Ma- 
rius introduced  a new  system  in  mili- 
tary tactics  by  dividing  his  men  into 
cohorts.” 

Giggles  from  front  of  room. 

Teacher:  “Boys!  What  are  you 
laughing  at?” 

H — : “I  thought  M-rphy  said  that 
Marius  divided  his  men  into  coal- 
hods.” 


A PROBLEM  IN  ALGEBRA. 

Let  x equal  a sophomore 

Then  lOOx  equals  one  freshman. 
lOOx  plus  x equals  lOOx 

x equals  0 equals  a sophomore. 

Teacher  to  girl:  “You  ought  to  re- 

spect your  name.  You  have  only  one 
and  you  cannot  change  it.” 

Girl:  “Oh!  Yes  I can.  I am  think- 
ing seriously  of  it.” 

Who  came  out  last  in  the  meet  at  the 
gym  ? Not  the  FRESHMEN ! ! 


Teacher:  “And  they  kill  men  like 

Lincoln.” 

Pupil:  “And  let  you  live.” 

Substitute  Teacher:  “J-h-s-n,  I 

don’t  believe  you  know  where  the 
place  is.” 

J-h-s-n:  “No,  but  I’m  sure  you 
don’t  either.” 


Teacher:  “What  did  Neptune  car- 

ry as  his  symbol?” 

Pupil:  “A  submarine.” 


FROM  SCIENCE  I.  F. 

W-t  (giving  science  item)  : “This 

woipan  also  molded  statuettes  out  of 
butter — ” 

Pupil  (interrupting)  : “And  blatter 
42  cents  a pound!” 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


With  war  in  the  air  and  a general 
state  of  military  preparedness  being 
maintained,  a few  words  of  the  con- 
nection between  our  Alumni  and  our 
country  may  not  he  amiss.  Should 
the  call  some,  A.  H.  S.  would  be  rep- 
resented by  many  Alumni,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  the  navy.  Already  many 
of  our  boys  have  joined  the  army  and 
navy,  and  some  of  them  are  veterans 
by  reason  of  the  recent  Mexican  trou- 
ble. Harlan  Reycroft,  ’ll,  Robert 
Potter,  ’15,  Minot  Edwards,'  ’15,  Bar- 
tel Swanson,  ’15,  and  many  others  were 
with  the  National  Guard  -on  their  Mex- 
ican trip.  Reycroft  was  recently  cred- 
ited with  ninety-six  per  cent,  in  an  ex- 
amination for  Captaincy.  This  was 
the  highest  mark  of  any  of  the  twelve 
candidates  who  took  the  same  exam. 

Then  in  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
several  more  Alumni.  E.  Bertram 
Dallin,  ’ll,  has  joined  the  Reserve,  and 
his  knowledge  and  experience  as  a 
radio-engineer  will  be  of  great  value. 
LaAvrence  B.  Marshall,  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’16,  is  on  a 
training  cruise  Avith  several  other 
Naval  Reserve  Recruits.  They  are  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  Nebraska,  Willard  Bailey 
has  joined  the  U.  S.  Marines  Avith  the 
rating  of  able-bodied  seaman.  Through- 
out the  many  colleges,  A.  H.  S.  men 
are  joining  the  NaAml  ReserAm  and  are 
drilling  regularly,  so  that  when  they 
are  called,  they  can  drop  their  studies 
and  take  up  the  defence  of  our  nation. 
We  may  proudly  state  that  A.  H.  S. 
has  trained  boys  a\t1io  noAv  as  men  are 
capable  of  helping  in  the  defence  of  our 
great  land. 

The  military  class  of  the  A.  H.  S. 
Alumni  must  not  take  all  our  time, 
however,  for  there  are  others  in  Avhom 
Ave  haAre  interest. 

The  loss  of  “Ken”  Reed,  ’16,  and 
“Jeff”  Kir! in,  ’16,  from  the  P.  G.  class, 
is  hereby  recorded.  These  tAvo  young 
men  have  left  our  halls  in  order  to 
chase  “shekels.”  Reed  is  with'  a large 
Avoolen  concern  in  Boston ; Kirlin  is  em- 


ployed in  the  paper  pulp  industry  in 
Portland,  Me.  Both  young  men  are  in 
promising  industries  and  have  good 
positions. 

Miss  Edna  F.  Easter,  ’10,  is  first  as- 
sistant house  doctor  in  the  Belmont 
contagious  hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Miss  Easter  graduated  last  June  from 
Tufts  Medical  School. 

Beulah  E.  Easter,  ’12,  is  teaching 
school  in  Eastondale,  Mass. 

John  McCarthy,  ’15,  is  taking  a bus- 
iness course  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Business  Administration. 
This  school  has  flournished  since  its  re- 
moAral  to  the  former  Tech,  building  on 
Boylston  street. 

Several  Alumni  are  employed  in  the 
Toavu  Hall.  Miss  Gertrude  Clifford, 
’15,  is  a clerk  for  the  Board  of  Health ; 
Miss  Catherine  Robinson,  a stenogra- 
pher in  the  Toaaui  Clerk’s  office;  and 
Miss  Katherine  Viets,  ’13,  is  a clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  Town  Treasurer. 

Jeremiah  A.  CroAvley  is  Avorking  for 
the  United  Drug  Co.,  Boston. 

Margaret  J.  Melley,  ’15,  has  a fine 
position  Avith  Foster  Brothers,  Boston. 

William  H.  Keefe,  ’14,  is  working  as 
a bookkeeper  for  the  Menotomy  Trust 
Co.,  and  Elizabeth  K.  O’Hanlon,  ’15, 
is  a stenographer  for  that  company. 

Miss  Amero  Boudreau,  ’15,  is  now  a 
stenographer  for  the  Monson-Maine 
Slate  Co. 

Harnlyn  Robbins,  ’14,  is  taking  the 
agricultural  course  at  the  University 
of  Maine. 

Kenneth  Young,  ’14,  is  taking  a pre- 
medical course  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  preparatory  to  a course  at  Har- 
Arard  Medical  School. 

Albert  Wunderlich,  ’14,  is  also  at 
Maine  University,  where  he  is  prepar- 
ing for  a course  in  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Miss  Enid  Taylor,  ’14,  is  also  at- 
tending the  University  of  Maine.  It 
seems  that  as  this  institution  groAvs  in 
numbers  it  groAvs  in  popularity  for  our 
Alumni. 
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Miss  Gean  Lufkin,  ’16,  is  at  Bur- 
dett’s  College. 

Harold  Kimball,  ’14,  is  a Sophomore 
at  Tufts  College,  where  he  is  studying 
electrical  engineering. 

A cable  and  several  letters  have  been 
received  from  Arthur  Dallin,  ’16.  He 
has  arrived  safely  in  Paris  and  eagerly 
awaits  the  call  for  duty  at  the  front. 
He  tells  many  incidents  of  the  trip 

EXCHANGE 

CONCERNING  OTHERS. 

The  Review,  Cambridge : Yours  is 
certainly  an  interesting  paper.  The 
cuts  are  excellent,  the  class  notes  good, 
and  “The  Fool’s  Paradise”  column 
very  clever. 

The  Newton  High  School  Review : 
We  all  enjoy  your  paper  immensely. 
Please  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the 
“Clarion.” 

The  Delphian,  R.  I. : The  lack  of 
jokes  is  very  noticeable.  Why  not  a 
few  class  notes,  also? 

The  Penn.  Charter  Magazine:  We 
think  the  prize  story  contest  very 
original,  as  well  as  interesting,  the 
magazine  very  well  arranged,  and  the 
Alumni  Notes  good. 

The  Palmer,  Palmer,  Mass. : It  more 
than  pleased  us  to  receive  such  a fine 
magazine.  Your  cover  is  original.. 

The  Pioneer,  Reading:  A very  neat 
little  paper  with  good  material,  but  the 
lack  of  athletic  notes  and  a list  of  con- 
tents, as  well  as  a few  more  cuts, 
detracts. 

The  Recorder,  Winchester : Good 

looking  cover! 

AND  WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  US. 

Your  literary  department  is  very 
complete,  but  why  not  make  a few 
more  comments  in  your  exchange  de- 
partment ? 

— Dean  Megaphone. 

Read  “Said  and  Done,”  “The  Ori- 
ole” and  the  Arlington  High  School 


across  and  describes  his  fellow  ambu- 
lance men. 

Let  us  try  to  drop  more  Alumni 
notes  in  the  “Clarion  Box”  in  the  A. 
II.  S.  Library.  Only  three  notes  were 
found  there  between  the  last  issue  of 
our  paper  and  the  present  one ; and 
surely  there  are  more  than  three  people 
who  have  knowledge  of  some  Alumni 
news.  All  notes,  not  printed  earlier  in 
the  year,  will  gladly  be  printed. 

DEPARTMENT 

“Clarion.”  They  are  three  of  the  best 
papers  we  receive,  as  everything  they 
contain  from  the  literary  department 
to  the  advertisements  is  inter  esting, 
well  written  and  well  arranged.  They 
contain,  besides,  many  excellent  cuts. 

— School  Life,  Melrose. 

We  thank  you  both  but  wish  more  of 
the  Exchanges  would  criticize  the 
“Clarion.” 

List  of  exchanges:  Archon,  So.  By- 
field, Mass. ; Authenic,  Stoneham, 
Mass. ; Blue  Owl,  Attleboro,  Mass. ; 
Brewster,  Wolfboro,  N.  H. ; Bulletin, 
Watertown,  Mass. ; Chronicle,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  Clarion,  W.  Hartford. 
Conn.;  Colby  Voice,  New  London,  N. 
H. ; Delphian,  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
Everett  High  Clarion,  Everett,  Mass. ; 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Lexingtonian,  Lexington,  Mass. ; 
Megaphone,  Dean  Academy,  Franklin, 
Mass.;  Monitor,  Wellesley  High  school; 
Newton  High  School  Review,  Newton, 
Mass. ; Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy,  Milton, 
Mass. ; Palmer,  Palmer,  Mass. ; Par- 
sem,  Parsonfield,  Maine  ; Penn  Charter 
Magazine,  Phila,  Penn. ; Pioneer,  Read- 
ing, Mass. ; Pohdechnic,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
Radiator,  Somerville,  Mass. 


Willie:  “Father  is  the  captain  of 

our  ship  at  home  and  mother  is  the  first 
mate.” 

Teacher:  “And  what  are  you?” 

Willie:  “I  guess  I’m  the  compass, 
’cause  they’re  alwaj’s  boxing  me.” 
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Teacher  (lecturing  on  circulation  of 
the  blood):  “If  I stand  on  my  head 

the  blood  rushes  down  to  my  head, 
doesn’t  it?” 

Class:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Teacher:  “Well,  then,  when  I stand 
on  my  feet  why  doesn’t  the  blood  rush 
to  my  feet?” 

Small  Voice:  “Because  your  feet 

aren’t  empty.” 


Pupil  in  Library:  “I  want  the  ‘Life 

of  Caesar.’  ” 

Librarian  : ‘ ‘ Sorry,  but  Brutus  got 
ahead  of  you.” 


Pupil:  “Caesar  was  a great  mer- 
chant as  he  purchased  two  tons  of 

chalk.” 

Teacher:  “That’s  news  to  me.  What 

for?” 

A SONNET  TO 

Oh,  our  old  A.  H.  S.,  you  school  of 
of  schools, 

We  pledge  thee  loyalty  forever  more. 

Through  thee,  we’re  led  to  wisdom’s 
very  door ; 

Through  thee,  we  learn  to  use  those 
natural  tools, 

The  gifts  of  God,  which  we  should 
waste  as  fools, 

Who  having  talents  know  it  not.  The 
more 

We  know  thee  do  we  see  in  thee  the 
fore- 

Most  friend  of  these,  our  earlier  days. 
Thy  rules 


Pupil:  “To  Mark  Antony.” 

“It’s  all  in  the  game,”  said  the 
boarder,  as  he  separated  the  buck  shot 
from  the  quail. 

— Yale  Record. 


Isn’t  it  strange  that: 

Cows  never  blow  their  own  horns, 
Birds  will  not  pay  their  own  bills, 
Fishes  are  never  weighed  on  their 
own  scales, 

Elephants  never  pack  their  own 
trunks, 

And  a -window7  never  suffers  from 
pain. 


How  was  iron  discovered? 

They  smelt  it,  boy,  they  smelt  it. 


The  obvious  person  came  upon  an 

angler.  “Fishing?”  he  asked  acutely. 

“No,  I am  engaged  in  teaching  this 

wrnrm  to  swrim.” 

THE  A.  H.  S. 

And  lessons  are  those  of  a loving 
friend. 

A friend’s  thy  fellowship,  a friend’s 
thy  care ; 

And  as  a friend  bears  much  from 
friend  and  knows 

’Tis  for  his  good,  so  Ave  from  thee,  to 
mend 

Our  wTays,  and  to  be  worthy  of  thee, 
bear 

Thy  reprimands,  as  one  who,  trusting, 
does. 


E.  W.  Spaulding,  ’18. 
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ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  SPA 

T;l.  21703  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  HEIGHTS  Tel.  21709 

1328  Massachusetts  Ave. 

College  Ices — Hot  and  Cold  Drinks — Fruits  in  their  season. 

All  kinds  of  fine  Candies 


TRADE  AT 


AYLWARD’S  MARKET 

East  Arlington 

The  Most  Up-to-Date  in  Town 
None  Better 
Few  as  Good 

S.  BONICK 
LADIES’  TAILOR 

CLEANING,  PRESSING,  REPAIRING 

Formerly  with  Mme.  Driscoll 
182  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Tel.  Arl.  834-R 


SAM  AURELIA 

Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Repairing 

Also  by  Hand 

BEST  WORK  POSSIBLE  GIVEN 
160  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

J.  N.  KAZANJ1AN 

tine  Shoe  Repairing  by  Machinery  and  Hand 
SHOE  SHINE  PARLOR 
192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

V.  ALLEN 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 
49  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Telephone  Connection 

ARLINGTON  FISH  MARKET 
FISH  AND  OYSTERS 

Tel.  1259  Arlington 

194  Massachusetts  Avenue 


WALTER  F.  ANGUS  & CO. 

ARLINGTON 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  success  based  on  MERIT  not  TRADITION 


COME  TO  HYMIE'S 

For  your  School  Supplies,  Fancy  Stationery, 
Booklets,  Holiday  Goods 

East  Arlington  Streets  on  Post  Cards 
KREEM  BROS. 

Tel.  Connection  198  Massachusetts  Ave. 


DRV  GOODS  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

A.  E.  KIRBY 

178  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Opposite  Cleveland 
Street 

EMBROIDERIES  UTOPIAN  YARN 


JOHN  D.  ROSIE 
Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing,  Repairing 
ulli  Massachusetts  Avenue  - Arlington 


Regent  Theatre 

Program  Changed  Every 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 

Evenings  at  8.05  Matinees  Daily  at  2.15 


Come  in  and  see  the  A.  H.  S.  Class  Pins, 
Class  Rings,  Fobs 
FRED  A.  SMITH 
Jeweler  and  Stationer 

Arlington  Centre 
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E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

SNOW’S  ICE  CREAM  AND 
FANCY  ICES 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 

Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.,  Supplied 

Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

Tel.  Arlington  56 

WM.  WHYTAL  & SON 

GROCERS 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

CUTLER  & RODEN 

Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

189  and  665  Massachusetts  Ave. 
ARLINGTON 
Telephone  1551  and  802-R 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating-,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired  | 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

The  Best  Place  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

Is  at  the 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

M.  N OGILVIE  CO. 

PIANO 
MOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

A.  C.  LaBREQUE 


For  Home-made  cakes,  go  to 

J.  D.  GODFREY  S 

BAKERY 

HOME-MADE  OATMEAL  BREAD 
Reed’s  Specialties — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 
3 Medford  St.,  Arlington 
Phone  438-M 


J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

Medford  Street  - - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts 
Avenue 


FOR  RELIABILITY  AND  CLEAN  SERVICE 
Call 

FOREST  AUTO  TAXI  CO. 

Tel.  Arl.  16C0 

HUGHES  & MacDONALD  CO. 
Sanitary  and  Heating  Engineers 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

A Complete  Line  of 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

WALTER  K.  HUTCHINSON 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Provisions 

Farm  Products,  Poultry,  Game,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

Arlington  Arlington  Heights 

If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES 

BUTTER  AND  TEA  STORES 

satisfactory  trading  places 

58  Branch  Stores  in  New  England 

631  Massachusetts  Avenue 

ARLINGTON 

D.  BUTTRICK 

POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  CREAM 

J Headquarters  in  Arlington  for  Local  Products 
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Ethel  F.  Littlefield  French  Lucy  D.  Ford 

Edith  M.  Richmond  French  and  English  Ruby  S.  Baker  .... 

Helener  G.  Robertson  Latin  Marian  Turner 

Ethel  H.  Wood  Latin  and  English  Elizabeth  T.  Wright 

Mary  G.  Magner  German  Harriet  R.  Blodgett 

Lorraine  M.  Eaton  English  Helen  Bowker 

Rachel  Foster  English  and  History  Helen  Hadley 


Jessie  Williams English 
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FOREWORD 


The  Class  of  1917  presents  in  this 
Clarion  its  last  official  record  as  a class 
;f  Arlington  High  School.  As  a class, 
:t  wishes  to  Arlington  High  School, 


teachers  and  students,  a happy,  suc- 
cessful ensuing  year.  With  the  deepest 
interest  in  our  hearts  for  our  Alma 
Mater  and  all  her  activities,  we  bid  her 
farewell. 


GRADUATION  PROGRAM 


1.  Coronation  March ...  .Meyerbeer 
Entrance  of  the  Class  of  1917 

2.  Awake,  Ye  Bards! Smieton 


Senior  Chorus 

3.  Salutatory 

David  Francis  Snow 

4.  Blow,  Soft  Wind's Vincent 

Girls’  Glee  Club 
Miss  Florence  Hale,  Director 

5.  Address 

Honorable  Samuel  J.  Elder 

6.  Winter  Song Bullard 

Boys’  Glee  Club 
Mr.  Frank  V.  Gordon,  Director 

7.  Valedictory 

Educational  Development  in  Arlington 
Ruth  Morse  Lovewell 

8.  Violin  Solo,  Adoration.  .Borowski 

Louis  Patriquin 

9.  Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Mr.  Carl  N.  Quimby 
Chairman  of  School  Committee 

10.  The  Heavens  are  Telling 

Hayden 

Senior  Chorus 
Musical  Director, 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Heard 

Accompanist, 

Miss  Evelyn  Chamberlain 
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SALUTATORY 


Parents  and  Friends : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  behalf 
of  the  class  of  1917  of  the  Arlington 
High  School  to  welcome  you  here  this 
evening. 

In  view  of  the  scattering  of  our  class 
members,  because  of  public  service  de- 
mands, and  the  accepting  of  business 
positions,  we  are  having,  on  our  part, 
more  simple  exercises  than  we  had 
planned.  We  had  thought  of  present- 
ing to  you  a sketch  descriptive  of  our 
school  life,  and  we  had  been  planning 
our  musical  program  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  former  classes.  But  many  of 
us  responded  to  our  country’s  call,  and 
we  knew  Ave  might  be  pardoned  the 
giving  up  of  other  activities  for  this 
greater  service. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  war 
topics  with  you  tonight.  Not  that  we 
are  not  seriously  interested — in  fact, 
we  can  call  ourselves  the  first  Avar  class 
to  graduate  into  this  confused  and 
needy  world.  Because  the  Avorld  is 
confused,  Ave  thought  Ave  Avould  revieAV 
for  ourselves  and  you  that  chief  pos- 
session of  ours,  Education. 

You  will  hear  later  of  educational 
development  in  Arlington.  I would 
like  to  tell  you  briefly  of  our  educa- 
tional advantages  during  the  past  four 
years.  Of  course  the  primary  source 
of  our  educational  deArelopment  has 
been  our  studies.  First  Ave  think  of 
English,  our  mother  tongue.  None  of 
us  can  succeed  without  some  ability  to 
Avrite  and  speak  correct  English.  We 
become  acquainted  with  literature  in 
the  broadest  sense,  and  through  it  with 
the  best  ideals  of  people  of  all  races 
and  times.  Through  the  foreign  lan- 
guages Ave  come  to  know  the  French- 
man, the  German,  the  Spaniard,  some- 
thing of  his  customs  and  his  speech.  In 
the  study  of  Latin  and  mathematics 
Ave  find  valuable  mental  training  and 


the  development  of  accuracy.  Through 
the  sciences,  Ave  acquire  a broader  men- 
tal training.  It  is  science  that  teaches 
us  the  theories  of  life  and  the  laAvs  of 
action.  In  our  history  courses  Ave 
study  world  movements  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Little  need  be 
said  about  our  practical  courses,  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Household  Arts,  and  our 
splendid  possibilities  of  business  train- 
ing. Their  benefits  are  obvious. 

Besides  our  mental  education  Ave 
have  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  our 
opportunities  for  social  life,  with  its 
consequent  forming  of  friendships. 
Our  numerous  clubs  and  athletic  fel- 
loAA^ship  ha\re  drawn  us  together  with 
advantages  of  good  comradeship  to  all. 

Our  parting  from  these  advantages 
and  pleasant  associations  of  school  life, 
is  to  us  an  event  of  great  import.  A 
new  epoch  in  our  lives  is  started  this 
evening  as  Ave  leaAre  the  protection  of 
the  public  schools  and  enter  the  field 
of  life  where  only  our  oavh  initiative 
can  secure  us  true  success.  We  go 
forth  into  a Avorld  smitten  with  the 
strife  of  a raging  war  of  nations.  At 
this  time  Ave  are  the  ones  Avho  are 
thankful  for  having  been  able  to  com- 
plete thus  far  our  education.  In  these 
times  of  unrest  and  uncertainty,  Ave,  as 
a class,  should  not  forget  our  precious 
possession  of  education,  e\'en  though 
the  line  of  the  other  calls  is  strong. 
We  Avould  suggest  to  under-graduates 
that  they  also  should  cherish  it  in  the 
realization  that  Avhen  the  present  strife 
is  over,  Education  will  be  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  nations  Avill  re- 
build their  ruined  civilization. 

In  our  hearts  as  Ave  look  ahead  of  us 
is  seriousness  of  purpose.  We  ask  that 
as  Ave  come  to  you,  you  Avill  help  to 
guide  us  in  the  Avork  Ave  desire  to  do. 

Again  in  the  name  of  the  Class  of 
1917,  1 bid  you  Avelcome. 

DaATid  F.  Snow. 
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VALEDICTORY 

EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ARLINGTON 


It  is  a fact  of  some  interest  and 
significance  respecting  the  people  of 
Arlington,  that  before  the  means  and 
population  were  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
church,  more  convenient  to  their  homes 
than  the  one  in  Cambridge,  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  children  was 
made.  This  was  an  exact  reversal  of 
the  then  prevailing  custom  of  “first  a 
church  and  then  a school.”  The  estab- 
lishment of  a school  was  purely  volun- 
tary and  almost  entirely  without  as- 
sistance from  Cambridge.  The  interest 
of  the  people  was  manifest  throughout 
the  whole  undertaking.  And  this  in- 
terest in  educational  matters  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  day.  The 
graduating  class  is  glad  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  which  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  town  has  provided ; it  is 
glad  to  have  been  educated  in  a com- 
munity where  education  has  been  the 
first  consideration. 

But  the  conditions  which  affect 
school  affairs  are  now  far  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers.  The  building  first  used  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
was  about  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  size, 
with  a small  garret  under  the  roof.  It 
was  built  on  a lot  to  the  rear  of  the 
present  First  Parish  Church,  and  be- 
side it  was  the  town  burying  ground. 
It  consisted  of  only  one  room,  equipped 
with  hard  wooden  benches  and  means 
for  heating.  Only  the  essentials  of 
shelter  and  warmth  were  considered, 
but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
anything  more  for  a school  from  a com- 
munity that  was  content  with  a church 
built  like  a barn,  and  like  it,  entirely 
lacking  in  anything  ornamental.  Be- 
sides being  used  for  a school,  the  build- 
ing was  used  for  a meeting  house,  until 
1737,  “when  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  meeting  house”;  also  for  a place 
where  the  people  met  to  act  on  local 
affairs. 


The  school  master  would  doubtless 
be  considered  a queer  individual  in  our 
modern  eyes.  When  chosen  for  his  po- 
sition, it  was  generally  not  for  his  men- 
tal attainments ; probably  it  was  for 
his  strength  and  muscle  which  he 
would  be  required  to  use,  when  pre- 
siding over  a school  which  boys  as 
large  as  he  attended.  In  the  very  early 
days  he  received  no  salary  but  boarded 
around  at  the  various  homes  of  his  pu- 
pils. In  this  way  he  had  variety  at 
least.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
then  the  schools  were  supported  entire- 
ly by  voluntary  subscription.  Later 
when  an  appropriation  of  $610  a year 
for  fuel  and  salaries  was  made,  the 
teacher  received  $3.75  a week,  which 
was  certainly  a large  amount  in  the 
opinion  of  the  selectmen. 

The  type  of  discipline  practised  in 
the  early  schools  can  easily  be  under- 
stood from  a question  that  once  arose 
concerning  a clump  of  willow  trees 
near  the  school,  “Was  it  Providence, 
the  judgment  of  the  school  authorities, 
or  merely  accident  which  placed  an  un- 
limited supply  of  these  supple  switches 
so  convenient  for  the  teacher’s  use?” 
Rapping  over  the  knuckles  was  usually 
the  punishment  for  the  girls,  when 
they  misbehaved,  but  with  the  boys  the 
methods  were  more  extreme.  The  wis- 
dom of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
had  never  been  questioned. 

The  methods  and  purposes  of  in- 
struction were  as  different  from  the 
modern  as  anything  well  could  be.  At 
first  only  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic were  taught.  When  these  sub- 
jects were  learned,  one  was  quite  suf- 
ficiently educated  to  be  successful  in 
life.  But,  what  was  learned,  was 
learned  thoroughly.  The  verse  of 

“Whatever  you  do,  do  with  your 
might, 

For  things  done  by  halves  are  never 
done  right,” 
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was  truly  applied.  Morals  played  an 
important  part  in  school  life  and  for 
them  the  teacher  was  held  responsible. 
Whenever  possible  he  was  to  instill  in 
the  pupils  the  value  of  honesty,  piety, 
frugality,  justice,  and  like  virtues. 

But  the  years  have  changed  the  old 
ideals,  purposes,  and  methods.  Now, 
we  have  schools  placed  in  various  parts 
of  the  town,  which  the  children  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  attend.  In 
these,  the  essentials  of  reading,  writing, 
geography,  history,  and  arithmetic  are 
taught.  In  some  rooms  birds,  insects, 
and  flowers  are  studied ; much  interest 
is  always  displayed.  Instead  of  one 
room  for  all  children,  and  one  teacher 
for  all  grades,  we  have  a teacher  for 
each  grade,  and  that  grade  is  usually 
the  one  which  she  feels  most  qualified 
to  teach. 

The  Junior  High  School,  which  ac- 
commodates children  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  was  built  for  two  pur- 
poses ; first,  to  make  the  change  of  sub- 
jects and  methods  between  Grammar 
school  and  High  school  less  perceptible 
and  thus  more  easily  borne  ; and  to  give 
the  children  the  opportunity  to  select 
the  courses  and  studies  which  they  will 
continue  when  in  High  school.  This 
problem  has  faced  the  town  and  school 
authorities  for  a number  of  years,  and 
the  Junior  High  School  is  thought  to 
be  the  best  solution.  Everyone  agrees 
that  it  eliminates  to  a great  extent,  the 
difficulty  which  the  Freshmen  class 
usually  confronts. 

In  High  school  there  are  five  courses, 
from  which  the  student  may  select  the 
one  best  suited  to  his  needs.  All  have 
been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  all  offer  a good  all-around  educa- 
tion. The  college  course  prepares  one 
for  college,  the  technical  course  for 
Technology,  the  general  course  for 
Normal  school  or  business,  the  com- 
mercial course  for  business  only,  and 
the  hoitsehold  arts  course,  which  is  for 
girls  alone,  prepares  one  to  be  an  ef- 
ficient housekeeper.  An  instructor 
teaches  one  or  in  some  cases  two  sub- 
jects, so  that  the  student  has  an  ex- 
pert for  each  study,  instead  of  a teach- 


er who  knows  several  subjects  indif- 
ferently well.  So,  if  he  is  serious  in  his 
work,  he  is  really  prepared  to  win  suc- 
cess in  the  world. 

Studies  are  now  taught  differently. 
Instead  of  the  children  being  all 
treated  exactly  alike,  each  individual 
is  considered.  The  old  cut-and-dried 
methods  are  being  done  away  with ; 
each  study  is  presented  in  a form  most 
interesting  to  the  pupils.  The  children 
are  no  more  considered  mere  machines, 
while  the  rule  “spare  the  rod,  and 
spoil  the  child,”  is  practically  gone  out 
of  existence.  If  corporal  punishment 
is  necessary,  it  is  left  for  the  parents  to 
inflict,  which  to  the  offender  is  a much 
better  method  than  receiving  his  dis- 
cipline in  front  of  thirty  pairs  of  in- 
terested eyes. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
varied  subjects,  the  type  of  school 
building  has  changed.  Instead  of  a 
badly  repaired  wooden  firetrap,  we 
now  have  large,  brick,  fireproof  build- 
ings. The  rooms  are  furnished  with 
comfortable  desks ; the  walls  are  of  a 
quiet  color.  Everything  is  restful.  On 
the  walls  are  some  of  the  best  pieces  of 
art,  the  pictures  chosen  with  care ; cal- 
endars and  advertisements  no  longer 
have  their  places  in  the  school  room. 
The  best  means  for  proper  ventilation 
and  heating  have  been  installed.  Very 
seldom  is  it  necessary  to  dismiss  the  en- 
tire school  because  of  the  cold,  and 
surely  it  cannot  be  complained  that  if 
one  accidentally  drops  his  pencil,  it 
will  go  through  the  floor,  into  the  cellar 
(which  was  generally  full  of  water) 
and  thus  be  lost.  Once  this  happened 
in  the  old  Crosby  school  building! 

As  students  in  the  High  school,  the 
class  of  1917  has  enjoyed  all  these  ad- 
vantages. It  has  received  broader 
training  than  our  great  grandparents 
could  ever  have  received  in  the  public 
schools ; this  broader  training,  how- 
ever. has  brought  wider  responsibil- 
ities. But  as  a class  we  are  glad  to 
have  been  educated  in  Arlington.  Al- 
though we  know  it  is  customary  for 
the  graduating  class  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation which  it  feels  toward  the 
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town,  we  do  not  do  so  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary, but  because  we  truly  desire 
that  the  town  of  Arlington  know  we 
are  grateful  for  our  opportunities.  We 
realize  that  we  will  appreciate  them 


more  as  we  grow  older,  and  we  hope 
that  with  that  increased  appreciation 
will  come  increased  desire  to  serve. 

Ruth  Morse  Lovewell. 


CLASS  DAY  PROGRAM 

Assembly  Hall,  June  25,  1917 

Presentation  of  Blake  Books 

Mr.  E.  Nelson  Blake 


Solos  Mrs.  E.  Nelson  Blake 

Ivy  Oration Paul  Ilazeltine 

Class  History Doris  Chauvin 

Class  Prophecy Hazel  Kimball,  Walter  Chamberlain,  John  Lyons 

Teachers’  Prophecy Daniel  Clifford 


Class  Statistics.  .Julia  Currier,  Evelyn  Lake,  Mildred  Wadman,  Gertrude 

Viano,  Beatrice  Young 

Accompanist Evelyn  Chamberlain 

Class  Will Herbert  Collins 


CLASS  OFFICERS 

President David  Snow 

Vice  President Dorothy  Jordan 

Secretary  Ilazef  Kimball 

Treasurer  Walter  Chamberlain 


CLASS  DAY  COMMITTEE 

Dorothy  Jordan,  Paul  Ilazeltine,  Doris  Chauvin,  Gertrude  Viano,  Harold 

Cahalin,  Nelson  Jost 
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IVY  ORATION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1917 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  Mr.  Clifford,  our  two 
worthy  representatives  from  the 
college  of  hard  knocks : 

I am  here  today  to  deliver  to  you  the 
Second  Annual  Ivy  Oration. 

One  year  and  three  days  ago  the 
first  Ivy  Orator,  my  ivy  predecessor, 
the  Hon.  Leonard  Daniel  Webster  Col- 
lins, stood  upon  the  platform  to  de- 
liver the  first  ivy  oration.  Far  be  it 
front  my  poor  power  to  detract  from 
his  speech,  but  what  I am  going  to  say 
here  today  you  will  never  forget. 

The  Ivy  we  plant  this  year  will  live 
forever,  and  will  not  perish  as  did  the 
one  last  year  which  had  so  much  poison 
in  the  oration  that  it  was  never  able  to 
show  its  ivory  above  the  ground. 

This  will  not  be  an  English  Ivy  Ora- 
tion, nor  a German  Ivy  Oration  nor  a 
Poison  Ivy  Oration,  but  an  American 
Ivy  Oration  and  like  America  it  can 
never  be  beat.  (Applause). 

Why  am  I chosen  to  give  this  ora- 
tion? Why? — because  I am  the  cham- 
pion orator  of  the  school.  Do  I hear 
the  name  of  John  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Lyons,  or  Beatrice  Fairfax  Rich- 
ardson, or  Harold  Billy  Sunday  Pick? 
Do  I hear  the  name  of  any  of  these? 
As  Brutus  Hazeltine  once  said,  and 
Hazeltine  as  you  all  know  must  have 
been  Brutus  family  name,  as  Brutus 
said  on  that  noble  occasion,  I pause  for 
a reply — does  no  one  come  forward  to 
dispute  my  claim?  Then  I,  Paul  Home- 
stead Hazeltine,  stand  here,  the  Cham- 
pion Ivy  Orator  of  the  Class  of  1917.  I 
stand  here  on  this  faculty  trampled 
arena  where  Kaiser  Wallace  and  his 
war  lords,  the  faculty,  and  Mr.  Long, 
hold  sway,  dictating  to  the  common 
herd  below ; (never  you  mind,  Fresh- 
men, you  with  heads  that  are  new,  hav- 


ing never  been  used,  you  will  be 
dusted  off  and  taken  down  from  the 
shelf  next  year  to  sit  with  the  select). 
As  I was  about  to  say  it  is  a very  dif- 
ficult thing  for  me  to  talk  to  you  peo- 
ple here,  as  you  are  suffering  from  an 
acute  case  of  cevelic  tume  faction, 
magum  caput,  grosser  kopf  and  that 
you  cannot  comprehend  the  ratiocina- 
tion of  all  my  complex  syllogisms.  But 
I shall  do  my  best. 

There  are  many  here  who  represent 
the  Ivy  in  many  ways.  For  instance 
the  Freshmen  are  like  the  neAV  Ivy  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  green,  undeveloped, 
and  undersized.  The  Sophomores  are 
like  the  Ivy  when  it  has  grown  a year, 
weak,  ambitious,  and  flimsy.  The 
Juniors  in  their  third  year  in  school 
are  like  the  Ivy  in  its  third  year  of 
growth,  a little  taller,  more  ambitious, 
and  thicker  than  ever.  The  Great 
Seniors  are  like  unto  it  a year  later  be- 
cause they  are  sturdy,  far  reaching, 
and  forever  climbing.  But  I am  an 
exact  counterpart  of  it  in  its  final 
growth,  tall,  handsome,  independent, 
and  graceful. 

The  Ivy  is  indeed  one  of  nature’s 
most  wonderful  plants  and  had  I time 
I could  to  you  unfold  so  vivid  a de- 
scription of  its  peculiarities,  similar- 
ities, varieties,  and  persistencies  that  it 
would  make  your  young  blood  congeal 
and  every  individual  hair  stand  on 
every  individual  head  like  the  quills  on 
the  back  of  a fretful  porcupine.  But 
as  I look  at  the  clock  I see  it  is  getting 
beyond  my  time.  I of  course  am  the 
principal  speaker  today  but  out  of  fair- 
ness to  the  other  ambitious  aspirants 
who  are  merely  to  fill  in  and  take  time 
out  of  your  lessons,  1 presume  that , I 
shall  have  to  desist  and  thus  ends  the 
greatest  Ivy  Oration  ever  delivered  by 
any  orator  of  the  A.  II.  S.  Amen. 

Paul  Hazeltine. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1917 


The  class  historian  is  usually  chosen 
to  write  the  record  of  the  class,  and  to 
sot  forth  in  glowing  terms  their  more 
or  less  interesting  career.  But  my  task 
is  simplified  by  the  extraordinary  na- 
ture and  attainments  of  oirr  class.  Be- 
ing so  unusual,  I do  not  have  to  dis- 
cuss first,  as  my  predecessors,  fhatwell- 
"known  field-of-grass  stage,  for,  it  was 
under  difficulties  that  we  began  our 
High  school  career,  and  we  have 
seemed  to  keep  under  them  ever  since. 

The  old  High  school  building  not  be- 
ing large  enough  to  contain  our  Fresh- 
man class — we  felt  pretty  big  then,  you 
know — part  were  obliged  to  remain  an- 
other year  in  the  Crosby  school  and 
part  in  the  Locke  school.  Those  being 
fortunate  enough  to  be  assigned  to  the 
High  school  were  so  made  to  feel  their 
<own  insignificance  that  they  evidently 
didn’t  think  it  worth  while  to  elect 
class  officers,  and  as  to  the  social  side, 
it  simply  didn’t  exist.  The  old  saying, 
■“Happy  are  the  people  who  have  no 
history,”  can  easily  be  seen  in  our  case. 
Our  Freshman  year  -was  exceedingly 
happy. 

But  with  Mr.  Mitchell  continually 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  stick  - 
-to-it-ive-ness,  in  our  Sophomore  year, 
with  a class  reunited,  we  managed  to 
•elect  class  officers  with  Nelson  dost  as 
president.  Strange  to  say  we  even  had 
a couple  of  class  meetings,  whose  very 
purpose  has  been  forgotten.  But  we 
had  not  even  then  developed  to  the 
point  where  we  felt  free  to  have  any 
good  times,  that  is,  as  a class. 

In  our  .Junior  year,  entering  this 
beautiful  High  school  and  having  a 
new  principal,  Mr.  Clerk,  we  took  a 
new  outlook  on  life.  Mr.  Long,  famil- 
iarly known  as  “Pie”  Long,  was 
chosen  as  class  advisor;  Walter  Nix, 
president;  Dorothy  Jordan,  vice  presi- 
dent ; Elmer  Lowe,  treasurer ; and  Eve- 
lyn Chamberlain,  secretary.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  class  of  1917  was  drawn 
up  with  due  formality  putting  forth  in 
hopeful  terms  the  high  purpose  of  the 


class.  These  I will  not  repeat  as  one 
could  see  too  easily  how  well  we  have 
lived  up  to  them.  Mr.  Clerk  early  in 
the  year  began  trying  to  impart  to  us 
the  feeling  of  “Individual  Responsibil- 
ity.” Perhaps  imbibing  too  much  of 
this  feeling  was  the  reason  the  class 
didn’t  seem  to  “hang  together.” 

On  January  twenty-eighth  the 
Seniors  gave  the  much  looked  forward 
to  Social  to  the  Juniors,  and  the  min- 
strel show  they  gave  certainly  came 
up  to  our  expectations. 

On  Arbor  day  we  dutifully  did  our 
bit  towards  beautifying  the  grounds 
by  planting  a little  fir  tree  in  our  al- 
lotted corner.  Then  came  the  Juniors’ 
reception  to  the  Seniors.  Under  Mr. 
Long’s  supervision  several  members  of 
the  class  prepared  an  original  sketch 
entitled  “The  Last  Days  of  School.” 
It  was  very  entertaining  and  was  en- 
joyed by  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  were  very 
sorry  to  lose  our  principal,  Mr.  Clerk, 
and  at  the  same  time  our  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  John  F.  Scully,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  a friend  1o  us. 

Our  Senior  year  started  off  well  to 
say  the  least.  Our  new  principal  was 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  new  superintend- 
ent Mr.  Minard,  both  of  whom  we  have 
grown  to  love  and  admire  during  our 
year  of  close  contact  with  them.  We 
elected  Miss  Magner  as  class  advisor, 
David  Snow  as  president;  Dorothy  .Jor- 
dan again  vice  president;  Walter 
Chamberlain,  treasurer;  and  Hazel 
Kimball,  secretary.  The  first  thing  of 
Interest  in  an  Interesting  yeaT  was  the 
afternon  dances  conducted  by  the 
Senior  class  in  the  gym  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Athletic  Association.  The  few 
dances  that  were  given  were  a success 
and  added  a much  needed  bit  to  the 
treasury.  Our  English  teacher,  Miss 
Eaton,  early  in  the  year  was  obliged  to 
take  a vacation  but  we  were  only 
too  glad  to  welcome  her  when  she  came 
back. 

The  Seniors7  reception  to  the  Juniors, 
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Friday  evening,  January  twenty-sixth 
was  a “Cabaret  Show.’’  The  Seniors 
enjoyed  getting  up  the  show  quite  as 
well  as  the  others  enjoyed  seeing  it,  as 
among  other  things  it  necessitated  a 
little  trip  into  the  “Follies  of  1917”  to 
get  ideas — needless  to  say  we  got  them. 
At  the  performance  Mr.  Minard  for 
the  first  time  spoke  to  the  school,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening.  The  show  was  such  a success 
that  on  February  second  we  repeated 
it  with  a few  added  features  for  the 
benefit  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Just  at  the 
height  of  our  activities  one  of  our  num- 
ber. Richmond  Parkhurst,  died,  to  the 
great  sorrow  of  us  all.  It  was  the  first 
break  of  this  kind  in  our  ranks  and  we 
lost  a good  friend  and  schoolmate. 

On  February  ninth  the  Juniors,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  returned  the  recep- 
tion to  the  Seniors.  For  some  reason 
the  doors  were  not  opened  until  very 
late  and  the  poor  Seniors  getting 
anxious  began  climbing  in  the  win- 
dows, with  a rather  disastrous  result. 
Very  mysteriously  one  of  the  Junior 
cast  disappeared  and  great  was  the  ex- 
citement that  prevailed.  After  the  lost 
member,  none  the  worse  for  his  joy- 
ride, was  returned,  with  suspicion  rest- 
ing heavily  on  a few  members  of  our 
class,  the  play  entitled  “Her  Busy 
Day”  began — it  had  been  the  Juniors 
busy  day  too.  The  Seniors  appreciated 
the  little  play  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much ; the  members  of  the  cast  did  ad- 
mirably. 


Our  thoughts  then  turned  toward 
graduation  and  with  this  idea  we 
elected  Purdy  as  class  photographer 
and  enthusiastically  and  lustily  started 
our  graduation  music. 

At  this  time  everyone’s  interest  was 
centered  on  the  relation  of  America 
with  the  warring  nations,  and  when 
the  break  finally  came,  the  patriotism 
of  the  Senior  class  was  represented  in 
the  firing  line  by  Joseph  Gahm  in  the 
Cavalry  and  Whytal  Bennett  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  in  the  planting  line  by 
Snow,  Stevens.  Reiche,  Kellog,  Esta- 
brook,  and  Viets. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  event  of  our 
whole  school  life  was  the  sudden  death 
of  Elsa  Haller,  who,  although  not  a 
member  of  our  class  was  a dear  and 
valued  friend  to  many  among  us,  and 
has  been  sincerely  missed  by  the  Senior 
class. 

This  morning  we  meet  you  for  the' 
last  time  as  the  Senior  class  of  the  Arl- 
ington High  school,  and  while  it  may 
seem  good  just  now  to  get  out  of 
school,  we  will  all  sooner  cr  later  miss 
our  happy  years  in  the  dear  old 
A.  II.  S. 


We  are  not  leaving  you  our  history 
as  an  example  to  be  followed,  thaj_ 
would  be  imposing  too  hard  a task  off 
you,  but  merely  as  a record  of  our  do- 
ings for  you  to  read  and  ponder. 

( 


Doris  Chauvin. 
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CLASS  PROPHECY 


The  Future  of  1917  as  Prophesied  by 
The  Three  Witches. 

Witch  Hazel  Kimball 
Wizards 

W.  Chamberlain  and  J.  Lyons 

Here  do  we  three  meet  again, 

One  old  maid  and  two  old  men. 

As  we  three  gaze  into  this  steam 
We’ll  tell  the  future  of  seventeen. 
W.  C.  “Sister  Witch  Hazel,  what 
do  you  see?” 

H.  K.  “I  see  a large  illuminated 
sign  bearing  the  names  of  some  of  our 
class-mates — Hazeltine,  Donnelly,  dost 
and  Moore — sole  owners  and  managers 
of  the  Gaiety  Vaudeville.” 

W.  C.  “They  should  have  owned  it 
long  ago  and  saved  money!” 

II.  K.  “I  see  the  program:— 

1.  Fraulein  Louise  Holt — 
W.  C.  “Holen,  hotter  ge- 
holt” 

Snake  Charmer 

J.  L.  2.  “Seniorita  Rosa  Bennett 
Yaaka  Hula  Dancer.” 

W.  C.  3.  “Bass  soloist,  Ernest 
Brokenshire.  World  famed 
in  his  favorite  hit  of  the 
evening — I Love  the  La- 
dies !” 

H.  K.  4.  “The  largest  human 
specimen  in  captivity — 
Constance  Taylor.” 

J.  L.  5.  “Laurence  Chellis  as  the 
most  n at  u r a 1 wo  m a n 
charmer.  ’ ’ 

W.  C.  6.  “Siamese  Twins — A.  and 
Helen  Keaney.” 

7.  “Speed  Maniacs — Dare 
devil  cyclist  s — t h e 
Schwamb  Twins.” 

II.  K.  .9.  “The  wild  man  of  Borneo 
— only  specimen  in  captiv- 
ity. Albert  Surrette.” 

10.  Prize  dancer — G race 

Donahue. 

Id.  K.  “Here  I find  a newspaper 
clipping.  (Takes  paper  and  reads) 
‘•Julia  Currier,  renowned  opera 


singer,  marries  head  of  Stone  and 
Webster  Engineering  Concern.' 

J.  L.  “He  was  a member  of  that 
class  of  1916.” 

W.  C.  “That  will  put  an  end  to 
Julia’s  singing!” 

II.  K.  “A  horseman  comes  gallop- 
ing up  the  street.  It  is  Capt.  Joe 
Gahm  of  the  Mass.  Cavalry.” 

J.  L.  “He  is  just  returning  from  a 
successful  journey  in  quest  of  Flo. 

II.  K.  “ Who  is  this  devoted  couple 
that  I see?  The  smile  of  bliss  and 
contentment  is  pictured  on  their 
faces.” 

J.  L.  “Laura  Allen  and  Apsie 
Adams !” 

II.K.  “ Flash  ! Beauty  parlor 
managed  by  Mme.  Viola  Allen. 

J.  L.  “Who  ever  thought  Viola 
would  give  away  her  secrets?” 

W.  C.  “And  there’s  Lester  Ed- 
wards demonstrating  the  peaches  and 
cream  blush,  and  Edmund  Hommel,  the 
manufacturer  of  Hommel  Bay  Rum. 

H.  K.  “As  the  VAIL  lifts,  I see 
Ralph  Stevens  in  the  old  flivver  on  the 
old  road  to  Lexington.  He  is  kidnap- 
ping.” 

W.  C.  “A  youthful  habit.’ 

H.  K.  “A  red  cross  nurse — Teresa 
Lunt!  The  fellow  from  Yale  must 
have  been  unsuccessful.” 

•T.  L.  “She  makes  a good  nurse. 

W.  C.  “Yes,  she  always  did  have  a 
lot  of  patience.” 

II.  K.  “A  judge’s  box — Jennie  Bal- 
ser  in  the  stand  laying  down  law  to 
the  multitude.” 

J.  L.  “She  must  have  received  her 
training  in  the  Senior  Com.  Law 
Class.”" 

H.  K.  “Change  of  scenery.  Who 
is  this  little  man  dodging  around?” 

J.  L.  “Some  one  is  after  him,  it  is 
Mack  Dodge  trying  to  dodge  Ethel 
Burt;  she’s  got  him!” 

W.  C.  “Mack  always  was  an  un- 
successful dodger.” 

H.  K.  “A  scene  in  Germany — ” 

J.  L.  “Two  of  our  former  class- 
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mates,  Ileleu  Seasley  and  Gladys  Rams- 
dell.  The  former  married  a Frank- 
furter and  the  latter  a Hamburger." 

Id.  K.  “Who  is  that  couple  on  their 
honeymoon?  It  is  Warren  Powers 
with  that  liquid  eye  and  same  watery 
smile.  ’ ’ 

J.  L.  “It  looks  like  a Lake.” 

II.  K.  “Do  you  see  that  large  poul- 
try farm?  And  who  are  those  two 
people  walking  around?” 

J.  L.  “Well.  Well,  if  it  isn't  our 
friends  Harold  Cahalin  and  Teddy 
Peirce.  ’ ’ 

W.  C.  “They  always  did  have  a 
great  fascination  for  the  chickens.” 

II.  K.  “A  boarding  house — ” 

J.  L.  “Helen  Rice  assisting  her  hus- 
band, a doctor,  in  running  it.” 

W.  C.  “She  cooks  and  he  cures;  a 
formidable  partnership.  ’ ’ 

H.  K.  “Now  I see  Dot  Jordan.” 

J.  L.  “A  peach  she  surely  was.” 

H.  Iv.  “But  now  she’s  working  like 
a dog.” 

J.  L.  “Obeying  Clifford’s  laws.” 
W.  C.  “Dot  never  was  cut  out  for 
an  old  maid.” 

II.  K.  “Flash.  A large  class  room 
of  little  children.  Slowly  pacing  the 
room  is  Gladys  Brenton.” 

J.  L.  “Her  happy  smile  is  replaced 
by  a sour,  crabbed  look.” 

W.  C.  “A  predominant  feature  of 
a teacher.” 

H.  K.  “I  can  see  Margaret  Sexton 
as  secretary  to  the  president.” 

J.  L.  “She  always  sits  on  the  right 
side  of  him.” 

W.  C.  “High  School  training.” 

II.  K.  “Scatter,  ye  mists.  Now  I 
can  see  a little  man  staggering  under 
a bunch  of  green  bananas.” 

J.  L.  “It  is  Dan  Sexton.” 

W.  C.  “As  the  twig  is  bent  so  shall 
it  grow.” 

II.  K.  “Who  is  this  great,  tall 
man?” 

J.  L.  “That  is  Guy  Edwards,  the 
great  wool  merchant.” 

II.  K.  “There’s  Gordon  Higgins, 
how  long  since  lie’s  been  working  in  a 
bank?” 


J.  L.  “He  is  the  draft  clerk  in  the 
Menotomy  Trust.  ’ ’ 

W.  C.  “Yes,  draft  clerk,  opening 
and  shutting  the  door.” 

H.  K.  “Flash,  here  I see  a large 
farm  with  women  operators.’’ 

J.  L.  “Sure  enough  I see  Mary 
Hourihan,  Beatrice  Hurley,  and  Violet 
Irwin.  ’ ’ 

W.  C.  “Of  course  they  had  to  fol- 
low the  boys.  Everybody’s  doing  it!” 
H.  K.  “Look  at  the  boat  coming  up 
the  harbor!” 

J.  L.  “It’s  the  boat  that  comes  in 
on  Monday  morning,  quite  popular 
with  the  gentlemen  of  our  class."’ 

W.  C.  ‘ ‘ Might  have  known  it ; it 
has  claimed  Abraham  Marcus  and 
Joseph  McGarry  for  life.” 

II.  K.  “There’s  Roland  Jones,  the 
star  first  baseman  on  the  1917  nine: 
he  seems  to  wear  a look  of  perfect  con- 
tentment and  prosperity.” 

J.  L.  “Y.es,  he  is  now  manager  and 
coach  of  Notre  Dame  girls’  baseball 
team.” 

II.  K.  “Here  is  a large  Art  Studio 
with  Wilhelmina  Allen  over  the  door.” 
J.  L.  “The  printing  seems  to  re- 
semble that  of  a Tufts  Engineer.” 

W.  C.  “Wilhelmina  has  stuck  to 
her  High  School  ambitions.” 

II.  K.  “I  see  Florence  O’Connell, 
champion  heavyweight  boxer.  He  has 
women  for  seconds.” 

J.  L.  “Sure  thing,  they  are  Edith 
Meehan  and  Anna  McNiehol.” 

W.  C.  “They  were  always  his  loyal 
supporters.” 

H.  K.  “I  think  I hear  music.  It 
seems  to  be  coming  from  a large  hall.” 
J.  L.  “People  are  dancing  and 
working  over  a new  step ; the  Balser 
Glide,  after  the  originator.  Catherine 
Balser.” 

II.  K.  “I  see  ex-President  Snow 
happily  married.” 

W.  C.  “He  always  was  a good 
sticker  and  has  stuck  through  rolling 
pins  and  flat-irons.” 

II.  K.  “I  smell  something,  now  I 
can  see  it.  It  is  a delicatessen  shop.” 
J.  L.  “Alas!  'Tis  run  by  Anton 
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Steidle  with  Parry  Reiclie  and  Rim- 
bach  as  chefs.” 

W.  C.  “Parry  always  did  love  the 
Germans.” 

H.  K.  ‘‘Here  comes  a huge  battle 
ship.” 

J.  L.  “Its  decks  are  empty;  no  one 
can  be  seen  but  the  admiral  and  his 
first-mate.  ’ ’ 

W.  C.  “Well,  well,  if  it  isn’t  Ad- 
miral Rabbi  Bennett  in  command,  com- 
manding his  first-mate  Doris.” 

II.  K.  “Look  at  Esther  Johnson, 
the  successful  farmer.” 

J.  L.  “Yes;  she  is  planting  peas 
and  putting  sugar  around  them  so  they 
will  be  sweet  peas.” 

W.  C.  “Another  scene — Norah  Kel- 
ly and  Rose  Melley  are  somewhere  in 
the  north  looking  for  frozen  pudding.” 
II.  K.  “What  can  this  store  be? 
All  sorts  of  gowns  of  the  brightest 
colors.” 

J.  L.  “The  sign  above  reads: — Cor- 
ine Danforth,  foreign  gown  modeler.” 
W.  C.  “At  last  Ruth  Curran  has 
settled  down  to  business,  assisting  her 
husband  in  the  manufacture  of  BLUE 
dyes.” 

II.  K.  “I  see  Edith  Strandberg,  Eva 
Sullivan,  Agnes  Welch,  and  Gladys 
Whelpley  in  a quartet.” 

J.  L.  ‘ ‘ They  sing  at  the  movies  ev- 
ery night,  “When  It’s  Time  to  Go 
Home.  ’ ’ 

W.  C.  “Another  one  of  our  number 
is  in  the  navy.  Sam  Hatfield  is  chief 
electrician  in  the  Irish  Navy.” 

II.  K.  “Charles  Kennedy  is  a multi- 
millionaire.” 

J.  L.  “He  got  all  his  money  singing 
and  caroling.” 

W.  C.  “Here  is  Louis  Patriquin, 
working  in  Grossmith’s  freezing  ice 
cream.  He  thinks  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another.” 

II.  K.  “Here  is  Marguerite  Kenney 
delivering  one  of  her  fierj-  orations  to 
a hen-pecked  husband.” 

W.  C.  “Poor  Furdon  deserves  a 
better  life  than  that.” 

II.  Iv.  “Look  at  Florence  Caterino 
there  fixing  the  styles.” 


J.  L.  “She’s  quite  a machinist, 
they’re  turn  stiles.” 

H.  K.  “Who  is  this  great,  big, 
husky,  blonde  life-sized  man?” 

J.  L.  “It’s  Walter  Chamberlain! 
Whoever  thought  he’d  come  to  that?” 
N.  K.  “A  scene  in  Japan: — Marion 
White  pulling  a .jinrikisha. ” 

W.  C.  “‘She  is  the  favorite  steed  as 
she  was  always  good  at  covering  the 
ground.” 

II.  K.  “Flash!!  I heir  soft  mu- 
sic.” 

J.  L.  “It  is  Evelyn  Chamberlin 
playing  her  favorite  piece.” 

W.  C.  “It’s  nice  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  but  it’s  nicer  to  lie  in  bed.” 
H.  K.  “I  now  see  Gertrude  Viano, 
assisting  her  husband,  by  editing  the 
society  column  of  the  Arlington 
News.” 

J.  L.  “Look  at  Louis  Weiner  lead- 
ing a band  of  musicians.  He  is  leader 
of  Symphony  orchestra  and  horribly 
famous.” 

W.  C.  “I  hear  the  rush  of  wings. 
Away,  ye  Imps!  It  is  the  angel 
Beatrice  Young.” 

II.  K.  “I’m  surprised  to  see  Jack 
Viets  tending  a soda  fountain.” 

J.  L.  “Oh,  yes,  he  is  a howling  suc- 
cess; he  was  such  a good  mixer.” 

H.  K.  “I  see  Mertis  Banks  happily 
married  and  living  at  Allerton,  where 
her  romance  began.” 

J.  L.  “A  scene  at  Nantasket  Beach. 
Herbert  Collins  and  Justin  McCarthy 
pacing  back  and  forth  on  the  beach.” 
W.  C.  “They’ve  stuck  to  their  pol- 
icy, Watchful  Waiting.  Will  the 
Hazels  ever  come?” 

II.  K.  “Here  is  a new  kind  of 
school.” 

J.  L.  (Takes  paper  and  reads)— 
“The  Stanley  Kellogg  School  for  Un- 
fortunate Lovers.” 

W.  C.  “Information  on — How  to 
rush  a girl.  How  to  drop  a girl.” 

H.  K.  “Motto:  A Kellogg  Flirt 
never  fails. — Price  of  course  depends 
on  age  of  applicant.” 

J.  L.  “First  Applicant : Edith  Dav- 
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is.  Ought  I live  in  Winchester  or 
W atertown  ? ’ ’ 

W.  C.  “Second  Applicant:  Josiah 
Crosby.  What  kind  of  a girl  would 
share  ray  old  gray  mare  and  my  old 
red  wagon?” 

H.  K.  “John  Lyons  has  changed 
his  occupation  as  undertaker  in  this 
town.” 

J.  L.  “Yes,  business  was  too  dead.” 

W.  C.  “He  is  now  teaching  domes- 
tic science  in  a Girls’  High  School.” 

AY.  C.  “It  can’t  be  true!  Lucretia 
Kellogg  running  an  Old  Ladies’ 
Home.” 

H.  K.  “I  see  Helen  Sampson  is 
playing  a Jews-liarp  with  the  Jewett 
Players  in  N.  J.” 

Id.  K.  “Poor  Martha  Barry,  has 
just  been  fired  for  flirting  with  the 
janitor  in  her  last  position.” 

J.  L.  “Dorothea  Critcherson  has 
started  a tatting  establishment.  She  has 
invented  many  beautiful  designs  and 
is  now  a howling  success.” 


W.  C.  “Eileen  Connor  is  now  man- 
aging the  Whitehead  Metal  Co.,  and 
likes  things  harmonious  as  well  as 
business-like,  so  is  hiring  blonde 
help.” 

H.  K.  “Time  for  a flash.  Aha — 
Fay  Brackett — the  girl  who  always 
kept  her  heart  locked  at  school,  has 
persisted  in  her  secluded  attitude  and 
is  now  living  with  her  Lockhart  in 
seclusion.” 

AY.  C.  “The  most  popular  boy  in 
the  class,  Duke  Reycroft.” 

J.  L.  “His  increasing  executive 
ability  and  popularity  landed  him  fin- 
ally in  the  exalted  position  of  Presi- 
dential Chair.” 

AY.  C.  “The  days  of  men  school 
teachers  are  over.  AYoman’s  Suffrage 
has  come,  and  Hazel  is  holding  down 
the  job  of  Principal  of  the  A.  H.  S.” 

There  is  no  more  that  can  be  told 
AYra’ve  learned  your  future  young 
and  old ; 

Forgive  us,  please,  if  we’ve  been  bold. 


CLASS  STATISTICS 


AVe’re  singing  to  you  now  in  this  hall, 

AVe’re  singing  to  you  now  one  and  all. 

Everybody  should  listen,  else  there’s 
something  you’re  missing, 

For  we  mean  to  keep  you  guessing, 
every  laddie  and  gal. 

If  missiles  flying  should  fall  in  your 
way 

Please  don’t  get  angry,  but  take  it  in 
play. 

Noav  if  you  think  you’d  like  to  hear  a 
little  jest  or  two, 

Say  three  or  four  or  more,  just  listen. 

For  we’ll  hand  them  to  you. 

ODE 

Listen  here,  listen  here,  we  want  you  to 
know 

That  we  have  a president  who  isn’t 
very  slow, 

List  to  us,  list  to  us,  a great  one  he 
does  make 


Our  farmer  David  Snow  is  the  one 
that  takes  the  cake. 

Demure  little  Dorothy,  our  president 
protem. 

She  lias  done  her  duty  with  the  very 
best  of  them. 

And  when  it  comes  to  serving  meals 
she  sure  cannot  be  beat 

We  wonder  who  the  lucky  man  will  be 
who  gets  the  treat. 

Kimmie  dear,  Kimmie  dear,  we  want 
to  tell  to  you 

That  you’ve  been  a secretary  ever 
stanch  and  true, 

Noav  that  school  is  0Arer  ^nd  our  fun 
is  at  an  end 

AYe  alAA-ays  shall  remember  that  you 
ever  Avere  our  friend. 

Herr  AValter  Chamberlain,  he  is  Miss 
Magner’s  PEST 
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And  when  he  left  the  German  class  we 
were  all  at  rest — But 
Since  he’s  bought  that  green  felt  hat 
we  wonder  what  it  cost 
And  also  if  the  treasury  has  suffered 
any  loss. 

Our  gallant  hero  Joseph  Gahm 
May  soon  leave  wife  and  home 
And  with  the  Cavalry  Reserve 
Far  from  this  country  roam 
And  over  all  the  bounding  deep 
May  youthful  Bennett  go 
But  patiently  at  home  shall  wait 
Frenchie  and  little  Flo. 

If  Berkie  with  the  Red  Cross  boys 
To  France  shall  wend  his  way 
Lucretia  as  a Red  Cross  nurse 
Will  follow  sure  we  say. 

Now  Amos  dear  as  we  all  know 
Trusts  the  academic  plan 
So  Julia  may  be  married  to 
A technological  man? 

For  Charlie  Moore  so  young  and  good 
May  life  real  tranquil  flow 
But  just  these  words  to  him  ahd  Puss 
Spy  is  quite  deep  you  know. 

For  Macie  Dodge  and  Ethyle  Burt 
The  movie  man  has  said 
A little  booth  he’ll  build  for  them 

So  they’ll  not  be  disturbed. 

There’s  Cricket  Morton  in  our  school 
Who  starts  upon  the  ice 
Whose  clever  feats  in  hockey 
Sabina  did  entice. 

There’s  Stanley  Kellogg  in  our  class 
Who  thinks  he’s  very  nice 
And  tlA  is  always  seconded 
By  lilfTo-pottie  Rice. 

Harold  Pick,  it’s  you  they’re  after. 
Harold  Pick,  you  teachers’  pet, 


When  you’re  absent  they  are  happy 
Never  mind,  they’ll  miss  you  yet. 

Evelyn  Chamberlain  is  our  class 
blonde 

Who  charms  us  with  her  look, 

And  Billie  Wadman  our  brunette 
Who  charms  Mit  Estabrook. 

As  for  sports  there’s  Louis  Reycroft 
Hockey  champion  on  arena  ice 
But  it  isn’t  that  a-tall-a-tall  that’s  fas 
cinating  us, 

It’s  his  winning  smile  so  nice. 

Josh  Crosby  with  those  big,  brown 
eyes 

lie  sure  can  dance  divinely, 

And  as  for  pleasing  the  fair  sex 
He  certainly  does  finely. 

You’ve  all  heard  of  Caruso 
And  his  voice  that  gave  him  fame 
Here  in  our  midst  there  is  another 
Pat  Furdon  is  his  name. 

And  Geraldine  Farrar  yon  know 
Is  impersonated  here 
By  one  we  all  know  real  well 
And  that  is  Julia  dear. 

Do  you  know  that  in  our  class 
There  is  one  that  does  not  flirt, 

That  does  not  talk  in  line 
Or  lessons  ever  shirk, 

That  very  rarely  speaks  to  boys, 

Oh,  men  she  sure  does  hate — 

She  never  goes  to  dances 
Or  at  dances  stays  out  late  ? 

When  they  told  me  of  this  girl 
She  with  manners  truly  staid, 

I thought  and  thought  and  finally  said 
Gertrude  Viano — the  class  old  maid. 
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WILL 


BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  we  the 
class  of  1917  of  the  Arlington  High 
School  of  the  Town  of  Arlington  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  and  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  United 
States,  North  America,  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, knowing  the  uncertainty  of  this 
life  do  make  this  our  last  will  and 
testament. 

After  the  payment  of  our  just  debts 
and  funeral  charges,  we  bequeath  and 
devise  as  follows : 

1.  To  Mr.  Minard  and  Mr.  Wallace 
the  well  wishes  of  1917  for  a prosper- 
ous and  happy  future  and  renewed 
health,  strength,  and  vigor  for  the 
work  which  they  have  so  nobly  carried 
on. 

2.  To  the  class  of  1920  a supply  of 
educator  crackers  and  milk. 

To  the  class  of  1919  a Constitu- 
tion and  F.  E.  Clerk’s  Edition  of  Par- 
liamentary Law. 

To  the  class  of  1918  our  best 
wishes  for  their  Senior  year,  and  any- 
thing we  have  left  in  the  treasury. 

3.  To  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son a book  on  how  to  bring  up  a mod- 
el child  and  one  on  how  to  sleep  while 
walking  in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

4.  To  Miss  Furdon  and  Miss  Had- 
ley one  Freight  car  of  bine  pencils  to 
mark  up  the  ambitious  students  sup- 
posedly correct  typewriting  papers ; 
with  one  equals  two  predominating. 

5.  To  Miss  Lyon  a box  of  after- 
noon slips  to  be  distributed  among 
worthy  pupils  and  a book  of  discipline 
containing  the  Constitution  written  by 
her  worthy  and  great  predecessor,  The 
Hon.  Lieut.  George  Irving  Cross. 

6.  To  Miss  Magner  our  class  ad- 
visor, we  leave  our  individual  best 


wishes  for  a happy  and  successful  fu- 
ture. 

7.  To  Miss  Eaton,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  coming  seniors,  a proclamation 
calling  in  all  books  on  Burkes’ 
speech  which  she  advises  reading  for 
our  own  good. 

8.  To  Parks  Odenweller  of  the 
Junior  Class  one  book  of  proper  danc- 
ing manners. 

9.  To  Philip  T.  Robinson,  an  emer- 
gencj"  brake  to  be  put  on  his  tongue  so 
that  hereafter  the  school  may  under- 
stand all  Governor  proclamations  that 
he  may  read. 

10.  To  Mr.  Gordon  Higgins,  a 
couple  of  Extra  soles  on  his  shoes  and 
a couple  of  pocketsful  of  lead,  so  that 
he  may  become  tall  enough  and  heavy 
enough  to  be  a sailor  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
navy.  Hurrah  for  Higgie ! 

11.  To  Harold  Pick  and  George 
Chicken  Johnson,  we  bequeath  the 
honor  of  being  the  champion  pinch 
hitters  of  the  Baseball  team  of  the  A. 
H.  S.,  neither  one  getting  a hit  all  year 
although  Chicken  once  got  a foul. 

12.  To  the  following  we  give  the 
Library  the  third  period  each  day  so 
that  they  may  do  their  knitting  in 
peace. 

Helen  Vail,  Hazel  Donovan,  Little 
Lena  King,  Anna  Willis,  Alberta  Had- 
ley, Cora  Wyman,  and  Miss  Bowker. 

13.  To  Paul  Hazeltine  the  honor  of 
being  president  of  the  Diplomatic  Alibi 
Association,  the  only  one  in  captivity. 

14.  The  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
school  will  become  as  noble,  great, 
studious,  conscientious,  and  glorious 
all  round  students  as  Ave,  the  class  of 
1917,  have  proved  ourselves  to  be. 

HERBERT  COLLINS. 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES 


Laura  H.  Allen 
Viola  M.  Allen 
Wilhelmina  F.  Allen 
Catherine  L.  Balser 
Jennie  Balsor 
Mertis  M.  Banks 
Martha  C.  Barry 
Rose  B.  Bennett 
William  W.  Bennett 
Fay  Brackett 
Gladys  M.  Brenton 
Ernest  Brokenshire 
Ethel  L.  Burt 
Harold  A.  Cahalin 
Florence  J.  Caterino 
Evelyn  Chamberlain 
Walter  T.  Chamberlain 
Doris  Chauvin 
Lawrence  Chellis 
Daniel  T.  Clifford 
Herbert  L.  Collins 
Eileen  G.  Connor 
Christena  M.  Cousens 
Dorothea  C.  Critcherson 
Josiah  D.  Crosby 
Ruth  V.  Curran 
Julia  M.  Currier 
M.  Corinne  Danforth 
Edith  M.  Davis 
Malcolm  G.  Dodge 
Grace  Donahue 
James  P.  Donnelly 
Hazel  C.  Donovan 
Guy  W.  Edwards 
Lester  W.  Edwards 
Lina  Edwards 
Milton  Estabrook 
Patrick  J.  Furdon 
Joseph  H.  Gahm 
Samuel  J.  Hatfield 
Paul  Hazeltine 
Gordon  S.  Higgins 
Edmund  E.  Homme! 
Mary  E.  Hourihan 
Beatrice  M.  Hurley 
Violet  M.  Irwin 
Esther  F.  Johnson 
Roland  G.  Jones 
Dorothy  P.  Jordan 
Nelson  M.  Jost 
Agnes  G.  Keaney 
Helen  Keaney 


Lucretia  Kellogg 
Stanley  Kellogg 
Norah  G.  Kelley 
Charles  L.  Kennedy 
Marguerite  P.  Kenney 
Hazel  M.  Kimball 
G.  Evelyn  Lake 
Ruth  M.  Lovewell 
Theresa  M.  Lunt 
John  J.  Lyons,  Jr. 
Abraham  Marcus 
Carol  L.  Masseck 
Justin  J.  McCarthy 
Joseph  McGarry 
Anna  McNichol 
Edith  E.  Meehan 
Rose  I.  Melly 
Florence  M.  O’Connell 
Louis  A.  Patriquin 
W.  Theodore  Peirce 
Harold  F.  Pick 
Warren  T.  Powers 
Gladys  L.  Ramsdell 
Parry  Reiche 
Louis  M.  Reycroft 
Helen  T.  Rice 
Bertha  K.  Richardson 
F.  Williams  Rimbach 
Alma  Russell 
Helen  E.  Sampson 
Edward  B.  Schwamb 
Theodore  A.  Schwamb 
Helen  J.  Seasley 
Daniel  J.  Sexton 
Margaret  T.  Sexton 
Helen  S.  Sinclair 
David  F.  Snow 
Ruth  Sparks 
Anton  Steidle 
Ralph  S.  Stevens 
Edith  A.  Strandberg 
Donald  C.  Strout 
Eva  T.  Sullivan 
Constance  A.  Taylor 
Gertrude  A.  Viano 
John  B.  Viets 
Mildred  M.  Wadman 
Louis  Weiner 
Agnes  Welch 
Gladys  II.  Whelpley 
Marion  E.  White 
Beatrice  Young 


A.  H.  S.  FIELD  HOCKEY  TEAM 

I)  Roberts,  A.  Condon,  coach,  C.  Wyman,  M.  Willis,  K.  Kennedy,  H.  Bovvker,  coach,  B.  Bateman. 
G.  Loveitt,  H.  Kimball,  H.  Hadley,  IT.  Stickncy,  M.  'Thatcher. 

Marion  Win»;  Kthel  Roberts 
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ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  SPA 

Tel.  21708  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  HEIGHTS  Tel.  21709 

1328  Massachusetts  Ave. 


College  Ices — Hot  and  Cold  Drinks — F ruits  in  their  season. 
All  kinds  of  fine  Candies 

TRADE  AT 

AYLWARD’S  MARKET 

East  Arlington 

WALTER  F.  xAlNGUS  & CO. 

ARLINGTON 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGISTS 

Our  success  based  on  MERIT  not  TRADITION 

The  Most  Up-to-Date  in  Town 
None  Better 
Few  as  Good 

COME  TO  HYMIE’S 

For  your  School  Supplies,  Fancy  Stationery, 
Booklets,  Holiday  Goods 

East  Arlington  Streets  on  Post  Cards 
KREEM  BROS. 

Tel.  Connection  198  Massachusetts  Ave. 

DRY  GOODS  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

A.  E.  KIRBY 

178  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Opposite  Cleveland 
Street 

S.  BONICK 
LADIES’  TAILOR 

CLEANING,  PRESSING,  REPAIRING 

Formerly  with  Mme.  Driscoll 
182  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 
Tel.  Arl.  834-R 

SAM  AURELIA 

Goodyear  Shoe  Machinery  Repairing 

Also  by  Hand 

BEST  WORK  POSSIBLE  GIVEN 
160  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

LaiuIlUIl/JlIyILo  FJ  1U1  lAx>  1 .lli»\ 

JOHN  D.  ROSIE 

Merchant  Tailor 

Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing,  Repairing 

037  Massachusetts  Avenue  - Arlington 

J.  N.  KAZANJIAN 

Line  Shoe  Repairing  by  Machinery  and  Hand 
SHOE  SHINE  PARLOR 
192  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

V.  ALLEN 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 
49  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Telephone  Connection 

Regent  Theatre 

Program  Changed  Every 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 

Evenings  at  8.05  Matinees  Daily  at  2.45 

ARLINGTON  FISH  MARKET 
FISH  AND  OYSTERS 

Tel.  1259  Arlington 

194  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Come  in  and  see  the  A.  H.  S.  Class  Pins, 
Class  Rings,  Fobs 
FRED  A.  SMITH 
Jeweler  and  Stationer 

Arlington  Centre 
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E.  ELBRIDGE  SNOW 

Manufacturer  of 

SNOW’S  ICE  CREAM  AND 
FANCY  ICES 

FINE  CONFECTIONERY 

Families,  Parties,  Lodges,  etc.,  Supplied 

Cooper  Tavern,  Arlington  Center 

Telephone  Connection 

Tel.  Arlington  56 

WM.  WHYTAL  & SON 

GROCERS 

473  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

CUTLER  & RODEN 
Hardware,  Cutlery  Paints,  Oils 

Varnishes 

189  and  665  Massachusetts  Ave. 
ARLINGTON 
Telephone  1551  and  802-R 

A.  H.  KNOWLES 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting 
Heaters  of  all  Kinds  Cleaned  and  Repaired 

7 Mystic  Street,  Arlington 

The  Best  Flace  to  Buy 

CONFECTIONERY 

Is  at  the 

Mystic  Street  Waiting  Room 

M.  N OG1LVIE  CO. 

PIANO 

MOVERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


For  Home-made  cakes,  go  to 

J.  D.  GODFREY  S 

BAKERY 

HOME-MADE  OATMEAL  BREAD 
Reed’s  Specialties — Bread,  Pies,  Cake 
3 Medford  St.,  Arlington 
Phone  438-M 


J.  HENRY  HARTWELL  & CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

Medford  Street  - - Arlington 

Telephone  Connection 

Residence  and  Night  Call,  792  Massachusetts 
Avenue 


FOR  RELIABILITY  AND  CLEAN  SERVICE 
Call 

FOREST  AUTO  TAXI  CO. 

Tel.  All.  1000 

HUGHES  & MacDONALD  CO. 
Sanitary  and  Heating  Engineers 

669  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 

A Complete  Line  of 

WOOD  WORKING  TOOLS 

Pocket  Knives,  Sharpening  Stones,  Etc. 

R.  W.  SHATTUCK  & CO. 

467  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Arlington 


WALTER  K.  HUTCHINSON 

Fancy  Groceries  and  Provisions 

Farm  Products,  Poultry,  Game,  Etc. 
Telephone  Connection 

Arlington  Arlington  Heights 

If  you  consider  Quality  as  well  as  Price 
you  will  find  the 

S.  K.  AMES 

BUTTER  AND  TEA  STORES 

satisfactory  trading  places 

58  Branch  Stores  in  New  England 
631  Massachusetts  Avenue 
ARLINGTON 


D.  BUTTRICK 

POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  CREAM 


A.  C.  LaBREQUE 


j Headquarters  in  Arlington  for  Local  Products 


